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Some  f mndamental  differences  !)Btween 
American  and  European  structure. 


Outline . 

I.  The  European  war  makes  America  think  about 
Europe. 

dl.  Some  fundamental  differences 

A.  Seize  of  territory  and  number  of  populate  ion 

1)  USA. 

2)  Europe. 

B.  Division  into  States 

1)  federal  States  in  USA. 

2)  single  states  in  Europe 

C.  Distribution  of  the  natural  resources 
Ij  USA. 

2)  Europe 

D.  Differences  in  languages,  history,  culture 
in  Europe 

S.  Traditional  ties  and  antagonisms  between 
tfeh  European  states 

F.  Barrow  territories  cause  narrow-minded  population 

III.  Switzerland  and  USA.  as  an  example  tViat  completely 
different  nations  can  live  happily  together  in  one 
State. 


The  recent  events  in  Europe  are  so  tremendlously 
important  for  the  USA.  that  almost  everybody  in 
this  country  is  discussing  and  tries  to  understand 
the  problems  of  the  old  world,  1l/i1ereever 
Americans  especially  in  this  western  part  of  the 
country  get  hold  of  a person  recéntly  arrived  from 
Europe  they  ask  a lot  of  mostly  very  intelligent 
questions.  I was  aui^^amg^d•  how 

poeple  her  e^^SWiPy^omiT^j^Tro ;i^an  h i rj 1 0 ry a*־?,״ 
g-oo^raphyt — »onnomiog- and  pol4%403־.  But  the  second 
experience  I ma.de  was  that  the  more  they  actu8.11y 
knew  aboit  the  facts  the  less  they  could  under- 
stand  why  such  a horrible  thing  as  a modern  war 
should  be  inevitable  these  highly  civi- 

lized  European  nations,  f/ FoJ  a person  born  and 
brought  up  in  this  democracy  is  it  really  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  imrpense  complication^ 
of  Europea.n  relationship  and  Ij  Muitih  i'ni״  r.  should  be 

CùtA  A.  ^ 4^y9M 


T9ry  gla1׳  if  the_  f e\7  worés  l/ain  ;^oinfr  to  tell  you 
rould  help  you^^  und  erst  and  ilttre'~hT^  better  the 
prohleras  of  the  0 theF~s־r^e~'öf  the  Atlantic. 

I hate  ־bothering  you  with  many  figures  ־but  I 
cannot  think  of  a better  v/cv  ^ explainl^  you 
a few  striking  d iff erencesßJa0fc>!.^urppe  and  America 
than  ^ gr.^־«g  you  a little  ־bit  of  statistics. 

The  USA.  corere  a territory  of  a־bout  5.738.000  sqm. 
and  though  déreded  in  48  states  there  is  only  one 
single  government,  one  democracy.  The  i ^ 

jyBurope  has  ahou^^t;!^^  ^sarae  size.,  ut  <a<u<ea^<^ 
:  ׳ - ■ ׳"  i - ^ one  governmenr^^i^34  gov  er  nment  s 

in  34  **-«־« .r. 


sta.tes  - 


P»lanTi־ênd  Bancig  havo  digappoarod  - kingdoms,  as 
England  2 Sweden,  Qc-lgium,  tin®  î?ctl׳ip,i׳lands , repu"blics 

0 e or  way  1 י ׳ ^ ־ ׳ ו ■ י , dictatorships  CC6  Germany^.-/ 

^ו&.  Some  of  the  states  are  very 
s'-^all  as  for  instance  Monaco  or  Eium^  with  onlv 

^יו  iw111.^U11Jtg^^iT*!fe?wot  ut■  gompuiLa 
1־ ג  til  I ill!  lirr/U  Germany,  now  after  the  annexion  of 
AustMa  an£^zechoslovakia  the  largest  of  all  European 

area  of  0.000  sgm.  that  means  that 
SLa°^^nd  great  as  Colorado, 

the  sta.te  in  Europe  is  very  very  small 

compared  with  the  USA. 

And^hese  are  not  only  sraa.ll  ־but  they  are  al40 — 

very^  very^  crowded . In  the  USA.  there  is  a popula.tùon 
of  ll1.150 . 000 . 000*־  poeple  that  means  that 

there  are  tlibnu4-  34  poeple  living  on  one  sqm.  In  Europe 
the  population  is  0.000.000  55 ^4יי#י^י■ ־  that  means 

r'y ׳ ' י וy  ^"«  ״’ore  than  130  persons  living  an  one  sqm. 
And  even^tjig^t ^^djo^q^  npt  show  the  whole  difference,  4^J  » 
y^u^t^er-  -CTw^^ :gffiKxixxtxjocK  the  densityl'fo'f^'־*‘'"^^’^ 
instance  in  Colorado  is  10  and  in  certain  parts 
of  Germany  890  on  one  sqm.*  I hhpek  t~tat  T,vill  p‘uu  yowk^y 
Ä2r=443Ä  how  crowded  Europe  is. 


A,1,P. 


')uHUf 

/}'oî€Ay׳ 


C4aa,  'ThtA^  '- 


j iu(-iu1u  1 ^•rotiHO  oddsisctre  , 

is  full  of  natural  r^bources  and  though  there  are  certain 
states  which  lUéU^  grow  wheat,  others  with  large  mining 
districts,  other sf׳  Supplying  oil^y:c.  they  all  belong 
together  and  in  times  of  emergency,  of  war  , the 
natutiral  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  country  are  avai- 
!able  for  the  whole  nation, 

iurope  too  is  full  of  natural  resources  but  ■*׳•”*׳ 

these  raw  materials,  agricultural  products ס» ״.  are 
distributed  among  the  different  states.  And , 


« 

Everyone  of  these  30  or  34  states  being  a separated 
a single  country  ־ no^i^cam  of  them  is  able  to 
נ-^ד^  on  its  ö^TtAof-sJ^re sources  in  times  of  emergancy. 


/ A cl  o L;uunui.\y  f j u xo  w 

ilL  n«iy  on  its  0^Ä^»׳s^re  sources  in  times  of  emerg? 

n Therefore  neaily  all  the  Europee.n  states^ad  ^d 
״ h8.Te  a constant  desire  for  more  land» 

<toc4  nation#  !«ssö.  \7h«^er  you  open  the  1300]^^P^he  ׳ 

history  you  v7illfind  that  th  i 3 (ו^?18ד^  iTT 

" » " ■י  J.  ״J»  4.י_«  rilj 3 > 0ין/ר.׳1-»זזו ז. 


caused  most  of  the  Old  World's  conflicts. 


side 
on  the 


languages»  ^s±aiâr7»  -eulturri.l  ^ r 

mor9  H -i  f f ni»  1«.wt]  l.muuaiUjb  c.1:׳d  dia 

Poeple  on  one  side  of  the  Rhine, >yg  nnt  nh1  p— 
I ו n^nmia  riw  11 ןן| ןI1111|111  I T 11 1־־  | | w rT1  On  One 

n-r  t־hp  Aina  are  not  ablte  .tOti^inder st and  those 


f^•׳׳ 


of  the  Alps  are  not  ablte  .tOi^nder stand  those  on  the 
other  side.of  Ai׳־TTT.  ThTTies  and  antagonisms  between 

the  different  nations  are  as  old  as  these  nations 
themselves.  Hot  only  during  the  last  century  but  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  have  German  anfi  French 
warriours  met  and  faught  on  the  old  battlegrounds 
èn  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  and  already  the  oldest 
fragments  of  every  European  poetry  are  full  of  the 
battles  and  fights  among  the  various  nations  living  on 
the  Old  7/orld's  soil. 

The  smallness  of  the  countries  naturally  caused 
a narrowness  of  minds  and  the  difference  of  languages, 
the  impossibility  to  understand  each  other  increa-sed 
the  misunderstand ings  the.  hatred  between  the  mations. 

And  though^andreds  and  thousands  of  the  bes  t Europeans 
h av fTdv־~^n^T i e s י) hav e tried  to  bring  poeple  together 
they  could  not  yet  succedd.(/  However  there  is  one 
example  that  the  Eurepean  races  and  nationalit ies 
can  l^ve  peacefully  together,  that  is  Sv/itzerland . 

^ V)  !;7  or  י F — th<»-r9  aro  thî^ce  nations־!  l’rench,  Italian«. 
xxjtxGerraans  and  Romans  and  they  speak  four  digger ent 
languages  but  nevertheless  Switzerland  is  one  of  the 
most  Consolidated  countries  of  Europe.  So  there 
shauld  be  a possibility  té  unit*%hese  divergent 
nations,  to  unit  them  as  well  as  this  country 4 ׳.^, 

4«•  united  though  nobody  will  deny  that  here  too 
are  condiderable  differences  in  language  and  nationality. 
But  America  has  a leading  idea  ever  since  it  was  founded 
and  théÆ  is  democracy.  Europe  is  full  of  ideas, 
but  it  has  not  got  a leading  idea  and  therefore 
I think  before  it  can  be  united  it  has  to  find 
^his  leading  principle  and  all  the  struggles  is  has  been 
and  it  is  going  through  aren't  but  steps  to  this  xxigoal. 
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BIO-MEÖHi^NICAL  ACTORS*  TRAINING  IN  SO';  lET  RUSSIA. 


-^Theatre  in  Soviet  Russia,  like  in  all  other  totalitarian  states, 
is  a means  of  propaganda.  Selection  of  plays  and  style  of  production 
are  subordinated  to  this  purpose.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  old 
Russian  ballet  and  the  elaborate  style  of  the  Czar's  Grand  Opera 
the  modern  Russian  scene  is  dominated  by  a purely  constructive  and 
decorative  element  which  includes  the  lifeless  stage  setting  as  wel^ 
as  the  actors.  For  the  unprepared  spectators  these  actors  at  first 
very  often  seem  like  puppets,  but  looking  closely,  the  intention 
becomes  obvious. 

This  style  is  not  the  excentric  caprice  of  one  single  director  or 
a group  of  actors.  It  is  the  result  of  a painstaking  training,  the 
so-called  bio-mechanical  actors*  training,  'yhile  I was  studying 
theartres  and  theartre  art  in  Russia,  Mr •Meyerhold , the  originator 
and  perfector  of  this  method,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  attend  his 
bio-mechanical  training  lessons. 

As  the  name  suggests  the  training  consists  of  mechanical  xxkXK!» 
exercises,  based  on  the  biological  understanding  of  the  body.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  each  indivisual  actor  as  versatile  as  possible, 
that  means,  to  train  him  thoroughly  in  all  phasas  of  acting  as  well 
as  in  athletic  scill  and  musival  expression,  to  free  him  xxxxiKKk 
xxxKKXEKXxxk  to  the  highest  possible  degree  from  all  his  bodily 
limitations,  thus  ebabling  him  to  put  over  his  message  to  the  audience 
without  any  technical  difficulties.  Prerequisite  for  his  profession 
therefore  are  not  only  a keen  intelligence  and  artistic  talent,  but 
a perfect  health,  musical  appreciation  and  a strong  sense  of  rhythm. 

The  training  itself  is  subdivided  into  three  groups  נ ^ 

1)  The  "Technique  of  the  Nervous  System",  destined  to  achieve  the 
fa'^test  possible  reaction  of  xkxxjRXX  mind,  nerves  and  body; 

2)  The  "Technique  of  Gesture"  which  shall  supply  the  most  adequate 
expression  for  this  fast  reaction  , and 

3)  The"Rhythmic  Training"  by  which  all  expressions  are  harmoniously 

For^the  theoretic  background  , Mr.Mey  rhold  demands  a minute  knowledp 
of  the  muscular  system,  breath  control,  study  of  ataimal  movements  ect. 
The  various  exercises  are  a combination  of  dance,  gymnastics  and 
athletics.,  as  , for  instance;  "Leap  on  each  others  back  , Lifting 
an  heavy  object" , "Play  with  Bow  and  arrow",  "Play  with  dagger  and 
murdl?%  "Throw"  ect.  The  various  objects  are  of  course  ficticious. 

Through  these  Kxercises  the  actors  eventually  achieve  a precision 
of  performance  which  is  surprising  and  almost  un^lievable.  another 
factor  which  contributes  much  to  this  achievement  is  the  extremely 
long  time  of  preparation  for  each  play.  The  rehearsals  for  H^let 
which  Kr.Meyerhold  produced  during  the  winter  of  1931/2  lastetd  for 

one  full  year. 

Various  attempts  to  transfer  this  theatricalstyle  to 

or  American  stages  failed,  had  to  fall,  because  '°"®®^g3°"0tive 

+ and  the  avtistic  accomplishment  expected  from  the  respective 

acto^rare  fundamentally  different.  Kost  European  and  stages 

arflLr  theatres  emphasizing  on  the  indivisual  characterizat״״  of  - 
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The  Russian  theatre  is  directed,  ensemble  theatre  in  which  the 
individual  has  disappear  as  much  as  possible  • The  aim  is  not 
to  incarnate  individual  characters,  but  to  present  a cause  , an  idea, 
which  shall  be  demonstrated  through  the  medium  of  actors  and  the  more 
esact  thés  prejection  machine  functions,  the  clearer  and  more 
impressive  tkKxiKBBX  will  the  demonstration  be  and  thus  achieioe  its 
final  iBKKjcaxK  pro  page  nd  is  tic  purpose. 
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Il  is  my  firm  ksiiaf  conviction  that  newspapers  are 
promoters  of  crime  by  printing:  detailed  stories  of  cxime . 

I have  here  6 consecutive  nmiberg  of  last  weeks  Denver 
Post.  In  each  number  on  the  first  page  with  an  enormous 
haedline  you  will  find  the  detaiTecT  description  of  a crime. 

*ky  it  it  so  important  for  the  average  citizen  to  get 
detailed  information  about  eveiy  single  phase  of  a 
committed  crime. ?There  can  atnly  be  one  answer:  Those 
details/ absolutely  unnecessary. 

The  newspapers  bring  these  stories  only  for  one  reason, 
namely  to  attract  costumers  and  to  madce  monkey.  These 
papers  know  that  many  people  like  to  read  exciting 
stories,  they  appeal  to  the  lowest  instinct 9 , andxiaxt  however 
HaXxlKxxl  they  forget  entirely״ what  a damage  they  cause 
to  the  younger  generation. 

These  young  people  are  anxious' to  xilS“ about  a waxikworld 
which  they  don't  know  yet,  a world  which  in  90^  of  the  cases 
is  closely  connected  with  the  sexual  life.  However,  very  often 
these  young  people  are  still  unable  to  digest  what  they  are 
reading,  they  are  getting  XHSpix««  and  possibly  zaspixad  induced 
to  do  something  what  they  never  would  have  done  4)f  there  would 
not  have  been  such  a detailed  report. 

Some  people  think  that  hoc  bacause  we  live  in  a democracy׳  the 
papers  have  the  ri|ht  to  report  every  crime  as  detailed  as 
they  want  to.  Tfeey  say  that  every  citizen  can  enjey  full 
freedoiç.  i^d  liberty  and. they  declare  : Wkh;t  applies  to  the 
single  citizen  applies  also  to  the  newspapers.  They  forget 
that  even  in  a democracy  vbxkx  every  citizen  has  to  respect 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  his  neighbour  and  for  this  reason 
has  to  impose  upon  himself  certain  restrictions. 

The  newspapers  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  report  everv 
crime,  but  they  should  always  realize  the^'responsibility 
and  should  for  this  reason  observe  certain  limitations. 
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I am  trying  to  clarify  some  questions  regarding  German  life 
before  the  war  about  which  many  people  here  seem  to  have  wrong  ideas . 

But  at  first  I want  to  make  a personal  remark: 

The  purpose  of  my  speech  is  not  to  make  propaganda  for  or  against 
something,  the  only  p\1rpose  is  to  create  a better  understanding  about  conditions 
over  there  because  I fê'el  that  we  are  unable  to  approve  or  to  detest  a 
conception  of  life  unless  we  know  exactly  how  life  in  the  respective  country 
is  going  on  and  because  I fé'el  that  this  knowledge  only  enables  us  to  take 
efficient  countermeasures  if  necessary. 


One  of  the  facts  which  are  often  misrepresented  is  the  condition  of 
the  German  economic  system  before  this  war  started.  It  is  the  popular  belief 
in  the  U,S.  that  the  rearmament  program  in  Germany  had  brought  serious  want 
and  malnutrition  to  the  German  people,  even  before  this  war  had  begun. 

Books  and  magazine  articles  v/ritten  in  the  U.3.  in  1938  and  1939  referred  to  meat 
as  almost  unabtainable  in  Germany  and  presented  a general  picture  of  near 
starvation.  There  is  a general  belief  here  that  the  consumption  of  goods  had 
been  sharply  curtailed  in  Germany  since  Hitler  had  come  to  power, in  1933. 

The  facts  are  quite  different.  The  general  consumption  increased 
from  MxkiKxixxzisttxtaxpawszx  1933  on  and  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  between  1932  and  1939  the  number  of  employed  workers  increased  by  about 
60^. 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  quite  generally  held  in  the  outside  world 
of  a xXzzKkijExxstzBXxdxuit  hungry  people  in  prewar  Germany  I recall  life  in 
Germany  in  1938  and  in  the  first  months  of  1939.  Few  commodities  were  rationed, 
among  them  fats,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  coffee  and  tea.  But  there  was  rarely  an 
over-all  shortage.  One  day  the  butcher  would  run  out  of  pork,  on  the  next  day 
of  veal,  but  generally  you  could  get  something. 

About  the  same  is  true  for  textiles  and  all  the  other  necessities  of 
life.  The  Germern,  economy  was  led  by  a system  of  rationing  and  priorities 
which  placed  production  of  ea*«maments  before  production  of  consumption  goods, 
but  which  spared  no  effort  to  keep  up  production  of  consumption  goods  also. 

A rationing  system  cemnot  be  carried  out  successfully  without  full 
cooperation  of^  t^ie^ublic . This  cooperation  can  a^^ved  by  force  of  by 
propagemda.  BotWr^^e  been  used  in  Germany.  Feoitfe^^P^I^^^been  denoixpced  for 
having  zKpRxtaiiiy  asked  repeatedly  for  some  kind  of  food  which  has  not  been 
available  in  the  stores.  The  Nazi  Party  stigmatized  such  penpn•  .ss  traitors 
of  thepeople.  In  consequence  they  faced  serious  trouble.  This  was  one  method. 

The  other  method  has  been  straight  propaganda.  For  instance,  after 

coffee  had  disaapeared  almost  entirely  from  the  stores,  large  posters  appeared 

in  all  grocery  stores  telling  the  population  that  renowned  scientists  had 

proven  that  coffee  was  most  detrimental  to  the  heart  ^n^the  public  health  in 

general  while  malt  coffee,  a hundred  ^ German  product,  was  nutritious  and 

healthy  as  well. 

* 

As  hho  result  the  people  did  not  even  ask  for  genuine  coffee  any  more, 
eedxxfkezxaxskazkxwkziKxiicxKxxhsaivtKiyxsaiixtaxtkexxdKex 

Such  propaganda  in  clever  variations  has  been  used  for  all  scarce 
domraodities  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  people  did  not  realize  that 
a shortage  existed. 

By  such  propaganda  the  German  Government  established  a certain  state 
of  mind  *hich  to-day  is  one  of  their  greatest  psychological  assets  in  the 
conduct  of  the  present  war.  They  created  long  before  this  war  a determined 
warlike  attitude  to  such  an  extent  that  when  then  finally  started  this  war 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  continue  their  t.actics. 
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How  far  the  individual  German  citizen  is  aware  of  these  tactics 

we  do  not  know.  But  according  to  my  own  observations  the  majority  of  the 
German  people  does  not  realize  what  propaganda  and  education  has  done  to  them. 
Especially  the  ^oung  generation  who  has  been  brought  up  in  this  atmosphère 

is  absolutely  loyal.  And  this  fact  is  the  result  of  the  German  educational  system 
about  which  I want  to  say  a few  words. 

Hitler  very  soon  realized  that  in  order  to  persist  he  had  to  win  the 
full  support  of  the  young  generation.  Therefore,  in  Germany  one  of  the  first 
steps  after  Hitlers  rise  to  power  war  to  replace  the  older  school  teachers  by 

young  Party  members  whose  task  it  was  according  to  a statement  made  by  the 

Youth  Leader  Baldur  von  Schirach  in  1953  ״ to  make  a National  Socialist  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  nation,  ^d  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from 
the  channels  which  we  shall  fbr  the  Germern  from  childhood  to  meuihood.  And  we 
shall  produce  no  humanitai-ians  of  other  welrit-kneed  types  but  good  soldiers 
strong  men  and  good  National  Socialists.  Give  me  a child  of  6 to  educate  and 
he  will  belong  to  me  for  life.”  In  the  following  years  this  educational  aim 
has  been  fully  achieved, 

German  child  enters  Primary  School  at  the  age  of  6 and  at  the  same 

time  It  has  to  join  the  Jungvolk,  the  junior  section  of  the  Hitler  Youth. 

At  the  age  of  14  he  enters  the  Hitler  Youth  and  at  the  age  of  18  the  Party 
provided  that  he  qualifiei  for  it.  So  actually  from  the  age  of  6 until  his* 
death*  every  German  is  in  the  hands  and  the  control  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

have  fundamentally  changed  the  curriculum  of  all  schools 
^d  Universities,  emphasising  on  physical  education  and  Party  doctrine. 

-he  first  2 years  of  study  on  a University  are  almost  exclusively  devoted 

All  doctrine.  The  Schools  have  caased  to  be  institutions  of  free  learning. 

All  books  opposing  National  Socialism  kaxKxkSKsxknxKt  have  been  publicly  burnt 
and  nobody  is  allowed  to  read  or  study  them. 

The  German  Reich  does  not  worry  about  the  scàientific  standard 
because  according  to  Hitler’s  own  statement  "Soldiers  are  more  important 
than  intellectuals.” 

The  German  yohngsters  don’t  have  any  access  to  foreign  books,  foreign* 
newspapers,  foreign  radiobroadcasts.  They  have  no  possibilty  of  comparison. 

hey  learn  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  German  people  to  teach  the  world 
how  .he  world  should  be  run,  - under  German  leadership  of  course.  Since  1933 
these  youngsters  constantly  were  told  that  the  whole  world  was  hostile  to  them 
and  that  they  had  to  make  Germany  strong  in  order  to  win  the  next  inevitable  war. 

All  these  young  people,  so  carefully  and  skilfully  prepared  for  years 
^ loyal  to  Hitler  and  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for  him  and” 
?®י  special  emphasis  on  this  point.  These  young  people 

do  not  know  that  there  are  tother  conceptions  of  life  in  the  world  Ld  that 

worsMp!^^^  things  as  freedom  of  thought,  freeuom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 

But  we  here  are  the  ones  who  have  to  deal  with  this  type  of  people 
TZ  the  future.  An  as  dealing  with  them  in  their  terminology  means 

ooey  them  and  live  according  to  thâér  so  called  New  Order  we  have  to  protect 
ourselves.  ^ 

We  have  to  become  the  arsenal  of  democracy  not  only  by  building  ships 

^ p anes  and  guns,  but  primarily  by  cultivating  and  spreading  the  ideas  and 
Ideals  of  civilization. 
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SPSAKEBi  Mr.  Alfred  Bahn. 

SUBJECT:  "Life  & Learni:t1g  in  Oermany  before  the  Present  Conflict" 


You  have  a list  of  ■bu.יinos6  vacancies  to  choose  your  prospects 
from  during  our  prosent  membershin  campaign.  A friend  or  an 
acquaintance  in  some  of  these  fields,  if  approached,  may  be  nxoi 
fv.0T>  ־ י׳ ■ - . .,.ייי״י ז'  ‘ organization• 

The  initiation  foe  is  ^10» 00;  half  of  the  fee  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  International  unless  ton  or  more  new  members  are 
obtained.  $5.00  is  the  local  td5Le*s  portion.  Henry  Duff's 
team  challenges  any  one  of  the  other  teams  and  will  wager  ANY 
AMOUNT  that  they  get  the  largest  number  of  new  members  during 
this  drive.  Who's  going  to  call  his  hand???  Regardless  of  who 
wins,  PLAN  NOW  to  attend  the  May  1st.  and  May  8th.  meetings. 


N.  ROBINSON 
EDWARD  ROWLAND 


RONALD  A.  SILVER 


ROBERT  SAMPLE 


JOHN  H.  SPILLANE 


CALLING•  ALL  LOYAL  KNIGHTS  together  again  at  the  Shirley  Savoy 
12:15  P.M.  SHARP.  THURSDAY  NOON,  April  24th.  I'll  see  you 
there  and  then. 

£•  B.  A.  Siemerst 


FRANK  THOMSON 


A.  WALKE 


CHAS.  WEBSTER 


SIDNEY  WHITE 


RALPH  WILSON 
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"Life  & Learning  la  Germany  before  the  Present  Conflict** 


SUBJECT 


ago,  ■when  forced  to  leave,  Mr•  Bahn  was  a 
berg,  Germany,  a manufacturing  city  with  a popu- 
imately  410,000  located  225  miles  southwest  of 
is  arrival  in  this  country  he  has  accomplished  a 
'?.aiin  owns  and  manages  the  firm  of  John  S• 
״iannfecture  ' s Agents,  which  is  located  in  the 
, 1031  ־•  ISth.  Street,  Denver, 


ceivod  one  or  two  "Cute"  letters  containing  suggestions 
to  raise  money  for  the  convention  and  he  is  still 
who  to  award  the  new  hat  to,  for  the  best  one•  Jimmie 
lie  are  going  to  Utah  the  later  part  of  this  week  to 
loung  the  Mormons  and  assist  in  the  installation  of 
: table’s  new  officers  for  the  coming  year. 


u.-inoss  vacancies  to  cnoose  your  prospecrs 
ent  membershin  campaign,  A friend  or  an 
of  those  fields,  "f  approached,  may  be  moi 

- - • --  » ״anVxug  organization• 

is  ^10,00;  half  of  the  fee  will  be  turned 
bi0iu.l  unless  ton  or  more  new  members  are 
the  local  tdiLe's  portion,  Henry  Duff's 
one  of  the  other  teams  and  will  wager  ABY 
t the  largest  number  of  new  members  during 
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JOHN  H.  SPILLANE 


CALLING  ALL  LOYAL  KNIGHTS  together  again  at  the  Sh 
12:15  P.M.  SHARP.  THURSDAY  NOON,  April  24th.  I'll 
there  and  then, 

£•  B,  A,  Siemers, 
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To-aig|ht  I am  trying  to  clarify  some  questions  regarding  German  life 
before!  the  war  about  which  many  people  here  seem  to  have  wrong  ideas. 

But  at*  first  1־  wajit  to  make  a personal  remark: 

The  purpose  of  my  speech  is  not  to  make  propaganda  for  or  against  something, 
the  only  purpose  is  to  create  a better  understanding  jibout  conditions  pver  there 
because  I feel  that  we  are  unable  to  approve  or  to  detest  a conception  of  life 
unless  we  know  exactly  how  life  in  the  respectice  country  is  going  on. 

One  of  the  facts  which  are  mostly  misrepresented  is  the  condition  of  the 
German  laboring  class.  Very  often  I have  heard  people  say  that  the  German 
workman  is  nothing  but  a slave,  that  he  to  work  without  pay  and  this  is  the 
reason  for  Germany's  ecsonåmic  power  regarding  the  export  business. 

These  statements  are  not  correct.  The  German  workman  gKtxxxxxagslaxxicsBkiy 
vkgaxixksxthfixkmKxixaitxx  who  is  holding  a job  in  industry  or  trade  gets  his 
regular  weekly  whgek  like  an  American,  4k8txssxs11gg11sK  kcxgstxxkxkkxxxaxiiack. 

But  his  actual  pay-check  amounts  to  far  less  than  his  nominal  wage.  If  he 
is  unmarried  ksxfxxst  there  is  deducted  an  income  tax  of  IC^.  Besides,  there 
are  compulsory  deductions  for  unemployment  insurance  as  well  as  for  health-  and 
accident  insurance.  Änd  there  are  quite  a number  of  socalled  voluntary 
I contributions  for  Party  membership.  Labor  Front,  Airraid  Protection,  Hitler  Youth 
etc, etc.  The  Germam  Government  calls  these  contributions  voluntary,  in  fact 
they  are  also  compulsory  because^^dÇC*^ workmen  joins  these  organizations  out  of 
fear  that  otherwise  something  may  happen  to  him. 

This  (ÉKxmaxxwa  regularly  employed  German  workman  is  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  German  who  must  serve  for  1 year  in  the  so-called  Labor  Service, 

This  Labor  Service  is  the  first  step  which  every  German  boy  has  to  take 
before  he  must  serve  in  the  Army.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Service 
is  building  raads , clearing  land  etc  .etc.,  actually  this  compulsory  Labor 
Service  is  nothing  but  a preschool  for  the  entry  into  the  Army. 

a 

But  the  majority  ^of  the  German  workers  getting  regular  paychecks, 

wage  dumping  cannot  be  the  reason  for  Germany's  attempted  and  partly  achieved 

domination  of  the  world  markets. 

Out  of  my  own  experience  I cank  tel£you  how  Germany  durèing  the  last  years 
previous  to  the  present  war  established  more  and  more  footholds  in  foreign 
markets.  The  German  export  industry  was  subsidized  by  the  Government  to  an 
extent  which  - I think  - must  seem  unbelievable  to  an  American.  I will  give 
you  a very  simple  example  how  the  German  Government  proceded:  Let  us  suppose 
the  first  cists  of  an  item  are  100  Reichsmark.  This  item  was  sold  into  a foreign 
country  for  the  equivalent  of  50  or  even  40  Reichsmark,  however  not  in  Reichsmark 
but  in  foreign  currency. 

How  could  the  German  manufacturer  export  for  50^  or  less  of  the  real  value? 

He  was  subsidized  by  the  German  Government  which  paid  him  the  difference  plus 
profits.  In  such  a way  the  German  Government  got  in  foreign  currency  and  was 
enabled  to  import  war  material  from  foreign  coxintries.  So  Germany  was  on  her 
road  to  conquer  the  world  economically  already  before  this  war  started. 

Now  I have  told  you  that  the  regular  German  workman  is  receiving  a weekly  wage, 

I have  taikxgax  pointed  out  that  the  German  industry  could  grow  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  and  you  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
inside  Germany  is  not  30  bad  as  it  generally  appears.  Theaofore  I have  to  add 
some  remao’ks: 

Here  in  America  the  owner  of  a business  may  carry  on  his  business  as  he  wants  to, 
workers  may  still  quit  their  jobs  at  will,  private  capitalists  may  still  invest 
their  money  in  whatever  enterprise  they  wish.  Allt  this  is  impossible  in  Germany. 
There  is  property  but  i^־  has  no  rights  whatsoever.  There  are  private  contracts. 

But  none  that  the  Government  may  not  modify.  All  prices  are  fixed,  labor  wages 

hours  are  decredd  by  the  Government.  Everything  is  directed  from  the  State  for 
The  State 
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or  in  other  words  to  produc«  armaments  in  order  to  establish  military  .power. 

With  this  military  power  Germany  wants  to  conquer  the  world  in  order 
to  establish  political  power  and  in  order  to  impose  her  way  of  life 
and  her  ■Kaxaaox»  system  of  economics  upon  the  entire  ,world. 


O J_  K ■ 


It  ia  absultely  sure  that  it  is  té  th•  best  interest 
of  the  US.  to  extend  every  possible  material  aid  short 
of  manpower  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  my  cénviction  that  Great  Britain  cannot  survive 
without  our  help  andL^  wo  want  the  best  of  the  US. 
we  have  to  abandon  wishful  thijåking  and  we  have  to 
realize  that  our  present  system  of  life  as  well  as  our 
future  security  depends  entirely  on  a British  victory. 

What  would  happen  if  we  would  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  believe  that  a defeat  of  Great  Britain  at  any  rate  is 
unavoidable  and  that  for  this  reason  we  must  i-repare  to 
deal  with  Hitler  and  his  so-called  Hew  Order. 

Have  those  men  forgotten  that  for  Hitler  a treaty 
always  was  just  a scrap  of  paper  without  any  obligation 
to  him,  do  those  men  realize  that  dealing  with  Hitler 
would  mean  carrying  out  his  world  profram.  After  a 
defeat  of  Britain  Germany  would  impose  the  totalitarian 
.system  on  the  whole  world  by  war,  threat  of  war  and 
eceenomic  pressure. 

Those  men  tell  you  that  the  present  administration  is 
leading  you  on  a road  to  war,  . tell  you  that  the  only 
hope  for  us  to  avoid  war  and  the  worst  catastrophe  in 
the  history  of  the  US.  is  to  realize  that  we  must  not 
allow  Britain  toios  lose  this  war.  ■#«־־,  /^t  the  present 
moment  there  is  still  a chance  for  England  to  win  without 
our  entering  the  war,  provided  that  we  make  up  our  minds 
before  it  is  too  late. 


It  is  absùltely  sure  that  it  is  tå  the  best  interest 
of  the  US,  to  extend  every  possible  material  aid  short 
of  manprwer  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  my  cånviction  that  Great  Britain  cannot  survive 
without  our  help  and  if  we  want  the  best  of  the  US, 
we  have  to  abandon  wishful  thinking  and  we  have  to 
realize  that  our  present  system  of  life  as  well  as  our 
future  security  depends  entirely  on  a British  victory. 

7/hat  would  happen  if  we  would  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  believe  that  a defeat  of  Great  Britain  at  any  rate  is 
unavoidable  and  that  for  this  reason  we  must  prepare  to 
deal  with  Hitler  and  his  so-called  New  Order. 

Have  those  men  forgotten  that  for  Hitler  a treaty 
always  was  just  a scrap  of  paper  without  any  obligation 
to  him,  do  those  men  realize  that  dealing  with  Hitler 
would  mean  carrying  out  his  world  profram.  After  a 
defeat  of  Britain  Germany  would  impose  the  totalitarian 
system  on  the  whole  world  by  war,  threat  of  war  and 
eceenomic  pressure. 

Those  men  tell  you  that  the  present  administration  is 
leading  you  on  a road  to  war,  I tell  you  that  the  only 
hope  for  us  to  avoid  war  and  the  worst  catastrophe  in 
the  history  of  the  US.  is  to  realize  that  we  must  not 
allow  Britain  toào»  lose  this  war.  9^r , the  present 
moment  there  is  still  a chance  for  England  to  win  without 
our  entering  the  war,  provided  that  we  make  up  our  minds 
before  it  is  too  late. 
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BatIGgATION  and  Li 


There  is  not  a single  citizen  in  the  USA.  who  is  not  the 
descendent  of  x former  immigrants.  The  entire  population  of  this 
country  is  huilt  up  by  immigration  and  sin-ce  its  very  foundation 
it  has  been  one  of  America’s  basic  principles  to  grant  personal 
freedom  and  the  rifeht  of  working  and  earning  his  living  to  every 
legally  admitted  alien.  This  has  given  this  country  its  unique 
position  5ui±smucc±laxx1Q[±±a[  among  the  nations  and  has  made  it  a 
symbol  and  a haven  for  mnnumerable  suppressed  human  beings  all 
over  the  world.  ~ — 


But  conditions  in  the  ent ire/ha'^se  much  changed  during  the  last 
decades  and  America  has  became  more  a'nd  more  influenced  by  ideas 
imported  from  other  countries  and  not  at  all  agreeing  with  its 
fundamental  and  constitutional  principles• 

A great  cry  is  current  these  days  about  the  number  of  immigrants 
reputedly  replacing  American  workers.  It  is  said  that  each  additio 
nal  immigrant  takes  a job  away  from  a native  worker  and  that,  if 
there  aren’t  enough  ÿobé  for  millions  of  US.  citizens  the  govern- 
Tpent  should  be  entitled  to  take  any  measure  in  order  to  take 
care  of  its  own  unemployment•  Immigrant  doctors  are  said  to  swamp 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  claimed  that  refugees  will  add  to 
the  US.  relief  burdens  and  that  American  money  will  be  spent  for 
the  support  of  aliens  instead  of  for  the  building  of  America  itee 
self.  Last  not  least  the  Department  of  Labor  is  accused  of  sectet- 
ly  sabotaging  the  quota  and  letting  in  floods  of  - mostly  commun- 
ist-minded  - refugees. 

What  is  the  truth?  Fortunately  there  are  facts  and  figures. 

To  appreciate  the  problem  presented  by  the  present  immigration 
to  the  USA.  we  must  first  of  all  understand  the  extend  of  this 
immigration. 

^/Yhat  then  are  the  figures  of  the  US.  Naturalization  and 
Immigration  Service?  In  the  six  years  period  , July  1,1932 
through  June  30,1938  126.841  aliens  of  all  nationalities  have 
legally  entered  the  USA.  During  the  same  period  178.704  alien 
residents  left  the  USA.  permanently.  That  means  a net  decrease 
of  51.863  in  the  number  of  aliens  residing  in  this  country  for 
the  above  mentioned  six  years!5  period.  Therefore  nobody  could 
rightfully  claim  that  the  increasing  number  of  aliens  is  the 
cause  for  the  increase  of  unemployment  in  this  period. 

Immigration  to  this  country  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  any 
more.  Immigration  regulations  were  started  in  1882.  The  keystone 
of  the  present  American  Immigration  policy  is  the  Immigration 
Act  of  Febr.5 ,1917.  On  June  3,1921  the  first  quota  Act  became 
effective  and  was  amended  by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  These 
three  Acts  contain  all  the  laws  and  requirements  concerning  the 
immigrat^gn^^  aliens  to  this  country.  I want  to  call  to  your 
attentiofi^liat  all  these  laws  have  been  established  long  before  % 
the  depression  and  certainly  long  before  the  heavy  influx  of 
European  refugees,  so  that  nobody  possibly  could  say  that  aby  of 
these  laws  have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  recent  immigranten. 
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According  to  the  Immigration  Act  of  1934  the  total  quota  of 
immigrants  to  this  country  is  153.774  a year.  Each  country  has 
a quota  proportioned  to  the  numhTer  of  inhabitants  of  its  native 
origin  living  in  continental  USA.  in  1920. 

the^tablishment  of  this  limitations  was  the 
quota  of  153.774  a year  reached  in  full  or  even  approximately 
but  in  the  contrary  795.S'23  more  alien  immigrants  than  actually 

from  1932  to'’1938!'’  entered  the  USA.  in  the  six  years  per^d 


concerned  only  a small  percentage  of  all  immi- 
enter  the  employment  market.  Of  67.895  immi- 
under  16  years  of  age  and  10.646  over  45  years 
P0t6ךזtially  employable  body  of  only  47.068 
• Of  the  original  total  55,8^  were  women.  Many  of  them 
join  husbands,  fathers  or  children  already  established 
country  and  therefore  didn’t  enter  the  employment  market 


As  far 
grants 
grants 
of  age. 
persons 
came  to 
in  this 
at  all. 


But  have  these  immigrants  taken  American  jobs?  Ko  one  can 

state  that  no  immigrant  has  taken  a job  from  an 
American.  But  there  is  no  sound  ground  at  all  for  generalizations 
as  to  thousands  of!  Americans  displaced  by  immigrant  workmen. 
American  enterprisers  certainly  are  not  more  sentimental  than 

countries  and  if  they  hire  a man  they 

???  newcomers,  bot  yet  being  well 

adjusted,  not  being  familiar  with  American  life,  unable  to  speak 
or  wr  te  a correct  English  , bewildered  by  the  experiences  he 

ין® re ב וe  came  here  is,  during  the  first  years 
after  his  iinmigration,  not  very  likely  to  be  an  asset  for  an  or- 
dinary  American  enterprise.  He  therefore  only  gets  minor  jobs  or 
those  that  Americans  don’t  like  to  take  or  new,  additional  jobs 
are  created  for  him.  Last  year  several  large  Kew  York  stores  and 
new  England  mills  were  accused  of  hiring  refugees  and  firing 
Americans.  Tbi|  rumour,  spread  by  a whispering  campaign,  became 
so  prevalent,îâ st  November , these  stores  issued  a forthright  denial. 
The  statements  and  sworn  affidavits  of  these  stores ,( among  them 
are  Macy’s,  Bloomingdale , Lord  and  Taylor  5:6),  all  show  that  the 
number  of  immigrants  employed,  compared  with  the  total  of  their 
employees  is  far 'less  than  and  that  nowhere  an  American 
was  fired  to  make  room  for  an  immigrant  but  that  for  most  of  them 
additional  jobs  have  been  created. 

as  professional  men,  doctors,  lawyers  5:6.  are  concerned 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  USA.  lawyers,  beinff 
officers  of  the  court  , must  be  citizens  befoTi^ey  can  practice 
Since  one  must  live  in  this  country  for  five  years  ^to  qualify  foi• 

reointîv’’ÎLi  *יי®''®  ®annot  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of 

recently  Immipsated  lavyers  competing  with  Americans.  As  for 

dentists:  dentistry  in  the  USA.  is  far  more  advanced  thin  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  Hence,  few.  if  anv  foreiin  L״״ 
con  practice  in  this  country  without  at  least  two  ylafi  Idditll 

to  gerr״finsl 

dlHirthri  eזרa״זlntaions  have  become  more^Irt^Sorrfigffl 

during  the  last  years  so  that  in  New  York  70-90<  of וו ־  tv,־! 

!dates  failed  in  the  last  examinations.  After  ׳the  language  ei^Imi- 
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nation  comes  the  medical  State  Board  examination.  Foreigners 
have  to  prepare  for  at  least  two  years  in  order  to  pass  it.  And 
in  addition  to  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  most  of  the 
States  passed  laws  requiring  citizenship  before  the  issuence  of  a 
doctor’s  license.  So  by  no  means  this  country  id  swarap806  by  foreign 
physicians  or  has  to  fear  to  be  swamped  by  them  in  the  future. 

Œn  Thanksgivings  Eve  1938,  only  a few  days  after  the  worst 
slaughtering  of  innocents  the  so-called  civilized  European 
world  has  had  in  centuries,  Mr. Kendall,  President  General  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  has  thought 
it  is  duty  to  give  a speech  over  station  WMCA  warning  Americans 
not  to  let  down  their  immigration  bars  and  claiming  that  there  is 
no  room  for  further  immigration  in  this  country.  To  proove  his 
argumentation  he  gives  a lot  of  figures  but  they  cannot  stand  care״״ 
ful  examination.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  already  contradicted 
i>y  my  previous  statements  but  there  is  one  particular  misinfor- 
mation  he  gives  to  which  I want  to  call  your  attention.  Mr. Kendall 
claims  that  there  are  upwards  of  1.000.000  aliens  now  on  the  re- 
lief  rolls  of  this  country.  This  is  a lie.  Not  a single  alien  is 
and  can  be  on  the  relief  rolls~Fecause  the  US.  law  requires  that 
every  alien  becoming  a public  charge  has  to  be  deported.  The  so- 

immigration  law  is  a special  pro- 
to  become  a public  charge.  Every 
getting  an  immigration  visa,  has 
he  never  will  become  a public  charge 
rigid. 


called  '׳L.P.C."  clause  of  the 
vision  batring  persons  likely 
prospective  immigrant,  before 
to  give  sufficient  proof  that 
and  the  réquirements  are  very 


Does  immigration  restriction  lower  or  abolish  unemployment? 
Organized  labor  has  always  argumed  that  restriction  of  immigration 
will  reduce  unempl copient  and  will  bring  about  higher  wages.  This 
irajJlies  that  there  is  a limited  number  of  jobs,  fixed  by  a rigid 
formula,  and  consequently  the  more  workers  the  fewer  jobs  per  wor- 
ker.  The  same  wrong  arguments  were  brought  forward  against  the 
employment  of  women  , for  the  removal  of  older  poeple  from  the 
employment  market  in  order  to  make  rrom  for  the  young  ones,  to 
keep  childrén  in  school  longer  than  necessary  and  now  to  slam 
the  immigration  doors  for  ever.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
this  line  of  reasoning  leads  to  beîîéve  that  increase  in  popula- 
tion  increases  unemplojrmen t and  that  that  country  ôs  most  pros- 
perous  that  has  the  smallest  population.  But  one  the  most  impor- 
tant~Ta'ctörs  making  for  relatively  more  jobs  is  population  growth. 
The  heavy  goods  industry  of  this  country  is  Partly  geared  to 
a higher  standard  of  living  and  partly  to  a growing  populatmon. 
V/hen,  bevause  of  birth  control  and  immigration  restrictions,  po- 
pulation  ceased  to  grow,  stagnation  in  the  heavy  goods  industry 
progressivly  paralized  all  industries. 

After  a quarter  of  a century  during  which  there  has  been  relative- 
ly  little  because  of  the  World  v7ar  and  severe  immi- 

gration  restrictions  the  US.  to-day  are  confronted  with  the  lar- 
gest  unemployment  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Restriction  of 
immigration  have  not  rKxtxix±K:tx]a1MDB  prevented  unemployment.  Beforfc 
thsi  time,  from  1090-1910  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  has 
come  to  this  country,  12■^  Millions.  The  same  period  shows  an  in- 
crease  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  by  15.000.000  of  63^. 
Population  increased  by  29  Million  or  46^  in  the  same  period,  and 
there  was  an  extremly  increasing  actdvdty  industrial  activity  all 
over  the  country. 
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Investigation  of  the  recent  years’  immigration  shows  that  there 
has  been  a constantly  rising  number  of  individuals  bringing 
valuable  foreign  markets,  patents  and  ideas  to  the  American  in- 
dustry.Kany  new  factories  have  been  started  by  immigrants  . The 


they  didn't  produce  before 
until  a few  years  ago  most 
here  with  sufficient  or  even 
statements  the  mere  costs 


US־^•  to-day  are  exporting  articles 
or  not  in  such  a large  extend. /And 
of  the  European  immigrants  arrived 
large  funds.  According  to  official 


of  bringing  uf)  and  educating  a child  in  the  US. '3  public 
obhools  to  age  15  has  been  estimated  from  4.543  to  6.277  / and 
this  budgets  are  made  up  for  relief  classes.  With  the  immigrants 
America  receives  a fully  trained  individium  at  no  initial  costs 
whatsoev  er . 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  the  experiences  other  countriej 
had  with  immigrants  in  1 relation  to  labor  during  the  recent 
years.  In  the  Netherlands  the  number  of  workers  who  have  been 
given  employment  by  thé  direct  economic  activities  of  refugees 
was  approximately  the  sama  as  the  number  of  refugees  who  had 
come  into  the  country.  90^  of  the  additional  employed  were 
citizens  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Snlai^  15.000  workers  have 
been  given  employment  by  11.000  immigrants.  The  number  of  workers 
employed  as  a direct  result  of  these  immigrants  activities  are 
nearly  20.000. 

But  these  developments  still  going  on  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  forsee  all  the  possible  consequences.  But  we  have  to 
admit  that  the  careful  analysis  of  the  status  qua  reveals  that 
the  effect  of  Immigration  on  Labor  shows  much  more  positive  traits 
hegat  iv  ones.  And  why  should  the  immigration  s±x±i1K  wave  of 
the  recent  years  not  as  well  be  able  to  provide  a stimulus  to 
the,  growth  of  this  country  as  the  immigration  wave  of  1848?  !t 
listorical  fact  that  during  the  Civil  7/ar  it  have  been  these 
settlers  who  quickly  and  ably  filled  the  demand  for 
skilled  workers. 

There  is  no  reasonabe  excuse  for  this  country,  built  and  po- 
pulated  by  former  immigrants  , why  it  should  foilew 

the  advice  ojff  a disturbed  and  mislead  world  and  turn  away  from 
its  basic  principles,  denying  the  right  of  entry  and  the  right 
of  work  to  further  immigrants,  who  come  to  its  shores,  eager 
to  adjust  themselves  and  eager  to  become  loyal  citizens. 


/And  some  of  them 
very  ably  fill 
the  urgent  demand 
of  this  country 
for  skilled  work- 
men. 


Dec. 1939. 
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The  USA. »since  their  very  foundation,  have  been  a country 
of  immigrants  and  there  is  not  one  single  person  in  this 
country **hi  br:  p^iml  m,  L Iflfa  whose  ancestora^adn' t to  go 
through  all  the  hardships  of  an  immigrants/^-nd  who  hadn’t 
to  meet  and  to  master  the  innumerable  difficulties  that 
every  person  coming  from  abroad  and  starting  life  in  a 
new  country  has  to  got  through.  It  has  always  been  a special 
privilege  of  this  country,  which  claims  to  be  exclusively 
based  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  personal  freedom, 
to  grant  the  legally  admitted  alien  the  right  of  working 
and  earning  his  living.  This  realization  of  the  demand 
^ giviMran  equal  chance  to  every  human  being  has  given 
America״ its  unique  position  in  the  world  and  has  made  it 
y symbol  and  a haven  for  innumerable  suppressed  human 
beings  all  over  the  woiid. 

^’^donditions  in  the  world  have  very  much  changed  during  the 
last  decades  and  even  America  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
influenced  by  ideas  imported  from  other  contfanents  and  not 
at  all  inherent  in  tits  f nnndn t i nn  1 rîfn  m־ ! ! !■  ! ! 

A great  cry  is  current  these  days  about  the  number  of 
immigrants,  especially  refugees,  reputedly  displacing 

It  is  said  that  each  additional  immigrant 
takes  a job  away  from  a native  worker  and  that  if  there 
aren  t enough  jobs  for  millions  of  U.S.  citizens  this 
country  has  to  take  any  measures  it  can  to  take  care  of 
Its  own  unemjpbyment.  Cfn  New  York  department  stores  are 
accused  of  firing  native  Americans  in  order  to  hire 
cheap  refugees;  in  New  England^  according  to  oft-repeated 
rumours,  entire  mills  are  being  manned  by  immigrant sTl  It 
is  feared  that  American  money  will  be  spent  for  the  support 
of  immigrants  instead  of  '*hv  for  the  building  of  America 
Itself.  It  is  claimed  that  refugees  will  add  to  the  U.S. 

that  they  will  create  a serious  ]piMiaijSDax 
charitable  problem.  Immigrant  doctors  are  said  to  swamp  the 
medical  profession  and  to  cut  rates  and  last  not  least 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  accused  of  secretly  sabotaging 
the  quota  and  lettmng  in  floods  of  mostly  communist-minded 
refugees. 

/ T'licoc  ohallongos — show  us  ־Mfiat  "^he  immigration  problem, 
^though  basically  economic  and  scientific,  is  complicated 
to-day  with  emotional  and  propaganda-disturbed  questions 
i OS- race , democrafcy , nationalism & c.  that  have  no  scientific 
branding  at  all.  ) 

hat  is  the  truth?  Fortunately  there  are  facts  and  figures 
to  which  we  can  turn  for  our  answers.  To  appreciate  the 
problem  presented  by  the  present  immigration  to  the  USA. 
we  must  understand  the  extend  of  this  immigrât  ion  .^Th is 
also  will  immediately  refute  the  accusations  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor 

7hat  then  are  the  figures  of  the  USA.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service?  In  the  six  years  period,  July  1,1932 
through  June  30,1938  126.841  aliens  of  all  nationalities 
have  KKixR  legally  entrered  the  USA.  During  the  same  period 
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178,704  alien  residents  left  the  USA.  permanently.  This 
resulted  in  a net  decrease  of  51.863  in  the  number  of  a 
aliens  residing  in  this  country.  Therefore  the  number 
of  aliens  juai  having ^^^oi^icj^ably  decreased  dunring  the 
years  in  question  thec/immi^ants  cannot  have  added  to 
this  country's  unemployment. 


Besides f immigration  to  this  country  is  by  no  means 
arbitrary  any  more^  Immigration  regulation  to  the  US'־״, 
were  star  ted  af4<a:  the  heavy  iiifluA  uf  FbTish'and 

Uussish  Jcwstaf%^  the  Urresidii  pegromo*  The  keystone  of 
the  present  American  immigration  policy  is  the  Immigration 
Act  of  February  5,1917.  On  June  3,  1921  the  First  ^uota 
Act  became  effective  and  was  amended  by  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1924,  These  three  acts  contain  all  the  laws  and 
requirements  concerning  dhe  immigration  of  aliens  to 
this  country,^  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  these  laws  have  been  established  long  before  the 
depression  and  certainly  long  before  the  heavy  influx 
oiff  European  refugees,  so  that  nobady  possibly  could 
say  that  any  of  these  lawy  are  made  in  favor  of  the 
recent  immigrants. 


According  to  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  the  total 
quota  of  immigrants  admitted  to  this  country  is  153.774 
a year.  Each  country  of  the  world  has  a quota  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  inhabitans  of  its  native  origin  living  in 
ÄKxSStocbtxiié&Ä  continental  USA.  in  1920.  fTEe  six  largest 

quotas  therefore  are:  J 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland;  65.721 

Germany  and  Austria:  27,370 

Irish  Free  State:  17.853 

Poland:  6,524 

Italy:  5.802 

Sweden;  SxSx±^  3.314. 

Other  quotas  are:  Czecho-Slovakia:  2.874;  Soviet  Russia: 
2.712;  Hungary:  869;  Rumania:  377;  Greece:  307;  Spain:  252; 
Turkey;  226;  Syria  and  Lybanon  123;  Bulgaria  100, 

The  quota  is  determined  by  the  birthplace  and  not  by  the 
citizenship  of  the  prospective  immigrant. 

How  did  this  quotfc-system  function?  in  1933  only  8,220 
quota  immigrants  en־tered  but  65.233  left  the  USA.  That 
means  a net  loss  for  1933  of  57.013  aliens.  In  1934 
there  was  a decrease  of  10.301  persons  and  in  1935  of 
3.882  persons.  It  was  not  till  1936  that  there  was  an 
actually  increase  in  aliens  due  to  immigration.  The  increas 
in  1936  was  512,  in  1937  23,508  and  in  1938  42.685.  But 
in  none  of  these  years  was  the  full  quota  reached  or  even 
approximately  an^  as  shown  before  the  total  decrease  for 
these  six  years  was  more  than  5 0,000. ך 
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The  combined  German-Aus trian  quota  has  neyer  been  filled 
till  1938,  1933-1938  only  46.767  persons  were  admitted» 
that  means  only  28%  of  the  full  number  permitted  under 
the  quota  limits.  By  no  MRaraxxiil  stretch  of  imagination 
can  46.767  German  refugees  be  considered  dba  a competing 

factor  with  the  huge  body  of  American  labor  or  industry. 

(^ren  in  1938  only  17.868  Germans  came  to  the  USA.  Only  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,1939  x±iix±k*  the  entire  quota  of 
27.370  has  been  filled^ 

As  far  as  jobs  are  concerned  only  a small  percentage  of  a 
all  immigrants  are  eligible  to  enter  the  emlployment  marie t. 
Of  67.895  immigrants  ±k  10.181  were  under  16  years  of  age 
and  10.646  over  45  years  of  age.  That  leaves  an  potentially 
employable  body  of  only  47.068  persons.  Ofi  the  original  total 
55,8  % were  women.  Many  of  them  came  to  join  husbands  or 
fathers  xixaatiy  or  children  already  established  in  this 
country  and  therefore  didn't  enter  the  employment  market 
at  a 11 . 


But  have  these  immigrants  taken  American  jobs?  Ho  one 
can  categorically  state  that  no  immigrant  has  taken  a 
job  from  an  American.  But  neither  i-8  there'^a^  sound  ground 
for  generalizations  as  to  thousands  of  Americans  displaced  by 
11ei*ug»€  workmen^ Birst  af  all  we  have  to  realize  that  the 
attifiude  towards  the  immigrant  is  not  always  friendly 
and  that  there  are  innumerable  diffic^t^s  and  handicaps 
which  he  has  to  meet .^Ameri can  ana  certainly 

are  not  more  sentimental  than  dheir  collègues  in  other 
countries  and  if  they  hire  a man  they  want  to  get 
money, b«»#.  The  immigrant  , not  yet  being  well  adjusted, 
not  being  familiar  with  American  life  and  habits  , unable 
to  speak  a correct  English,  bewildered  by  the  expeirences 
he  ha^l  to  go  through  before  he  came  here,  is /סבי t very 
likely  to  be  an  asstet  for  an  ordinary  American  business 
d-u1»4n<9^  tho  first  years.  Therefore  the  jobs  hthese  immigrants 
get  are  those  that  no  American  would  like  to  take.  Or  new 
^obs  are  created  for  them  and  that  doesn't  harm  anybody. 


2' 


There  has  been  a rumour,  spread  by  a whispering  campaign, 
that  became  so  prevalent  last  November  that  a groug  of 
large  New  York  stores  «a  ■pQ-rt,h^’Tgbbi-141.^»4>fl1 . 

il/'  Shey  were  accused  of  hiring  refugees  and  firmng  Americans. 

issuing  denial  statementé  printed  in  the  New 
/ T fjJfcJCinyv•  Å^(  York  press  were  Delos  Walker,  vice-president  of  R.H.Macy 
^ ^  סע ד.,  V/alter  Hoving,  president  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  Samuel 

Y/.  Reyburn,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associ- 
ated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  Kenneth  Collins,  Yice-president 
' of  Gimbels,  and  executives  of  Hears,  Stern  Bros., and  Bloo- 

raingdale’s.  since  then  some  of  the  stores  have  issued  sworn J 


. affidavits  as  to  the  number  of  refugees  employed.  And  the 
a j/ show  that  the  number  ^of  immigrants  which  they  employ, 

å t ' Cm  » fHT  ..י(  ■i-'u  +־u^  MiiWMkïTsh — 4.4--ו_  ^w.יr^ ר ^ ר 


rr■  )compared  with  the  miimSsiSrbf  their  employees  is  far  less 
/ (/  and  that  nowhere  an  American  was  fired  to  make 

room  for  an  immigrant  but  that  for  most  of  them  additional 
jobs  have  been  created.  d״,  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  Shelton^  Connecticut  disclosed  th  it , t Vmi  n 11n־à 
instead  of  a large  number,  according  to  widespread  rumoUBS, 
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one  single  refugee  has  been  employed  in  one  of  the  plants 
as  an  elevator  operator  * a job  which  has  been  created 
for  him  and  no  one  has  been  désplaced•^ 

Aé  far  as  Professional  men»  doctors»  lawyers  !Scc•  are 
concerned  IhHxgttwxtigK  there  is  no  valid  basis  for 
complain.  In  the  U.S.  lawyers,  being  officers  of  the  court» 
must  be  citizens  before  they  can  practice.  Since  one  must 
live  in  this  country  for  five  years  to  qualify  for  citizen- 
ship  » obviously  there  cannot  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of 
immigrant  lawyers  competing  with  Americans,  As  for  dentists: 
American  dentistry  is  much  farther  advanced  than  dentistry 
in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  , Hence  » few» 
if  any  foreign  dentists  can  practice  in  this  country  with- 
out  at  least  two  years  additional  training.  As  for  medical 
doctors:  1X8  Foreign  physicians  who  v/ant  to  get  a licence 
in  this  country  have  to  pass  first  a language  examination 
in  all  States  of  the  U,S,  before  they  are  admitted  to 
the  examinations  fof  the  State  Board,  These  language 
examinations  have  been  more  and  more  rigid  during  the  last 
yeai5.  In  New  York  they  have  made  it  so  difficult  that  70-90^ 
of  all  the  candidates  failed  in  the  last  examinations, 


fag-  the  PTsmimtinnq  nf  thp  mpr^innl  hoa-rA-  Most  of  these 
immigrant  doctors  being  over  40  years  old  tiaey־  have  to 
prepare  for  at  least  two  years  in  order  to  pass  this 
examination  and  to  get  a licence.  Besides  most  of  the  ^ 
states  ofl  the  U,S.  now  require  citizenship  in■  oydor 
issue  a licence.  So  by  no  means  this  country  is  swamped  / 
by  foreign  physicians  or  has  to  fear  that  it  will  be  sv/amped 
by  them  in  the  future. 

On  the  eve  of  Thanksgivings day  1938»  only  a few  days 
after  the  worst  pogrom  Germany  had  in  centuries»  Mr, Kendall» 
President  General  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  a 
®B®«  rad io-si?aagJl  over  station  WMCA  warning  Americans  not 
to  let  down  their  immigration  bars.  According  to  his  statem« 
ments  America  !י«— swamppd  TOi4;b---jjnrni g-r!an-hg  axxÂ  has  no  room 
for  further  immigration.  He-uges  a 10t--^f-Xlguj1e^»but 
^they  cannot  stand  careful  examination,  nm  not 

g^ing  to  refute  all  his  statements  be<:aua£--that״-wauld 
taie  me  too  much  of  the  available~^ia€  but  there  is  one 
s4«tement  that  I cannet-le־t  pir5B--w-i4fee«t^c0Lntradiction. 

Mr. Kendall  claims  that  there  are  upwards  of  1.000,000  aliens 
now  on  the  relief  rolls  of  this  country.  This  is  a lie. 

There  are  not  a million  an<t  noljajhundred  thousand  and  not 
ten  thousand  onHc^iefs  rolls»  but  not  a single  one  of 
all  the  aliens  because  the  US,  law  requires  that  every 
alien  going  on  public  relief  has  to  be  deported^־  The  so-cal- 
led  "L.r.C,”  clause  of  the  immigration  law  is  a special 
provision  barring  persons  likely  to  become  a public  charge. 
Bvery  prospective  immigrant»  before  getting  an  immigration 
visa»  has  to  give  sufficient  prooyip  that  he  never  will 
become  a public  charge  and  the  reqirements  for  this  proo־^«» 
belief  me»  are  very  rigid.  ' 
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There  has  been  said  that  a large  amoHnt  of  American  capital 
is  spent  for  immigrants  and  for  their  adjustment  in  this 
country  instead  of  using  it  for  native  •*Americans•  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  "7/hite  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection"tSection  3,  The  Home  and  the  Child,  N.Y.1931 
p.115  ) has  stated  that  the  mere  cost  of  bringing  up  and 
educating  a child  in  the  US.'s  public  schools  to  age  15 
has  been  estimated  from  0 4.543 ־ ־to  0 6.277,  in  certain 
budgets,  many  of  them  made  up  for  relief־  classes.  With 
the  immigrants  America  receives  a fully  trained  individium 
at  no  initial  costs  whatsoever. 


Does  immigration  restriction  lower  or  abolish 
unemployment?  Organized  labor  has  always  argued  that 
restriction  of  immigration  will  reduce  unemployment  and 
will  bring  about  higher  wages.  This  implies  that  there  is 
a limited  number  of  jobs’and  consequently  the  more  workers, 
the  fewer  jobs  per  worker.  That  aloo  meana  tiiat  an  iuurygrSe 


The were  brought  forward 


againstt  the  employment  women,  for  the  removal  of  older 
poeple  from  the  employTnent  market  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  young  ones,  to  keep  children  in  school  as  lang  as 
possible  and  now  to  slamm  immigration  doors  for  ever. 
tTarried  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  line  of  reasoning 
leads  to  believe  that  that  country  is  most  prosperous  which 
has  the  smallest  population.  Th4-e,  of  co^rDeד — i stn ^ t tv uc . 


hJ 
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of  the  most  important  factors  making  for  relatively  more 
jobs  is  population  grpwth.  The  heavy  goods  industry  of  this 
country  was  partly  geared  to  a higher  standard  of  living 
and  partly  to  a growing  population.  When,  because  of  birth- 
control  and  immigration  restrmctions,  population  ceased  to 
grow,  stagnation  in  the  heavy  goods  industry  progressively 
paralyzed  all  industry. 


מ* 
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After  a quarter  of  a century  during  which  there  has  been 
relatively  little  unemployment,  inm  part  because  of  the 
World  War,  in  part  because  of  severe  immigration  restrictions 
USA.  is  today  confronted  with  the  larges־t  unemployment  in 
the  history  of  the  country  . Restrietion  of  immigration 
has  not  prevented  the  present  unemployment. 

From  1890-1910  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  has  come 
to  this  country:  12.500.000.  The  same  period  showed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  by  15.000.000. 
(Ifvom  23.300000  to  38.200.000) ^ Population  increased  46^ 
Qfrom  63.000.0^0  to  92.000.000^  but  the  number  of  gainfully 
employed  63^.C0oal  production  increased  from  140.000.000 
to  448.000.000  tons,  steel  increased  sevenfold  from  3.400.00*^ 
to  24.000.000,  copper  quadrupled  (from  101.000  to  448.000 
tons),  railway  tonnage  nearly  trebled  (77.000.000.000  to 
219.000.000.000)  bank  clearings  trebled  ( from  58.000.000.000 
to  169,000.000.000).  This  advance  in  industrial  activity 
was  of  course  not  altogether  the  consequence  of  heavy  imrai- 
gration.  But  it  shows  that  immigration  did  not  decrease  the 
number  of  jobs  or  make  for  unemployment  in  any  industry.'^ 
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If  we  investigate  the  i1nmigrantijt»of  the  recent  years, 
we  will  find  out  that  there  has  been  a constantly  rising 
number  of  individuals  bringing  valuable  foreign  markets  , 
Patents  and  ideas  to  the  American  industry.  Many  new 
factories  have  been  initiated  by  immigrants.  The  USA. 
are  to-day  exporting  articles  they  didn’t  export  before 
or  not  in  such  a large  extend  (for  instance  movies!)  And 
by  far  not  all  the  immigrants  arrived  here  without  funds. 


In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  e3^eriences  v/hich  other  countries  had  with  immigrants 
in  ra^tion  to  t^  labor  and^unemployment  problem  during 
the  recent  years.  In  the  Netherlands  the  number  of 
workers  who  have  been  given  additional  employment  by  the  di- 
rect  economic  activities  of  refugees  was  approximately  the 
same  as  the  number  of  refugees  who  had  come  into  the 
country.  90^  of  such  workers  were  citizens  of  the  Netherlands 
New  industries  were  Created  and  produced  primarily  such 
articles  formerly  imported  from  Germany.  In  England  we 
find  an  equal  situation.  15.000  English  workers  have  been 
given  employment  by  11.000  refugees.  The  number  of  v/orkers 
employed  as  a direct  result  sunsxiuudi:  of  these  refugee  acti- 
vities  are  nearly  20.000.  Aâunost  the  entire  furtrade  has  been 
transferred  from  Leipzig  to  London  and  Paris  and  that 
implies  that  the  fur-dying  autobxlkitxfxx  dressing  and  finishing 
industry  has  been  moved  to  this  countries. 

But  all  these  developments  stiïli  continue  and  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  summarize  ail  the  possible  consequences. 

The  analysis  of  the  status  quo  certainly  revealt  that  the 
consequences  of  immigration,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned, 
show  much  more  positiv  traits  than  negatj,vones.  And  why 
should  the  immigration  wave  of  the  receniy^ot  as  well 
be  able  to  provide  a«  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  this 
country  as  the  immigration  wave  in  1848.  ^kiexKXJuagxxicttiKxx 
At  that  time  too  it  may  have  taken  a few  years^^  adjust 
all  these  new  settlers,  but  it  is  a historicalyjtnat  during 
the  eivil  War  it  have״ythese  new  settlers  who  quickly  and 
ably  filled  the  rising  demand  for  skilled  workers.  There 
is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  this  country,  built  and  po- 
pulated  by  immigrants  , why  it  should  jE»i1txa1JUE3Dcfx30axx±x 
lDcx±KxנpdblKi1[±sxx3ut±xzנcck:kkxנuםBKxנi[£  follo.w±xs  advice 
of  a disturbed  and  misleaâ  woild  and.  turnSâ  away  from 
its  basic  principles,  deny  the  right  of  entry  and  the  right 
of  wàrk  to  further  immigrants,  who  come  to  its  shores, 
eagerto  learn,  eager  to  hK±yx3EJ1JbcK3cgax  adjust  themselves 
and  eager  to  become  loyal  citizens. 
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The  , 8 Inoo  their  very  foundation!  have  been  a aountry 
of  !מזמז lg1רfחיte  and  there  10  not  one  9int״le  person  in  thl8 
country*»  ־white  population  whose  ancoators  hadn't  to  go 
through  rll  the  hardehtpo  of  an  Irinlgrr-nts  and  who  hadn't 
to  meet  and  to  maeter  the  Innuraerahle  difficulties  that 
every  person  coming  from  abroad  and  ntartlnrr  life  in  a 
new  country  ha»  to  got  through.  It  h0f3  alvrays  been  a speeia 
privilege  of  this  oountryt  v׳hlch  olatTng  to  be  exclue ively 
base?  on  the  jrinciple»  of  liberty  and  personal  freedomt 
to  grant  tVie  legally  admitted  alien  the  right  of  working 
and  earning  iiis  living•  Thin  reallration  of  the  deraand 
to  give  cm  e {lUil  choree  to  every  hunr>n  being  has  given 
AUierica  lt8  urilquo  position  in  the  v/orld  and  has  made  it 
y syrabol  and  a havceu  for  Innttmerablö  suppreesed  huanan 
beings  all  over  the  wojMld• 

Jonditiono  Ir!  the  'torld  bar«  very  much  changed  during  the 
last מ0^1ן 0 9י ׳  and  over  An  er  10«  seema  to  be  more  and  mors 
influenoed  by  ideas  imported  fron  other  ennthnento  and  not 
at  all  inherent  in  tite  foundotlor«• 


ji  groat  ery  is  current  these  deys  about  the  number  of 
iTiiJiigran■!;»»  eepecislly  refugees*  reputedly  displacing 
Araerican  ^jorkers#  It  19  seid  that  each  additional  immigrant 
tokes  a job  away  from  a native  worker  and  that  If  there 
aren’t  enough  jobs  for  nllliona  of  tJ♦^)•  citlsens  this 
country  hue  to  take  any  meaeures  it  can  to  tfjke  care  of 
itr.  o־vku  uoeuilpojaaent•  In  ew  York  department  stores  are 
־ccusai  of  firing  native  »nerioens  in  order  to  hire 
cheap  refugooa;  in  ij«w  י»n׳רian1ו.  aoaording  to  uft-repoated 
rumours  * entire  mllis  are  being  manned  by  iramigrsnts•  It 
ie  feare  chat  Aaicrican  money  will  be  spent  for  the  support 
of  imtaLgranto  icbteud  or  for  the  buil.ding  of  icserica 
itael'״•  It  is  olaiiaed  chat  refugees  will  add  to  the  l/»S• 
relief  burdens  and  that  they  will  create  a serious  iPhUkknix 

/V  Vh  €1 ' ^ן ר ך  r k 'W  t fh  » v•  f *t  W I 4^  ^ ■w  י■!  #■>  wi  ^ ^ V*  a 
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modioni  proXeasioii  and  to  cut  rateo  an  J last  not  least 
the  ׳ejartmeui;  of  *juUor  is  occused  of  »ocretly  sabotaging 
the  quotfc  and  i-otting  in  floods  of  moptly  c0Inזfוuni3t•1ainded 
refugees• 


These  challengos  sho«  us  that  the  immigration  problem* 
though  basically  eoouomio  and  sciontifio*  is  oomplicated 
lo-dty  with  emotioael  and  propaganda-disturbed  .!uestions 
Of]  race  *democracy  * nationalism  & 3•  that  have  no  soientifio 
standing  at  nil. 


hat  is  the  truth?  ■Fortunately  there  are  faots  and  figures 
to  rhioh  we  oan  tarn  for  our  an^^wera.  !.•ל  appréciât•  the 
problem  presentei  by  the  present  immigration  to  the  USA• 
ve  must  understand  the  extend  of  this  itmalgration•  This 
also  will  limned  lately  refute  the  accusations  of  the  Depart• 
ment  of  Labor. 

hat  then  are  the  figures  of  the  U3A•  Inamigration  and 
Faturalisation  service?  In  the  six  years  period*  July  1*1932 
through  June  30*193d  126*041  aliens  of  all  nationalities 
have  Kxtxe  legally  entrered  the  U3A•  During  the  eame  period 
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17B,7ü4  alien  reeidentB  left  the  USA•  perui&nently•  Thti 
resulted  In  a net  deoreiiae  of  51,803  in  tlie  nuaber  of  1 
aliens  residing  in  thio  ccuutry.  IVicrofore  the  number 
of  aliéna  sudk  bKring  couelierfcvbly  decroaeed  dunrlng  th< 
years  in  c^ueetlon  tho  immigrante  cannot  lu'Te  added  to 
this  o oun  try  * 0 urfimpl  oyr^ient  • 

9. 

״'ealdee,  irr1ml15i*ation  to  tlilp  country  is  by  no  means 

arbitrary  i ny  more,  Inmierf  tion  regulation  to  the  US״■» 

ütîirtod  in  16C^  eft  er  t’ne  lie  ary  influx  of  Polish  c 

r.i'. söiwh  Jero  r.fter  tlio  .־uocii.n  pogroFiS,  Ihe  keystone  01 

the  !resent  mortem  irraijxat  1 on' policy  is  the  Xcralgral 

Act  of  Vebrnnry  5,1917.  On  June  3,  1921  the  First  jaot« 

AOt  bccjne  effective  and  was  amended  by  the  lamlgratloc 

Act  of  19C4•  Vboso  three  acta  contain  all  the  laws  and 

re  iulr!?ri0r1ts  concerning  dbo  inauigration  of  aliens  to 

this  co’^ntry•  I want  tc  call  your  attention  to  the  fict 

that  c.ll  these  la^ye  have  been  established  long  befor«1  t 

lepresfioh  and  certainly  io;1g  before  the  hca/y  influx 

of  '^uropcii.n  refagwca,  so  that  nobody  possibly  could 

say  tfiwt  ù.a/  af  those  1 .v,y  a1*e  »4atl6  in  favor  of  the 

rtfcart,  iiaml,  rancs• 

• ^ 

/ coord ing  wO  the  iMialgrutivm  ...ob  of  1924  the  total 
quo  tu  of  Imi.jTiiiriis  .udMltcod  to  this  country  is  153*774 
a ya.ir•  'faob  country  of  tho  world  hue  a quota  proportlo 
ז^^י־*  the  iiuraber  of  inht  bit&UB  of  it»  native  origin  living 
lrhcr.rbX^tx:dr»:l^ht«  continental  UXA•  in  192u•  fh©  six  larg 
quotas  there foro  are î 

■r1־c־'t  ?־ritaln  ׳-nd  *ortacra  Irelr^ui;  65,721 
rer’rany  and  uctria:  27.370 
“rlsb  ?ree  State.  17.053 
"יסי and: 

It 50 » ד : ־’15’׳? 

“.reden: 314 .: ל. 

Other  quotuo  ar«i  Csecho-.vl  vakla;  2.874;  ooviet  Hugoia 
•’,71י״;  Hungary:  369;  ;.u?naniu;  077;  Greece;  307;  opaini  : 
Turkey:  226;  hyrie.  and  X.ybanon  123;  Bulgaria  100• 

Tne  quotu  ic  f’etc;1«״־inc׳l  by  the  birtbplaoo  and  not  hy  th< 
cl  ti70״®hip  of  t'l«  pT'cr  , Qct ivu  ùu.ui^.rar.t * 


Ho’v  lid  this  quo  to- ay.  to  lÄ  fiuictionV  in  1953  only  0*22' 
quott.  lTm:1i״rautR  entet^ad  but  05,205  left  the  bSA*,  That 
Wrtnrc  a not  lose  for  1 53  of  57,010  alione.  In  1934 
thero 7< ׳a0 ־ ־*  dcoi’oaoe  of  lü,30i  persoue  and  in  1935  of 
3.3J2 זסן-לגז׳ י!«.  It  ;ae  not  .ill  1956  tiiat  there  xyas  an 
act  i.lly  Increase  la  alieua  duo  to  iimaigratlon,  !׳he  inoi 
in  193׳)  •s,a3  312,  In  1937  23.508  and  in  1938  42,685•־  But 
ic סווכו ן  of  th.ao«  year  כ ya0  the  full  quota  reached  or  eT< 
approx:!’ u..tely  ane  as  sho.m  •)of  )re  the  total  deoroase  foi 
tb'öüc  six  years 08* י  mora  than  b0,0  • י 

׳,.dually,  under  the  hlgly  restriativo  quota  lav^s  the 
r.ta־Tg3rlng  total,  of  795,823  more  people  could  have  ontsi 
the ו^ז זA  than  vere  roaliy  .j.dmlttci«  08uJbdWd3as0ld1Bin(1^^ 
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Gorï1£1n-..uetrlan  ^uotR  has  DöTer  bern  flll«d 
till  193d•  1933-193Ö  only  46• 767  pereonc  vcro  admit ta df 
that  mefins  only  28>  of  the  full  number  Penalttod  under 
the  quota  llmito•  Hy  no  «aampcrt  otretoh  of  infi>j|iuatlon 
can  46•  767  Genaan  rofugoes  be  oonsidorod  lia  saiMgx  a oompetin^ 
factor  with  the  huge  body  of  ;Aiaerican  labor  or  indue  try• 

▼on  In  1930  only  17»SCd  Germno  oamc  to  the  U3A•  Only  for 
the  year  ending  June  30yl939  xödbdöar  the  netlra  quota  of 
27,370  hi.1.5  been  filled• 

far  ac  jobs  are  concernod  only  a aaull  percentage  of  a 
ell  Ixanirrants  are  eligible  to  enter  the  omlployment  marlet• 
Of  67*895  iamitn*cntB  in  10,181  were  under  16  years  of  age 
and  10,646  over  45  yoare  of  ago•  Tîiat  leuTea  tie  potentially 
employable  body  of  only  47,068  perpons*  cB  the  original  total 
8* ג י  wore  wotæri#  !îany  of  them  oijüie  to  Join  husbande  or 
fathers  :xSbBXKiji[  or  children  already  eDtablished  in  this 
country  ar>d  tljcreforo  didn’t  enter  the  employaient  market 
at  all. 


But  hrre  those  iu1nlj:׳rivato  taken  /raerican  Jobe?  Ko  one 
c!-n  ct tegoricjilly  utate  that  no  iuraigraut  Viaa  taken  a 
job  from  on  ^ laericjin.  Hut  •:oitlior  is  there  any  sound  ground 
for  [generalizations  aw  to  tîiouuanUo  of  ״.»■wrioans  displaced  bj 
refugee  worktien•  ix-ut  af  all  we  lui▼«  to  realize  that  the 
attitude  tov.urds  the  iiioaii^ratû  lu  not  always  z'rlendly 
and  that  thoro  are  imiuaK:T:*.blo  diffloultles  and  handicaps 
v.hlcVi  he  iu.b  to  wioov•  *.i.ioricun  ousinabu  ».ieu  ane  certainly 
ii.ro  not  -i0ï*o  août iuen  tiiun  btioir  cul  agues  in  other 
couatrlea  and  if  tî.ey  hire  u urn  chey  vunt  to  get  their 
Tiioney  jack.  ïiie  !י״טמ!  ra-Tt  , nגt  yet  :>tlng  oil  adjustedy 
uct  hcinfr  familiar  with  . .lorlo’.n  lif<3  and  habits  y unable 
to  speak  a correct  r.ngliehy  bovllJcreJ  by  the  expeirenoes 
he  Viua  to  .:o  through  !•«fare  ijo  camo  >10rjy  ie  not  very 
likely  to  be  an  aastet  for  aa  ordinary  .»״erican  business 
durln־:  the  first  y»>aro•  ׳.‘her^forG  the  jobs  hthese  iimlgrants 
got  are  thoso  t’׳;  t no  naa’lcao  -ould  like  to  take*  ur  new 
]>0b1^  fi-rn  created  for  them  nnd  thet  doesn't  harm  anybody• 

i’here  Via»  been  a rumour,  aproadl  by  a whispering  campaigny 
that  bcctn©  no  yTc^ralent  last  Korenber  that  a f^oug  of 
large  How  ' יrk  latjaxjtxvimt  0 tor 03  iasued  n fortincight  denial• 
They  wore  accused  of  hiring  refugees  and  firing  .jjnorlcans•  ־ 
aong  those  ispuing  denial  oti.tomentd  printed  in  the  New 
York  prcBB  were ״!סי! ־*«  ’Völker,  ▼loe-presideut  of  ii*H*Uaoy 

'îo•,  alter  *’oving,  : rroidont  of  aord  ana  Taylory  .^amuel 
״'•  'ieyburn,  ohalrmn  jf  t’rr  •card  of  I !rectors  of  the  hssoc; 
ated  hrj^  Ooods  Corporation,  i.enneth  Jollino,  ▼loe-presldcnt 
of  aimbclo,  and  exeautlrop  of  !׳ouroy  i>tern  iir08»yand  Bloc- 
ralngdals’a,  31»3€  than  some  of  thî  stores  h;.Ts  issued  sworn 
affidavits  an  to  tao  nuin'cer  of  refugees  employed*  ivnd  they 
all  show  that  the  number  of  immigrants  which  they  employ, 
compered  with  the  niuabmrs  of  their  employees  Is  far  less 
than  ore  , and  that  nov.liere  an  /.tier loan  v.׳as  fired  to  1a;ik• 
room  for  on  iaraigrunt  but  that  for  moat  of  them  additional 
Jobs  have  been  created.  An  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Lebor  in  ..helton  Connecticut  dlscloeed  that  there  has 
luotead  of  a large  number,  according  to  widespread  rumouwsy 
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one  single  refugee  has  been  employed  In  one  of  the  plants 
as  an  elerator  operator  • a Job  which  has  been  created 
for  him  ; nd  no  one  has  been  displaced• 

Ad  far  as  professional  meny  doctors»  lawyers  Sc Om  are 
concerne^  i:hKxg±1nnrt±aa1  there  Is  no  valid  basis  for 
complain•  In  the  U.3•  lawyers»  being  officers  of  the  court» 
must  be  citizens  before  they  can  practice•  3lnoe  one  must 
live  In  this  country  for  fire  years  to  qualify  for  citizen* 
ship  » obviously  there  oannot  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of 
Immigrant  lawyers  competing  with  Americans•  As  for  dentlstsi 
American  dentistry  Is  much  farther  advanced  than  dentistry 
In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  • Hence  » few» 
if  any  foreign  dentists  can  practice  In  this  country  with- 
out  at  least  two  years  additional  training•  As  for  medical 
doctors}  !׳־iÄ  Foreign  physicians  who  want  to  get  a licence 
In  this  country  have  to  pass  first  a language  examination 
In  all  states  of  the  U*S•  before  they  are  admitted  to 
the  examinations  fof  the  State  Board•  These  language 
examinât lone  have  been  more  and  more  rigid  during  the  last 
year•  In  New  York  they  have  made  80  difficult  that  70-9(^ 
of  all  the  candidates  failed  In  the  last  examinations•  snaky 
Only  after  having  passed  thés  examination  they  are  eligible 
for  the  examinations  of  the  medical  board•  Uost  of  these 
1mm 1 rant  doctors  being  over  40  years  old  they  have  to 
prepare  for  at  least  two  years  In  order  to  pass  this 
examination  and  to  get  a licence•  Besides  most  of  the 
states  of  the  U«5•  now  require  citizenship  In  order  to 
Issue  a licence•  oo  by  no  means  this  country  is  swamped 
by  foreign  physicians  or  has  to  fear  that  It  will  be  swamped 
by  them  In  the  future• 

On  the  eve  of  Thank sglvlngsd ay  1938»  only  a few  days 
after  the  worst  pogrom  Germany  had  In  centuries»  lir.^endall» 
^resident  General  of  the  National  oooiety  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  has  thought  It  his  duty  to  give  a 

■rtaatoVi  mtr  an•  A m a••  4 /tn  *t  • 

^ w wt  A we\a  *w  wv  wa  er«  « a w m vr  «•a  wiau•  wm  * m v w 

to  let  down  their  liamigration  bare•  According  to  his  statesw 
ments  Am  rloa  18  swamped  with  Immigrants  and  has  no  room 
for  further  immigration•  He  uses  a lot  of  flgure8»but 
they  oannot  stand  careful  examination•  I dosêé  am  not 
going  to  refute  ell  his  statements  because  that  would 
take  me  too  much  of  the  available  time  but  there  18  one 
statement  that  I oannot  let  pass  without  contradiction• 
lÂr^Aendall  claims  that  there  are  upwards  of  !•OOO.OOO  allem 
now  on  the  relief  rolls  of  this  country•  This  18  a lie• 

!'here  are  not  a million  ant  notahundred  thousand  and  not 
ton  thousand  on^rSllefs  rolls»  but  not  a single  one  of 
all  the  aliens  because  the  US•  law  requires  that  every 
alien  going  on  public  relief  has  to  be  deported»  The  so-cal 
led  *’!•?•C•’*  clause  of  the  linaigration  law  la  a special 
provision  barring  persons  likely  to  become  a public  charge• 
very  prospective  Immigrant»  before  getting  an  Immigration 
visa»  has  to  give  sufficient  proove  that  he  never  will 
become  a public  charge  and  the  retirements  for  this  proove» 
belief  me»  are  very  rigid• 
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Thore  has  been  said  that  a large  amévnt  of  American  capital 
ie  spent  for  Immi^ante  and  for  their  adjustment  in  this 
country  instead  of  uoing  it  for  natire  '**raericaas•  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  "«׳hlte  House  Conference  on  Child  i^ealth 
and  ^rotootion״t0ection  3,  The  üome  and  the  Child»  i;«Y«1931 
p«115)  has  stated  thrt  the  mere  cost  of  bringing  up  and 
educating  a child  in  the  US• '8  public  schools  to  age  15 
has  been  estimated  from  4«543  to  6*277  in  certain  . 
budgets»  numy  of  them  made  up  for  relief  classes•  <.ith 
the  immigrants  i.merioa  reoèires  a fully  trained  indiridium 
at  no  initial  costs  whatsoever• 


Does  immigration  restriction  lower  or  abolish 
unemployment?  v;rganize  labor  has  always  argued  that 
restriction  of  immigration  will  reduce  unemployment  and 
will  bring  about  highdr  wages•  This  implies  that  there  is 
a limited  number  of  Jobs  and  consei^uently  the  more  workers» 
the  fewer  Jobs  per  worker•  That  also  means  that  an  increase 
in  the  numb<.nr  of  residents  in  a country  increases  unemployment 
These  arguments  are  not  new•  There  were  brought  forward 
age ins tt  the  employment  women»  for  the  removal  of  older 
poeple  from  the  employment  market  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  young  ones»  to  keep  children  in  school  as  long  as 
possible  and  now  to  slamxc  immigration  doors  for  ever• 

Carried  td  its  logical  conclusion  this  line  of  reasoning 
leads  to  believe  that  that  country  is  most  prosperous  which 
hcp  the  smallest  population•  This»  of  course»  istn't  Prue• 

It  leads  furthermore  to  believe  the  number  of  Jobs  is 
fixed  by  a rigid  formula•  That  usn't  true  either•  Atid  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  making  for  ralåtively  more 
Jobs  is  populat  on  growth•  The  heavy  goods  industry  of  this 
country  was  partly  geared  to  a higher  standard  of  living 
and  partly  to  a growing  population•  '»hen»  because  of  birth- 
control  and  immigration  restrictions»  population  ceased  to 
grow»  etngnation  in  the  heavy  goods  industry  progressively 
paralyzed  all  industry• 

fter  a quarter  of  a century  during  which  there  has  been 
relatively  little  unemployment»  in  part  because  of  the 
^'orld  ar»  in  part  because  of  severe  immigration  restrictions 
USA•  is  today  confronted  with  the  largest  unemployment  in 
the  history  of  the  country  • Hestriwtion  of  immigration 
has  not  prevented  the  present  unemployment• 

״'rom  1890-1910  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  has  oome 
to  this  country*  12.5üc^0ü0.  The  same  period  showed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  by  15 •000.000• 
(from  23.300L00  to  38.200.000)•  Population  increased  46;^ 
(from  63.ÜÜÜ.0Ü0  to  92.Ü00.000)»  but  the  number  of  gainfully 
employed  63a'•  Coal  production  increased  from  140.000 •000 
to  448.000.000  tons»  steel  increased  sevcnfdld  from  3»400.00^ 
to  24.000.0Ü0,  copper  quadrupled  (from  lOl.OOO  to  448.000 
tons)»  railway  tonnage  nearly  trebled  ( 77.000.0  X),00o  to 
219.000.000.000)  bank  clearings  trebled  (from  53.000.000.000 
to  169.000.000.000) • This  advance  in  industrial  activity 
was  of  course  not  altogether  the  consequence  of  heavy  iaimi- 
gration•  But  it  ehows  that  Immigration  did  not  decrease  the 
number  of  Jobs  or  make  for  unemployment  in  any  industry• 
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If  re  |;we«tipte  the  ImmlgrantB  of  the  recent  yearo, 
we  that  thare  hae  been  a constantly  risinir 

number  of  IndlTlduale  bringing  valuable  foreign  markets  , 
Patents  and  ideas  to  the  /imerloan  Industry•  Many  new 
factories  hare  been  initiated  by  inaaigrants•  The  Ü3A• 
are  to-day  exporting  articles  they  didn't  export  before 
or  not  in  euch  a large  extend  (for  instance  moTiesJ)  And 
by  far  not  all  the  immigrants  arrived  here  without  fünds• 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  oonsid  r 
the  experiences  which  other  countries  liad  with  immigrants 
in  real t ion  to  the  labor  and  unemployment  problem  during 
the  recent  years•  In  the  bother lands  the  number  of 
workers  who  Viave  been  given  additional  employment  by  the  dl- 
rect  economic  activities  of  refugees  wao  approximately  the 
same  as  the  number  of  refugees  who  had  come  into  the 

such  workers  were  citizens  of  the  betherlands 
New  industries  were  treated  and  produced  primarily  such 
articles  formerly  importe -י  from  -Germany•  In  an  gland  we 
find  an  o^ual  situation•  15«0<X)  English  workers  have  been 
gl/en  employment  by  11*0 JO  refugees•  The  number  of  workers 
employed  as  a direct  result  xxxxxxxi  of  those  refugee  actl- 
vltieo  are  nearly  20.000•  âimost  the  entire  furtrude  has  been 
. transferred  from  Leiptlg  to  London  and  Paris  and  that 
implies  tjmt  the  fur-dying  xzidxthsxfxs  dreosing  and  finishing 
Industry  hae  been  move  י to  this  countries•  ^ 

But  all  these  developments  stilili  continue  and  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  summarise  a»l  the  possible  consequences• 

The  analysis  of  the  status  quo  certainly  revealt  that  the 
conoequenoos  of  immigration,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned, 
show  much  more  posttlv  traits  than  negativ  ones•  And  why 
Should  the  immigration  wave  of  the  recont  not  as  well 
be  able  to  provide  u*  stimulus  to  tlie  growth  of  this 
country  as  the  Imai^atlon  wave  in  lci4ü•  «ssMUMrwywWt:»■»■■ 

At  that  time  too  it  may  have  taken  a few  years  to  adjust 

all  these  new  nettl«-*•«.  14^  4 » « ^ 4 1>״.v._a 

♦Via  *L  C 1- •  ״•* ״•or*«»*  •nuto  uuTiag 

'iî?  those  new  eottlere  who  .^ulokly  and 

ably  filled  the  rising  demand  for  skilled  workers.  There 

Is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  this  country,  built  and  po- 

pulated  by  immigrants  , why  it  should  k1trwyacwK3r>-fwww1rtw» 

WMikxxiatiinitykMxxxd x-farthxvwMB tmf  followiiac  the  advice 

bf  u disturbed  and  mlslsal  wokld  and  turning  away  from 

Its  baelo  principles,  deny  the  right  of  entry  and  the  right 

of  4f*rk  to  further  Immigrants,  who  come  to  its  shores, 

earferto  learn,  eager  to  hs^jkooDbciixxxx  adjust  themselves 

and  eager  to  become  loyal  0 it isens. 


Kegative  side  of  the  question  » harmful  economic  and  social 

effects 

2 standpoints 

a)  Consumer 

b)  Creditor,  salesman 


1)  actual  costs  of  the  products  are  increased,  because 
a)  new  :piddleman,  finance  companies  perform  banking 
services  at  high  profits  for  those  enganged  in 
installment  buying,  which  finally  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  consumer 


Harmful  econo- 
raic^  effects  on 
' the  consumer 


ru  Tmder 


b)  additional  service  is  demanded 


the  installmentpl^nr-tTTClud  ing  repairs  and  adjustments 
that  wouj^  not"■"^  expected  had  the  goods  be  sold 
o^rir^t . 

2)  «à  it  de  stroys  future  purchasing  power  by  mottgaging 

the  prospects  of  futute  income.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  credit  may  be  secured  , poeple  are  mortgaging  their 
income  far  in  excess  of  their  needs 

Social  effects  on  1)  inst.buying  destroys  good  will,  because 
the  consumer 

a)  the  customer  is  induced  to  buy  goods  which  he  cannot 

afford  and  then  is  threatened  by  legal  steps  necessary 
to  secure  the  final  payment.  ^ 

b)  he  loses  faith  into  merchants  and  merchandise  because 
thruogm  the  competition  on  credit  terms  rather  than 
on  quality  of  merchandise  he  i s often  cheated, 

2)  The  customer  is  losing  the  sense  off  relative  values. 

^ a)  to  buy  luxuries  he  cuts  down  on  essentials,  because  it 

X is  so  easy  to  get  things. 

C)  inst.  buying  is  not  conducive  to  saving. 

a)  instead  of  saving  first  and  then  buying  , he  buys  first 
and  then  saves.  If  something  unforeseen  happenes 
he  gets  into  serious  trouble  with  his  payments. 

b)  High  pressure  salesmanship  and  easy  credit  terms  causes 
poeple  to  buy  things  which  they  would  not  purchase  if 
they  were  required  to  pay  immediately  and  cash. 

The  instsl  lernt  buyer  soon  acquires  the  luxury  habit  which 
leads  to  spending  rather  then  saving. 

4)  He  loads  a burden  on  his  shoulders  which  destroys  his 
happiness 

5)  Installment  buying  promotes  dependence. 

a)  poeple  whose  income  is  already  spent  are  not  free 
to  take  opportunities  for  their  betterment. 


כו)  they  may  not  readily  move  from  place  to  place' 

due  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  remoYd^l  bf 
installment  merchandise  by  the  creditor. 

6)  It  i s an  immoral  attitude  to  have  constantly  debts 

and  those  poeple  are  likely  to  forget  their  obligations 
against  their  fellowraen  if  they  get  accustomed  to  this  bad 
hab it.  , . 

7)  installment  payment  endangers  the  home  because 

at  the  pr4sent  time  the  credit  system  touches  millions 
of  homes  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  family  looses  his 
employment,  the  family  will  be  swept  into  bankruptcy. 

1)  The  risk  incident  to  industry  is  increaéed , 

a)  The  great  quantities  of  commodities  lying  unpaid  for^^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumers  constitutes  huge  hidden^^ 
inventories. 

2)  Merchants  are  compelled  to  lebd  with  little  or  no 
security. 

a)  Since  the  periosd  of  payment  is  so  long,  depricia.t ion 
overtakes  the  residual  value,  which  is  the  security 
for  the  indebtness. 

b)  It  has  became  increasingly  easy  to  secure  credit  without 
proper  security.  Competition  for  installment  sales  has 
loosened  restrictions  to  an  almost  criminal  degree. 

3)  Inst. Buying  has  increased  the  hazards  of  dealing  in 
coramod it ies׳׳^t  sold  by  installment. 

a)  Inst. sales  usually  require  a lien  on  the  spécifié«^ 
merchandise,  thus  leaving  the  merchant  who  does  no^A 
sell  by  installment,  nothing  but  the  rigth  to  sue.  " 

b)  Such  a right  is  of  little  value  against  a debtor  who 

has  already  mortgaged  his  salary  in  installment  par chases  י 

4)  Ocerexpansian  of  credit  encourages  overexpansion  of  plants 
heavy  output  by  manufacturers  and  overstocking  of  stores. 

6)  Large  amounts  of  capital  are  tied  up  in  accounts  which  will 
not  be  paid  for  many  months,  the  merchants  capital  remains 
unproductive  , when  it  might  have  been  several  times  expended 
and  replaced. 

7)  It  will  prolong  the  period  of  depression. 

a ) In  former  periods  of  depression  manufacturers  and 
dealers  found  themselves  loaded  v/ith  merchandise  pro- 
du.־ced  under  hight  cost  conditions,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  d'i'écover  ing  till  these  goods  w׳ere  bought, 

b)  In  this  depression  in  addition  to  the  merchandise  in 

the  hands  of  producers,  there  is  a large  q»  and  increasing 
quantity  of  repossessed  goods  and  other  huge  quantities 
of  goods  not  vet  paid  for  in  the  hands  of  consumers. 


Harmful  economic 
efforts  on  the 
creditor. 
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Jewiwh_life  in  Germæiÿ  1933  - 1930. 

To  understand  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany  dmaing  the  last 
years  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  details  of  this  persecution,  to 
listen  to  the  description  of  individual  experiences,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  and  to  realize  what  lies  behind  all  this, 
why  all  these  things  happendd,  what  the  real  reasons  were.  There 
are  certain  facts,  certain  ÿhases  isxtkisxpsx  which  seem  to  be  especial 
ly  unbelievable,  unconceivable  for  Americans  and  I therefore  will 
try  to  answer  this -questions , believing  that  this  may  be  the  best 
way  to  make  things  clear  to  you. 

One  of  these  questions  ist:  Why  didn't  most  of  the  Jews  leave 
Germany  iramediatelÿ  after  Hitler  took  over  the  government? 

There  was  no  Jew  in  Germany  hhor  didn't  re  alize  ân  January  30,1933 
that  he  had  to  face  anextremely  serious  situation .But  on  the  other 
hand,  nobody,  Jews  or  Gentiles,  except  the  100^  convinced  followers 
of  the  new  government  believed  that  Hitler  would  carry  out  all 
he  had  said  in  his  book  "My  Battle"  or  all  that  was  written  in 
the  Program  of  the  NSDAP.  E very  sensible,  every  reasonable  person 
believed  that  the  most  radical  ideas  in  these  programs  weren't  but 
means  of  propaganda  and  that  he  certainly  would  motify  his  program 
once  being  the  Chancelor  of  the  German  Reich.  This  speculation  was  a 
fundamental  mistake.  Many  articles  of  the  N.S.  program  have  not  been 
carried  out,  but  all  the  articles  concerning  the  Jews  have  been 
carried  out.  But  who  could  have  known  thaà  in  1933?  Most  of  those 
Jews  who  left  Germany  in  1933  didn't  leave  it  because  they  were  so 
much  more  intelligent  than  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  because  they  had 
a special  reason  to  leave  the  country  as  quick  as  possible.  May  be 
they  had  played  a prominent  part  in  the  former  government,  may  be 
Ikal  they  had  had  some  quarrel  with  a party  member,  may  be  they 
haver  been  promintent  members  of  iMsonry  lodges,  peace  leagues  &c., 
or  may  be  that  they  belonged  to  those  who  last  their  job  almost 
immediately  after  Hiyier  had  taken  over  the  government,  the  young 
lawyers,  the  young  physicians  who  had  been  the  first  who  were  forced 
out  of  their  jobs  by  the  new  government. 

On  April  1,  1933  there  was  the  first  great  anti-Jewish  boykott. 

There  were  packets  on  every  store,  poenle  who  went  in  the  stores 
were  photographed  and  their  pictures  afterw61rds  published.  Especial- 
ly  the  Jewish  department  stores  were  the  goal  for  numerous  attacks. 

But  in  spite  of  this  boykott  and  the  anti-Jewish  propaganda  Jewish 
business  in  Gei-many  continued  to  go  well.  Not  even  that,  but  many 
businesses  prospered.  That  may  sound  unbelievable.  But  think  that 
it  is  the  best  proof  against  the  N.S.  accusations  of  Jewish  business 
men.  These  businesses  were  old  established  enterprises  and  the 
gentile  customers  had  been  satisfied  with  their  purchases  for  many 
many  years.  They  stuck  to  these  Jewish  firms.  Take  for  example 
my  husband's  business.  He  owned  an  sfeeet  metal  and  iron  business 
which  had  been  since  more  that  140  years  in  the  hands  of  his  family. 

It  was  the  oldest  business  of  that  kind  in  town.  The  business  didn't 
only  remain  on  the  same  level  it  had  had  in  1933  but  it  steadily 
became  better  and  better  and  the  best  year  he  ever  had  was  in  1937 
in  the  same  year  in  which  he  forced  out  of  it  , in  the  same  year 
in  which  it  was  taken  away  from  him  without  a single  cent  of  payment . 

Changes  came  very  graduilly  and  slo^y.  My  husband  was  in  this 
country  in  1935  to  see  his  brother  who  lives  here  already  for  more  thai 
12  years.  But  at  that  time,  in  1935  he  couldn't  yet  make  up  his  mind 
to  remain  here,  because  business  was  so  good.  You  may  say  now:  How 
could  he  have  preferred  money  to  the  life  in  freedom  and  liberty  here 
in  this  country? 
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the  Jews  leave  Ger= 
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the  answer  is  that  things  over  there  changed  so  slowly  that  we 
didn't  realize  all  that  was  going  on  and  we  were  too  near  to  all 
these  things  to  be  able  to  have  a clear  head.  At  that  time  téo 
there  haven't  been  any  direct  laws  intended  against  Jewish 
businesses.  There  have  been  laws  against  Jewish  lawyers  and 
physicians.  The  young  lawyers  and  physicians  lost  their  licence,  but 
theire  were  quite  a lot  of  exeptions  made  for  the  older  poeple, 
for  those  who  had  alaeady  a license  before  1914,  for  those  who 
had  been  in  the  war  or  decorated  during  the  war  &c.  And  the  officiàà 
reason  they  gave  was  that  the  percentage  of  lawyers  and  physicians 
was  to  big  and  that  they  wanted  te  brångcåt  make  it  agree  with 
the  percentage  of  Jews  in  the  entine  population.  Of  course  it  was 
rigid  for  those  who  were  affected  but  it  was  *at  by  far  not  yet  so 
cruel  or  unhximan  as  many  of  the  measures  taken  years  later. 

fi^^st  regulations  which  affected  the  Jewish  businesses  were 
the  regjilatiins  which  pxahiiitaii  said  that  no  government  order 
should  be  given,  directly  od  undirectly  to  a Jew.  That  meant 
that  institutions  as  railways,  mails,  public  service  ect.  were 
not  allowed  to  buy  from  Jews  any  more.  This  should  be  such  an 
ira,;ortant  measure  in  normal  times.  But  at  that  time  the  German 
government  had  already  started  to  take  over  one  business  after 
the  other  and  therefore  maxiyxufxkks  the  percentage  of  government 
orders  was  already  much  bigger  than  in  former  times  and  it  steadily 
increaded.  Buti  also  in  spite  of  this  fact  most  of  the  Jewish 
businesses  still  flourished. 

Only  after  1936  when  things  went  politically  worse  and  worse  and 
when  the  government  needed  somebody  to  blame  for  the  failure, 
the  anti-Jewish  campaign  was  intensified.  Hiller  didn't  start 
the  anti-Jewish  movement  in  Germjmy,  Germany  always  has  been  an 
antisemititic  country.  But  he  has  the  first  one  in  Gerranany  to 
make  it  a leading  state  principle.  Als  all  other  dictators  he 
had  iramedwately  realized  that  the  fate  of  a nation  depends  on 
the  young  generation.  He  therefore  had  soon  after  he  had  taken 
«ïiixiitti  govenment,  replaced  the  older  teachers  by  young  party 
mêmüers  who  e duty  is  it  was  to  make  most  loyal  Natiolan  Socialists 
of  this  youngsters.  One  of  the  things  they  were  taught  was  that 
all  the  Jews  are  evil,  that  they  are  the  worst  poeple  in  the 
world  and  that  they  haven't  but=  one  desire  and  that  is  dominate 
the  wolrd  and  to  destroy  Germany.  So  they  were  brought  up  as  real 
^^ii“semites . Most  of  them  didn't  know  Jews  any  more.  Because 
the  isolation  of  Jews  had  already  became  very  great.  Jewish  children 
weren't  allowed  any  more  to  go  to  the  public  schools,  universities  jjbc. 
Jews  weren't  allowed  to  enter  a general  hospital,  they  weren't  allowed 
to  go  to  a restaurant,  public  swimming  pools,  places  of  entertainements 
as  movies,  theaters,  pares  &C . The  government  promised  them  to  let 
them  have  an  own  cultural  life.  So  they  started  Jewish  theatres  with 
Jewish  actors  for  Jewish  auditorium.  In  Berlin  thety  had  a movie 
theatre  where  only  Jews  were  allowed  to  go.  They  had  concerts 
and  lectures  for  Jewish  public  only.  B t as  a matter  of  course  all 
these  things  couiLn't  be  carried  out  but  a few  big  and  rich 
communities.  The  smaller  communities  had  not  money  and  no  poejile 
for  it.  And  as  in  Germany  a very  great  percentage  of  the  Jewish  po- 
pulation  lived  and  live.s  in  villages  and  small  towns,  especially 
in  southern  Germany,  those  poeple  very  soon  were  completely  isolated. 
Many  of  them  couldn't  even  dottheir  purcheses  in  te  stores  of  the 
village  any  more,  they  had  to  do  it  through  the  children  of  their 
Gentile  neighbours  and  these  children  ask  for  a regular  tribute  for 
this  work, Of  course  they  got  the  worst  merchandise  tèo . But  at  that 
time  all  these  things  were  atiBià  not  ÿyet  h law,  it  was  pure  chicanery 
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individiums.  It  was  not  till  1938  till  all  this  became 

Situation  had  become  so  bad  that  whoever  had  a 
relative  or  loaebody  to  rely  on  wished  to  emigrate.  Till  1937 

״eifwnMnrto^Se''^^^r®^־v'“״“®  “ ^ foreign  countries  still 

+ 1 י ״ ^ refugees  and  the  German  government  àt  let 

them  go  a. ter  they  had  payed  the  25^  ReichsfluchtsteLr . At  that 

an  ot^e^oointîy״ ™ *"״׳“ ' ״ ' '■'" ל®y  *־ 

But  things  going  worse  and  worse  in  1937  and  1938  .-nd  more  and 
more  poeple  seeking  a haven  in  other  countries,  most  if  these 
countries  closed  theit  frontiers  and  soon  the  Jewish  poeple  who 
wanted  to  emigrate  didn't  hnow  where  to  go.  The  German  Migration 
quota  to  this  country  had  not  been  filled  till  19S7,  shortly 
after  it  was  filled  and  now  there  are  applications  for  6 0/7  years 
in  advance.  But  these  weren't  even  the  worst  troubles  It  ViaH  >י>0ו 
־.־hxmx  so  awfully  difficult  to  get  out  till  p^epïe 

ftey  never  had  heard  the  name  of  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  endure  any  hardship  if  they  were  able  to 

leave. Tney  didn  t even  ask  themselves  what  they  would  do  outside  withou 
any  money,  old  tired.  They  had  only  one  desire  to  iLve  wh^^ever 
the  price  may  be.  And  the  price  was  high  enough,  in  fact ’they 
had  to  g־״  away  everything  and  anythteg.  it  fas  a s־r?L^  «hbery 

U^aî:  h::־rort\־ 

To  understand  this  I must  tell  you  a little  bit  more  of  the 

tLsrthinf^  T/  / • ^ has  to  buy 

these  thing  s from  foreign  countries  and  needs  foreign  currency 

It  got  this  foreign  currency  for  its  industrial  products  brUs 

oreign  trade.  After  Hitler  took  over  the  govenment  in  !גי^י^י! 

^ Germany  rwpiiiiywBnnli  sunk  rapidly,  the  foreign  trade  became  less”^^ 

^Av+  Germany  was  soon  very  short  of  foreign  cûrrencv  Thev 

not  ^ let  Jews  change  theit  money  any  more  into  foreign  currency 
^d  to  prevent  them  of  taking  out  the.  money.  xk«xx.ifh«m«kr 

real  The 

real  value  01  the  Meichsmark  sunk  raoidlv  In  ר inn  Raw• ן ״!״ 

were  40  Dollars,  in  1939  100  reichst  w;re  ^ ?h^'L^he 

borders  of  the  German  Reich  a JVlark  is 
Onli^+bA  poeple  .didn't  rasLize  at  all  that  they  were  fooled 

iSr“ 

collections,  in  short  on  everything  that  could 

As  th^taief^'l^t  to  a much  lower  price  as  they  were  estimated, 

tne  taxes  must  be  payed  in  cash  most  of  the  poenle  havent  £״׳t 

much  any  more  in  1939.  And  thereforé they  had  endleL  troubîL 
and  were  objects  of  endless  chicaneries. 

I suppose  that  you  have  read  ״It  cannot  happen  here"  by  '^inclflir 
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Jew  s were  absolutely  discriminated.  They  had  to  stand 
back,  they  were  treated  like  slaves,  beaten,  aniff  if  they 
dared  to  reply  sent  to  a concentration  camp. 

And  then  there  was  the  fear.  Everybody  could  step  into  your 
house  whene  er  he  pleased,  taie  fathers  away  from  their  wifes  and 
children,  brothers  from  their  sisters,  take  even  women  away  and 
txKStxtkBmxkaiiyx  send  them  to  jail  or  into  a camp. 

My  husband  was  in  jail,  I was  alone  in  the  house  with  a little 
child  of  two  and  a maid.  They  came  at  night  at  three  a’ clock. 

They  searched  the  house  for  men  and  as  they  didn't  find  any  they 
wanted  me  and  the  child  to  come  with  them  . I resisted.  MThe 
maid  was  ill.  Finally  they  let  me  stay.  But  they  left  two  men 
in  the  house,  with  guns  and  revolver.  They  laid  their  guns 
on  the  table  and  remained  there  the  whole  night,  i I had  no  fear. 
But  I spent  these  hours  in  a trance.  If  you  have  experiences  things 
like  this  nothing  that  happens  to  yoxmaf ter wards  can  frighten  you 
and  what  hardship  whatever  one  should  have  to  go  through  in 
another  cotmtry  it  will  be  easÿ  to  endure.  Now  you  can  realize 
how  glad  we  are,  to  be  here,  but  on  the  other  hand  how  worried 
we  are  about  the  fate  of  our  friends  and  relatives  who  still  are 
in  Germany. 

They  are  without  mone^y,  witiout  law,  haunted,  frightened. 

They  haven't  any  possibliÿiy  tå  earn  money  because  theie  is  no 
Jewish  business  left  in  Germany,  no  employer  and  no  employee. 

No  Lawyer,  no  physician.  They  are  condemned  to  starve  as  soon  as 
the  little  money  ntaji  which  was  left  to  them  is  spent.  The 
New  York  Times,  a fetr  days  ago  wrote  that  the  entire  Jewish 
ÿortuiae  in  Germany  will  last  for  18  additional  months.  Then 
they  will  not  have  a cent  to  spent  any  more.  But  that  means  that 
already  now  there  a anumerous  families  who  haven't  enough  to 
live , 

No  effort  will  be  great  enough,  no  contribution  feig  enough  to 
help  these  poeple.  We  have  to  do  the  utmost  to  help  them  to 
escape  this  hell  because  the  responsibility  will  fill  on  us  if  we 
let  them  starve  and  perish. 
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Jgrigh  life  in  Germany  1955-1959. 


l)  VPay  didn't  raost  of  the  Jews  leave  ilerraany  immediately 
after  ^"itler  took  over  the  government? 

January  30,  1933  Jews  faced  most  serious  situation 

״T’"y  Battle"  ־ F.S.È.A.P.  Programm  clear  ànti-Jewish  program 
hut  Jews  and  Gentile  Opponents  didn’t  Believe  in  its 
realization  - mere  propaganda  ־ modification  of  most  • 
radicp,!  ideas.  Fundamental  mistake. 

Though  boycott  April  irst  no  great  chan,ges  between  19331956־. 
Boykott  of  all  stores  and  especially  d-partment  stores. 

Fo  laws  at  that  time.  But  poeple  were  frightended,  photos. 

Businesses  still  good. 

First  lav7s  s lawyers,  !hysicians. 

But  manjr  excefitions:  war  veterans«,  married  to  non־Jev;ish 
׳^־ifes,  alrea.dy  licensed  befor  1914. 

At  that  time  no  lavrs  a.gainst  businesses. 

G'^an־׳^es  came  ״radually  and  slowly  ( Alfred  1935  in  .USa. 
couldn’t  make  up  his  mind  ־ old  business,  loyal  customers.) 

At  this  time  first  laws  gainst  Jewish  businesses.  Po 
governmenrt  or  state  orders.  Host  of  all  orders 
state  or  p־overnraent  ord  rs,  therefore  very  important. 

In  spite  of  that  äxsxx  Je’''ish  businesses  good.  Old  established 
enterprises,  fair  habits. 

Things  went  politically  v/orse.  Jev’S ־ ־ere  c,lways  blamed. 

German  poeple  alv^ays  anti-semititic.  Therefore  7/illing  to 
believe  all  accuscct ions . Hitler  didn’t  start  the  e.nt i־seraitic 
movement,  but  he  riipde  it  a leading  state  principle. 

Fducational  system  of  the  young  generation  promoted 
anti-Jewish  spitit,  though  youngsters  didn’t  no  Jews  any  more. 
Gentiles  had  to  drop  Jewish  friends.  Growing  isolation  of 
all  Je’־־s.  Separation  in  ächools,  hospitals,  places  of 
amu'^eraent,  sports  all  activities,  ^arcs.  193630־  poss'bility 
0?  own  cultur.-l  life,  Jev  ish  theater  hy  Jews  for  ^ews. 

Only  possible  in  big  rich  communities.  Small  communities; 

Je'.־־s  soon  entirely  isolated  socially.  Hore  and  more  profession 
r res tr ic te־'' . Stores  restricted.  Jews  in  villages  buy  through 
r ' ־^t  ile  ch  ildren  j ‘ 1'0י  them  tribute  for  purchases. 


^i-r-Piculties  of  iraTn-׳Trat  ion  :nr!  emigration,  foreign  countries 
clode־’  their  hor'i  rs  after  1957  hecause  of  the  amount  of 
R-afugees.  American  quota  filled  for  6 years  in  advance. 

? Jev/s  ' cannot  take  out  money  or  property  any  more. 

* Vorei'^n  currency-regulations  • Confidence  in  ,Terman3׳  ceased 
rabidly  after  "־itler  had  taJcen  over  the  government.^ 
Consequence:  Cerman  foreign  trade  stopped,  lack  of  xoreign 
cuvrency.  Germany  not  ahle  to  produce  a״ll  necessar^r 
rav׳material5  and  food  in  Germany,  foreign  trade  necessity. 
״-er’׳״־an  Ksrk,  official  value-  real  value.  I^ate  ofiiciaily 
tl^e  same  in  1953  and  no-.  Doller  2.SQ  Rif.  Real  value: 

1933  SoilQï  100  Reichsmark  - 40  D011a.r 
P950  :1  II  -2  Dolla.r. 

Compo'ison  -ith  Russia.  Spekulation,  ־black  Hark  ect. 

In  1953  Jrvs ־ ־ere  alloTved  to  trs.nsfer  about  30^^  of  their 
money.  In  1939  5%  of  the  little  percentage  left.  Taves! 

53'׳^  percent  taxes.  Text  step:  confiscation  of  all  things 
that  could,  be  turned  into  foreign  currency:  jev-ds  , gold, 
silver,  pictures,  objects  of  art,  stamp  collections  ect. 

The  confiscation  of  rer.l  ests.te,  houses,  alx  property  folowe 
cfter  t^e  a^sasinction  of  ־‘■^err  vom  Ruth  in  aris. 

!י׳י  !ogS  no  possibilities  uny  more  to  earn  a living. 

. \fter  ]ovemb^r  10,  1938  no  Je’^ish  business  left  in  Germany. 

*Do  employer,  no  employee.  'סי  physician,  no  lauyer.  ''^snti  e ^ 
' ־L  1 alloyed  to  handle  Jerish  case.  *>  ey  absolutely 

01'Up.'e1׳.’ro  noney, ־ - - ;•יח ! סו ז-ev.■  York  Tines  statei  lately 
k־-V  fortune  in  ״•er  iony  foen  still  tne  lossibi- 

. litr  to  live  for  13  months,  then  they  "־ill  stirve,  many  Qf 
t־יerו  before. 
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Never  in  all  the  crucial  periods  of  American  history 
were  the  issues  more  serious,  the  consequences  of  our 
decisions  more  far-reaching  than  at  this  present  moment. 
Never  therefore  needed  we  more  to  stop  and  to  think. 

Hectic  times,  converting  all  energy  Into  action  , seem  to 
leave  no  room  for  careful  consideration  of  fund  amental 
issues•  But  history  tells  us  that  the  turbulent  times  have 
created  the  world's  greatest  ideas  and  Inaugurated  new 
conceptions  of  life.  Controversial  issues  stimulate  the 
human  mind•  Very  wisely  therefore  have  the  founders  of 
this  country  based  its  constitution  on  the  pillars  of  free  s 
speech  and  debate• 


If  there  ever  was  a time  crammed  with  action,  this  is  it 
and  ours  in  America,  ours  alone  among  all  the  people  of  the 
world  is  the  opportunity  to  convert  its  dynamic  forces  Into 
creative  thou^t  and  constructive  action.  We  cannot  expect 
a man  who  runs  for  his  life  to  search  for  the  basic  reasons 
of  his  desperate  strug^e  oi־•  to  consider  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  future•  The  people  of  Europe,  the  Near 
East,  China  and  all  the  other  wartom  territories  cannot  at 
this  present  moment  have  any  conception  whatsoeber  of  the 
world's  future  reconstruction.  The  closer  we  are  to  a prbblem 
the  less  apt  we  are  to  survey  its  complexity• 


But  our  position  in  America  Is  unique.  Still  far  enough 
removed  from  imminent  denger  we  should  be  able  to  see  things 
clearly,  but  in  spite  of  that  are  we  most  vitally  Interested 
In  the  clashing  Issues  because  we  know  that  they  are  our 
issues  as  well.  Europe  at  all  times  has  been  full  of  contro- 
^ warfare.  Millions  pf  people,  different  in  race, 

. ^*5^011glon,  history,  education  and  farm  of  government,  living 
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necessarily  cause  Innumerable  perpetual  clasheâ.  But  the 
times  are  gone  In  which  other  continents  could  stand  by 
and  watoh  and  remeiln  unaffected•  The  world  has  become  very 
small  and  If  there  Is  a major  clash  somewhere  we  will  get 
our  share  right  here,  whether  we  want  It  or  not• 


This  country  has  been  founded  and  built  on  some  major 
basic  truths•  If  our  fundamental  principles  ever  have  been 
right  ,then  they  will  remain  right,  no  matter  what  happens 
In  the  world  around  ts•  And  only  the  preservation  of  this 
our  moral  foundation  can  ^eep  us  alive  as  a nation•  Other 
Ideas,  fundamentally  opposed  to  our  conception  of  life 
!׳sprang  up  In  other  continents  and  spread  agresslvely  llKe 
contagious  deseases•  In  order  to  defend  our  material  and 
our  moral  self,  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  Independence 
we  have  to  be  prepared•  iKe  have  to  use  and  perfect  the  very 
weapons  and  methods  by  which  these  our  precious  possessions 
are  threatened• 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  military  preparedness  Is  only 
our  second  line  of  defense•  Our  first  line  Is  within 
ourselves.  It  Is  still  the  spirit  which  rules  the  world 
and  determlneds  our  actions•  The  best  army  of  the  world 
will  not  protect  us  uיזless  we  have  Ideals  strong  enough 
to  maJce  our  material  means  of  defense  unreslstlble  tools 
of  our  determined  mind•  It  Is  not  enough  to  repeat  It  over 
and  over  again  that  America  Is  the  finest  country  In  the 
world•  Worts,  simple  belief  and  loyalty  are  not  enou^• 

Each  one  of  the  defeated  European  nations  firmly  believed 
that  their  country  was  the  finest•  They  all  loved  their 
countries  deeply,  taught  Wcx  their  children  to  love  them, 
but  they  failed  to  fill  their  theories  with  pulsing  life• 
They  gave  nothing  but  lip  service  to  the  theory  of 
democrary• . Even  Germany  has  called  herself  a democracy  far 
15  years,  yet  she  never  experienced  true  democracy• 
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Democracy  cannot  live  unless  it  worlcs•  That  means  that 
every  man,  woman  or  child  has  to  take  on  its  shoulders  some 
of  its  responsibilities,  has  to  experience, its  vibration 
in  order  to  realize  what  a precious  possession  it  constitutes 
for  each  oneof  us  and  that  no  sacrifice  16  too  greet  to 
preserve  it  far  us  and  our  children.  It  has  to  become  su<^ 
an  integral  part  of  our  life  that  the  idea  to  live  without 
It  will  not  even  occur  to  us. 

Human  beings  are  not  able  to  realize  things  completely 
which  they  have  not  experienced  themselves.  We  may  be  full 
of  compassion  while  witnessing  an  accident  in  the  street 
but  It  never  occurs  to  us  that  we  ourselves  ml^t  be  the 
next  victim.  The  unfortu  ate  situation  of  the  other  man 
simply  does  not  penetrate  our  Inmlst  zone  of  conception. 

Our  unique  position  18  that  the  clashing  European  Issues 
are  like  parts  of  our  own  national  life,  however  our 
material  self  is  not  Involved  y••  yet.  We  are  not  struck 
yet  but  we  have  the  unique  chance  to  experience  the  stroke 
and  to  draw  our  conclusions.  We  may  either  find  that  we 
ourselves  have  been  too  careless  or  ti־»t  the  other  one 
has  been  too  reckless.  But  we  have  to  go  into  action 
immediately,  either  to  work  on  ourselves  or  to  tryyto  stop 
the  other  one  in  order  to  prevent  future  disaster. 


The  nations  of  Europe  fight  our  fight. That  does  not  mean 
that  one  or  the  other  nation  does  the  fighting  for  us,  it 
means  that  they,  between  themselves  are  trying  to  fight  out 
our  common  Issues,  Labor  and  capital,  racehatred  and  Intol- 
erance  , unemployment  and  financial  insecurity  are  some 
of  their  and  our  unsolved  problems. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  iî  first  and  above  all  to  think 
clearly  and  to  Irrprove  our  Judgement.  But  what  are  we  actu- 
ally  doing?  Asked  about  the  meaning  of  the  present  war 
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and  Its  Implications  most  people  will  answer  that  they 
don't  know,  that  they  cannot  imagine  any  constructive 
solution,  ‘־^'his  is  an  irresponsible  attitude.  If  WE  don't 
know  or  at  least  rmke  every  possible  effort  to  know  and  to 
read  behind  the  dally  headlines,  who  else  should  do  it?  The 
wartom,  enslaved,  misinformed  people  of  Europe?  If  WE 
don't  do  it  and  do  it  NOW,  who*  then  will  tiv^  and  take  up 
the  responsibility  to  create  a new  moral  world?  We  must 
realize  that  the  real  issues  behind  all  this  visible 
destruction,  misery,  brutality  and  suffering  are  moral 
ones.  All  these  bloody  campaigns,  bombed  cities,  hunted 
refugees  aren't  but  symptoms  of  the  basic  desease,  the 
utter  lack  of  morality. 


However  statement  of  these  facts  and  moral  indignation 
are  not  enough.  If  we  cannot  substitute  something  better 
and  constructive  for  the  attitude  which  we  condemn,  all 
our  efforts  will  be  futile.  The  First  World  War  did  not 
solve  t\רe  fundamental  controversies  far  which  it  had 
benn  faught.  ־^t  left  Europe's  people  tired,  exhausted. 
î/Any  efforts  have  been  made  in  twenty  years  after  the 
war  to  reconstruct  a better.  Just  er  world.  But  the  sènslble 
forces  failed  because  they  did  not  go  beyond  moral  indignât- 
ion.  They  had  the  best  intentions  but  they  did  not  act. 
Therefore  they  had  no  chance  against  the  eloquence  of  un- 
scrupulous  but  actlv  demagogues  who  promised  everybody 
everything,  who  claimed  to  bring  immediate  help  to  the 
deslllusloned  masses.  The  weary  old  folks  and  the  aimless, 
idle,  unemployed  young  people  followedeagerly  the  tempting 
voice  of  the  future  dictators.  Youth  everywhere  is  enthusla- 
Stic  and  idealistic,  ready  to  believe  and  to  follow.  They 
are  easy  prey  for  any  cleverly  served  ״isms”.  The  dictators 
won  the  youth  with  great  words,  pathos  and  mlsrepreHentatlon 
of  uncontrollabbe  facts,  thus  taking  advantage  of  their 
best  instincts  and  converting  them  into  hatred,  militarism 
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anÄ  intolerance•  The  young  people  are  not  to  blame•  They 
waere  not  aware  of  It  and  did  not  know  any  better•  They 
firmly  believed  and  8 til  believe  that  they  are  serving  the 
best  cause  In  the  world  • 


It  Is  not  our  business  to  moralize  and  to  tell  other 
nations  what  they  should  do•  But  what  should  be  OOR  lesson? 
The  you  g generation  is  America’s  fututre•  Ours  Is  the 
responsibility  to  shape  their  saslx  minds,  to  give  them  stron; 
Ideals , worth  while  living,  and  If  necesssary  dying  far. 

If  things  will  go  wrong  In  America,  the  blame  will  fall  on 
us•  The  anchanted  European  followefws  of  the  totalitarian 
leaders  are  entirely  Irresponsible•  They  carry  out  orders 
wonderfully,  but  there  Is  no  personal  responsibility 
Involved•  That  explains  some  of  the  atrocities  committed 
which  would  not  be  conceivable  If  done  by  fully  responsible 
Indlvldlums. 


Let  us  teach  our  children  trhough  our  own  deeds  that  the 
privileges  of  democragy  Imply  additional  responsibilities, 
let  them  realize  through  work  and  experience  that  nothing 
in  this  world  can  be  taken  for  granted,  that  nothing  will 
ne  achieved  unless  we  labot  hard  for  It•  *his  ïïay  be 
America’s  great  opportunity  to  contribute  Its  way  of  life 
to  a troubled  and  utterly  confused  world  and  thus  to 
constitute  the  niicleas  of  a better  moral  world•  *e  would 
not  want  to  take  the  blame  of  having  missed  our  greatest 
opportunity•  Therefore  let’s  go  to  work,  here  and  now, 
to-day• 
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Life  maganzine’s  recent  survey  of  army  moral  is  ־both 
shocking  and  alarming  to  the  highest  degree•  It  reveals  that 
many  of  these  boys  do  not  have  any  conception  whatsoeioer  of 
what  is  at  stake  and  for  what  they  are  being  trained  to  fight. 

If  these  boys  will  be  called  upon  to  actually  defend  the  country 
they  will  be  an  utter  failure  on  the  battlefield  because  they 
are  not  morally  equipped  to  stand  the  onslaught  of  the  total- 
itarian  armies• 

The  dictators  realized  from  the  very  onset  that  a man’s 
fighting  capacity  is  closely  linked  with  the  strength  of  his 
ideals  and  conviction•  Therefore#  along  with  military  training, 
they  hammered  their  ideology  in  to  their  soldiers’  minds 
and  glorified  army  service  as  the  citizen’s  greatest  conceiv- 
able  honor,  instead  of  making  it  a pubishment  as  in  so  many 
cases  it  was  and  is  looked  upon  in  this  country•  Vïe  should 
not  underestimate  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  Hitler’s 
ammies  is  largely  due  to  the  unshakable  belief  of  every 
German  soldier  that  he  is  serving  the  best  cause  in  the  world• 

Our  ideal  is  not  and  shall  never  be  to  make  a warrior  out 
of  every  able  bodied  citizen,  but,  if  our  defense  efforts 
shall  be  successful,  each  and  everyone  of  us,  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike,  has  to  have  a clear  conception  of  what  we 
all  want  to  preserve  and  to  defend•  We  must  have  faith  in 
our  thus  defined  way  of  life  and  really  be  convinced  it  is 
worth  while  defending,  even  with  the  supreme  sacrifice•  V.e  must 
assume,  knowingly  and  willingly,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
involved  and  last  not  least  must  acquire  a well  founded 
knowledge  of  the  systems  and  powers  which  challenge  us•  That 
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Life  maganzine’s  recent  survey  of  army  moral  is  both 
ehocking  and  alarming  to  the  highest  degree•  It  reveals  that 
many  of  these  boys  do  not  have  any  conception  whatsoever  of 
what  is  at  stake  and  for  what  they  are  being  trained  to  fight. 

If  these  boys  will  be  called  upon  to  actually  defend  the  country 
they  will  be  an  utter  failure  on  the  battlefield  because  they 
are  not  morally  equipped  to  stand  the  onslaught  of  the  total- 
itarian  armies• 

The  dictators  realized  f^'om  the  very  onset  that  a man's 
fighting  capacity  is  closely  linked  with  the  strength  of  his 
ideals  and  conviction.  Thereforet  along  with  military  training, 
they  hammered  their  ideology  in  to  their  soldiers'  minds 
and  glorified  array  service  as  the  citizen's  greatest  conceiv- 
able  honor,  instead  of  making  it  a pubishment  as  in  so  many 
cases  it  was  and  is  looked  upon  in  this  country.  V/e  should 
not  underestimate  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  Hitler's 
ouraies  is  largely  due  to  the  unshakable  belief  of  every 
German  soldier  that  he  is  serving  the  best  cause  in  the  world. 

Our  ideal  is  not  and  shall  never  be  to  make  a warrior  out 
of  every  able  bodied  citizen,  but,  if  our  defense  efforts 
shall  be  successful,  each  and  everyone  of  us,  soldiers  and 
civilians  alike,  has  to  have  a clear  conception  of  what  we 
all  want  to  preserve  and  to  defend.  We  must  have  faith  in 
our  thus  defined  way  of  life  and  really  be  convinced  it  is 
worth  while  defending,  even  with  the  supreme  sacrifice,  .e  must 
assume,  knowingly  and  willingly,  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
involved  and  last  not  least  must  acquire  a well  founded 
knowledge  of  the  systems  and  powers  which  challenge  us.  That 
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means  that  we  have  to  learn,  to  think  and  to  act. 

Tfe  Cannot  blame  our  soldiers  if  we  others  are  to  be  accused 

for  the  very  same  reason  without  even  sharing  part  of  the 

sacrifices  which  we  ask  from  them.  Unfortunately  most  people 

do  not  fully  realize  the  ominous  meaning  of  events  ./hich  they 

witness  until  they  actually  see  and  fell  the  consequences. 

This  very  human  and  therefore  widespread  shortcoming,  the 

unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  deal  with  ideas  and  events 

beyond  the  realm  of  our  daily  routine  is  a greater  danger 

within  our  borders  than  even  the  fifth  column,  in  fact  it 

prepares  the  very  soil  which  these  destructive  elements  need 
in  order/ 

/to  grow and  to  multiply. 

To  recognize  this  I myself  had  to  undergo  most  painful  and 
horrible  experiences  in  Uurope  and  therefore  ever  since  my 
arrival  in  this  country  I pondered  about  how  the  ijnerlcan 
people  could  possibly  be  brought  to  realize  the  full  meaning 
and  implications  of  past  and  present  events  v/ithout  having  to 
pass  through  such  harassing  nightmares.  I started  speaking 
in  churches  and  organizations.  People  were  deeply  moved,  very 
sympathetic,  however  their  interests  were  focused  much  more 
on  my  personal  experience  than  on  the  message  which  I wanted 
to  put  over.  But  could  I really  blame  them?  Me  in  Europa 
had  not  acted  otherwise  some  ten  years  ago  v/hen  refugees 
from  Russia  told  us  all  about  their  terrible  experiences 
and  tried  to  convince  us  that  the  very  thing  could  happen 
to  us  in  Germany  and  most  wertainly  would  happen  if  we  were 
not  on  the  alert.  V/e  pitied  them  personally  but  we  refused 
to  even  earnestly  consider  the  possibility  that  this  wave  of 
barbarism  v/hich  swept  far  away  and  as  we  ignorantly  assumed 
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backward  Russia  could  ever  menace  this  highly  enlightend  and 
superbly  educated  Germany  of  ours.  It  took  nothing  less  than 

Hitler's  iron  heel  to  convince  us  that  no  country  is  eo  ipso 
immune  against  the  danger  of  destructive  elements  uprising 
within  its  own  borders,  if  only  jfeJat  xx±±  we  give  these  elements 
a chance. 

Should  we  really  be  unable  to  utilize  other  people's 
exp  rience?  If  this  were  true  it  would  imply  that  progress 
in  any  fièld  would  be  impossible,  that  each  generation  had 
to  do  last  generatiorfs  work  all  over  again.  ,<e  most  certainly 
have  outgrown  this  state  in  the  realm  of  science.  V/e  do  not 
ask  each  freshman  to  touch  a loaded  wire  or  to  swallow  arsebic 
in  order  to  convince  him  of  their  deadly  power.  \.e  know  these 
are  well  proven  facts,  we  act  accordingly  and  pass  on  our 
knowledge  to  the  fctudents  who  are  reasontble  enough  fxnd 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  these  established  facts  without 
ftjrther  questioning.  But  when  it  come  to  relations^  between 
individuals  and  nations  we  forget  all  about  this  good 
practice  and  remain  sceptical  until  we  are  hurt  or  even 
crushed.  We  h^ve  not  yet  trained  ourselves  to  use  the  same 
wxss־jb  exact  methods  of  analysis  and  impartiality  v/hich  we  have 
so  soundly  established  in  the  realm  of  science,  .ve  allow 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  emotions  v/hen  ׳.ve  should  rely  solely 
on  out  brains.  Although  we  do  not  wondtr  anymore  if  we  get 
a phone  call  from  a place  3000  miles  away,  e havejo^  not 
adjusted  our  macintfs  yet  to  this  conseption  of  space  in  regard 
to  human  and  international  relations.  We  still  think  in 
medieval  terms  if  we  look  at  Europe  as  a geographically  far 
away  country  thus  belittling  its  great  influence  and  potential 


power  over  this  continent.  But  as  certainly  as  times  are  gone 
in  which  no%  phone  communication  was  possible  between 
the  New  and  the  Old  V/orld,  just  as  surely  times  have  vanished 
in  which  a 3000  mile  stretch  of  water  could  be  considered 


a substantial  barrier  between  two  continents*  I am  not  concerned 
with  the  possibilities  of  military  invasion,  I am  only  speaking 
about  trends,  theories,  political  and  economic  systems,  in 
short  about  mental  and  moral  relations.  This  hemisphere  actually 
is  closer  to  Europe  td-day  than  at  any  other  time  of  its 
history.  This  fact  has  not  been  brought  about  or  cannot  be 
controlled  by  our  will  or  actions,  it  is  Just  a plain  fact 
which  we  have  to  admit,  caused  by  the  space  eliminating 
inventions  and  the  great  social  upheavals  ofbthe  last  century. 
However  admitting  that  we  are  actually  very  close  to  Europe 
does  not  mean  at  all  that  we  have  to  give  up  a single  one  of 
our  particular  American  achievements.  In  the  contrary  it 
should  strengthen  our  position  because  we  are  far  better 
equipped  to  appreciate,  to  compare  and  to  Judge  if  we  have 
a clear  view  of  the  other  side*  I'ost  people  never  do  cherish 
and  appreciate  infierited  privileges  until  they  are  challenged 
and  at  stake.  Constructive  comparison  should  be  a sure  and 
less  d angerous  way  to  furnish  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  one’s  precious  heritage.  In  dsing  this  method  we  have  to 
apply  a purely  scientific  method,  we  have  to  cut  out  emotions 
and  let  the  facts  do  the  talking. 

Te  all  give  daily  lip  service  to  the  ideals  of  liberty,  free- 
dom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  that  is  not  enough*  ..hy 
do  millions  of  Europeans  fall  to  the  totalitarian  theory  and 
proclf  ira  force,  racial  hatred  and  slarery  willingly  as  their 
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final  aim.׳  Because  they  got  these  ideologies  sugar  coated» 
hcrepuse  their  minds  have  deliberately  been  dulled  by  ignorance 

and  propaganda,  because  only  the  leaders  a'oe  responsible  and 
they  have  only  to  carry  out  orders  blindly,  because  they  are 
denied  learning  and  thinking  and  free  debate,  America  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  with  free  schooling  for  everybody. 

If  this  marvellous  achievement  does  not  produce  a higher 
degree  of  Insight  and  understanding  in  the  population  at  large 
, it  is  wortless•  America  is  the  only  country  where  free  speech 
is  possible.  If  this  does  not  help  to  clear  issues 
end  to  stimulfite  constructive  crltlsm,  we  need  not  preserve 
it,  America  is  the  richest  country  of  the  world.  If  we 
cannot  use  these  potentialities  to  build  a better  world,  we  do 
not  deserve  having  them. 

All  our  spiritual  and  physical  achieirvements  are  threatened 
to-day.  In  order  to  preserve  them  and  the  possibility  of  future 
pursuit  of  truth,  we  have  to  make  an  all-out  effort, Is  is  not 
enough  to  built  armament  factories,  to  train  soldiers  and  to 
send  help  to  Britain  because  she  also  stands  for  the  Scjne 
ideals.  If  we  really  are  a democracy,  as  we  claim,  it  means, 
that  each  and  everyone  of  aa  has  to  take  his  or  her  full  9SBÉ 
share  of  responsibility  on  the  own  shoulders  and  that  our 
efforts  nev^r  cease,  for  84  hours  a day.  It  is  not  enough  to 
prepare  for  military  defense.  Only  the  moral  strength  of  the 
defenders  mokes  the  weapons  impregnable. 

This  is  a plea  to  all  -׳-mer leans  by  one  who  has  seen  and 
experienced  the  destructive  systems  at  work,  by  one  who  has 
observed  how  the  people’s  own  disinterestedness  and  lethargy 
gradually  brought  about  subjugation  and  enslavement  to  all  of 
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them . 

It  18  not  too  late  yet.  Let  each  and  everyone  take  inventory 
of  our  status  quo  right  now.  Let  us  check  at  once  at  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  our  fundamentals  of  judgement  and  let 
us  scrutinize  the  actions  which  we  have  take  and  which  we 
intend  to  take•  Let  us  start  to  fill  all  gasps  at  this  very 
moment.  Let  us  all  make  a really  and  truly  all-out  effort 
and  we  will  prevail. 
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firm  kRiiaf  CRnriotion  that  B«wsp4^rs  ar• 
of  crim®  by  printing  ditailêd  atories  of  ciirae, 

her®  6 oons®cutiv®  number(  of  last  w®®ks  Denver 
each  number  en  the  firsA  page  with  an  enormous 
you  will  find  the  detailed  description  of  a crime, 
so  important  for  the  average  citizen  to  got 
information  about  every  single  phase  of  a 
crime. ?There  can  anly  bo  one  answer:  Those 
bsolutely  unnecessary. 


It  is  my 
proDdioters 
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Post•  In 
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üky  it  i% 
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The  newspapers  bring  these  storias  only  for  one  reason, 
namely  to  attract  costumers  and  to  make  monjtey.  These 
papers  know  that  many  people  lik.e  to  read  exciting 
stories,  they  appeal  to  the  lowefst  instinctÿ,aKdxiast  however 
■atxiaast  they  forget  entirely  what  a damage  they  cause 
to  the  younger  generation. 

These  young  people  are  anxious  *«Hi^about  a waxiaworid 
which  they  don’t  know  yet,  a w03;J.d  which  in  90^  of  the  cases 
is  closely  connected  with  the  sexual  -1  i f e , very  often 
these  young 'people  are  stil|^^cble  to  digest  what  they  are 
reading,  they  are**-getting  iaxp^xxKa  and  possibly  iaspirai  induced 
to  do  something  what  they  never  viould  have  dope  pf  there  would 
not  have  been  such  a detailed  report. 

Some  people  think  that  we  bacause  we  live  in  a democracy  the 
papers  have  the  ri^ht  to  report  every  crime  as  detailed  as 
theyjweuit  tpV  TJ^ey  say  that  every  citizen. oan  enjoy  full 
freedom  and  liberty  aiad  they  de^are:  Whhlt  applies  to  the 
single  citizen  applies  also  to  the  newspapers.  They  forget 
that  even  in  a democracy  vaxsx  every  citizen  has  to  respect 
the  freedom  and  lioorty  of  his , neighbov.r  and  for  this  reason 
has  to  impose  upon« himself  certain  restrictions. 

The  newspapers  have  the  right  tmd  the  duty  to'Veport  every 
crime,  but  they  should  always  realize  the ’responsib-ility 
and  should  for  this  reason  observe  certain  limitations. 
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I consider  it  a particular  privilege  to  have  been  chosen  to  speak 
tonight  for  the  foreign  bom,  prospective  citizens,  who,  !4.  times  a 
week,  gather  in  the  citizenship  classes  of  Oportunity  School. 

Like  all  decent  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  came  to  the  shores  of 
:America  to  escape  racial  or  religious  persecution,  social  or 
economical  upheaval,  national  or  personal  catastrophe  in  the  land 
of  their  origin  and  who  found  here  not  only  a genuine  welcome 
but  attue  home,  the  memebers  of  this  class  have  the  most  ardebt 
desire  to  became  sltizens  of  this  nation  as  soon  as  legally 
possible  in  order  to  share  not  only  the  privileges  which  this 
democracy  but  offers  but  to  assume  the  duties  which  these  privileges 
involve. 

Tonight  I will  not  speak  about  their  loyalty  and  devotion  towards 
their  newly  adopted  homeland,  but  I will  say  a few  words  about 
America,  the  country  of  our  adoption, and  her  attitude  towards  us, 
the  newcomers,  the  foreign  born. 

Ever  since  the  Mayflowerdays  has  this  vast  and  rich  continent  been 
a haven  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  all  aver  the  world.  And 
the  fundamental  right  of  any  man  from  any  land,  to  come  here  and 
to  start  life  anew,  as  a free  man  in  a free  country  has  been  made 
wbe  of  the  cosarries tones  of  this  democracy.  Generations  have  passed 
and  millions  have  come  and  helped  shaping  this  continent  in  one  of 
the  mightiest  and  richest  on  earth.  All  nations  have  contributed 
and  many  of  them  look  proudly  at  the  achlebements  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  New  World.  Bar 

But  although  irany  other  countried  called  and  call  themselves 
democracies,  none  of  them,  except  the  United  States,  ever  voluntarily 
opened  theit  gates  to  any  measurable  degree  to  those  unfortunate 
people  who  for  no  fault  of  their  own  have  been  driven  from  their 
native  lands.  And  ■America  not  only  took  and  takes  them  in,  she 
welcomes  them,  she  helps  them  adjust  themselves,  to  feel  at  home, 
she  encourages  them  to  take  part  in  her  national  life  -nd  thus 
enables  them  to  become  Americans,  not  only  by  law,  bait  in  spirit. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  citizenship  classes  are 
given  as  a free  service  to  the  newcomers.  0,yes,  you  may  become  a 
citizen  in  some  of  the  other  democracies  too,  but  usually  you 
have  to  leve  there  for  a long,  long  time,  much  longer  than  the 
5 years  required  by  the  American  law  and  even  then  you  have  to  have 
some  influential  friends  who  pull  the  wires  for  you,  and  above  all 
you  have  to  pay,  either  to  the  government  or  to  your  influential 
friend,  or  to  both  of  them.  The  U.S.  is  the  only  country  which 
admit  focedgnsEs  the  foreign  born  without  any  cost  whatsoever, 
the  only  demands  which  she  makes  are  character,  knowledge  of  the 
histrory  and  Institutions  of  the  country  and  loyalty.  M 

Money  means  nothing,  it  may  be  lost  over  night.  But  education, 
Ig^i^ledge  and  character  will  never  be  lost.  This  is  the  principal 
on  which  the  wonderful  educational  system  of  this  democracy  is 
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built.  But  even  in  this  country  of  free  and  liberal  education, 
our  Denver  Oportunity  School  in  an  outstanding  and  unique 
manifestation.,  because  of  the  variety  otfciteccoareeeçc  and 
quality  of  its  courses  and  its  truly  democratic  spirit. 

The  citizenship  classes  this  year  are  composed  of  21  different  natio 
natitles. There  is  no  hatred  among  them,  no  racial,  or  religious  or 
political  antagonism.  They  are  all  united  in  one  effort:  to  learn 
about  the  United  States  and  what  she  stands  for  and  they 

all  strive  for  one  common  goal:  to  become  citizens  of  this  nation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Due  to  war  conditions  the  government  has  found  it  advisable  to 
single  out  some  grougs  among  the  foreign  bom.  I speak  about  the 
so-called  ennemy  aliens,  the  natives  of  the  axis  countries.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  them,  one  of  those  , hao  who  left  Europe 
after  1953  to  escape  the  very  tyranny,  opresslon  and  persecution 
of  the  axis  forces.  Belieee  me,  we,  wÄBxläoq^jmöuriaaffiCTOdbcx 
fsxM±sc&xiB1Kgx}asf£3Ks  who  were  in  the  frontline  of  defense  against 
nazism  and  fashlsm  long  before  they  became  official  enemies  of  the 
U.S.A, , we,  who  lost  our  property,  our  homes,  ouf  businesses®, 
our  friends  and  relatives,  we,  who  because  of  our  •fight  against 
the  axis  Ideology  were  officially  deprived  of  our  citizenship 
in  our  native  couhtry  , we  certainly  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  fredom  and  democracy  as  mauh  , may  be  even  more,  than  any  other 
foreign  born.  Although  tecmically  classified  as  enemy  aliens 
we,  like  all  the  other  aliens,  eager  to  become  loyal  citizens, 
have  only  one  allegiance  and  that  is  to  the  U.S.  America  is  our 
choice  and  we  have  u separably  linked  our  fate»  to  her.  And  we 
therefore  hope  that  one  day  in  the  future,  when  we  foreign 
born  will  be  legally  eligible  we  also  will  be  found 
worthy  of  the  honor  to  be  called  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  •America. 
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"Back  to  Pales  tine "MoTements 
"before  Herzl. 

The  development  of  Christendom  under  Gonstan- 
tin  the  Great  (.31S-337)  and  the  constantly  graving 
antagonism  against  Judaism  hastened  the  decline  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine• 

The  country  was  christianized  under  Byzantine  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  v/as  the  scene  of  innumer- 
able  fights. 

In  the  12th  century  tkK  among  the  Spanish 
Jews  there  was  a desire  to  live  or  at  least  to 
dye  on  Palestine  soil.  Jehuda  Halevi  follow׳ed 
this  strong  desire  and  went  to  Palestine  and  eo 
did  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (117Q^)  vrho  found  400  Jew- 
ish  families  in  Gaza,  200  in  Askalon,  200  in 
Jerusalem,  50  in  Tiberias  and  about  600  in  the 
villages■  of  Galilee.  In  1211  more  than  300  Rabbies 
from  Prance  and  Pn. gland  visited  the  country.  In 
1267  ÄXXK  N a chraan  ides, 

a.  <2:reat  scholar  in  Talmud  and  mysticism  came  to 
Jerusalem,  organized  a community  and  founded  a 
college.  He  forwarded  letters  and  urged  the 
people  zu  comw  back  t6  Palestine.  Pue  to  his 
efforts  Jewish  communities  v/ere  founded  in 
some  places  outside  Jerusalem.  In  1328  the  Jewâsh 
community  in  Jerusalem  v/as  quite  prosperous  and 
important.  ImmigraihteH  from  3yria  and  ■^gypt 
foiloy/e׳^i  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century 
Jews  from  Pastern  and  Hidd le־Purope  imm.igrated 
to  Palestine  and  an  Ashkenazic  community  was 
bounded.  Obad  ia  of  Pertinoro,  a Mishna  comm.emta- 
tor  tried  hard  tobring  about  friendly  relations 
with  the  Arabs.  Through  the  heavy  influx  of 
Spanish  and  Potuguese  Jev;s  the  Jewish  community 
of  Jerusalem  amounted  to  1500  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  The  various  communities  all  over 
Palestine  were  progressing  rapidly  during  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  century.  But  at  the  erjd  of  the  16th 
century  trouble  starts  anew.  Plague,  Cholera,  earth- 
quakes  and  Arab  persecutions  endangered  their 
existence  to  such  an  extent  tha.t  many  European 
communities  taxed  their  memebers  in  ikKXxxfeak 
behalf  of  the  Palestine  population  and  messengers 
from  Palestine  regularly  called  for  the  money,  the 
so-called  "Chaluka".  These  messengers  came  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  v/orld  and  since  the  middle 
of  the  loth  eentury  even  to  Horth-Amer ica. 

Chassidism  was  one  the  main  forces  in  Europe  which 
kept  the  love  and  longing  for  Palestine  alive.  In 
1777  an  entire  group  of  Chassidim  , about  300,  men 
women  and  children  emigrated  to  Palestine  with  their 
Rabbi  Mendel  of  Witebsk.  Many  other  Chassidim 
followed.  Most  of  the  12000  jews  living  in  Paelstine 
in  1330  were  Chassidim  of  descendants  of  Chassidim. 

There  were  various  Back  to  Palestine  movements  in 
the  19th  century.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  promotes 
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u^■baמ  colonisation  anri  foundation  of  cities.  The 
Rothschilds  sponsor  schools,  hospitals  and  charity 
institutions.  The  poet  Ludwig  Augsust  Frankl  is  th  e 
founder  of  the  Laemelschule , the  first  school  for 
females  in  the  country.  Around  the  70ties  the 
Jev^ish  population  itself  becomes  activ,  cuturally 
and  socially.  Agriculture  is  intensified  in  the 
regions  around  Tiberias  and  Safed,  trade  and 
commerce  around  Jaffa  and  Haifa.  In  1878  Petach 
Tikwa,  the  first  agricultural  colobie  is  founded 
north-east  of  Jaf^a.  Eight  years  before  the  first 
agricultural  school  had  been  founded  by  the  Alliance 
in  ITickwe  Israel.  In  1882' the  progroms  in  Russia 
bring  many  Jews  to  Palestine.  Many  more  from  the 
T^alcans  folloew.  The  colonies  Rischon  Le  Zion, 

■7adi  Chanin  (to-day  Hess  Zion),  Sichron  Jakob 
and  Ros־eh  Pina  are  founded.  At  the  same  time  the 
first  Jemenitic  settlers  came  and  prooved  to  be 
good  colonisators.  But  the  difficulties  are  innumr- 
able  and  without  the  help  of  Edmond  de  Rothschild 
the  work  could  never  have  been  achieved.  In  the 
following  years  most  the  prominent  colonies  are 
־^ounded.  At  the  same  time  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  cities  increases.  Between  1880  and 
1900  the  Jewish  population  increased  from  35000  to 
90000.  1897  the  Zionist  Organization  is  founded. 

This  gives  the  whole  movements  its  organisatory 
support. 

t1smt735׳a:tloKx«K0]axXKXH?ÄX?x:2tRwxx:E3aa]Exfra1x1xSR1x±ax 
Km11!îistRj1:ipxKBXKpB:tatmia::ÿ;x±)tRxk31Hk,7EXÂXx2üa1ixKÂ3p*»c±Âily 
fXBIDXi)a5xjsn1flCKXx3^kKXKH:MK*XyXKBKÂK!tx3î]ÏH;JîiKXXÜbbbcin 
iÄ8^X±KXiJtKXÄKaDkilX5Eaf  ±JCX:pLtÂXXXBKWXXÛXHBiîXXÎÂixXV  iv , 
XÂ30tKyxaxBit^xB£xX!îè®Sfilfi1  The  entire  movement 
had  been  brought,  thanks  to  Herzls  efforts,  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  The  entire  world  became  Palestine 
conscious,  Palestine  onoe  again  had  become  ad 
Jewish  issue. 
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Vy  ^letho:^  for  correcting  a pereonààt ty  defect. 


A.  I.  ’*That  is  a personality  defect?  - definition, 
e)  ordinary  defects,  as  lies,  dishonesty 
h)  relative  defects,  i.e.  had  traits  only  in 
relation  to  the  certain  personality  in 
question  (this  may  he  good  ttaits  in  another 
personality)• 


II.  Correction  of  a personality  defect  hy  another 

pers  on. 

a,)  ca.reful  analysis  of  the  ־whole  person,  of  all 
the  ,crood  and  had  traits,  without  any  valuation, 
merely  scientific  analysis. 

h)  analysis  of  the  special  defect  which  shall  he 
corrected. 

c)  analysis  ^ר ׳:^  the  reasons  of  this  specia.l 
defects  . This  analysis  ha,s  to  he  based  on 

all  possible  informations  concerning  the  person 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  person  (relatives, 
general  background,  social  level,  Ic.) 

d)  study  of  other  poeples  method  to  correct  this 
specia.1  defect  (teachers,  psychologists  ׳:c). 

e)  two  main  methods  of  correction: 

1)  direct  method  ־ the  person  is  aware  of  the 
fact  tha.t  the  other  one  wants  to  help  her 
in  correcting  her  defect.  ( conversa. tion , 
showing  of  examples ס ל  c ) 

2)  indirect  method  ־ the  person  is  not  av;are  of 
the  fa^t  the  other  person  v/an  ts  to  correct 
her  defect  (conversation  without  showing 
the  purpose  of  the  conver  sati  on  ?0  c ) . 

f)  it  is  most  important  to  adapt  the  method  always 
very  carefully  to  the  special  case  and  personality. 
There  cannot  he  a standard  me tho <3(,  because  there 
are  not  two  cases  alike. 


B.  The?  personality  defect  I wanted  to  correct. 

I.  The  defect:  A woman  who  always  is  able  to  advise 
others  and  to  get  almost  everything  she  wants  for 
others  is  una^hle  to  make  up  her  mind  and  to  decide 
things  a.s  soon  as  she  herself  and  her  0’.vn  affairs 
are  concerned.  Then  her  energy  leaves  her  and  she 
relies  כ^Äנac?cנbîzב^xנöaÄxםנ^  on  other sm  , makes  mista,kes^ 
lets  herself  float,  thd  though  she  is  perfectly  aware 
of  this  fact  she  cannot  correct  it. 

II.  Ther  personality  of  my  friend,  ־ an  analysis. 

III.  Attempts  to  correct  this  special  defect. 

r)  she  is  aware  of  the  defect  and  wants  me  to  help 
her  in  correcting  it  - that*  should  already  he  a 
êreat  step  towards  final  correction, 
h)  adaption  of  the  method,  described  in Ad  I a-e)2) 
to  this  special  case. 
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(II.f  ) rr.alyeis?  of  her  personality,  her  hs.dcgr ound , 
fpTTilly  ׳S8. 

(ll.h)  analysis  of  the  mentioned  defect. 

(ll.c)  She  reason  for  this  defect  in  relation  to 
her  personality  and  development 
(ll.d)  study  of  others  poeples  method  to  correct  this 
rather  complicated  defect. 

(Il.e)  1)  direct  method  - discuss  ion  <5;  c . 

2)  indirect  method  ■־  influence  exercised  hy 
other  poeple  folio?/ in  g my  direction,  ־ 
creation  of  complicated  situa.tion  in  order 
to  force  her  into  decisions. 

Impods ihiléty  to  succeed  during  9 years  of  attempt. 

Is  the  methos  v/rong?  Or  ca.n  the  fundamental  traits 
of  an  <?dult  no  he  changed  at  all? 


M3L  method  for  correcti n.n;  a 
]:ergonalitv  defect. 


A pereonalitir  defect  is  either  a so-called  had  trait 
T5:h1ch  may  by  ereryhody  he  conéiëered  as  a had  trait  ־ 
no  matter  to״  what  person  this  apllies.  Such  traits  are 
e.g.  lies,  dishonesty,  meanness.  Put  there  is  a second 
־^roup  of  personalitjr  defects  which  only  can  and 11^׳ ג 
epply  to  special  person  in  quest ioniji  traits  which  may  he 
Soodor^had  ones,  according  to  the  general  personality  of 
the  individium.  in  question.  Ambition  may  he  a good  trait 
in  one  person  and  a had  one  in  another. 
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_ Thereforé  the  correction  of  such  a trait  hs^  to 
into  consideration  different  things: 

1)  the  definition  of  the  trait  as  a had  one 
and  the  already  approved  methods  of  other 
poeple  to  correct  such  had  traits.  For  in 
if  a pupil  in  class  never  does  what  he  is 
to  the  teacher  first  will  try  to  cerrect 
defect  hy  methods  which  already  ha,ve  been 
by  other  teachers  in  regard  to  this  defec 

2)  But  Qnly  a careful  analysis  of  the  whole 

sonality  will  .pive  the  tea.cher 
possibility  to  cgorrect  this  defect,  pffin 
If  It  can  he  corrected  at~ä.ll.  ^ ' 

xh i s . a g ai n de  Pend  s on  the  personality  of 
person,  the  kind  of  defect  in  question־,־"־" 
nolity  of  the  teacher^  ^ ־ 


I am  very  pessimistic  ahour  correcting  personal  defect. 
Behavior  and  conduct  can  he  corrected,  hut‘•(  the  fundamental 
traits^of  persona.lity  can  he  corrected  seei-iS  to  me  ra.ther 
impossible.  Pspecia.lly  if  »re  a.dults  are  concerned. 

Hay  he  my  opinion  results  from  the  had  experiences  I made. 
Perhaps  my  methods  have  been  wrong 

I have  a very  good  friend.  One  of  her  had  traits 
was  that,  though  she  is  very  clever  and  verv  successful 
she_has  very  mucי'  difficulties  to  make  up  her  mind,  to 
decide  things,  methods,  fasts,  concerning  her  personal  life. 
She  floats  and  in  the  most  important  events  of  her  life 
decision  a.re  made  for  her  hy  others  or  left  to  chance. 

She  kno^^s  that  and  she  continously  wants  this  defect  to 
he  corrected.  She  wants  me  to  help  her  ynd  this  is  already 
a^״־er3־׳  important  fact  herJause  a person  who  wants  to 
ootain  guidance  in  a personal  problem  certainly  tries  to  he 
frank,  tals  with  the  other  person  as  honeèt  as  he  possihlv 
can  and  is  free  from  any  resistance..  She  is  aware 
of  the  defect  and _ thetexx  ts  hope  for  correction.  It 
IS  much  more  difficult  if  one  first  has  to  overcome 
resisija.nce  and  the  fact  that  the  other  person  doesn’t  see 
at  all  that  there  is  a defect. 


aI  overcoming  this  defect  of  my  friend  consisted 

°־  £*teps.  iirst  I v/a.tched  ’u.er  very  closely. 

T ו facts  about  her  personality  as  nossihle 

J ninj.  în,.t  ו,.^,  ElT/eys  should  be  most 
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careful  in  classifying  zhings  in  good  and  "bad.  I tried 
to  get  B.  picture  of  rny  friends  personality  and  to  find  the 
reasons  for  her  actions,  reactions,  thoughts  and  traits  of 
character.  I knew  a-hout  her  education,  her  surroundings, 
her  background,  her  rela-tives,  her  native  country,  which 
was  not  mine,  her  native  language,  which  was  not  mine, 
her  husband,  her  children,  נ^ÄנKxJaנßÄiנthqpctaנö^^ 
all  things  which  are  very  essential  but  which  àre  lying 
somehow  outside  her  ovm  personality  sphere.  Knowing  all 
this  and  haveing  a long  list  of  all  sorts  of  personality 
traits  I tried  to  understand  the  rea,son  for  every  single 
traits,  for  her  actions,  for  her  thoughts  and  af  course  for 
this  special  traits  she  and  I wanted  to  correct.  I found  a 
lot  of  reasons  for  this  %r  special  trait. 

This  v/oman  was  in  Russia  during  the  war.  She  was  17 
years  old,  when  the  Russian  Revolution  broke  out.  She 
went  through  all  the  up  and  downs  ef  a young  girl  of  a well- 
to-do  Russian  fa^mily  could  possibly  go  through  during  these 
revolutionary  times.  The  e has  been  more  activity  in  her 
life  between  14  and  18  then  in  ten  another  persons  whole 
life,  "hen  all  this  was  aver  and  she  comparât ivèly  settled 
she  wanted  peace,  and  rest.  As  she  had  a very  attractive 
appea״rande  and  a personal  charm  that  enchante'  everybody 
she  met  she  never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  friedds  or 
who  v;ere  willing  to  di  things  for  her.  This  and  her  need 
of  rest  and  a certain  natural  lazyness  spoiled  her.  She 
was  additional  spoiled  because  some  of  the  things  decided 
for  her  by  other  were  very  good  for  her  and  so  she  develloped 
a habit  to  let  things  come  to  her,  to  vieAt  till  one  day, 

^any  years  after,  she  came  into  trouble,  she  was  confonted  with 
problems  ■which  she  only  could  or  ■vvas  supposed  to  decide  and 
she  could  not  ma, nage  the  problems  and  the  result  was  a chaos. 
That  was  the  time  when  I met  her,  more  then  9 years  ago. 

Since  then  she  has  been  struggling  against  this  defect 
and  she  has  been  trying  to  solve  these  problems  and  they 
still  are  unsilved, 

I had  the  most  intense  desire  to  help  her  and  therefore  I 
tried  whatever  I could.  I analyzed  her  many  imny  times , checking 
my  anal3rsises  always  again  in  orfler  to  get  a true  picture. 

I talked  with  her  showing  her  the  facts  and  showing  her  what 
was  wrong  a.nd  ־why  it  ־was  wrong.  She  of  course  didnot 
know/  half  of  the  efforts  I made  to  get  a true  picture  of  her 
personality.  Because  poeple,  if  they  are  w/atched  and  they  feel 
it  get  embarrassed,  even  if  they  think  they  dont  and 
chans/e  their  conduct  even  if  they  don’t  wish  to  do  it. 


/ 
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The  protilem  w/as  not  to  teach  her  something  she  didn’t  know 
or  she  didn’t  realize,  the  problem  w:as  indeed  to  change 
her  personality.  I got  other  poeple  to  talk  to  her  grnd  she 
didn’t  know/  that  this  was  part  of  the  method.  I threw;  other 
problems  in  her  way  in  order  to  force  her  to  decide  personal 
affairs.  She  didn’t  . She  did  unbelievable  things  for  other, 
she  ximsxt  was  able  to  get  almost  anything  she  wanted  for  a 
third  person  but  as  soon  as  she  herself  and  her  personal 
affairs  were  concerned  alè  her  energy  left  her  and  she  relied 
on  others  or  .lust  îlààièî  let  herself  drive. 


I 
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1/tariy  times  I tried  to  influence  her  unconsaiously 
hece.UBe  I think  that  this  às  a,  method  much  moré  Efficient 
than  con־«!ersat ion.  But  the  problem  tbb  not  a.r  all  to 
c0’־׳״vince  her,  the  problem  v7as  to  chenage  her  and  the 
problem  still  is  there. 


This  case  is  one  of  the  rea.sons  why  I do  not  believe 
in  corrections  if  they  defects  are  funda,raental  defects 
^nd  not  only  habits  or  minor  def ec t s . The  re  may  be 
a posי׳ibility  to  correct  personal  defects  in  children, 
but  in  adults,  I doubt  it.  But  never stheles se  I v/ill 
try  it  e.gain  and  again  and  m?y  be  the  method  wf.s  vereng 
and  I only  should  be  too  glad  to  find  the  right  method  one 
day  and  to  succeed. 


/ 
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BIC-TjT^CH/IîIGAL  actors*  training  in  SWIET  HUoblA. 


Theatre  In  Toriet  Rusela*  lllce  in  all  other  totalitarian  statesf 
18  a Tneane  of  prop?  /?ania•  'ielectlon  of  plays  and  style  of  production 
are  subordinated  to  this  purpose•  In  eharp  contrast  to  the  old 
Russian  ballet  and  the  elaborate  style  of  the  Czar’s  Grand  Opera 
the  modern  Russian  scene  is  d0jnin;.ted  by  a purely  constructive  and 
decorative  element  which  Includes  the  lifeless  stage  setting  as  wel • 
as  the  actors.  For  the  unprepared  spectators  these  actors  at  first 
very  often  seem  like  puppets,  but  looking  closely,  the  Intention 
becomes  obvious. 

This  style  18  not  the  excentric  caprice  of  one  single  director  or 
a group  of  actors;  It  Is  the  result  of  a painstaking  training,  the 
so-cr>lle׳^  bio-mechanical  actors’  trdlnlng•  ־,bile  I was  studying 
theertres  and  the&vtre  art  in  Russia,  Mr •!Meyerhold , the  originator 
and  perfector  of  this  method,  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  attend  hie 
bio-mcchcnicel  trr Ining  lessons. 

i.8  the  name  suggests  the  training  consists  of  mechanical 
exercises,  based  on  the  biological  understanding  of  the  body.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  each  indivisual  actor  as  versatile  as  possible, 
that  means,  to  train  him  thoroughly  in  all  phasa?  of  acting  as  well 
as  in  athletic  scill  and  musical  expression,  to  free  him 
xxxroniKtnx  to  the  highest  possible  degree  from  all  his  bodily 
limitations,  thus  ebabling  him  to  put  ov«:r  his  message  to.  the  audience 
with-out  any  technical  difficulties.  Prerequislts  for  his  profession 
therefore  are  not  only  a keen  intelligence  and  artistic  talent,  but 
a p rfect  herlth,  musical  appreciation  and  a strong  sense  of  rhytlim. 

The  training  itself  is  subdivided  into  three  groups: 

1)  The  "Technique  of  the  Nervous  System•*,  destined  to  achieve  the 
frsteSt  possible  reaction  of  mcxKxxx  mind,  nerves,  and  body; 

2)  The  '*Technique  of  Gesture**  which  shall  suppl'^  the  mcst  ade'Uatc 

expression  for  this  fast  reaction  , and  * ״ י ^ 

3)  rhe **Rhythmic  Training"  by  which  all  expressions  are  harmoniously 
united. 

For  the  theoretic  background  , ::v«Mey  rhold  demands  a minute  knowledge 
of  the  muscular  system,  breath  control,  study  of  animal  movements  ect• 
The  various  exercises  are  a combination  of  dance,  gymnastics  and 
athletics.,  as  , for  instances  "Leap  on  each  others  back",  "Lifting  of 
an  heavy  object'* , "Play  with  Bow  and  arrow",  "Play  with  dagger  and 
murder",  "Throw"  ect.  The  various  objects  are  of  course  ficticious• 

i*hrough  these  wxercises  the  actors  eve  tually  achieve  a precision 
of  performance  which  18  surpria ing  and  almost  unbelievable•  Another 
factor  which  contributes  much  to  this  achievement  is  the  extremely 
long  time  of  preparation  for  each  pl״jc.  The  rehearsals  for^Hamlet** 
which  Mr •Meyerhold  produced  during  the  winter  of  1931/2  laste td  for 
one  full  year• 

Various  attempts  to  transfer  this  theatricals tyle  to  est-Europcan 
or  merlcan  stages  failed,  had  to  fall,  because  the  conception  of 
theatre  anl  the  artistic  accomplishment  expected  from  the  respective 
ÄJCfvdoTr^intally  different•  Mcst  European  and  *׳.merlcan  stages 

th׳•  îndlviea,JL  characterization  of  cmnk« 
‘ / J -i 
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The  Russian  theatre  18  directed,  ensemble  theatre■ in  which  the 
individual  has  disappear  as  much  as  possible  • The  aim  is  not 

V characters,  but  to  present  a cause  , an  idea, 

which  ehsll  be  demonstrated  through  the  mediam  of  actors  and  the  more 
e»i?ct  îhés  prejection  nuichlne  functions,  the  clearer  and  more 
impressive  thKxjfcsm*  will  the  demonstration  be  and  thus  nchi0%>e  its 
final  propage nd 18 tic  purpose• 


A 
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Theater  und  Film  in  Sov/je  trussland  1932. 


V/as  ich  Ihnen  im  folgenden  über  russisches  Theater  und  russische^o 
Filn  yortragen  iiochte,  stützt  sich  auf  die  ^indrüc^e  und  _jrfc-d1run^ 

yen  die  ich  anlässlich  de r '* Hus s landf ahr t dé ut s cnen Ali-au.ejT1.ik^_1L 

zu1־a*3tudiutn  des  Theaters  _und_2Iläi]'  unter  Leitung  von  Univ.־rrof. 
I)r"77irtHur~ï!üt  sch  er -!tünchen  im  August  dieses  Janres  ^ gesa:.Tmel  1׳  ha« 
be.  Diese  Studienfahrt,  an  der  fast  100  Personen  teilnanmen 
('  es  \?ar  die  grösste  Re isege seil schaf €1[־  die  seit  Bestehen  der 
Sowjetunion  d iS'se  be'sucTil:  ha.tj , veffölgte,  wie  ich^  ganz  besonders 
hervorheben  möchte  ausschliesslich  ״wissenschaftliche  .Zwecke  un 
war  gänzlich  unpolitiscin  UrTi^rteh  3ié  also  auch  von  mir  Ae  ine 
3tellDffrghärFime‘^ü”d^'''''F1’b^^  Sov/j etrussland  als  solches.  vVir  ha- 
ben  Gutes  und  v/e n i ge r ,Gute s . gesehen  und  ich  fühle  mich  nach  einem 
so  kürzen”  Auf  enthält  in_Jke  iner  'ffeise.JlPiapsi^Sh.t  über  die  Fra^,®^ 
des  Sowjetstaates  irhend  ein  Urteil  abzugeben. 

Anders  liegt  es  mit  den  Fragen  des  Theaters,  v/ir  hahen 
sucht  durch  Be suché^von...  T,he,atern*..Xite  und 

Thea,ter schulen  ühd^durch ״Rücksprachen  mit  Schauspielern  und 
lettenden  Persönlichkeiten  des  russischen  ,.Theaterlebens  einen 
möglichst  genauen  Sibblick  in  die  dortigen  Verhältnisse  zu  ge- 
Winnen  . Natürlich  kann  ein  dreiwöchentlicher  Aufenthalt^  in ^ 
keiner  "üeise  erschöpfendes  Material  liefern,  sodass  manche  in- 
0^1־ j*0 3 s te  Frage  noch  offen  bleiben  musste.  Dennoch 
dass  Y/enigstens  einige  Fragen  geklärt  worden  sind,  denn  obgleich 
v/ir  durch  dte  verschiedenen  Gastspiele  russischer  Theater oruppen, 
(Meyerhold,  Tair־öffä1^~־mmT“Tr7är.lt.t”rus^  Theater  der^ 

Uachrevölüt ionszeit  kenf.en'  gelernt  haben,  so  handelt  es  sich 
bei  diesen  Vorführungen  doch  eben  nur  um  einen  verschwindend  kiei- 
nen  und  e insei tmg  orientierten  Bruchteil  , der  in  keiner  V/eise 
aus־^eicht  dieses  noch  fast  leere  Blatt  im  Atlas  der  Theaterwisseis׳; 
««Schaft  befriedigend  auszufüllen.  Aehnlich  liegen  die  /erhalt- 
^isse  im  Film,  denn  die  wenigen  hervorragenden  russischen  ijilrne, 
die  wir  im  Ausland  zu  sehen  bekommen,  sind  niçhL..^,ee1gnet  uns  ein 
richtiges  Bild  von  dem  Dur schschnittsbiveau  russischér  Fiümikunst 


Die  Schwierigkeiten,  die  einer  objektiiz;en  Berichterstattung 
gemacht  v/erden,  sind  ziemlich  gross.  Einesteils  deshalb,  v/e  il  sic 
die  tatsächlichen  Gegebenheiten  innerhalb  kürzester  î'rist  drüben 
oft  grundlegend  verändern,  andererseits  aber  auch,  weil  ^lle 
Nachrichten  von  dritter“ Se ite  einer  genauen  Kontrolle  bedürfen. 
Alä־W1spieI  möchte  ich  die  lTa£hr־icht  über  den  Hays  dien  Theaterba 
in  Charkow  erwähnen.  Wie  Ihnen  wohl  bekannt  ist,  hat  Stadtbaurat 
Mävrpäir1<fürt״r*^n^  Ruf  nach  Russland  folgend,  dort  eine  .eihe 
v^n  iluten  ־rächtet.  U.a.  r;ar  ihm  der  Auftrag  erteilt  worden 
רוסריד^  für  des  neu  zu  erricht,  nde  ukrainische  otaats  uheater  in 
Ctortovv  einzurriöhen.  Schon  vor  unserer  Ahreiee  hatten  wir  ge- 

"ngSen  über  den  hau  f- ״irwurSn^Inä^-^  ־r- 

î;?;i:"M״^®"das/Sr  ZusIhlüe^Aä  4000  Personen  fasse  und  fur 


naue  Angs 
Pläne  lag 
fuhr  man. 


]'asseiimusikbeivegungen  eingerichtet  sei,  Gen,  Bojarsky,  der  Leiter 
der  Voks,  d,i,  die  "Vereinigung  zur  kulturellen  Verhindung  der 
Sov/jetunion  mit  dem  Ausland",  der  uns  in  T;0^-u  einen  langer^ 
Vortrag  über  das  russische  Theaterwesen  hiï«^,  ג ies  dabei  noc^ 
eigens  c?arauf  hin,  dass  das  Theater  in  Charkow  für  Massendemonsti» 
tionen  besonders  geeignet  sei,  Ba  ich  mir  die  Angaben  Bajarskys 
genau  notiert  habe,  ist  eine  Verwechsr’.rn־  osseiuJ^]‘ 

^on  in ־־«־ ״ 7 י''ridiger  Fahrt  eigens  zur  Besichtigung  dieses 

Theaters  anach  Charkow  gefahren  waren,  stellte  sich  heraus,  dass 
dée  Pläne  von  May  weder  angenommen,  noch  irgend  ein  Theater  über- 
hannt  8.ngefrangen  v;orden  war.  Die  Besichtigung  des  Industriepalste 
den  iä-  Ihnen  spater  im  Bild  vorführen  werde,  entschädig  ©uns  _ 
allerdings  für  die  lange  Heise,  aber  gie  machen  sich  nun  viel  leic 
eher  ein  Bild  von  den  Schwier iglke iten  einer  genauen  Bericnter- 
stattung. 

Ich  mächtd  Ihnen  nun  zunächst  einen  kurzen — !Tebe  ! b j.  1 c !!  uo־״׳! 
l’assise hen  Film  geben,  d^;m1_üh&^>5־־a:^־־־Thei?Ee^^  Ihnen  am  Schluss 
sowohl  Aufnah1ia«.-vOT־־Tïïéater  als  auch  sonst  e inige^  Si 

(jgr -aue — d9m'''russis chen  Leben  und  aus  den  ütädten,  die  v/ir  gesenen 

haben  ; / 
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Film  und  Theater  in  Sow jetrusoland  19^2 
von  Lilli  Bechmann,  stud,  phil . 


Die  im  folgenden  gemachten  Ausi^hrungen  stützen  sich  vor  an^m  auf 
, meine  persönlichen  Erfahrungen, ^die  ich  anlässlich  der  ”R«^la nafahrt 

deutscher  Akademiker  zum  Studium  des  Theaters  und  Films^*׳^ unter  Leitung 
von  Univ.-Prof.  Dr.  Arthur  I^utscher-München  im  August/Üieses  Jahres 
gesammelt  hahe.־^  Lediglich  dort,  770  ausreichende  Erlphn  dig  ungen  nicht 
eingezogen  werden  konnten,  sind  sie  durch  andere^^s terial  ergänzt 
worden.  Mit  welcher  Vorsicht  alle  unkontrollierten  Berichte  über  rus- 
sische  Theater-  und  FiLmverhältnisse  aufzuneiïÉen  sind,  beweisen  die 
Nachrichten  über  den  May  sehen  Theaterbou  jX^barkow,  Schon  vor  Abreise 
hatten  wir  genaue  Angaben  über  den  Bau  ües  ukrainischen  Staatstheaters 
in  Charkow,  der  dem  ehemaligen  Stadtba^^at  von  Frankfurt,  May,  über- 
tragen  worden  war,  erhalten,  auch  dit  Pläne  lagen  vor.Qpeutsche  Zeit un- 
gen  brachten  Artikelserien  über  Fpttschritt  und  Ausgestaltung  des  Baues, 
so  wurde  z.B.  angegeben,  dass  de^'  Zuschauerraum  4000  ^rsonen  fasse  und 
für  besondere  Massenmusikbeweg<^gen  eingerichtet  oei,tAls  wir  von 
Moskau  in  lystündiger  Fahrt,/׳׳eigens  zur  Besichtigung  dieses  Theaters 
nach  Charkow  gefahren  wäret,  erfuhren  wir,  dass  die  Pläne  von  May  weder 
angenommen,  noch  irgendein  Theaterbau  übeihaupt  begonnen  worden  seirj^ 
Dabei  hatte  aucl'i^enoj^^  Bojarsky  (der  Leiter  der  Vokt:^),  der  uns  in  ^ 
Moskau  einen  längepefit  Vor  trag  über  das  russische  Theater  hielt,  noch 
2V;^^^eigens  darauf  hin^wiesen,  dass  da^  Charkow  er  Theater  für  Massendemon- 
Gtrationen  besa^ers  geeignet  seii^^ieses  Beispiel  erweist  v70hl  die 
f,üu<.  Schwierigkeiten  einer  genauen  Berichtersta Ltung^  Dazu  kommt  noch,  dass 

natürlich^^dèe  künstlerischen  Bestrebungen  Sowjetrusslands  noch  ebenso 
tastend  w^^  die  politischen  und  wirtschaftlichen  nach  einer  klaren  Aus- 
drucksfprm  suchen  und  es  daher  besonders  erschwert  wird,  einige  Grund- 

• elemej>t3  klar  herauszustellen,  um  sich  ein  Bild  des  gegen7;ärtigen  Zu- 

stands  von  Theater  und  Film  undêine  Vorstellung  der  künftigen  Ent- 
Wicklung  machen  zu  kennen^? 


Was  zunächst  auf fällt  ist  die  geringe  Rolle,  die  der  Film  gegenüber  dem 
Theater  spielt.  Obgleich  Lenin  ־sög té ,■■״a־äsF״aw״FtlM  ־âîë"^r  die  Sowjets 
wichtigste  Kunst  sei,  wird  er  mit  gewisser  Geringschätzung  nur  als  ein 
Surrogat  betrachtet.  Das  Hauptinteresse  gehört  dem  Theater. 

Bis  1917  gäb  es  in  Russland  9OO  Kinotheater,  1952  ist  die  Zahl  auf 
54500  angewachsen,  wobei  allerdings  zu  berücksichtigen  ist,  dass  auch 
bei  uns  die  Schaffung  der  weitaus  meisten  Kinotheater  erst  in  die  Nach- 
kriegszeit  fällt.  Ausserdem  werden  natürlich  alle  grösseren  Kinoanlagen 
in  den  Schulen,  kollektiven  Vifohnhäusern,  Arbeiterkulturhäusern  etc.,  die 
alle  mit  Filmapparaturen  ausgestattet  sind,  in  diese  Zahl  mit  eingerech- 
net.  Sonst  wäre  diese  grosse  Zahl  kaum  glaublich,  denn  itjGen  Strassen 
der  Städte  ist  die  Anzahl  der  Kinotheater  durchaus  nicht  auffallend 
gross.  Die  meisten  dieser  Theater  sind  für  stumme  Filme;  es  gibt  in  ganz 
Russland  nur  10  Tonfilmthea ter  י Dies  ist  vor  allem  auf  Geld-  und  Mate- 
rialmangel,  sowie  auf  technische  Schwierigkeiten  zurückzuführen. 
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Für 932 כ  sind  vom  Staat  5^0  neue  stumme  Filme  und 2^ ־  Tonfilme  geplant, 
wofür  eine  Summe  von  120  Mill.Rulel  ausgesetzt  ist , Der  stumme  iilm 
ülerwiegt  also  lei  weitem.  Die  Themen  der  Tonfilme  "bilden  sehr  oft  die 
Lelensverhältnisse  ausländischer  Arleiter  im  Vergleich  mit  russischen 
Zuständen.  So  wird  z.B.  das  Lehen  eines  deutschen  Arbeitslosen  dem  eines 
russischen  gegcnühergestellt , 


Es  gibt  augenblicklich  in  Russland  20  Filmschulen  und  ein  Institut  fur 
Êxperimeatalforschung  des  Films.  Die  meisten  und  wichtigsten  Ateliers 
sind  in  und  bei  Moskau,  In  einem  Leningrader  Atelier,  das  einen  recht 
einfachen  Eindruck  machte,  waren  einige  Scenerien  aufgebaut  zu  einera^ 
Jubiläumsfilm,  der  anlässlich  der  15־Jahrfeier  der  UdSSR  ira  Herbst  die- 
ses  Jahres  herauskomraen  soll.  Es  war  dort  eine  ganze  Maschinenhalle  des 
Stalinwerkes  nachgebildet  (mit  meist  deutschen  Maschinen),  in  der  ©!זז 
grösserer  Teil  des  Filmes,  der  natürlich  ein  reiner  Propagandafilm  1st, 
spi‘=‘len  wird.  Ausserdem  befanden  sich  dort  Aul  bauten  zu  einem  Film 
'י  Die  Brücke  ",  der  auch  demnächst  herauskomraen  soll  und  in  einem  chine- 

sischen  Dorf  spielt,  . . 4 . י 

Tendenziöse  russische  Filme  gibt  es  nicht.  Daher  wird  die  filmische 
Produktion  ganz  von  selbst  in  eine  ganz  bestimmte  Richtung  gewiepn. 

Alles  Erotische  wird  als  Stoffgebiet  natürlich  abgelehnt,  möglichste 
Loslösung  von  Literatur  und  Schauspieler  wird  erstrebt,  Masse  und  Natur 
als  solche  werden  in  die  Handlung  einbezogen.  Die  sog. ץ ׳ Dokumentalisten 
gehen  sogar  so  weit,  nur  Ausschnitte  aus  Natur  und  VJirklichkeit  zu  ge 
ben  was  natürlich  zum  konsequenten  Bruch  mit  dem  Schauspieler  fuhrt. 

Der’ konsequent  expressionistische  Film  dagegen  will ^ den  verborgenen 
Triebkräften  der  Ereignisse  nachspüren.  In  dieser  Richtung  steht 
Piscator.  der  augenblicklich  einen  Film  nach  Toller  ״ Feuer  aus  den 
Kesseln  " dreht,  in  dem  als  einziger  ausländischer  Schauspieler  Paul_ 
Wegener  beschäftigt  ist.  Die  bedeutenden  Sturamfi Imregisseure  wagen  sich 
nun  auch  an  den  Tonfilm,  Pudowkin  will  einen  Tonfilm  drehen,  Eisenstein 
längere  Zeit  an  einem  Tonfilm  in  Mexiko  gearbeitet. 

Neben  diesen  mehr  Icünstlerischen  Filmen  gibt  es  solche  für  reine  Massen- 
bildungszwecke,  die  von  der  " Assoziation  revolutionärer  Filraarbeiter 
hergestellt  werden.  Es  sind  meist  einfache  Lehrfilme,  die  jedoch  öfters 
auch  von  hervorragenden  Regisseuren  gedreht  werden.  Der  neueste  Film- 
plan  Eisensteins  liegt  in  dieser  Richtung,  er  will  " Das  Kapital  von 
Marx  verfilmen,  um  Arbeiter  und  Bauern  dialektisch  denken  zu  lehren. 

Die  Wirkung  soll  lediglich  durch  das  in  Montagebildern  vorgefuhrte  Ma- 
terial  erzielt  werden. 

III. 

An  dieser  'Jtelle  ist  eine  weit  verbreitete,  gänzlich  unberechtigte  Auf- 
fassung  zu  berichtigen.  Die jenigenruss.  Filme,  die  ins  Ausland  kommen 
und  auf  Grund  derer  vir  uns  unser  Urteil  über  den  russischen  Film  zu 
bilden  pflegen,  wie  " Potjemkin  ",  ״ Die  Mutter  ",  ״ Der  blaue  Express  י, 
" Der  Weg  ins  Leben  " etc,,  sind  auch  in  Russland  sonst  nicht  erreichte 
Spitzenleistungen!  Das  Durchschnittsniveau  des  russischen  Filmes  liegt 
weit  unter  diesen  Spitzenleistungen,  Es  ist  kaum  möglich  einen 
gleich  zwischen  dem  durchschnittlichen  russischen  unddeut sehen  iilm  zu 
ziehen,  da  j©der  Russenfilm  ein  Tendenzfilm  ist.  Natürlich  sind  diese 
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in  sich  differenziert.  Es  gibt  Kulturfilme,  Spielfilme,  reine  Propaganda- 
filme,  Pilmreportagen,  Reisefilme  etc.  Pie  Spielfilme  ־bieten  meist  eine 
Begebenheit  aus  dem  täglichen  Leben,  sehr  gerne  auch  in  historischem  Ge- 
wand,  entweder  aus  der  Zeit  unmittelbar  vor  der  Revolution  oder  aus  ir- 
gend  einer  Epoche  revolutionärer  Erhebung.  Das  Schema  ist  in  diesen 
Durchschnittsspielfilmen  stets  das  gleiche:  der  Gutsbesitzer,  fabrik- 
herr  oder  auch  nur  irgend  ein  ” Burschui  " wird,  nachdem  er  seine  Unter- 
gcbenen  in  der  brutalsten  Weise  ausgenützt  und  misshandelt  hat  und  sich 
womöglich  noch  gegen  einige  ihrer  fi'auen  und  Töchter  vergangen  hat,  von 
den  revolutionären  Bauern  oder  Arbeitern  seines  Besitzes  beraubt,  ge- 
tötet  oder  zumindest  nun  ihrerseits  misshandelt  und  gederaütigt,  also 
billigste  Tendenz!  In  Leningrad  beobachtete  ich*,  das-,  das  Publikum  bei 
einigen  besonders  stark  tendenziösen  Stel]en,  deren  Wirkung  übrigens  auf 
naivster  Schwarz-weiss-Malerei  beruhte,  lautesten  Beifall  spendete  und 
anscheinend  restlos ^begeistert  war.  Einigermassen  versöhnlich  wirkt  bei 
diesen  russischen  Filmen,  im  Gegensatz  zu  gleichwertigen  deutschen  Pro- 
daktionen,  die  auch  in  diesen  Filmen  oft  staunenswert  geschickte  und 
wirkungsvolle  Auf nähme technik.  Darin  liegt  die  grosse  Stärke  des  rus- 
sischen  Filmes,  dass  er  Bildwirkungen  erzielt,  die  bis  jetzt  noch  uner- 
reicht  dastehen.  Das  liegt  zum  Teil  wohl  an  der  einesteils  besonderen 
Empfindlichkeit  des  Russen  für  Formkunst  und  Linienführung,  anderer- 
seits  aber  an  der  vom  Theater  und  von  jeder  Tradition  völlig  befreiten 
Einstellung  zum  Film,  Die  russische  Filmkunst  kommt  nicht  vom  Theater 
her,  sondern  war  ungehemmt  von  aller  Tradition  und  hat  sich  so  den 
Blick  frei  gehalten  für  rein  filmisch-photographische  Wirkungen,  die 
der  Deutsche  erst  da,  wo  er  sich  ganz  bewusst  vom  Theater  löste,  erzielen 
konnte . 


י' 
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Wie  schon  betont,  ist  fias  Theater,  sov/ohl  was  seine  Beliebtheit  beim 
Publikum,  als  v/as  seine  fachmännisch-künstlerische  Beachtung  anlangt, 
dem  Film  weit  überlegen.  Da  die  Kunst  nicht  als  Individualschöpfung, 
sondern  ails  Ausdrucksform  des  gesellschaftlichen  Lebens  gev/ertet  vård, 
gilt  das  Theater  zunächst  als  Lejir-  und  Bildungsanstalt,  Der  Künstler 
ist  ein  Arbeiter  für  die  Kunst,  der  ebenso  wie  der  Fabrikarbeiter  in 
Brigaden  der  Sov/jets  organisiert  ist;  seine  Clubs  nennen  sich  "Clubs 
der  Arbeiter  der  Kunst".  In  den  Jahren  1930/31  hat  diese  Kunstauf fassur» 
allerdings  einer  Erschütterung  erfahren  und  es  ist  eine  Spaltung  eàn-  ^ 
getreten  zwischen  politischem  Theater  und  Kunsttheater ; auch  die  Zensur 
ist  milder  gev/orden.  Das  ändert  natürlich  nichts  an  der  Tatsache,  dass 
alle  Theateraufführungen  eine  mehr  oder  minder  stark  betonte  politische 
Tendenz  haben,  V/as  das  Verhältnis  des  revolutionären  Theaters  zur  kul- 
turellen  Erbschaft  fler  Vorrevolutionsie it  betrifft,  so  wird  immer  mit 
besonderem  IIa,chdruck  betont,  dass  das  Proletariat  mit  allen  Mitteln 
bestrebt  ist,  diese  kulturelle  Erbschaft  zu  erhalten  und  zu  entwickeln. 
Dieses  Bestreben  wird  deutlich  in  der  grossen  Zahl  der  Ivlassikerauffüh- 
rungen,  die  bis  zu  50^  des  Repertoices  bestreiten.  Trotzdem  ist  das  heu- 
tige  russische  Theater  keine  Bühne,  sondern  eine  Tribüne,  eine  im  v/esenf- 
lichén  pädagogische  Anstalt,  Die  grossen  Regisseute,  wie  StanislawskiJ , 
Meyerhold,  Tairow  u,a,m,  gehen  natürlich  ihre  eigenen  Wege,  jedoch  im- 
mer  innerhalb  dieses  Rahmens  allgemein  sowjetrussischer  Kunstauffassung• 
Auch  das  Publikum  ist  fast  ausschliesslich  politisch  interessiert.  Ein 
russischer  Besucher,  der  iM^  einer  fachtangow-Inscenierung  von  "Kabale 
und  Liebe"  neben  mir  sass,  sprach  sich  begeistert  über  die  politisch- 
soziale  Tendenz  des  Stückes  aus,  v/ährend  ihn  das  rein  künstlerische  in 
keiner  Weise  zu  interessieren  schien. 


SoY/ohl  die  Zahl  der  Theater^ruppen,  als  auch  der  Theaterbauten  hat  sich 
in  den  letzten  Jahren  wesentlich  vergrüssert.  Es  gibt  heute  in  Russland 
über  1000  Theater,  in  Moskau  allein  ca.  25;  und  26  Operntheater,  davon 
6 in  Moskau,  1929  haben  sich  dort  180  Theater^ruppen  formiert,  1931 
stiegF  die  Zahl  auf  438,  Dabei  handelt  es  sich  also  z^  Teil  um  die 
Truppen  der  Moskauer  Theater  selbst,  zum  grössten  Teil  aber  um  Theater- 
truppen  in  den  einzelnen  Betrieben  und  Kollektiven  und  um  sog,  V/anderth 
theatertruppen,  ein  Typus,  den  erst  das  revolutionäre  Russland  geschaf- 
fen  hat.  Es  ha.ndelt  sich  dabei  um  einzelne  Theater^ruppen,  die  ständig 
im  Lande  umherreisen  und  deren  Standquartier  sich  in  irgend  einer  Pro- 
vinzstadt  befindet,  in  welcher  die  Stücke  einstudiert  und  geprobt  wer- 
den.  Die  Tätigkeit  dieser  V/andertheaterschauspieler  ist  aber  nicht  al- 
lein  auf  die  Darstellung  beschränkt,  sondern  sie  betätigen  sich  auch 
Y/eitgehend  politisch,  aufklärend,  belehrend  und  beratend  und  übernähmen 
damit  also  einen  wichtigen  Teil  der  Propaganda  auf  den  kleiHen  Dörfern 
uhd  in  den  Landstädten,  Einige  v/eitere  neue  Theatertypen  sind  "Das  The- 
ater  der  roten  Armee"  und  "Das  antireligiöse  Theater".  Das  ganze 
Staatgebiet  ist  in  Theaterkreise , v/ie  in  Armeekreise  eingeteilt.  Die 
Theater  selbst  zufallen  in  4 Kathegorien;  1)  in  diejenigen  Theater, 
die  dem  Zentralkommi té  gehören  (das  ist  die  übervi^i egende  Mehrheit),  2) 
die  Distriktszentrentheater,  3)  die  Industriezentrentheater,  4)  die 
übrigen  kleinen  Theatér  (Theater  der  Fabriken,  K011ekti־v»  ect , ) , Die 
laufenden  Unkosten  werden  lediglich  aus  den  The atere innahmen  gedeckt. 

Der  Staat  gibt  Zuschüsse  nur  für  besondere  Zv/ecke,  v/ie  Umbauten  ect. 
Ausserdem  haben  bisher  einige  besonders  kleine  Theater  Zuschüsse  erhal- 
ten  (z,B,  das  "Studio  des  kleinen  Theaters"  mit  350  Plätzen,  das  aber 
inzv/ischen  umgebaut  worden  ist).  Die  meisten  dieser  kleinen  Theater  sin/׳ 
bereits  vergrössert  v/orden,  sodass  sie  sich  selbst  erha.lten  können.  Die 
Theaters innahme  basiert  auf  dem  organisierten  Zuschauer,  die  Vorstellun- 
gen  sind  meist  ausberkauft.  Von  30  Vorstellungen  sind  24  für  organisier- 
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te  Zuschauer.  Laut  Statistik  geht  in  grösseren  Städten  jeder  Eimvoh- 
ner  ca,  12  mal  jährlich  ins  Theater.  Im  Preiverkauf  kostet  eine  Eintriti^- 
karte  von  1.50  - 8 Rubel,  jedoch  besorgt  die  Gewe1־kschaf t die  Karten  lun 
einen  Bruchteil  dieses  Preises,  Die  Preise,  die  vom  Volkskoimnissariat 
für  Volksaufklärung  festgesetzt  werden  und  vom  Theaterleiter  nicht  s8 
selbstständig  verändert  werden  können,  sind  in  den  verschiedenen  Thea- 
tern  verschieden,  doch  sind  die  Unterschiede  nicht  sehr  gross,  ITach  V 
Versicherung  des  Genossen  Bojarsky,  des  Leiters  der  Voksîji  gibt  es  in 
Russland  keinen  arbeitslosen  Schauspieler,  im  Gegenteil ;es  herrscht 
Mangel  an  Artisten  und  Schauspielern,  Vor  drei  Jahren  gab  es  25000^^ 
russèsche»  Schauspieler,  die  aber  meist  nur  6 Monate  im  Jahr  beschäf- 
tigt  waren.  Heute  gibt  es  30000,  die,  da  die  meisten  Theater  ganz jäh- 
rig  arbeiten,  volle  12  Monate  beschäftigt  sind.  Das  Gehalt  der  Schaus- 
Spieler  va.rT^iert  zv/ischen  100  - 900  Rubel  monatlich.  Doch  scheint  die- 
ses  Maximum  auch  häufig  überstiegen  zu  werden,  denn  wie  uns  der  Leiter 
einer  Leningrader  Pilmateliers  mittetlte,  erhalten  besonders  hervor- 
ragende  Schauspieler  pro  Aufnahmetag  bis  zu  200  Rubel,  Zu  berücksich- ^ 
tigen  ist  noch,  dass  die  Kosten  für  die  Garderobe  ect.  von  dem  jeweili- 
gen  Theater  oder  Atelier  getragen  werden.  Alle  grösseren  Theater  haben 
einen  Protektor,  meist  eine  Fabrik  oder  ein  Industrieunternehmen;  diese 
Betriebe  sind  dann  auch  im  künstlerischen  Rat  vertreten  und  haben  bei 
der  Auswahl  des  Repertoices  mitzubesti1m;1en.  Das  Protektorat  für  die 
Meyerholdbühnen  z.B.  hat  das  grosse  russische  Elektrizitätswerk,  Die 
Auswahl  des  Repertoireà  erfolgt  nach  Möglichkeit  in  enger  Zusammenar- 
beit  mit  dem  Publikum,  die  auf  sog,  Zuschauerkonferenzen,  wo  Zuschau- 
er,  Theaterleiter,  Schauspieler  und  Regisseure  Zusammentreffen  und 
auf  einer  Konsultation  eines  Zuschauerrates  auf  einer  der  letzten  Pro- 
ben, hergestellt  wird.  Daneben  hat  j:edeB  Theaterkollektiv  einen  künst- 
lerisch-politischen  Rat,  vor  den  jedes  e inlauf ende  Stück  zur  Prüfung 
kommt.  Auch  die  Kritik  wird  nach  Möglicjjikeit  posötiv  ausgewertet.  Sie 
ist  lebhaft  und  aggressiv.  In  den  Theatern  sind  Briefkästen  angebracht, 
die  die  unmittelbare  Meinung  des  Zuschauers  aufnkehmen  sollen.  Eine 
!■)esondere  Rolle  spielt  die  Kritik  im  Kindertheater,  wovon  später  noch 
zu  sprechen  sein  wird.  Die  öffentliche  Pressekritik  erfolgt  erst  sine 
׳yoche  na,ch  der  Aufführung,  um  dem  Publikum  die  Möglichkeit  einer  ob- 
iektiven  Meinungsbildung  zu  geben.  Bei  Uraufführungen  findet  eine  oi- 
fëntliche  Diskussion  usanmittelbar  nach  der  Vorstellung  im  ihe ater  selbst־ 
statt.  Das  schliesslich  entscheidene  Urteil  ist  sehlieeeliek  einzig  der 
Beifall  der  Masse, 


Der  neue  russische  Theaterbau  versucht  nach  Möglichkeit  sich  den  ver- 
änderten  Anforderungen,  die  an  ihn  gestellt  werden,  a,nzupassen,Der  Zu- 
sehauerraum  wird  v/esentlich  vergrössert  und  soll  nach  Möglicl^^eit  rww-i**־« 
30(D0  - 6000  Zuschauer  aufnehmen  können.  Das  Theater  in  Kovo-Sibirsk  hat 
3000  Plätze,  das  grœ  ste  Theater  der  Gowjetunion  in  Swerdlowsk  8000. 

Der  im  Bau  befindliche  Moskauer  ־^^unstpalast  vård  3000  Plätze  umfassen. 
Die  Anordnung  ist  dort  eine  circusähnliche, Die . Trennung  von  Zuschauer 
und  Bühne,  sowie  das  unsoziale  Rangsystem  sollen  abgeschafft  v;erden, 
Lage  und  Form  der  Bühne  in  den  neuen  Theatern  ist  veränderlich.  Aus  dem 
Parkett  können  die  Mittelsitze  entfernt  werden,  sodass  die  Bühne  in  den 
Zus chaAierraum  geschoben,  oder  eine  Arena  gebildet  werden  kann,  die  fur 
sportliche  oder  politisch-*■^  Veranstaltungen  dienen  k0-nn,  Leben  amphi- 
theatralischer  Bauart  findet  sich  shake spearhafte  Umfassung  der  Bühne 
durch  den  Zuschaaerraum.  Die  grossen  Bühnenhäuder  sind  mit  Rampen  ver- 
sehen, 1זג ז  Autos,  Tanks,  Maschinen  ect,  direkt  von  der  Strasse  auf  die 
Bühne  bringen  zu  können,  ausserdem  sind  überall  Fiäim-  und  Radioeinrich- 
tungen  angebracht.  Besonders  auf  dem  Lande  und  in  der  Provinz  wird  die- 
se  Theater-Kino-Kombination  sehr  bevorzugt.  Der  im  Bau  befindliche  üioa- 
kauer  Kunstpalast  v/ird  neben  einer  Haupt-'^vei  eine  ring 
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um  den  Zuschaaerraum  laufende  Filngal/erie  erhalten.  Die  grösste  Ent- 
fernung  eines  Platzes  von  der  Bühne  "beträgt  dort  nur  29  m.  Im  allgemei- 
nen  wird  gefordert,  dass  kein  Platz  mehr  als  40  - 50  m von  der  Bühne  en 
fernt  sein  soll.  Das  neue  Ileyerholdsche  Privattheater  in  Moskau,  das 
sich  ebenfalls  im  Bau  befindet,  3011  nur  1950  Plätze  erha.lten,  trotzdem 
aber  für  artistische  und  sportliche  Veranstaltungen  eingerichtet  werden. 
Die  Schauspielergarderoben  werden  dort  im  2. Stock  des  rückv^^ärtigen  Büh- 
nenkaweeste ils  ahgebra,cht . Von  einem  seitlich  der  Bühene , im  Zuschauer- 
raum  gelegenen  Balkon  aus  können  die  gera,de  nicht  beschäf tigsten  Zahau- 
spieler  dem  Spiel  Zusehen.  Von  diesem  Bs,lkon,  von  hinten  und  vom  Zu- 
schauerraum  aus  ergeben  sich  die  verschiedensten«  Auf tritt smöglichkei- 
ten,  ITeben  künstlicher  Beleuchtung  soll  auch  Tageslicht  verwendet  werden.^ 
das  durch  die  aufrdllbare  Decke  eingelassen  werden  kann, 

VII. 

Es  gibt  in  Russland  z.Zt,  12  Schauspielschulen  und  3 Theaterhochs chu- 
len.  Die  ersteren  haben  4 Hauptabteilungen  zur  Ausbildung  von  Sängern, 
Regisseuren,  Schauspielern  und  die  sog.  AkieilwRg  äe?  nationale«  Abtei- 
lung.  Die  Notwendigkeit  dieser  vierten  Abteilung  wird  klar,  wenn  man 
bedenkt,  dass  in  der  UdSSR  in  32  verschiedenen  Sprachen  Theater  gespielk 
v/ird,  I Die  Theateruniversitäten  haben  4 Fakultäten:  1)  Theaterv;issen- 
Schaft,  2)  Regie,  3)  Direktionsführung,  4)  Ausbildung  von  Dramatikern, 

In  1 TîiifT־*־TrTT י0.ו י + .>-.-».י ז ■“־■ייח ״«  riini^nii’1  ו.» leider  ist  mir  aber 

nicht  bekannt  Erfolge  in  der  Hervorbringung  von  dramatischen  Ta- 

lenten  in  dieser^^ultät  erzielt  worden  sind,  in  der  etv/as,  nach  un- 
seren  Begriffen  doch  Unlehrbares  gelehrt  werden  soll.  Allerdings  sind 
die  hervorzubringenden  Dramen  zum  grossen  Teil  Propagandadramen,  nach 
ziemlich  stereotypem  Schema,  Verbunden  mit  der  Theateruniversität  ist  dit 
sog.  Aspiratur,  eine  Art  theaterwissenschaftlichen  Institutes,  die  vor 
allem  der  prakti söhen  Ausbildung  dient.  Auch  dort  gibt  es  zwei  Abtei- 
lungen,  die  eine  für  Theaterwissenschaftler,  die  andere  für  Regisseure. 
Die  neue  marxistische  Theaterwissenschaft  ist  aufs  engste  mit  der  Poli- 
tik  verknüpft,  neben  der  Fachausbildung  erhalten  die  Schauspieler  auf 
den  genannten  Instituten  auch  weitgehendste  politische  Belehrung,  da  sie 
a,ls  eine  der  v/ichtigeten  politischen  Kämpfer  angesehen  werden. 

VIII. 

Die  Aufführungen  selbst  werden,  v;enigstens  in  den  a^nerkannten  grossen 
Theatern  in  monatelanger  Probenzeit  vorbereitet.  Die  Proben  zum  "Ham- 
let"  dauerten  ein  volles  Jahr!  Früher  hatten,  wie  Bojarsky  mitteilte, 
die  Provinztheater  in  ca.  ömoantlicher  Spielzeit  ca.  40  neue  Inscenie- 
rungen  herauszubringen,  heute  v/erden  in  Smonatlicher  Spielzéét  ca. 

8-10  Heuinscenierungen  gebacht,  wodurch  aufk  die  einzelne  Aufführung 
wesentlich  grössere  Sorgfalt  verwendet  werden  kajnn.  Zwei  völlig  ver- 
schiedene  Typen  sind  auch  im  heutigen  russischen  Theater  noch  zu  un- 
terscheidene :Oper  und  Ballett  einerseits  und  das  eigentliche  Theater 
andererseits.  Die  Operette,  die  sehr  beliebt  und  viel  gespielt  ist, 
nimmt  eine  ITi ttelstellung  ein.  Das  Ballett, und  v;ie  man  uns  sagte  auch 
die  Oper  (leider  hatten  wir  infolge  der  Sommer  spielte  it  keine  Gele- 
genheit  einer  Opernaufführung  beizuwohnen)  halten  noch  ganz  an  der  al- 
ten  Prachtausstattung  fest.  Vor  einiger  Zeit  hatte  man  den  Versuch  gemy 
macht  die"MeistersingerÖ  modern  zu  inecenieran,  v;ar  aber  auf  eine  der- 
artige  Ablehnung  beim  Publikum  gestosseh,  dass  man  wieder  auf  die  tra- 
ditionelle  Inscenierung  zurückgriff.  Eine  Ballettprobe,  die  wir  in  Kiew 
sahen,  zeigt  das  gleiche  Bild:  Ballettstil  von  1900,  Pirouetten,  Spitze«- 
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tanz, Grund  hiefür  ist  wohl  die  gänzlich  verschiedene  Einstellung  des 
Puhlmkums  zun  Schauspiel  und  zur  Oper,  Der  Hang  zur  Prachtausstattung 
bricht  jii^-  bei  der  Vorliebe  für  Dper  und  Ballett  v/ieder  durch.  Das 
vQi'A  Repertoire»•  der  Schauspieltheater  zerfällt  in  drei_ 

Hauptabteilungen.  40 0/^ 50 ־  der  gespielten  Stücke  sind  Klassiker , die 
anderen  entv/eder  revolutionäre  Berichtstücke,  also  eine  ^״.rt  Zeitungs- 
ersrtz  oder  politisch-soziale  Zeitdtücke,  die  Prägen  des  ro oen  Aufoaus, 
der  Ehe,  Wohnung,  Arbeit  ect.  behandeln.  Unmittelbar  nach  der  Rey£j.utio«c 
war  man,  da  neue  Stücke  noch  fehlten,  etwas  verlegen  und  spieltejaus- 
schliesslich  Kalassiker,  wie  Gogol,  Ostrowskij , Schiller,  Shakespeare 
eet.  Dann  entste.nd  ziemlich  schnell  eine  neue  Dremiatik,  die  si^h  zum 
Ziel  setzèe,  die  Kämpfe  um  den  sozialistischen  Aufbau  und  die  xjnt- 
stehung  des  neuen  kollektiven  Menschen  zu  schildern.  Auch  geistverwandte 
Stücke  ausländischer  Autoren  wurden  herangezogen  (Brecht,  O'Neill, Osk, 
Y/ilde,  Hamsun,  Ha.senclever , Toller,  Georg  Kaiser  ect,).  Daneben  \/urde 
die  klassische  Erbscha.ft^  allerdings  ip  kritischer  Verarbeitung,  v/eiter 
gepflegt.  Boja.rsky  betonte  ausdrücklich,  dass  dieses  Problem  noch  nicht 
befriedigend  gelöst  sei.  Das  rein  poltische  Theater,  das  von  unserer 
Anschauung  des  Theaters  aus  aai.  schwersten  zu  verstehen  ist,  ist  ausser»»- 
ordentlich  beliebt,  das  Publikum  folgt  mit  atemloser  Gespanntheit, 
während  auch  die  diejenigen  Exkurdionsteilnehmer , die  russisch  yer- 
standen  wenig  gefesselt  waren.  Gänzlich  tendenziöse  Theateraufführungen 
gibt  es  nicht,  eine  Ausnahme  hievon  machen  nur  einige  anerkannte  Klass  1- 
ker,  die  auch  bei  freiester  Bearbeitung  kaum  eine  Möglichlceit  der  An- 
brinpung  irgend  einer  starken  politischen  Tendenz  gestatten.  Ein  Bei- 
sniel  hiefür  lieferte  eine  Aufführung  des  revolutionären  Arbeiterthea- 
ters  von  Ostrowskijjf  Lustspiel  "Ein  warmes  Plätzchen"  im  Moskauer  Ere- 
mitage theater.  Es  handelte  sich  hier  um  eine  1928  neu  auf gef rischte 
Meyerholdinscenierung  von  1924,  Die  Achtung  von  dem  klassischen  Text 
kennt  das  russische  Regietheater  nicht.  Besonders  fühlbar  wird  dies  in 
den  Inscenierun^en  des  ehemaligen  Stanislav^skwschülers  Meyerhold,  des 
Hauptvertreters  dieses  Regieabsolut  ismus ,be i nessen  !ferste Hungen  der 
Verfasser  meist  ganz  vom  Regisseur  verdrängt  ¥/ird.  Historisches 
ziemlich  gewaltsam  in  die  Gegenwa,rt  überttagen.  Scenen  und  ganze  ^te 
nach  Gutdünken  gestrichen,  anderes  eingefügt.  Das  Stück  ist  dem  Re- 
gisseut  nur  inhaltlich,  nicht  formal  bedeutsam.  Oft  bleibèn  nur  die _ 
Personen  der  Handlung  übrig.  Im  Moskauer  Wachtangowtheater  hatten  wir 
Gelegenheit  eine  von  3 mitspielenden  Schauspielern  , ehemaligen  Schu- 
lern  des  1922  verstiorbenen  Regisseuts  Wachtangow  (wie  alle  Regisseure 
dieser  Richtung  auch  ein  Stanislav/yk^schüler ) inscenierte  Aufführung  vok. 
"Kabale  und  Liebe"  beizuwohnen,  die  sehr  aufschlussreich  war.  Die  revo- 
lutionären  Stellen«  des  Dramas  v/aren  mit  besonderer  Schärfe  herausgear- 
beitet  , besonders^dC«־'׳  Scene»,  in  welcher  Perdinand  mit  seinem  Vater 
]^richt.war  mit  grossem  Afwand  die  Verschiedenartigkeit  der  beiden 
Einstellungen  herau^earbeiteH^^^rig^irdigerweise  v/8.r  die,  für  unser 
Empfiinden  zv/eifellosstärkst32jocene , nämlich  die  Unterredung  do?  Lady 
Milford  mit  dem  Kammerdiener,  weggelassen,  wohl  vieil  ihre  Wirkung  nur 
im  Dialog  lag  und  nicht  duch  sinnfällige  Aktion  unterstrichen  werden 
konnte.  Denn  auf  symbolische  Aktion,  oft  sagar  in  unangenJafeier  Starke, 
war  die  Aufführung  gestellt,  ^^u  Beginn  des  Stückes  steht  der  alte  Mii- 
1er  ganz  allein  auf  der  grossen  Bühne,  deren  Ausmasse  durch  eine  die  gak- 
ze  Bühne  in  einem  Y/inke  von  ca.  40°  Grad  überdeckenden  Silberscheibe, 
die  als  ständiger  Hinter^ und  Untergrund  während  des  ganzen  Stückes 
blieb,  noch  bedeutend  vergrassert  erschienen,  und  dirigiert  ein  un- 
sichtbares  Orchester  mit  grossen  sehr  freien  Bewegungen.  Das  letzte 
Bild  der  ־‘Aufführung  btingt  die  gleiche  Situçition^  nur  ist  die  Musik  nun 
abgehackt,  unrhythmisch,  Millers  Bewegungen  sind  krampfhaft  ,die  eines 
gebrochenen  Mannes.  Die  Idee  ist  an  sich  zweifellos  gut  und  wirkunpvoH 
Snnötig  aber  erscheint  »►mir,  dasstin  diesem  letzten  Bild  rech^  und  linh 
von  Miller,  mit  herabhängenden  MiiflbaM  Köpfen  die  Leichen  von  i^di- 
nand  und  Luise  liegen.  Dieses  «i««  Beispiel  scheint  mir  typischitiur^ 
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dass  ira  russischen  Theater  nach  dem  Extrem  hin  immer  zu  weit  gegangen 
wird.  Ob  das  v/irklich  nötig  ist,  um  der  breiten  Masse  die  Vorgänge  zu 
verdeutlichen;  entzieht  sich  meiner  Kenntnis,  uns  jedenfalls  erscheint 

--1  ..  J.  ^ 


dieser  eine  Schritt  zuviel  als  unérträglich, — Das  Bestreben  des  rus- 
sischen  Bühnenbildes  geht  auf  höchste  Einfachheit  und  f l^ächenhaf te 
Bildv/irkung,  Meist  spielt  das  Stück  innerhalb  eines  festen  Rahmens,  in 
dem  nur  durch  einige  schematisierte  oder  symbolisierte  Yeraatzstücke 
der  Scenenv^echsel  angedeutet  v^ird.  Häufig  wird  der  Film  in  die  Dar- 
Stellung  mit  einbezogen.  Bei  einem  Gastspiel  eines  Moskauer  Arbeiter- 
thhaters  in  Leningrad,  die^^d^^" Braven  Soldaten  Schv/ejk"  gaben,  liess 
man  im  letzten  Akt,  um  diev^S^recken  des  sifnOTlDaem  Krieges,  in  dem 
Schwejk  eben  kämpfte,  besonders  drastisch  vorzuführen,  auf  einer  plötz- 
lieh  vor  der  Bühne  herabgelassenen  Leinv/and  möglichst  grauenhafte  Krie^ 
scenen  filmisch  abrollen,  während  Schwejk  daneben  stand.  Dann  wurde  die׳ 
Leinv/and  aufgez6gen  und  die  eigentliche  Handlung  ging  weit^.  Die  Ver- 
v/endung  des  Filmes  ist  ja  auch  bei  uns  nichts  neues  mehr  (^^ksbühnen— ״ 
aufführung  von  Döblins"She” ) , jedoch  diente  es  bei  uns  bisher  meist  da- 
zu.  Hintergrund  und  Stimmung  zu  geben,  nicht  eigentliche  Handlung, 

Shiir  oft  werden  richtige  Maschinen, Tanks  esfc,  auf  die  Bühne  gebracht, 
überhaupt  spielt  die  Maschine,  der  Stahl,  das  rein  Konstruktive  im 
Bühnenbild  eine  überwiegende  Rolle, 


IX, 

Auch  der  Schauspieler  wird  dieser  allgemeinen  Mechanisierung  ange- 
passt, In  dieser  Richtung  bewegt  sich  Meyerholds  berühmt  gewordenes 
System  der  "Biomechanik",  In  Moskau  hatten  v/ir  :Gelegenheit  einer  soi- 
chen  biomechanischen  Trainingstunde  unter  Meyerholds  Leitung  beizu- 
wohnen,  Ziel  und  Zv/eck  der  Hebungen  ist  die  vollkommene  körperl ich-ar- 
tistische  Durchbildung  des  Sch?^^^כieler s , sodass  je(^e  innere  Bewegung 
ihren  plastischen  Ausdruck  ohn^*^chnische  Hemmung  finden  kann,  Körper, 
Musikalität  und  Intelligenz  sollen  in  eine  Ideale  Verbindung  gebracht 
werden,  Das  Training  gliedert  sich  in  die  Technik  des  Ne rv־en systems,  zu 
Erlangung  schnellster  Reaktionsfähigkeit,  die  Technik  der  Gesték,  die  d 
der  schnellsten  Reaktion  die  angemessenste  Ausdrucksform  liefern  soll 
/und  in  das  rhythmische  Training,  durch  das  alle  Bev/egungen  in  harrao- 
nischen  Einklang  gebracht  werden  sollen.  Als  Vorbedingung  ^jterlangt 
Meyerhold  genaue  Kenntnis  des  Muskelsystems,  Studiem  der  Tierbewegungen 
ect.  Die  einzelnen  Hebungen  sind  tänzerisch-artistischer  Art,  wie  z,B, 
Sprung  auf  den  Rüden  eines  anderen,  Aufheben  eines  schweren  Gegenstan- 
des,  Spiel  mit  Pfeil  und  Bogen,  Spiel  mit  dem  Dolch,  V/urf  ׳ect.,  v/obei 
die  jeweils  gehandhabten  Gegenstände  natürlich  nur  gedacht  sind. 

Die  Stärke  des  russischen  Theaters  liegt  ver  allem  in  Bezug  auf  die  Dar- 
Stellung  von  c.allem  in  der  hohen  formalen  Leistung  und  in  der  Beherr- 
schuרg  des  artistisch-dekorativen  j^iementes.  Es  gibt  weder  KontenmlatioM׳ 
noch  Illusmon,  sondern  lediglich 

X, 


aas  Moskauer  Kinder theater , 

Einer  besonderen  Erwähnung  bedarf  noch  das  Moskauer  Kindertheater  , das 
unter  der  Leitung  einer  erst  28jährigen  sehr  liebenswürdigen  Dame, 

Gen,  Natalie  Saaz  steht.  Das  Moskauer  Kindertheater  ist  ein«  Theater 
für  Kinder  mit  allerersten  Schauspielern,  Es  besteht  seit  1921,  Jetzt 
gibt  es  80  solcher  Kindertheater  in  der  HdBSR,  Das  Moskauer  Theater 
spielt  jeden  Tag,  oft  auch  zweimal  am  Tage,  In  den  11  Jahren  peines 
Bestehens  hattes  bereits  11  Millionen  Zuschauer;־  Für  die  iffreii  verschie- 
denen  Jahralter  (bis  zu  6,  zu  12  und  zu  16-13  Jahren)  v;erden  ganz  ver- 
schiedenen  Stücke  gespielt.  Eigenen  Kindertheaterdrematiker  schrei- 
ben  die  Texte, dié  von  eigenen  Koraponisie«  vertont  werden.  Auf  dem  Re- 
pertoire  stehen  34  verschiedenen  Stücke.  Für  die  kleinen  KindQ:  wer- 
den  Stücke  mit  viel  Bewegung,  v/enig  ־Horten  und  viel  Musik  gegeben, 
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rärchenjT/erden  f?.st  garhicht  gespielt,  sjn  beliebtesten  sind  realisti- 
sene  ■ iLiul-u , oder  auch  v/issenschaf  tlich^-phantastische  Stücke,  v.ie  et- 


“ י- a1.a.nvj.ojL  v/WJ.XCIi  ciUCr  illUffiT 

das  Verspeehen,  dass  das  Oargestellte  auch  v/irklich  v;ahr  ist,  sonst 
interessiert  es  sie  nicht.  Das  erste  Kindertheater  v/ar  ein  llarione tten- 
theater,  doch  ging  man  bald  zum  lebendigen  Theater  über,  das  die  Kinder 
v/e sent lieh  mehr  lieben.  Natalie  ^aaz  meinte,  dass  der  Grund  hierfür  wol^ 
darin  zu  suchen  sei,  dass  die  Marionetten  zu  realistisch  seien  und  dem 
Kind  zu  v;enig  Spielraum  für  die  freue  Betätigung  der  Phantasie  lassen- 
Das  Moskauer  Kinder  theater  beschäftigt  60  Schauspieler,  die  nur  für  die- 
ses  Theater  abbeiten  und  die  ein  eigenes  Studium  durchmachen  müssen. 

Die  Kinder  lieben  am  meisten  vollständiges  Theater,  d.h.  die  Schaus- 
spieler  müssen  sprechen,  tanzen  und  singen  können.  Die  Hauptsache  aber 

rhythmisch  be\7e gen  und  ihre  ganze  Darstellungsv/e  ise 
^ i rhythmisch  1st.  Diese  Schauspieler  werden  pädagogisch  gebildet.  Sie 

Spaielen  mit  den  Kindern,  um  _die  Kinderpsychologie  zu  studieren.  Auch  füv״ 
^^.nder  gibt  es,  ^enau  wie  für  die  Erv/achsenen,  ein  Wandertheater.  Beson— 
wirdfes  deutlich,  dass -man  für  die  Bauernktnder  ganz  andere 
•otucke  braucht  a,ls  fur  die  Stadtkinder,  iun  liebsteil-  sehen  die  Kinder 
0,n  einem  Abend  ein  Stück,  alse  kein  d(td  oft  bis  zu  3 Stunden  dauejifc 
Das  Repertoire  umfasst  Dramen,  Komödien  und  für  kleine 
stellungsspiele,  das  sind  Spiele  an  denen  die  Kinder  selbst  teilnehmen 
und  mitspielen.  Die  Älteren  sind  weniger  aktiv,  sie  v/éllen  lieber  nur 
sehen.  Auch  Konzerte  werden  für  die  Kinder  veranstaltet.  Es  herrscht  ei- 
ne  rege  Verbindung  w\7iGchen  den  Kindern  de>«^Theaterleitung  und 
den  ochauspielern.  Die  Kinder  schreiben  Briefe  und  geben  ihre  V/ünsche 
kund,  sie  machen  Zeichnungen  und  9,èdes  Jahr  findet  eine  Kinderratssit- 
zung  statt,  zu  der  jede  Schule  eine  Delegaj^tion  schickt.  Um  zu  erfah- 
ren  was  den  Kindern  am  besten  gefällt  oder  v/as  nicht  für  die  geeigne 
ist,  da  die  Erfahtting  bei  déesen^-verhältnisrnässmg  noch  jungen  aHsig 
der  theatralischen  Kunst,  sitzen  bei  jeder  Vorstellung  zwischen  ca..  20 
Kindern  je  ein  Pädagoge  und  passt  auf  was  die  Kinder  sa.gen,  wo  sie 
Beifa,ll  oder  Kritik  aussern.  Nach  einer  Reihe  von  Vorstellungen  ■werden 
dann  die  gemachten  Beobachtungen  gesammelt  und  ev.  Aenderungen  an  dem 
Stuck  vorgenommen.  Die  Stoffe  der  Stücke  sind  aus  dem  Alltagsleben 
gegriffen,  behandeln  Prägen  der  internationalen  Erziehung  ect.  Beson- 
׳י"  beliebt  sind  Stücke  mit  farbigem  fremdländischen  Milieu.  In  den 
7/jJndervorstellungen  wird  auch  improbiesiert , sonst  aber  nicht.  Der  Ein- 
- fur  organisierte  Kinder  beträgt  30  Kopeken,  Waisenkinder  sind  gani 

Kindertheater  sich  natürlich  nicht  selbst  erhalten  kann 
erhalt  es  vom  Staate  eine  sehr  grosse  Subvention. 


wa  Dramtisierungen  von  Jules  Vernes  ect.  Die  Kinder  wollen  abc 
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ù^MQ^OA  imd  iîire  renze  *kiictöllung, 
els3r  werden  pUd&coglsch  gcbild  t,  . 
3 ::inderpgycholoßie  zu  studieren•  . 
lU3  ^.!״;cchncnon,  ci״  . erid  .rthwutcr. 
E i1sf!n  für  dio  BtuiernJfelncic.  r l-S' 

?tkfndGv.,  sm  liebste.,  ochen  :ל lu  ..ii 
k«iw  dA4  oft  biu  zu  5 otunüan  Vo< 
::0מ€.5י׳סמ  und  für  kiöino  ..i.idlîjïol 
-plele  en  d nen  die  ^.indcar  selhat  toili 

cio  wdllcn  liobei 
n fur  dio  m inder  vo «0:10 tul tot,  -s  hcrri! 
« ucn  . indem  ua»־  ao1r־flice.t^rleituiig  or 
th:r  . chreiber  hriofe  uiud  gubea  Ini-c  \.ü1 
yn  und  ^Ades  Jehr  fiuaeb  010.ג  Kinde rrut 
cduilG  cf.nc  -״110^ן.ז״10נ>י־י  cchickt,  Im  zu  c 
t^yû  c rùllt  od  r \WM  nicht  für  ״iw 

*i^ecoiÿ  ▼c־rh;4tniK.  I v«öjL:  noch  Inivou 


!ן  i orne  chan  i sehe  Sclmusjoielera 


ln  Gow.letrussland. 
von  Lilli  Ber!hr1f׳,nn. 


Die  Beherrschung  des  modischen  Biihnenbildes  durch  deis  konstruktive 
und  dekorative  llienient  ־bescnrilnkt  sich  nicht  auf  die  lehlosen  Bestand- 
teile 'der  Bühne,  conäe1*n  ber;ieht  vor  allen  den  Lchauspicler  ln  dioce 
Stilisierung  und  ':ecrianisierung  ein•  Auf  don  unvorbereitet  ^n  Benchaiier 
virken  diese  .Jcha1וDpי (Jler  liuîiüchut מ1׳ ו  AÎarionetten,  doch  T>ei  eingehende 
Beoboclitung  erkennt  nun  deutiiel).  den  :!illan,  der  hier  r>.m  i orko  int,  ']s 
handelt  sich  d־  bei  rieht  uei  v/iilkiitliche  öinj^el io i stungen  eines  Bogla- 
8eur3,d*h•  uin  c ino  oevmsst  konstruktivistisch-stilisierte  iluffahrung 
eines  bestimnten  erkes,  sondern  wi  J-eistungen  ganr״  bev/usat  in  oiner 
bestimriten  Richtung  ausgebildeten  üchauopieler,  niimlich  um  divi  sog• 
biomechanische  ochausrlelerpunbildung•  Meyerhold,  der  Fahrer  dieser 
Richtung,  gab  uns  in  ;loskau  Gelegenheit  einer  solchen  bioinechani sehen 
Uebungsstunde  belzuwohncn,  die  klat  Zell,  Zweck  und  Toclmik  dieser  Aus- 
bildungsart  demonstrierte• 

Der  russische  ocliaaspieler  soll  in  seiner  Darstellungomoglichkeit  so 
komplex  als  möglich  sein,  d.h.  or  soll  sowohl  rein  chauspiol beriech, 
als  auch  artistisch  und  mäoikrlisch  vollkoinmen  durchgobildet  sein 

Voraussetzung  fir  seinen  Beruf  ist  Intelligenz,  Musikalität  und  Gofüiil 
für  Rhj׳  tlü>1u6.  Die  bionecha  ni  sehen  :’ebungen,  die  in  der  üe^orhold  schule, 
allerdings  sehr  in  den  Vordergrund  treten^  ubernehnen  die  korperlich-ar 
tistischo  Ausbildung,  die  jedoch  von  der  übrigen  nicht  ganz  scharf  ab- 
zugrenzen  1st•  Z.veck  der  Uebungen  ißt  vollkoimmene  körrcrliche  Durch- 
bildung  des  Lchf.usjjielerF-,  sodass  jede  innere  Aev.egung  ihren  plasti- 
sehen  Ausdruck  o’me  irgendwelche  teahnische  lleLimung  finden  kann.  Kor- 
per,  llusikalltät  und  Iritelllgunz  sollen  in  eine  möglichst  ideale  Verbin 
dung  gebracht  werden. 

Das  eigentliche  Trrining  gliedert  sich  in  drei  Ilauptr.bteilungens 
1)  in  die"Technik  des  ITervensy  stems  “zur  -.rlangun,־’•  sc^ellnter  Lefdetions 
fühigkeit,  2)  in  die'‘ïechnik  der  Gestik",  die  der  sctinellsten  Reaktion 
die  angemessenste  Ausdrucksform  liefern  8011  and  3)  in  das  "rlyrthini- 
sehe  Training”,  durch  welches  alle  liev/egungen  in  harinoni sehen  Finklang 
gebracht  ־werden  sollen•  Als  Vorbedingung  verlangt  Veyerhold  genaueste 
Kenntnisdes  liuskelsystams,  Studium  der  Tieroev/egungen  u.ä.  . i3  einzel- 
nen  Hebungen  sind  tanzoris ch-artistisdier  Art,  \,ie  z.B,  "Sprung  auf  den 
Rücken  eines  anderen",  ״Aufheben  eines  schweren  Gegenstandes",  "Spiel 
mit  Pfeil  und  rogen",  "Spiel  mit  einen  Dolch  und  ;.ord",  "Wurf"  oct,, 
wobei  natürlich  die  ]*0\,3׳. 11 0־  gehand}1abten  Gegenstände  nur  gedacht  sind* 

Durch  diene  TJehungon  gelangen  die  Schauspieler  sch'iesslich  zu  oin  r 
Präzision  doo  -•1  die  oft  erstaunlich  ist•  Dazu  koiranen  noch  die 

ausnerordcntl  j eben  ?.:,ngen  Probenzeiten•  Die  Prob  m zu  der  im  letît  on 
’ inter  heruusgebr-.chten  Knjnletinscenierung  <־U  uerten  ein  volles  Jahrl 

rehrfache  VersT’che  d lösen  Therterstil  auf  v/esteuropaiBche  Bühnen  zu 
übertragen  sind  mi3sglücktv>,  nu3s־ten  missglücken,  denn  die  ijiforderunge 
die  an  die  jeweiligen  Schauspieler  gestellt  v/erden,  sind  völlig  ver- 
schiedone*».  Die  v:GDtenr01>äiHchcr.,  vor  allem  die  roma.ni sehen  Bheater  , 
sind  Schauspielertheater,  dp 3 ׳  den  grössten  ert  Auf  individuelle  Lien- 
schendarstellung  legt,  Bas  russische  Theater  ist  i.egietheater,  Dnaerable 
theater,  in  dem 61 י■  v.inzelne  vollkomrien  verse h’?/inden  8011.  Nicht  Aen- 
schon  solle־n  dar, jestellt  werden,  sondern  eine  ache,  eine  Idee,  boll 
durch  Llenschen  demonstriert  v;erden  und  je  exakter  der  Vorführung8a4>p- 
rat  funktionic‘3־t , u:a  30  eindringlicher  und  klarer  wird  die  Demon- 

stration  sein. 


3Rith)irfcnî1cn:  ^>iEt  fft  'atrti'ftrfjft  DW  bc5 

3t«(fe»1<rbft״  ÎXÏ  @pi«nettn■ — iiiiik  njci  |t>elfe,  ivaS  2l^,itpd)  ‘f 
§.  Ê.  O מ f e r mo  n n üu  nennen,  ber  nié!  mit  ift  Wj  9!ot[e  l^eS 
'®u^Srtideri  ttnb  CHgenHimrtS  bel  >,'3e1)b«iJ)ter9‘׳  («It-aS  lînjpn) 
JSj^fckQ^  Men  fonnte,  fonbetn  midb  norf>  im  J[fgtc11 
3Xu§enbri317woTfi^.V^îi&tt״,'ôcr]^irïbcn^  bcÿ  iWolIcnlnliattet? 
bie  twifenrc  SRoIIc  bc«  ÜbeBflciv  toon  Scr#  ûbeviMbim,  in  h>el(^er 
et  einen  Sîabfliier  imb  (Sbduiotm^  ber,  »i^cn  Scftulc  mit  feinet 
Sbbiriening  gab.  ^ ri  י ״ 

iÇamoë  mat  bet  Sl,o^ab  ^3  bon  ftub.  meb.  $01tn, 
Iebenbig=frifd>  — eine  ijbgjEtUHbetfc  ^iftuivg  nnb  ïofHitb  in  feiner 
ganjien  fciii  beredinietcn  •StomirVr  èctnnrcf  fini.  ter.  cec,3Knt־ 
tl^cS.  nett  gcftaltetc  ftitb.  nieb.  Sc&>m  i^  bit  3toIle  beê 

iôeffmaui^  unb  ftnb.  nieb.  IBalf  bie  bcS  ^leirenbrlnf,  mie  ia- 
übcrl^dubt  Wefe  CEjene  im'  fogeivonnWn  beij  -fBc־ 

bouten^Saalg  in  I^oct  gansen  StifdK,  i^rcm  gelungenen  ^^ufain־ 
menfpirt  *inc  ber  föftlicnften  ber  gan,!(en  âfuffübrung  ttwit.  (Stl»a8 
mebr  '^atbe  nnb  etnxiS  Çbaraftcriftifdjef  in  bet  ÎDJaèfte  batte  bief־ 
leicbi  ber 'Cfbcnbotf  ftu'b.  meb.  bon  SotfamerS  betbient. 
0tub.  bbbf■  Ä־röget  als  bon  Senben,  fhib.  tbcot.  SSeigetnb 
018  fWebofteur  Sïumbcrg,  ftub.  bbit  nann.  0I8  Sî  ä m b < unb  be־ 
fônber*  aitcfi  ftub.  meb.  2 ©•ig  t ûï3  Sefretär  .flterb  beinm^ten  «fte 
ri^re  hoffen  febarf  311  umreiten;  'Eté  fTewteten  aîoIfeB'  mown  bei 
ftub.  matb.  Sturm  (îRebaftlonSlebrllng),  ftub.  fur.  J!Ç:«rt, 
hub.  meb.  liî  r e cf  c I , ftyb.  ter.  poi.  .t»  ö t i g , ftub.  jur. 
O P f c r m a U n in  guten  ^Jflnben. 

%}&  meibliâten  Gotten  lou^^  bo«,^f•  fiub-  pbif.  SäÄI' 
marin.,  bic  bie  Qba  bon  wrg  mit  fetrief  ״Surüdfbaltung  ipf׳elk. 
uriTSon  ftub.  pbii■  5>  a f n e r , bic  bic  5ibclbaib,  cine  feine?־ 
-meg«  leidbt  3u  cbarafterifieienbc  ^gur,  eiubmdJboII  gab,  bet־ 
fSrpert.  ^tf.  5RiöI«r  mufete  bic  ^rau  2'eb<ttbrinf  föftRtb  *u 
8ei(^nen  imb  ®  זי^ ז  i ^ a 3 ז ״«b  bie  futge  SîoIIe  ׳îjet 
jïoi^ter  ?piepenbrlnfs. 

'^r  Icbbaffe  begeijiejtc 'Seifalt  loat  moblbctbient  iinb  l^r 
ausgezeichnete  )öcfudh  ift  urafontebt  zu  begrüben,  alS'bic  iWeinein־ 
iiarime  ber  StubentenWfe  guffichl.  23Sir  fönVttcn  unS  benfen/bafe 
eine  3mciic  ?fuffübrung  gu  ctm.a^  boIfStnmiid)ete.n  jliAffch ו י)«)! 
Saal  noch׳  einmal  aU  füŒcii  bermöchte.f,  Eeim  eé  ift  fa  mlrflt^ 
05ute8,  nwg  hier  bon  biefer  nengegrünbeten  bielöcrfpttdi^nbéh 
Sd>aufpicrA:grttppe  ®riaiwr  Stubcnteit  geboten  mlrb. 

Hub  nun  no^  eine  fleinc  3icgie--2inmcrfung  3u  ben  ,^our־ 
nafiften":  ättan  foiltc  für  Soutnalifteu  fchon  bcffctc  5(Ä<^c  »brig 
haben  afs  geftern.  Sic  merben  ja  ottcb  ni^t  cingelobeii,!  n»eit.,fllc 
2eIImau8,  S0I3  ober  SJÎüIIcr  b«i&£n,  fonbern  meit  immethin 
einen  gemiffen  Ecil  ber  OefjentTi^feit  uertreteu,  ln  beten  i^Jute*• 
effe  fic  feben  uitb  'boten  mnfjen,  nm.fcijrcib*«  3u’fiMU1cn>  ,So  bifi 
im  Slnfcbf-uH  an  bie!*'  ;^’׳!:ntaiing  brr 0;? ״fi׳.nnr.lftcn־״«t8  Sehten 
'3ritrog  *um  bc■*  \'8 ׳יזו זוד י 1 1 ׳  • . Wgfr. 


SRufif. 


K0M|..r»z|.?Se.e»»tB«li|!t■״ 

(fTlangef  Stubentni• 
epfermannS. 

Jfnöiäö  rieft  bie  ncHgegthnbcte  S^ufpielct־ 

geuppe^rionget  itubonten  3u1n  erftenmat  im  bplfbefchten  Stu״ 
bcntenhr«11S>־Saar  bem  ©tianget  Sßublifum  bor. 

©S  routbc  ®uftab  fjretjtagg  nnbermüftiicfteê  Suftfpief 2 ״>ie 
^oumalifteu״  gegeben;  aber  nieftt  gan3  fo,  roie  e8  ber  alte  ^;retj־ 
lag  aul  feinet  3f>t  tntt  ptem  unb  feftem  ©riff  fterauSgeriffen 
bane  —  יי י ׳ י  bat  grtpiagg  Stücf  neubeat־ 

beitei;  fuetÜTifSee  3ei1,  lirifclet^vSc't  neugeftaftet. 

2)t.  Äei&.Ur  fpretben  laffen, 
bet  mii  eiBffHrti  .iÄmAii^eii  2)J0cten  bteffr  «efte  Stuffübrung  ber 
©rkatger  StetöeritcnfchaufpiefcCgnippe  unb  biefc  ©rftauffüftrung 
ber  neubcorbeiteten  ,,^ournali^n״  cinleitete.  ©r  mieS  batauf 
bin,  baft  fttft  in  folgen  Searbçituugen  affer,"  mit  iftrer  SIBitFfam־ 
fçit  lQng[t  erprobter  Stüdfe  in  unfercr  3«*t  ein  ga113  beftimmtci 
Ä'iik  auftere.  2San  fucfte  bag  2Befcrt  biefer  Stücïe  fterauSsuftetien 
uub  bamit  ba»  ©ange  in  unfetc  3«it  ftinübergufefeen,  rnäftvetib. 
man  fieft  fwhcr  bttnrit  fegnügte,  ben  eigenen  Stil  iu  bet  Strt  b<8 
Stüdfeö  tüjijufteifcn.•,  ^eute  hielten  mit  unS  für  bcreifttigt,  uu־ 
mittelbar  in  bie  Subftong  beS  Stüifeg  ftineingugreifen  unb  felbft 
ein:  1Äue§  @tüdf  bataug  3u  fdhreiben.  So  fei  eg  tatfScblid)  gc־ 
feftai^n,  bflS  man  bie 3 ״aurnaliftert 3 ״u  einem  Sfetfeft  umgear־■ 
b ei 

'ï'^rm'Iailîiele^eS.fich  hi«  freiüd)  nitftt  — aber  eg  ginge 
barnmi'SBLe  eÄjjRwnrab  ^olg,  »tnii  et  heute 

möti?  — ,jD5;pd^&tf.rn  pte'4teun3iger':9[ühre  habt  man  bk 30 ״ur« 
nalljtfn״,;  gtjtcni  fu  gefplcit  mte  3u  greptagg  3cit«u.  ^it  .bet 
^nhrftttnbertmenbe  *tma  fpielte  man  fle  im  3citîoflüm  »on  ba^ 
mai^  .^qjtc  moQc  man  bag  ®an3e  neu  formen. 

jp.  ©.  O.pfermann  hat  bieg  getan  mit  gutem  2crftänbnig 
« fiit-  î״Â  9affî,M1fri<ïu.  VcR  (gtüdfeg  unb  bag  Si^fentlid)*  un* 

öiexaftigen  Stftrfcg  in  fiebèn 
'®femalt  atjgutun•  •®erftaubteg 
muïbe  triit  i^fcfticf  ri»e|gelj||^  •?kiteg  mti  ©efbftict.  ein  gefügt  ~ 
fefti  fbarîæn  uab,,uri«&t1118ttch  — rinb  bieg  atleg  mit  einem 
fteftejem  ®wf  49**׳btfg^Pr1hnenmirffamc.  Unterflüfet  mürbe  bk 
JÖcarbeitung  unb  bie  flotte  Spielleitung  tp•  Opfetrnanng  buteft 
bie  jwelihitoencn  gefätnaeftofkn  Sühncnbilber  91.  9leing. 

fiieft  jefton  bieg  rittö  bag  ©cfühl,  th  einem  Eilettontentheater 
»u  fdn,  fdiminbeii,  fo  gab  erft  redht  bie  fSfuffffifttUng  felbft  bü3u 
Ännerlei  2lnla^  . ©g  »ac  eine  ^nüfttuna  «u?  einem  ©itftj,  bon 
iniiiT  810י^«,״^ט1^1ז«נסוז  bttin  ftSllfig  fiulfet•  töy't^jocr 

"־  ii׳  isätoe ‘n'r^b  Jvö'tm,  ton  uuft;'©«fic  (Ulf?"fciHfte  aiifcin» 
...  .fj'mmt  — ein  rïabinetWufc^n  ç״r״:g^nKr  'Regie. 
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It  is  a special  pleasure  for  ire,  for  several  reasons,  to  have 

a chance  to  express  my  feelings  of  gratitude  from  this  platform 
to-night . 

As  refugees  from  Germany  who  only  aarived  in  the  USA,  a few  months 

ago,  my  family  and  I are,  as  you  may  imagine,  extremely  thankful  to  have 

had  the  possibility  to  escape  from  a world  full  of  horror,  terror  and 

mischief.  But  we  are  not  less  ths^^ful  to  this  country  which  has 

enabled  us  to  find  a haven  and  to  ^oeple  of  this  country  who  ha«׳ 

received  us  with  open  arms,  who  tri^  every  hour  of  the  day  to  make  us 

feel  at  home  , to  makeus  forget  the  hardship  and  horrors  we  had  to 

pass  through  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  You  may  belief  that  nobody 

at  this  thanksgivings  eve  can  be  more  grateful  to  his  fellowman  in 

this  country  than  we  are,  we  who  have  been  exildd  , homeless  refugees 

only  a few  months  ago  and  who  now  not  only  found  home  and  shelter  in  jthis 

community  but  also  friends  and  kindhearted  fellowmen. 

Last  not  least  it  has  been  due  to  this  school  that  we  have  been 

able  to  adjust  oursdves  so  quickly,  this  school  which  in  its  entire 

setup  is  the  most  striking  example  of  what  real  democratic  spirit  is  able 

to  accomplish.  I kno  Europe  pretty  well  and  I have  travelled  in  many 

countries  of  the  01J  World  but  I never  have  heard  of  anything  equal 

to  this  institution.  Thir  school  here  has  not  only  given  us,  during  the 

few  weeks  of  our  attendance,  the  possibility  to  to  improve  our 

knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  country,  but  it  also  has  given  us 

close  contact  with  paapis  the  inhabitants  af  this  friendly  city 

and  there  was  not  one  among  those  whom  we  met  in  this  school  who 

didn't  meet  us  with  kindness  and  give  us  the  feeling  that  poeple  in  this 

country  haven't  forgotten  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  And  isn't  that 

the  last  goal,  the  very  meaning  of  every  institiüon  of  learning 

and  education?  Let's  give  a big  hand  to  àll  these  who  are  in  charce  of 
this  grand  work! 

Batxasxixaxiiaxktxniixtkaxixax 

But  as  I understand  the  mesage  of  this  thanksgivings  day  it  is 
not  enough  to  thank  God,  to  thank  our  fellow  man  - but  we  should  stop 
an!ff  think  about  the  fate  of  the  nation  we  live  in  and  about  the  fate 
of  other  nations  around  ua.  Only  this  will  give  us  the  real  appreciation 
of  the  country  we  are  fdrtxinate  enough  to  live  in  , a country  where  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  individium  is  absolutely  guaran.teed. 
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Looking  at  the  world  around  us  we  wall  not  see  but  disorder,  terror 
AHd  horridness  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  ה iiijH:  individium. 

Men  over  there  aren’t  but  helpless  peices  of  wood,  floating  in  a torrent, 
not  knowing  where  the  way  goes  and  many  of  them  are  lost  or  perish 
somewhere  on  the  way. 

You  may  think:  Europe  is  dar  away.  You  may  think  what  have  we  to 
do  with  their  problems,  with  their  fights  and  the  kaxxibis  crines 
they  commit  over  that  inJJ.ustice  whereever  it  is 

committed  should  arause/the  conscience  of  ihaxiiaxifll  everybody,  the  mäxbxb 
conscience  of  the  world.  And  isn't  this  the  day  on  which  every  American 
should  stop  and  think,  why  he  should  be  thankful,  what  he  should 
be  thankful  for?  Certainly  this  is  the  day  on  which  you  should  remember 
that  there  are  vast  paxts  of  the  earth  where  all  the  principles  and 
ideas  and  ideals  this  democracy  of  yours  stands  for  have  entirely 
perished  and  that  there  are  quite  a nijmber  of  other  countries  where  these 
ideals  are  at  stake  in  this  very  moment. 

Americans  are  born  free,  are  educated  in  freedom,  how  can  they  know 
what  it  means  to  live  without  freedom,  without  justice,  to  live  in 
slavery?  Do  you  realize  what  it  means  to  have  no  rights  to  say  what 
you  think  , to  have  no  free  press  and  to  have  no  possibility  to  get 
true  information?  Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  outlawed,  to  be  taken 
away  from  your  family  without  any  explari-ion , to  be  sentenced  61nd  send 
to  prison  without  a trial,  to  be  robbed  in  the  name  of  the  state,  to 
be  discriminated,  helpless  and  hopeless? 

If  you  realize  that , if  you  use  these  hours  the  thanksgiving  day 
to  think  over  these  problems,  than  I am  sure  your  heart  will 
overflow  with  kkankfaln  gratitude  and  the  message  of  this  wonderful 
holiday  will  be  understood  and  beneficial  for  each  of  us. 


r 


Thank  you. 


I Silm  nil'll  î^eafti;  im  Soiojef- 
^ HuBlanli 

rnerfmürbige,  Bunfe  ©efciïf^aft 
|âtte  \tå)■  am  SWontag  abenb  im  Iffiai^penfoal  be« 
fiatbormertbaii«  aufammengcfunben,  meiften«  î^n״ 
ben,  ffommuniften  unb  einige  befabente  bürget״ 
hc^e  SpteBer,  urn  non  einer  ®tubentin,  bie  mit 
^rof  ffuff<^cr5־!»ünd)en  in  SRuftlanb  mat,  etma« 
*”  ^5ren.  35ie  Sefcrfei^oft  ber 
,,־ipCuouqne  fatten  toir  un3  ׳nid)t  ûnbet§  Dor* 
ffejtcllt,  boR  abet  fogat  mit  ©rioubniä  be«  ?Sort• 
führet«  fût  bie  SRote  ^lilfe  gefammelt  mürbe,  bot« 
ten  mtr  anfang«  ni<bt  ermattet,  f»>ätet  miinberte 
e«  un«  aber  nitbt  mehr,  ®ie  Jvreunbe  bcr  ®o^m'« 
letumon  merben  nicht  reftlo«  greiibe  an  ben 
3lu«fubrungen  gehabt  hoben,  hotte  bie  ®ortro« 
jicnbe  bodh  ben  TOnt,  bie  ®chattenfeiten  ber  ®om• 
ictumon  aufjnaeigen,  bie  ben  2ru«Iänbern.  geflif« 
fentitch  oerheimlieht  merben,  fo  befleht  hcifpiet«• 
roeife  bo«  im  Stuétonb  immer  micber  oerühmfe 
©horforoct  îheoter  überhaupt  nicht  in  SBirHich• 
»cit,  fonberit^  nur  auf  bem  ®apier.  Unfete  ffui« 
tur  bürfte  in  einem  ®amfetbeutfihlanb  reftio« 
nerfrftmtnben,  bient  bodh  aHe«  nur  bem  boifehc* 
»tffifehen  ©ebanfen;  îheater  unb  gilm  merben 
nur  SU  biefem  3mecï  nermnnbt,  aifo  fehöne  2111?״ 
flehten,  menu  bie  ®eftrebungen  ber  greunbe  ber 
©omfetitnion  ocrmirflicht  mürben. 

$ie  Siehtbilber  maren  ni^t  gerabe  befonber« 
gut  unb  gehörten  jitm  großen  îeil  nicht  sum 
Ahcma  be?  ®orttage?,  ^nteregant  mären  ober 
bie  nerbotenen  »itber  au«  bem  ®arobie«  ber 
Çrbe,  non  bem  Schiangeftehen  nor  beii  Söben, 
bem  furihtboren  (Slenb  ber  ®rmerb«■  unb  Cbbach• 
lofen.  2Ibet  ba?  fförte  biefe  ©orte  SDtenfehen,  bie 
bem  ®ortrag  beiinohnte,  nicht  im  ©eringften,  finb 

Pc  bodh  meiften«  ferbao  au«  bem  Open  gefommen 
unb  hoffen  alle«  î)eutfche.  3im  6.  Konember 
bürften  auch  bie  3urunft«hoffnungen  ber  um  bie 
.״®eltbühne״  gefcharten  gligue  ״©belmenfÄen״ 
jctf<hlagen  merben. 


v-ercien.  Der  neueste  Eisensteins 

liegt  bekanntlicii  in  dieser  Richtung,  er  ■will 
״Das  Kapital‘‘ 'ton  ^arx  verfilmen,  um. ״Ar- 
beiter  und  Bauern  dialektisch  denkéh'zu  leh- 
ren;  Die  Wirkung  soll  lediglich  durch  das  in 
Montagebildern  voxgeführte  Material  erzielt 
werden. 

■k 

An  ,dieser  Stelle  ist  eine  w'eit  verbreitete, 
gänzlich  unbereditigte  Auffassung  zu  berich- 
tigen.  Diejenigen  russischen  Filme,  diç  ins 
Ausland  kommen  und  auf  . Grund  derer  wir 
uns  unser  Urteil  über  den  russisciicn  Fum  zu 
l)ilden  __  pflegen,  wie  ״Fofjemkin'V  ״Die 
Mutter“,  ״Der  blaue  Fxpreß“,  ״Der^Weg  ins 
heben“  usw׳.,  sind  auch  in  Rußland  sönst  nidit 
erreichte  Spitzenleistungen!  Das  Durch- 
sdinittsniveau  des  russischen  Filmes  liegt 
weit  unter  diesen  Spitzenleistungen.  Es  ist 
kaum  möglich,  einen  Yergieidi  zwischen  dem 
durdischnittlidten  n1ssiscיhen  und  deutschen 
Füm  zii  ziehen,  da  jeder  Russenfilm  ein  Ten- 
denzfilm  ist.  Natürlich  sind  diese  in  sich  diffe- 
renziert.  Es  gibt  Kulturfilme,  Spielfilme, 
reine  Propagandafilme,  Filmreportageo, 
Reisefilme  nsw.  Die  Spielfilme  bieten  meist 
eine  Begebenheit  aus  dem  täglichen  Leben, 
sehr  gerne  auch  in  historischem  Gewand,  ent- 
'weder  aus  der  Zeit  unmittelbar  vor  der  Re- 
volution  oder  aus  irgendeiner  Epodie  revo- 
. lutionärer  Erhebung.  Das  Schema  ist  in  die- 
' sen  Durdisdrnittsspielfilmen  stets  das  gleiche: 
der  Gutsbesitzer,  Fabrikherr  oder  auch  nur 
irgendein  ״Burschui“  wird,  nachdem  er  seine 
Untergebenen  in  der  brutalsten  Weise  aus- 
genutzt  und  mißhandelt  hat.  von  den  ^revo- 
lutionären  Bauern  ()der  Arbeitern  seines  Be- 
Sitzes  beraubt  und  gedemütigt. 

Einigermaßen  versöhnlich  wirkt  bei  diesen 
russisdicn  Filmen  die  oft  staunenswert  ge- 
sdiickte  und  wirkungsvolle  Aufnahmetechnik. 


Nur  zehn 'Tonfilmkinos 

Von  ULLI  BECHMANN,  sind.  phil. 


SzenericMi  aufgebaut  zu  einem  Jubiläumsfilm, 
der  anläßlich  der  15-Jalirfeicr  der  UdSSR,  im 
Herbst  dieses  Jahres  herauskommen  soll.  Ls 
■war  dort  eine  ganze  Masdlineuhalle  des  Sla- 
linwerkes  nadigebildet  finit  meist  deutschen 
Masdiiiien),  in  der  ein  größerer  leil  des  Eil- 
mes,  der  natürlich  ein  reiner  Pronaganda- 
film  isi,  spielen  wird.  Aiiflercicin  nc'fandcn 
sich  dort  Aufbauten  zu  einem  Film  ״Die 
Brücke“,  der  auch  demnädist  herauskoinineii 
soll,  und  in  einem  cliinesischen  Dorf  sjiielt. 

Tendenziöse  russisdie  Filme  gibt  es  nicht. 
Daher  wird  die  filmisdie  Procliiktioii  ganz 
von  selbst  in  eine  ganz  bestimmte  Richtung 
gewiesen.  Alles  Erotische  wird  als  Stoff- 
gebiet  natürlich  abgelehnt,  möglichste  Los- 
lösung  von  Literatur  und  Schaus*piclcr  wird 
erstrebt.  Masse  und  Natür  als  solche  werden 
in  die  Handlung  einbezogOn.  Die  sogenannten 
,.Dokiiincntalisten“  gehen  sogar  so  weit,  nur 
Ausschnitte  aus  Natur  und  Wirklichkeit  zu 
geben,  was  natürlich  zum  Bruch  mit  dem 
Schaiisjilcler  führt.  Dcf•«  konsequent  ex- 
nrcssionistische  Lilm  dagegen  will  cien  vor- 
liorgencn  Triebkräften  der  Ereignisse  nach- 
spüren. 

Neben  diesen  mehr  künstlerischen  Filmen 
gibt  cs  solche  für  reine  Masscnbilduiigszwecke, 
die  von  der  .,.Assoziation  revolutionärer  b’ilm- 
arbeiter“  hergestcllt  werden.  Ls  sind  meist 
einfache  Lehrfilme,  die  jedoch  öfters  and! 
von  hervorragenden  Regisseuren  gedreht 


Tf'ir  brachten  vor  kurzem  Ausfall- 
rungen,  die  sich  mit  den  Erfahrungen, 
die  Professor  Kutscher  vom  Münchner 
Tiieatermissenschafilichcn  Seminar  bei 
seiner  Ruf!  land  fahrt  auf  dem  Gebiet 
des  Theaters  gemacht  hat.. 

Im  folgenden■•  bringen  inir  chm  Ar- 
tikcl  einer  Teilnehmerin  an  dieser  Ruß- 
landfahrt, ^ der  Aufschluß  über  die  rus- 
sischen  Eilmoerhältnisse,  wie  sie  sich 
für  •den  Fremden  ergeben,  bietet. 

Die  im  folgenden  gemachten  Ausführungen 
stützen  sich  vor  allem  auf  persönliche  Lrfah- 
rungen,  die  ich  anläßlich  der  ״Rußlanclfahrt 
deutscher  Akademiker  zum  Studium  des 
theaters  und  films“  unter  Leitung  von  Univ.- 
Prof.  Dr.  Arthur  Kutscher-München  im  Au- 
gust  dieses  Jahres  gesammelt  habe. 

Was  zunäch.st  auffällt,  ist  die  geringe 
Rolle,  die  der  l'ilrn  gegenüber  dem  Theater 
spielt.  Obgleich  Lenin  sagte,  daß  der  Film 
die  für  die  ■Sowjets  widiligste  Kunst  sei,  ge- 
hört  cias  Hauptinteresse  dem  Theater. 

Bis  1917  gab  es  in  Rußland  900  Kino- 
fheater.  192י  ist  die  Zahl  auf  54  500  auge- 
wachsen,  wobc'i  allerdings  zu  berücksichtigen 
1st,  daß  auch  bei  uns  die  Schaffung  der  weit- 
aus  meisten  Kinotheater  erst  in  die  Nach- 
kricjgszcit  fällt.  Außerdem  veerden  naiürlicli 
alle  größeren  Kinounlagcii  in  den  Schulen, 
kollektiven  Wohnhäusern,  Arboiterkultur- 
liäusern  usw.,  die  alle  mit  Lilmapparaluren 
ausgestattet  sind,  in  diese  Zahl  mit  einge- 
rechnet.  Sonst  wäre  diese  große  Zahl  kaum 
glaublich,  denn  in  den  Straßen  der  Städte 
1st  die  Anzahl  der  Kinotheater  durcluiu.s  nicht 
auffallend  groß.  Die  meisten  dieser»  Theater 
sind  für  stumrnc  Filme;  cs  gibt  in  ganz  Ruß- 
la/id  nur  10  Tonfilintheater.  Dies  ist  vor 
allem  auf  Geld-  und  Materialmangel,  sowie 
auf  technisdie  Schwierigkeiten  zurückzu- 
führen. 

Für  1952  sind  vom  Staat  500  neue  slumine 
Filme  und  52  Tonfilme  geplant,  wofür  ejne 
Summe  von  120  Mill.  Rubel  ausgesetzt  ist. 
Der  stumme  Film  überwiegt  also  bei  weitem. 
Die  Themen  der  Tonfilme  bilden  sehr  oft 
die  Lebensverhälliiisse  ausländischer  .Arbeiter  . 
iin  \ergleich  mit  russischen  Zuständen.  So  ' 
wird  z.  B.  das  Leben  eines  deutschen  .Arbeits- 
losen  dem  eines  russischen  gegenübergostcllt. 


Es  gibt  augenblicklich  in  Rußland  20  Film- 
schulen  und  ein  Institut  für  Experimèntal- 
Forschung  des  Films.  Dm  meisten  und  wich- 
tigsten  .Ateliers  sind  in  und  bei  Moskau,  ln 
einem  Leningrader  Atelier,  das  einen  recht 
einfachen  Lindruck  ־machte^  waren  einige 


c^^^kX  /f  3 ^ 

'lu/-o^^0^f>c*^ ^ 'tXy  ii,  éK. 

The  German  drwam  of  expansion  ' ! ! 11  1 1 i h - i ׳!  ! n 1 (\s  as  old 
as  the  German  Reich  itself,  litoiiinii^  ■.׳nj.p^fg ןן^יחץוןך^ץ«ץךך^ו;^וןו^ ׳^ 

Ulrra^no  1f¥WQ  i^Aiiraiin  tesun  euiigl׳ !m!  1-11)  im#j  1‘u1  rmTr^'ri^ivfcin 

and  the  many  partitions  of 

Poland  , the  last  of  which  we  have  witnessed  not  long  ago, 
are  slgi^flcant  symptoms  of  this  latent  trend  « Po y!  .ף twn i*d 

1i1!1"׳rr•:.  Brutal  force  and  peaceful  methods  have  been 
y alte! natingly  used  by  the  various  German  3?ulers  and  politicians, 
ג Bismarck,  as  a far  sigthed  statesman  tried  to  realize  the  old 
V German  dream  by  establishing  friendly  relations  with  Russia, 
^iftfilllam  II.,  because  of  his  personal  dislike  of  the  Chancellor, 
b deliberately  counteracted  Bismarcks  foreign  policy  and  made 
war  aga.inst  Russia.  But  Germany  lost  the  !.World  War  and 
thus  her  expe^tions  for  eastward  expansion  dj  d not  realize. 
However  ,  0^ יrmOTיy  did  not  give  up  her  old  ^^"^nd , although 

exhausted  and  imt  overlshed  by  the  war^^--  - 1 11 דו^-חזתזזדן at  once 

resumed  her  eastern  pollÿ׳׳M>-f,  as  a matter  of  course,  using 
peaceful  methods.  Q 

Immediately  after  the  Fårifet  World  War  (Germany  and  Rijssi  a 
Joined  politically  in  their  common  antagonism  against  the 
Western  democracies,  which  considered  them  both  as  political 
outlaws.  Economically  the  two  eastern  countries  needed  each 
pther־  badlj^r.  iébb  O.n  pre=war  times  Germanyi  «nsf— b m.iii :1  e 

^ס^ייס oil  hnyi  pmj  **«M*i*r  consid^hble  export  of  finished 

products  had  always  amply  paid  for  al  ]/purchases  of  tisxEXgn 
food  and  rawmaterial  abroa,d.  In  I918  Germany’s  foreign  trade 
was  distroyed,  she  had  no  foreign  currency  for  these  urgently 
needed  Imports.  The  Soviet  Union, on  the  other  ]!and,  had 
plenty  of  all  Germany  needed.  But  her  rawmaterial  sources 
wer^undeve loped,  production  methods 

11,1 ו־ ו  inadequate,  the  transport  system  uneffivient  and  ^ 
she  had  only  few  technical  experts  and  ski]  led  laborei-e.  V/hat 
was  more  natura]  11111  יt^יp■^  than  to  call  in  the  Germans  to 
start  the  wheels  and  to  utilize  the  resources?  Germany 
responded  eagerly.  Here  was  the  Reichs  opportunity  to  win 

back  the  economic  ground  which  she  had  lost  in  the  Western 
World. 

In  the  meantime  the  comfm.1nlstic  revolutionary  movement 
had  spread  in  Germany,  Soviet  republics  had  been  proclaimed 
in  various  German  states,  but  the  majority  of  the  population 
did  not  co-operate,  the  social  democrats  got  the  upper  hand 
and  established  their  administrations  all  over  the  cou^rtnTin 
sharp  opposition  to  cornmuhism. 

Various  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  state  and  bolshev- 
ism  as  a theory  developed  in  Germany  during  the  following 
years.  ;Vhile  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  the 
various  official  attitudes  which  the  different  administrations 

tho  Ropubllo  Olid  t ho  ThArd■  holoh  observed  towards  Russia, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  a clear  picture  of  the  manifold 
nnd  v״ry  significant  udeia^urrents  in  the  population  at  large 
because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  authentic  documents. 
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However,  it  seems  faitly  safe  to  state  that  there  have  been 

tliiti  porl  od , four  ma  .־]or  German  attitudes  towards  Russia. 
Speak:lng  of  Russia  we  have  to  make  a definite  aistlnctlon  bet= 
ween  bolsheglsm  as  a theory  and  the  practical  application  of 
this  theory  In  the  communistic  Soviet  state,  therefore^  In  the 
following  1 1 speak  about  bolshevism,  I mean  the  ideology,  but  by 
comraunlsm  I mean  the  specific  Russian  application  of  this 
ideology. 

Thestfour  major  German  attitudes  towards  bolshevism  and 
c ommuni sm  in  ■betwaan  tha  two  w hie h , 

by  the  way,  can  by  no  means  be  identified  with  the  then  existing 
German  palitical  parties,  are: 

1)  Communism,  the  follov/ers  of  which  believed  in  the  bolshev= 
istic  theory  as  the  best  solution  of  all  domestic  and  Internation• 
al  problems  and  who  considered  the  Soviet  UnionJüŒ  the  ideal 
incarnation  of  this  ideology. 


2)  Pro -Bolshevism,  but  Anti -Communism.  All  adherents  of  this 
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by  the  war  and  who  therefore  could  not  find  a suitable  place 
to  live  and  to  work.  Valtin’s  ״Out  of  the  Night״  gives  us  a fairly 
authentic  picture  of  the  general  background  of  the  G-erman  commun- 
istic  party.  The  political  conviction  of  most  of  its  memebers 
was  based  rather  on  wishful  thinking ^ cleverly  stimulated  by 
propagandists  and  agitators,  than  on  realistic  political  .ludgement. 
In  the  general  confusion  of  the  first  post-war  period  the  German 
people  grapped  for  the  communistic  promises  like  hungry  men  for 
pieces  of  bread.  And  in  later  years,  these  very  same  people, 
disappointed  by  the  non-realization  of  their  wishful  thinking, 
followed  the  essentially  equal  but  differently  disguised 
promises  of  Hitler  and  his  propagandists. 

The  ^erman  communlstfcc  leaders  found  themselves  in  an 
unsolvable  dilemma  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  ״Veimar 
Republic.  The  fundamental  line  of  German  communism  was  the 
battle  a^anst  the  government  and  the  principal  dl sappr ove ment 
of  its  policy.  On  the  other  hand  Moscow  wished  by  all  means  to 
imprcve  her  relations  with  the  German  government  and  th^efore 
instructed  the  German  communists  to  jiîîScfedcR  support  therussophlle 
ggjgiaa— polie.ז ז,  This  ti1  on  German  communism 

Another  handicap  was  its  traditional  fight  against  nationalist 
andmilltarlsm,  two  deep-rooted  traits  of  the  German  nationa.1 
character.  Up  to  I930  Very  few  attempts  were  made  to  appeal  to 
the  nationalistic  instincts  of  the  masses  whose  antl-capltalistic 
instincts  the  conmunists  tried  to  bind  to  their  party.  One  of 
these  few  attempts  was  made  in  19?-3,  during  the  Ruhr  invasion, 
when  the  brilliant  communist  journalist  Paul  Radeck  glorified 
tkE  in  a famous  speech  the  German  nationalistic  officer  Leo 
Schàageter  who  had  been  shot  by  the  French  amry.  In  later  years 
the  Comintern  classified  this  attitude  as  heresy. 

Finally  in  1932  the  Comintern  decided  to  use  also  the  national 
appeal  in  opposition  to  Hitlers  growing  nationalistic  movement  . 

But  it  was  too  late.  Hitler  was  too  strong  already,  the  commun- 
istic  party  was  driven  underground  and  its  then  illegal  efforts 
were  frustrated  by  the  unbelievably  efficient  Nazi  spsy-  and 
Gestapo-system.  If  there  still  should  be  such  a thing  as  a 
communistic  underground  movement  in  koixxRy  Hitler’s  Germany 
־t^_Qday , it  certainly  is  entirely  insignificant  and  byno  means 
strong  enough  to  organize  any  revolutionary  movement  which  could 


become  dangerous  to  the  Nazi  government. 


The  which  really  tried  to  connect  bolshevistic  ideas 

with  nationalistic  aims  was  Natlona !-Bolshevism  which  advocated 
the  creation  of  a bolshevistic  state  on  a strictly  nationalistic 
basis,  but  strongly  opposed  the  Russian  application  of  tïïë 
bolshevistic  theory. 

The  strong  emphasis  which  this  group  put  on  nationalism 
^plains  the  p=׳rticipation  of  so  many  young  army  officers  . 

T^is  group  attracted  many  brilliant  and  well  educated  people 
who  were  deeply  humiliated  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  felt 


that  the  old  social  system  of  the  pre-war  period  was  wrong 
and  inadequate  but  who  by  birth,  tradition  and  conviction 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  Social  democratic  government.  Open- 
minded  mem^bers  of  the  nobility  and  even  monarchists  were 
drawn  into  this  circle. 

The  communists  quickly  realized  that  this  movement  might 
mean  a chance  for  them  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  Influence . 

Paul  l^deck,  in  fact,  succeeded,  in  working  out  a scheme  togethe: 
with  the  monarchist  Count  feventlow,  w];Jich  was  designed  to  bring 
about  close  collaboration  between  monarchists  and  MHishKxxxks 
HKXÄXKxlxsimi  commuריists  on  a national  -bolshevistic  basis  and 
which  was  directed  against  the  Social-democratic  gov^-rnment . 

A communist  comment,  later  published  by  the  social-democratic 
newspaper  "Vorwärts״  reveals  the  real  communistic  attitude 
towards  this  strange  alliance.  It  says: 

"As  soon  as  we  don’t  need  them  (the  monarchists)  any  more, 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them." 

This  pà^n  al(30  strikingly  illustrates  the  hate  which  the 
Vifelmar  government  inspired  in  both  the  groups  of  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left,  another  factor  which  helped  very 
much  to  bring  about  Hitler’s  final  triumph. 

But  not  only  German  communism  tried  to  use  Natlonal-Bolshevi 
ism  to  its  own  advantage,  German  capitalism  made  the  same 
attempt.  Hugo  Stlimes . symbol  of  big  business  in  the  first  post- 
war  period  used  national-bolshevistic  tactics,  v/hen  discussing 
the  reparations  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente.  He  threat  = 
ened  them  with  a Gennan  bolshevistic  revolution  as  a consequence 
of  the  planned  French  Invasion  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  he  added, 
that  he  personally,  would  not  regret  such  a solution.  When  the 
Ruhr  ^àlley  was  actually  occupied  by  the  French  in  192^ 

National  Bolshevism  came  to  its  peak.  It  then  was  organized 
in  leagues,  the  li*  most  outstanding  wa4  1- ״’ ’ 0ו<יqווי ו- nrrn  r’-^ ־ ־n-iri  the 
"Widerstand".^,  1 br  ־iiwttii  under  the  leadership  of  Ernst  Nleklsch 
The  Widerstand* s publication  which  appeared  under  the  same  name 


4*•  existed  till  1935•  1937  Nlekisch  and  many  of  his 

followers  were  j Muliflttr  tfted  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for 
life  . It  is  significant  that  the  trial  happened  in  the  very 
period  when  the  Russian-German  conflict  reachëd  its  climax. 

■^ו  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  this  later 
persecution  by  the  Nazis  not  only  communism  and  capitalism 
but  also  the  Natis  themselves  at  some  tin׳e  had  been  closely 
connected  with  National  Bolshevism.  After  the  collapse  of 
Hitler’s  ivlunich  Putsch  !bn  November  9th,1935  the  North -German 
wing  of  the  National  Socialistic  Party  under  the  leadership 
of  the  brothers  Gregor  and  btto  Strasser־־  emancipated  itself 
for  a short  period  from  Hitler’s  dictatorship  over  the  party 
and  put  forv/ard  a kind  of  National -Bolshevism.  Gregor  Strasser, 


for  many  years  na,tions  into 

those  which  de fende d^he'*‘^^^^saîI^æ^;^sÇen1iaûi^iJiâÂMBJa0-i^1«»*«ci 

Gem  any  and  Russia,  aooopdint;’  ta  ■^■11  ט g^BBggfluafTon; 
both  opposinjthe  i’reaty  of  נ||»  I919  , therefore  belonged  to- 
gether,  notv.lthstanding  the  differences  of  their  internal 
social  and  political  system.  At  the  same  time  a young  v^ywrtwr 
Nazi  reporter  of  an  unimportant  Rhineîandnewspaper  went  even 
one  step  further  and  demanded  a socialistic  dictatorship.  This 
young  man  was  no  other  than  Joseph  Goebbels. 

But  Hitler  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  North-Geman  opposlt- 
ion.  Otto  Strass er  left  the  National  Socialistic  Party  in  I95O 
and  put  forward  a kind  of  National  Bolshevism  in  a new  league, the 
"Black  Front",  without  succeeding  in  getting  any  considerable 
influence.  He  fled  from  Germany  in  the  spring  I953.  His  brother 
Gregor,  remaining  one  of  the  highest  party  officials  till 
■^ecember  52  1w1g  rtat■  abl1»״»t 0 oubirt^^u'bn  1m1׳y״׳uW1L1  puliihLJjfl^li'he 
1nr1  •ffUiinlmiift  ntntndft  ■nf,  ig^fetlred 

from י דr'יי•t-^^0■rר  -P.M.T  T.rr>  »1,«  T.T^I  4-  י ך ן ^ ^ , ך ךן. ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ 

and  was  assasinated  in  the  purge  of  June  195)4..  Goebbels  changed 
his  attitude.  He  capitulated  and  later  became  the  mouthpiece  of 
Hitler’s  «JJJEÏ3ïBB!i5S!»iMrti  propaffandistlc  exnloitatlon  nf  all 


propagandistlc  exploitation  of  all 


anti Prussian  feelings. 


As  far  as  practical  InflEuence  on  foreign  politics  and  Russo- 
German  1‘elations  is  concerned  the  national-bolshevistic  movement 
was  ^ very  significant,  it  I'lLluLd■■!!!  uomu  waw  ie  }BVi.nm  ubuni: 


dominant  role  in  German  politics  was 
played  after  the  MÊak  first  Vïorlfl  War  as  well  as  before  it 
by  the  German  Army , by  big  business,  finanee  and  the  Prussian 
Junkers . the  great  land  owners. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  third  major  xttxtMME  German  attitude 
towards  Russia  which  can  be  deschibed  as  Anti-Bolshevism,  Pro- 
Communism,  and  which  for  the  most  time,  was  the  official  govern- 
ment  attitude  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  many  Influential  circles. 


As  pointed  out  before  it  were  considerations  of  a practical 
political  nature  which  induced  Germany  and  Russia  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  each  other.  It  was  sometimes  difficult 
for  the  German  gcvemment  to  differentiate  between  Russian 
govnament  v\hich  was  much  concerned  to  strenghten  good  relations 
and  Third  Internationa.!,  busily  enganged  in  undermining 
the  German  government.  It  were  the  Iussophilj_German_army 
leaders  who,  with  a very  definite  goal“ in  mind“ “eventually  got 
the  upper  hand  and  forced  the  German  government  Into/of flclal 
fondly  relationship  with  the  Sovfeet  State,  which  climaxed  in 
the  ^reatiegr  of  Rapallo  and  Berlin  in  I925  and  26. 

Immèdèate/ly  after  the  war  the  military  leaders  of  Germany 
were  sharply  divided  on  the  bolshevistic  issue.  kspcBsjiXxtiXK 
Representative  of  the  antl=russlan  group  was  General  Max 
Hoffmann,  one  of  the  most  faiinous  military  leaders  du2יing  the 
first  Jorld  ״ar,  whffl  8lnn  Plaiiwefl  !üu  uJ 

. He  wrote  a memorandum  in  I922  declaring  Moscow  the 
root  of  all  evil  and  advocating  the  sinking  of  all.  differ'^nces 
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between  Germany,  England  and  France  in  order  to  start  a joint 
crusade  against  the  common  ennemy,  Soviet  Hùâsia.  He  argued 
that,  after  a military  victory  over  the  Soviets,  they  should 
jointly  restore  a new  order  in  Russia,  preserving  the  Interests 
of  the  privat  economy  of  the  3 powers.  Hut  his  step  had  nn 
y.  political  consequences  because  the  soclel-democratic  government  ( 
did  not  v/ant  to  adopt  any  agressive  anti-Russian  polity. 

Hoffmann’s  opponent  and  chief  advocate  of  close  collaboration 
between  the  Russian  and  German  Armies  v7as  General  von  ^eeckt, 
the  real  creator  of  the  Gernian  ^־^eichswehr.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  had  limited  *Éiî^Ger'marlvfermy  to  100.000  men,  she  was 
not  alowed  to  built  or  use  heavy  guns,  tanks,  bombers  and 
various  other  essential  lm.pllments  of  war.  Seeckt  and  his 
followers  therefore  saw  in  the  ^'ed  Amy  an  instrument  which, 
properly  handled,  could  become  most  valuable  for  the  ^emans. 
־^herefore^in  spite  of  bloody  fights  in  the  streets  of  many 
German  cities  between  communists  and  conservatives  in  I918 
and  1^19  the  military  leaders  of  Berlin  and  Moscow  drew  closer 
together  everyday  and  not  more  st  than  2 years  after  ^rest- 
Lltovsk  all  military  animosities  were  forgotten  and  Russia 
had  become  the  keystone  of  the  new  German  army  policy. 


mà 


The  contestable  nr ob» 


0,  41‘r<r^  ^whether  or  not  in  April  I922  a military  alliance  was  signed 

between  the  2 countries  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that 
both  armies  actually  worked  together  as  if  military  alliance 
existed.  Russia  constructed  military  planes,  heavy  guhs  and 
tanks  for  Germany  which  sent  her  officers  and  soldiers  over 
there  to  be-  trained  in  their  use.  Under  German  guidance  the 
Soviet  Union  started  a new  ampmement  Industry . HKdxkhR  Geman 
concerns ÂîÜ.  iiTjRassia.  In  1923  Junkers. 38g  !post 
important  German  manufacturers  of  planes, began  construction 
of  xactory  in  Fill,  Russia.  It  was  designed  to  turn  out 
300  airplanes  a year,  of  which  60  would  be  retained  by  the 
Soviets  and  240  would  go  to  the  Germans.  In  1924  St017.enbag:er 
in  Hamburg,  famous  manufactu^rers  of  poison  gas,  built  a 
plant  in  Trotzk,  province  of  Samama,  i^ggjauto  produce  such 
gas  there.  \ 


The  Germans  in  return  instructed  and  ]3erfected  the  ^~^ed 
Army.  In  doing  this  they  required  the  experience  and  skill 
which  they  were  unable  to  get  u1׳der  the  limitations  of  the 
ersailles ־‘ ־reaty.  Most  of  the  pr 0:^s s ion aJ  German  officers 
considered  Communism  as  a passing  firmly  believed 

in  ths  training  of  the  bed  Army  for  later  use  by  Germany.  Their 
kxMX  burning  resentipent  against 

the  Jestem  Powers  saw  in  the  enourmous  man  power  and  resources 
of  Soviet  Russia  the  instrument  for  future  revenge.  During 
all  this  tiiTie  the  strongly  anti-bolshevistic  German  general 
staff  kept  Rx  a stenr  watch  on  any  infiltration  of  communistic 
doctttnes  into  the  ^eiinan  Army.  But  the  a c tuai  o n npp t •a t. ר nn 
between  the  German  and  the  Red  ־^rmy  never  died  fran  I918  to  I939. 
It  lived  on  in  spite  of  government  chan  ges  irT^ermany  and  purges 
in  Russia. 
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The  other  large  group  which  wanted  to  strengthen  German  ־ 
Russian  relations  in  spite  of  its  opposition  to  bolshevism, 
were  the  big  industrialists  and  landowners.  Most  of  them 
were  conservatives,  reactionaries  and  mny  were  monarhhists. 

This  group  had  favored  the  German  dream  of  eastward  expansion 

the  war  <Ud  Tj0?1r11t-״it,  took  up  their  favorite  idea  again. 

״ In  1913  a considerable  part  of  the  German  imports  an 

exports  vA«*^‘^ussi a.  Right  after  the  war  the  trade 

relations  between  the  twîb  countries  were  practically  exstin- 
g1;ished.  But  German  business  men  and  especially  the  representa= 
tives  of  the  heavy  industry,  which  was  crippled  by  the  des־ 
armement j at  once  emphasized*  the^ importance  of  tfevrevival,  of  11וז?׳!11יו! 
tiurjrla  , For  this  very  reason  the  heavy  industry 

counteracted  all  attempts  to  overthrow  the  communistic  Soviet 
government  which  promised  to  become  a very  potential  future 
customer.  But  at  the  same  time  these  very  capitalists  financed 
all  éèsxxsK  anti-commu  nisti^and  anti-socmalistut campaigns  of 
the  Geiman  right  vdng  patties  in  order^t^^^^pmmunism 
down  inside  Germany.  It  was  the  same  ^Toofe whl ch  they 
in  Wi  the  early  30*s  while  helping  Hitler^into  the 

saddle . 

An  expert  representative  of  this  t-^ndency  way  Otto 
Hoetzsch  whose  lectures  on  East -European  problems  at  the 
־^erlin  University  I attended  in  193O  and  i|^31•  He  was  a memeber 
of  the  Reichstag  and  editor  of  the  periodical  !!;East-Europe". 

The  hypocracy  of  the  big  business  group  which  hö  represented 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  follov/ing  e:-cert)t  from!  a speech 
which  he  gxxs  made  in  parliament  in  1950•־ 

״ As  an  adherent  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  our  present 
state  system,  I oppose  the  Russian  government  with  compromise. 
..I  believe  that  the  co-existance  of  a capitalistic  and  a 
soviet-socialistic  state  system  is  possible,  because  it  is 
necessary.  I am  an  ardent  opponent  of  all  intentions,  groups 
and  ideas,  which  seek  to  join  tks.  Germany  to  the  anti-soviet 
front,  notwithstanding  the  motives  of  those  who  advocate  such  a 
policy. " 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  these  groups,  Russia  haß  in  1952 
again  become  ^ermany*y  largest  single  consumer.  V/hen  I visited 
Russia  in  I932,  the  freighter  on  which  we  travelled  from 
Stettin  to  Leningrad  was  overloaded  with  German  agrlcmtural 
machines . In  Moscow  I saw  the  main  electrical  power  plan  t 
exclusively  equipped  with  Slemens-Echuckert  mchlnes, 
manufactured  in  my  home  tovm. 

Already  in  1923  the  "Russo-German  Union  for  the  Development 
of  Comre  rcial  ^^ealationsS  comprised  1200  German  business 
houses,  50  Chambers  of  Com1׳erce  and  various  study  centers 
like  the  East-European  Institute  in  ־^reslau.  In  the  early 
20 *s  Krupp  got  a large  concession  in  tiiir  1x;:1 יור ו■  a f Rostoff 
on  the  Don.  Otto  V/olff , greatest  Gennan  iron-  and  steel-concern 
reconstructed  the  Kiew  xia  aqueduct  and  electrical  works , . »1! -rry: 

I I II  Ip  I rr  German  capitalists  took  over  the  ^Veongolnite 
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rubter  factory,  then  the  largest  enterprise  in  Leneingrad 
with  9.200  employees.  T ^vי^דn^rrvיorךן ף ף^  ^-jrr^v^ 

hafl  the  majority  in  the  Ukraine  sugar  mills. 

In  order  to  mke  such  enterprises  popular  the  big  business  rrer 
got  a large  n mber•  of  ambulaht  ^irQitfmonnB  mnd  lectuerers  to_ 
tour  the  country,  telling  the  people  everywhere  about  the 
boundless  prospects  offered  by  a Russia  reorganized  by  Germany, 
!■he  German  dream  of  colonization  of  the  East  was  revived  and 
its  realization  in  full  swing.  The  general  reaction  of  the 
population  was  very  favorable  because  it  wa:  actually  the  trade 
with  Russia  which  allowed  several  German  industries,  especially 
the  mach:ine  industry,  to  survive  the  depression  of  the  early 
30*s. 

With  Hitler  and  his  followers  entering  the  Bernan  political 
stage  the  fourth  major  attitude,  ^ntl -Bolshevism  combined  wlth_ 
Anti-Communism  came  to  its  peak  as  far  as  domestic  Geiman 
politics  were  concerned.  That  Hitler’s  fight  against  communism 
was  and  still  is  much  more  a means  of  propaganda  than  a real 
conviction  is  clearly  shown  in  his  foreign  polit׳#cy.  If  he 
had  really  been  sincere  in  his  fight  against  communism  •״s?« 

־ 1ו_ ןli  u1־irT-^h^  natural  consequence  should  have  been  a sudden 
and  complete  rupture  with  Soviet  Russia,  immediately  upon  his 
rise  to  power. But  the  contrary  was  true. 

Hitler  resume^{  the  old  course  of  foreign  policy  and  on 
iviarch  23,  1933  he  declared  in  the  Reichstag: 

"Tov/ards  the  Soviet  government  the  Reich  desires  to 
cultivate  freindly  relations  profitabel  to  both  countries... 

The  struggle  against  CommiJiiism  is  our  Int^egi^  affair..." 

A s^iort  time  later  he  renewed  the  -L^Muiiy  friendship 
with  Rassia  which  had  expired  two' years  before  and  v/hich  the 
then  soda] -democratic  government  had  not  dared  to  renew 
fearing  the  National -socialistic  opposition.  But  Hitler, 

gladly  acceptedRussia  as  an  ally.  Stalin  responded 
heartily  U1  IIitlw»B  ,J^e  too,  entirely 

overlooked  the  persecution  of  Comnjandt  s'^‘”Germany ^«(!־ 1 1ו9*« י 

חה11די^' י־* ־ —  iiîîdrî^  . 

Hitler  and  Stalin  bothn«scr־upHulous  politicians  were  and  are 
always  ready  to  forget  or  change  their  basic  principles  when 
practical  political  purposes  prompt״«?#  them  to  do  so.  On 
January  2B,  19314-  Stalin  made  Hitler  an  official  friendship 
offer  to  whièii  Hitler  replied  in  his  Reichstag  speech  of 
Jan. 30th. 

"In  spite  of  the  great  differences  in  the  prevailing  general 
outlook,  the  '^erman  Reich  has  during  this  yeai־'  endavoured  to 
cûltiva.te  its  friendly  relations  with  Russia.  Mr.Htalin  has 
expressed  the  fear  that  there  might  be  anti-Soviet  farces 
at  work.  1 must,  however,  correct  his  opinion.” 


Thus  during  the  fii'st  years  of  his  regime  Hitler  continued 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  groups  v/hich  had  helped  him  to 
come  to  power,  army  and  big  business.  And  it  was  not  till  IC55 
that  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  anlSac  abandon  this  course. 
Geraany’s  open  repudiation  of  the  'Versailles  Treaty  had  made 
Russia  rather  insignificant  as  a German  man«^euvre  field  and 
the  constantly  nourished  hate  agaAnst  communism  inside  the 
country  had  finally  brought  about  a considerable  tension. 

Since  I933  thousands  were  imprisoned  in  Germa.ny  and  many  executed 
on  charges  of  "communism",  while  in  Russia  an  equally  great  number 
met  their  deåth  on  the  accusation  of  "Fascism".  At  the  end  of 
the  year  I935  reconciliation  seemed  Impossible.  i^J:ler’s  march 
into  the  Rhineland  an  March  7^  1936  freed  ui  hands  for  an 

adventourous  policy  in  the  Bast.  The  Rhlnieland  success 
was  not  only  a victory  over  the  i’Vestem  powers  but  also  a txtMDqdg 
^txk  persohal  triumph  Hitler’s  over  his  conservative  generals 
who  till  the  last  moment  had  advocated  a policy  of  rapproachment 
tov/ards  Russia.  On  Riarch  7,1936  Hitler’s  personal  regime  was  actu= 
ally  established. 

Justifying  the  violation  of  the  Locarno  Treaty  Hitler 
emphasized  more  and  more  on  the  Bolshevistic  danger  and 
attacked  the  Soviet  Union  more  than  ever.  The  crusade  against 
Bolshevism  v/as  thus  officially  proclaimed. 

In  order  to  sti;nulate  his  own  followers  Hitler  stirred  up 
the  ant l-cornniuni Stic  feelings  again  and  again. Since  the  Gennan 
people  was  deprived  of  any  information  from  outside  they 
believed  everything  vtiich  they  were  told  whether  it  pertained  to 
communism,  democracy  , to  Russia,  England  or  America.  Shortly 
after  the  inauguration  of  his  lOOfo  anti-commnunlst  and  anti-bolsh- 
evlst  policy  Hitler  incited  an  equally  great  liate  against  what 
he  called  the^  so-called  democracies^.׳  The  radical  of  the 

Nazi  party  which,  ever  since  I919»  had  propagated^lliance 
v/ith  Italy,  attack  on  international  bolshevism,  encirclement 
of  FrauBce,  agressive  policy  against  Soviet  Russia  with  the 
purpose  of  conquering  the  Ukraine,  came  into  leadership. 
Xiî±SKpBilÂyx2:xaKksÂxijfcsxKiixa  The  tension  with  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  its  climax  xMeh  in  September  1936,  when  at  the 
Nürnberg  Patty  Congress  Hitler  declared  : 

" If  we  had  at  our  disposal  the  Urals  with  their  incalculable 
væalth  of  raw  materials,  the  rich  forests  of  Siberia,  and  if 
the  u ending  cornfields  of  the  Ukraine  lay  within  G-errrany  under 
Nazi  leadership  the  country  would  swim  in  plenty." 

The  Soviet  answer  was  not  less  clear. 

"'»׳e  are  ready  to  fight",  said  Voroshilov  on  Sept, 16, 1936. 

The  outbreak  of  a war  between  the  two  countries  seemed 
imminent.  But  Hitler  was  not  yet  ready  and  carefully  avoided 
any  real  provocation.  The  historical  turning  point  in  these 
tense  Berman-Rus sian  relations  came  at  the  Munich  Conference 
in  September  193^»  sind  it  was  the 

a] lied  appeacement  policy  which  again  united  Nazi  Germany  and 
Soviet  Russia. 
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France  and  Em  land  had  rebuffed  Stalin  ־bv  excluding:  1111: 
from  the  discussion  about  the  nartlifclon  of  OzechoFlovakla.  a state 
v/lth  which  he  was  In  technical  alliance.  Stalin  was  offended  and 
waited  for  the  coming  war  , whDch  would  place  him  in  the 
strategic  position  of  being  courted  by  both  sides,  -־״t  the  Jfew 
Years*  reception  an  January  7th.l9g9  Hitler  ostensibly  talked 
with  the  Soviet  amabaasador  and  on  i^iarch  10.  19  '9  Stalin 
ooenlv  expressed  the  new  Nazl-frlendlv  nolicv  in  a remarkable 
s])Pfich.  The  invasion  of  "Czechoslovakia  a few  days  later  mve 
the  sip:na.l  for  action,  ^reat  ־^rltaln  and  France  sought  Stalin’s 
co-operation  against  Hitler  but  since  they  were  not  willing  to 
make  all  the  concessions  which  Stalin  demanded  in  the  Balcans  and 

the  Baltics  he  put  them  off  time  and  again  and  on  the  other  hand 
negotiated  with  Germany.  In  Jul.y  19^9  ■t'ranz  von  Pap  en  v/ent  to 
iwpscow  to  negotiate  the  new  treaty  and  an  Aup^ust  1909■ 
the  famous  uact  was  concluded  which  ga.ve  the  starting  signal 
for  the  H.  Yorld  war. 

Hitler  v;hö)  time  and  a^.in  had  iroc !aimed  himself  tiîxxxEX 
Europe*s  and  the  World’s  savioutf" from  communism  and  bolshevism 
had  no  scrunles  to  unite  with  these  very  forces  in  ohder  to 
turn  a, gainst  the  s3.me  powers  which  he  had  pretended  to^save 
from  Moscow. ־*•' ־  thrrnfn1'־r  not  rmrTTiTtT  ytoh/ ^ a few 

Russia  and  thus  took  uh  the  orlgina-1  ^lër-man  c urse:  Expansion 


into  ־Russia,  conquest  of  the  Ukr-aine.  With  all  his  brutal  force 
and  the  uncrupKulousness  of  a 100  י utilita,rian  he  Mes  to 
achieve  this  old  German  aim,  which  was  conceived  in  the  Middle 
AvRs  and,  if  accomplished,  would  throw  Europe  and  probably  the^ 
entire  wÉrld  ba.ck  into  tlie  M ddle  ages.  As  pointed  out:  Communism 
and  ;vaz-ims  are  very  si  lllar  to  each  other.  Fca^  a victorious  ^ 
Hitler  it  therefore  vrould  not  be  difficult  to  co  nvert  the 
Faisslan  communists  into  Nazis  and  to  unite  the  inmense 
Russian  population  with  the  Gentians  under  his  flag. 


If  I may  express  a persona.1  belwe  I want  to  say,  that  I do 
not  b lieve  that  evil  farces  , whereever  they  are  at  work  in 
this  world,  can  last  far־  ever  and  that  I am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  nightmares  xof  enslavement,  persecution 
and  bm-täl  force  asexpressed  in  nazisrn  and  commh  isiji  will 
disappear.  But  they  only  will  vanish  if  we  all  contribute 
our  stare.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  implirænts  of  war  and 
bundles  ofufkinds  to  Britain  and  the  other  defenders  of 
democracy  and  liberty.  It  is  the  spirit  that  conquers  the 
evil  forces.  If  we  do  not  let  enter  attitude  of  defeatism 

and  tiredness  into  the  nations  of  thl^  hemisphere  there 
will  not  be  any  f?״ou  d on  which  destructive  ideas  could  grow. 
Our  fiist  line  of  defense  is  right  here  at  home,  in  our 
families,  in  our  schools,  churches  and  assemblies.  If  we 
keep  this  in  mind  fan  2)p  hours  a day  we  cannot  fail  and  the 
just  case  will  prevail. 


Thank  you. 


0 

I.  ■^astr/erd  Expansion  old  German  drea’^’ 

,Hot  realized  by  l.V/orld  V/ar 
Imraediatelly  after  V/ar  Gerraanys  resumes  Eastern  policy 

« 

II.  Eussia-Gerraany  common  anååganism  against  'Jest 
Economic  need  for  each  other 

III.  Attitude  tov/ards  Gommubism  and  Bolshevism  inside  Germany 
major  attitudes 

a.  Communism 

Influence  on  German  politics  largely  overrated 

oociel  groups  farthest  removed  from  practical  influence 

’Vishful  thinking 

Same  peopele  that  make  up  later  Hitler's  follov/ers. 

Unsolvable  dilemma  of  leadership 

Eight  against  militarism  and  nationalism 

Paul  Eadeck-Schlage ter 

Since  1932  nev.־  course,  - too  late 

To-day  mns ignif icant 

b.  Fa tiont !־Bolshevism 

Combination:  Bolshevistic  ideas-nat ional ism 
Educa.ted  memebers,  a.rmy,  monarchists. 

Paul -Had  eck-^'deventlov/ 

Common  hate  aga.inst  Weimar  Republic 
St  innés  - Invasion  ofl  Ruhr  •Valley 
Piekisdh 

ITazism-Pat  iona.l  Bolshevisiji 
Gregor  and  Otto  Stra.sser,  Goebbels 

c.  Anti-Bolshevism,  Pro-Communism  * 

Government,  influential  circles 
Army  di-^ided  into  tvvo  groups 

1.  Hoffmann 

2.  Seeckt 

Seeckt  succeded,  close  collaboration  T,7ith  Russia 
2 years  after  Brest-Li tovsk 
Pev  Soviet  Ammement  industry  under  German  guidance 
Germany  instructs  Red  ■^rmy,  insturment  of  future  revenge 
Big  business,  landov/ners,  finance. 

Heavy  industry,  potential  future  costumer,  dual  policy 
Otto  Tזoetzsch 

193י׳  Russia  Germa.ny’s  largest  single  consumer 
German  interests  in  Russia  (7/olff  ,Krupp  act•  ) 

German  dream  of  Eastv/ard  coionozc  expansion  in  fuàl  swing 
d .Hitler 

To  chf nge  in  course 
friendly  relations  tèll  1936 

Henudiation  of  Versailles  and  Rhinleand  success  turning 
Sharp  anti-russian  course  sinve  1936  (point 

Hun ich  united  Germany  and  Russia  again 
July  39  Papen  in  Hoscov/,  Aug. 29, 1939  Pact  concluded 
Hitler  resumes  original  German  course. 

Communism  and  Kazism  very  similar,  danger  ofl  communists 
turning  Hazi 


Personal  belief 


I w4nt/  to  say  a few  words  about 

׳ National  Socialism  and  its  relation  to  religion  and  education. 

/ t 

! f One  of  the  main  reasons  for  Germany’s  fight  against  religion 

i^  the  fact  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  Lord  in  the  Nazi  spritual  system. 

In‘ to-day’s  Germany  there  kasxia  exists  only  one  single  idol  and  that  is 

the  Fuehrer  Adolf  hitler.  All  persons  who  believe  in  religion,  in  the  brotherhood 

of  mankind,  in  international  relationship  cannot  accept  the  exclusive  dictator- 

ship  of  one  single  man.  Therefore,  all  these  persons  are  the  natural  enemies 

of  dicatorship  and  therefore,  these  are  the  elements  who  had  to  be  eliminated 

in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Germany, 

In  order  to  have  a full  control  over  the  people^  thinking  and  acting 
has  to  be  unified  by  the  Government,  However,  the  more  a person  is  educated, 
the  less  he  will  accept  another  person's  dicatation.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  every  dicatator  to  preserve  a certain  amount  of  ignorance  or  at  least 
one-sidedness  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  the  citizens  of  a country  don’t 
know  but  what  the  Government  wants  them  to  know,  they  easily  can  be  pressed 
into  ine  form  of  thinking.  These  facts  were  masterly  utilized  by  Hitler  and 
his  minister  of  propagemda  Joseph  Goebbels. 

Considering  the  leadership  principle  the  Catholics  and  the  Jews 
necessarily  had  to  be  the  first  victims  of  Nazi  persecution.  The  Catholics 
believe  in  the  holy  mission  of  the  Pope  and  his  authority  to  guide  the  life 
of  every  single  Catholic.  However  the  Pope  is  not  a German,  he  lives  outside 
the  German  borders  and  he  is  an  internationally  recognized  authority.  Here 
lies  a fxxndamental  discrepancy  between  Catholic  and  Nazi  philosophy. 

besides,  ®i^tholics  as  well  as  Jews  have  a religion  which  is  spread 
all  over  the  world.  Therefore,  they  became  suspect  - and  therefore  they  were 
persecuted. 

But  even  a dictatorship  has  to  realize  that  there  is  a wish  for 
religion  in  almost  every  human  being.  Therefore,  there  are  only  two  possi- 
bilities  for  a dictator.  He  either  tries  to  exterminate  religion  by  force 
and  law,  - this  has  been  the  Russian  method.  Or  the  dicatator  has  to  create 
a State  Religion,  has  to  substitute  the  worship  of  God  by  the  worship  of 
himself.  This  is  the  German  method. 

But  what  I want  you  to  understand  is  that  the  basic  principles 
in  Germany  and  in  Russia  are  alike,  that  there  is  only  a difference  in 
methods,  but  not  in  spirit.  In  Russia  they  burnt  the  churches  and  they  killed 
the  priests.  In  Germany  they  only  burnt  the  Jewish  synagogues,  destroyed  the 
churchyards,  tunned  the  monasteries  into  military  training  schools  and  sent 
the  priests  into  concentration  camps.  The  attitude  in  Russia  and  in  Germany 
is  alike  in  regard  to  religion  as  well  as  in  regard  to  many  other  questions. 

The  members  of  the  created  German  State  Religion  called  themselves 
Gerfnan  Christians.  These  Germern  Christians  eliminated  the  Old  Testaunent 
and  large  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  they  considered  as  Jewish,  But 
if  you  critizise  the  Bible  and  even  eliminate  parts  of  it,  you  soon  will 
turn  away  from  all  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bible,  And  this  is  what  is 
going  on  in  Germeiny.  The  members  of  the  new  German  Religion  go  back  to  the 
old  pagan  rites  of  marriage  and  burial,  for  this  group  of  people  even  baptism 
does  not  exist  any  more.  During  the  last  years  more  and  more,  especially 
young  people  have  joined  the  new  State  Religion,  - and  concluding  about 
religion  I repeat:  In  to-day’s  Geri.any  there  is  no  room  for  the  Lord. 


Now  some  words  about  education: 


xXkat  âll  the  dictatorskz|1x,  kmxsia^xitckjc^caadxtiazixnix  ôtaàin 
Russia,  Italy  and  Germany  realized  that  in  order  to  persist  they  had 
to  win  the  full  support  of  the  young  generation.  Therefore,  in  Germany 
one  of  the  first  steps  was  to  replace  the  older  school  teachers  by 
young  party  members  whose  task  it  was  according  to  Youth  Leaders  Baldur 
von  Schirach's  statement  in  1903  ” to  make  a National  Sdcialist  of  every 
boy  and  gilr  in  the  nation,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape 
from  the  channels  which  we  «hall  mark  for  the  German  from  childhood  to 
manhood.  And  we  shall  produce  no  hmnanitarians  and  other  week-kneed  types 
but  good  soldiers,  string  men  and  loyal  National  Socialists.  Give  me  a 
child  of  six  to  educate  and  he  will  belong  to  me  for  life.”  - In  the 
following  years  this  educational  aim  has  been  fully  achieved. 

A Germa^/enters  Primary  School  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  to  ^oin  the  Jungvolk,  the  j^ior.  section  of  the  Hitler  Youth, 

At  the  age  of  14  tk«xKktlkxau1xjaiaxtk«xHxkfSxxliHtk  faiiaxx  the  Hitler  Youth 
and  the  age  of  18  the  Party  mxakkcxxkijp , provided  that  he  qualifies  for  it. 

So  actually  from  the  age  of  6 until  his  death  every  German  is  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Nazi  Party. 

The  Nazis  have  fundamentally  changed  the  curriculvim  of  all  schools 
and  universities,  jix  emphasising  physical  education  and  study  of  Party  doctrine. 
The  first  two  years  of  study  on  a university  are  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  Party  doctrine.  All  theories  opposing  National  Socialism,  all  Hooks  by 
Jewish  authors,  regardless  of  the  subject,  are  not  fit  to  be  studied  by  a 
German,  t her efמנ ס  kkxyxwxx■  pxkixsx  they  were  burnt  in  public. 

The ,German  Reich  does  not  worry  about  the  sc^ientific  standard 
becaust^^S^HiÇf ers  own  statement  Soldiers  are  more  importeint  than 
intellectuals . 


The  German  youngsters  don't  have  any  access  to  foreign  books,  foreign 
newspapers,  radiobroadcasts.  They  have  no  possibility  of  comp6m:ison.  They 
learn  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  German  people  to  teach  the  world  how  the 
world  should  be  run,  under  German  leadership  of  course.  Since  1933  these 
youngsters  constantly  were  told  that  the  whole  world  was  hostile  to  them 
and  that  they  had  to  make  Germany  strong  in  order  to  win  the  next  inevitable  war. 

All  these  young  people,  so  carefully  and  skillfully  prepared  for 
many  years  are  absolutely  loyal  to  Hitler  and  willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  him  and  his  ideas.  I want  to  put  special  emphasis  on  this  point.  These 
young  people  do  not  know  that  there  are  other  conceptions  of  life  and 
such  things  as  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  worship. 

But  we  are  the  ones  who  have  to  deal  with  this  new  generation,  now 
and  in  the  future.  And  as  dealing  with  them  in  their  termin610gy  means 
living  according  to  their  so  called  new  order  we  have  to  protect  ourselves. 

xTkaxefaxa^xxMsxmust 'cxxtxxkijcxkesoiasxtksxaxseKalxaf  xdamasxasyxfxacnixaxmiiitaxyx 

pxixtxafxxiaw  !ueiaaxiiy  xtaxdpatint^xax xwalkxasxfxmxa^xpixitaalxstxBdpainkx . 


■ffe  have  to  become  the  arsenal  of  demo cracÿyoÿ^ building  ships  and 
tanks  and  pleines,  but  primarily  by  cultivating  and  spreading  the  ideals 
of  civilization. 


t 


!National  Sozialigm  in  its  relation, 
to  relin:ion  anti  education. 


National  SocialisTi^  essen  tially  must 
because  ' iT1־  s basecl  l)n  the  leaéersh1p־pr  irTpTe . The  whole 
nation  had  to  follow  one  sinpAe  individium,  the  ”Führer  . 

ידhi?  basic  principle  is  violated  as  soon  as 

or  principle  has  or  pets  a dominating  influence  on  poeple  s 
״ina!  i  0 ״ ־  r50m  for'tTi־  Lord  in  the  Jatjor  nl  30z1al1־t- 

ic  «nirr&ûar־  sÿs  ־Eêm‘.־־T’hat  is  the  c]^e_f _r_e^as on  ^ of  their 
fight  against  religioji,  originality,  cosmopolitism,  pacifism 

-rïf־manv  other  xjtxxixxx  ideas  and  ideals,  rersons  who  belief 
in  ■»״eligion,  in  the  brotherhood  of  whole  raankinfl,  in  inter- 
na״״r.a!  ?eiatio־״hiP  are  certainly  not  likely  t^.a־־ept  the^ 

exolàsive  dictatorship  of  one  5 in  pie  nan  ׳ ! ^ ״’''י י 
hi  •<  will  on  them.  They  are  therefore  the  yjctxHKXi^s  natura 
enneniee  0?  all  dictator־  and  it  have  been  the ־e  element־ 
who  fir־t  have  heen  eliminated  all  the  dictatorship־■ 

Russia,  in  Italie,  in  G-erma,ny. 

In  order  to  have  lOOfa  control  over  the  poeple  thinking  and 
acting ק־ ס  all  of  them  must  be  as  unified  as  possible.  But 
?L  Sore  a person  is  educated  the  more 
the  less  will  he  be  inclined  to  accept  another 
dictata^Ç^To  preserve  a certain  amount  of  ignort^n 
oneîril’dnesf  in  the  mind־  of  *he  poeple  they  gove^J־ 

knSw  anything  else  or  anything  fffhi^iיי ״ the ^re^so^ 
nre-îsed  in  one  form  of  thunking.  And  this  1.  the  rec.. 

^or^  the  oppression  of  all  foreigh  newspapers, 

Äiment  and  Äbition  of  all  trips  th  foreign  countries 
*hv  ה C־f^ודוי ד p.n  citiz6תt 

eg.  . 

Considering  the־  leadership  principle  and  its  immediate 
consequences  the  Catholics  and  the  Je,,־ 
n the  first  Yictios.  The  Catholics 

- - . j 4^ ר יr^Tt^ח י מ ב  fl  Vil?!  3.11131101*  i ״y  1^^ 

SiiïïS’gS״;“: 

rll  orner ־י ״  -or^  • .vg  fat־  of  their  co- 

oth־r  cnntries  and 0 ־  did  those  reciprocate! 
r3x1gi.0uj.3bS  in  vjbas^j.  '-■'.t  ^ ד j..}.  information 

a-  a constant  dch -er.  Th־:-efore  they  ver e suppresse  , 
and  exterminated. 


leadership  prin־^ 
ciple  is  the  basic 
of  the  state 


Unifying  of  the 
thinking 


Catholics  end  Jews 
the  first  victims 


> V 


■^ut  6מ76י  a dictatorship  ha?  to  realize  that  there  is 
a r.eed  ard  a wish  for  religion  and  worship,  in  ewery  human 
־be~ang  and  that  this  a fact  they  haTe  to  consider  in  building 
the  state.  There  are  only  tv;  0 po^^ib^ities 

for  the ו ׳  i cat  or.  he  either  attempts  to  exterminate  •pfiligiom 
by  for5e  .and  law  - this  has  been  the  ?Russian  method.  Or  the' 
dictator  has  to  create  a state  re  1 ig i 0 n , "Tia s’“l 0 '""su bstitute 
the  worship  of  God  by  the  worTfiip'  of  himself  and  to  xäkäkeI  pusV/ 
all  religious  feelings  in  a certain  direction  which  is  the 
most  Profitable  for  the  state.  This  is  the  G-^e־^mng.n  me, ;וסן !:ן 
But  what  I want  you  to  understand  is  that  tTie  oas  1 c pr Tnc ipl es 
ijn  Germany  and  in  Russia  are  afLéke , that  there  ^Ls  only  a 
differ  en  ce  in  methods  15üf*Tr0t  in  spirit.  In  Russia  tbeycbac 
according  ot  the  much  ovrer  standard  of  the  education  of  the 
majority  of  the  ^:oeple  > they  burnt  the  churches  and  they 
killed  the  pr^^ÄiwAs?.  In  Germany  they  only  burnt  Jewish 
temples,  bu t they  1■  obbe d ־ tilg" rhr  1,1  nh hey  took  a:3c2;y  t’le♦^ 


away  from  their  legitimate  owners, 
they  turned  the  monaster iei  into  xjEkSEix  military  training 
schnoj^s  and  sent  the  tovi  the  concentra, tj,0n  camip.s  . 

The  'a־y;itude  in  Russia  a'nd  Irrilerma^hy  is  alike  in  rep!:a.rd 
to  relTgrörnäs  v;ell  a!״  tn  regard  to  so  many  other  questions, 

׳ and  if  poeple  in  other  countries  ha.ven’t  seen  this  for  many 
;'years  50  they  certainly  have  realized  this  now  after  the 
. iiRu  ss  ian -German  alliance. 


6 


The  state  religion  Germany  createsd  were  the  so-called 
German  Christians.  This  German  religion  v;as  based  on  the 
farest  spread  religion  in  Germany,  the  Protestantism  in 
its  Luther an__form . But  the  German  Chri s tians ’eliminated 
the  old  Testament  a.nd  large_  Parts  of  the  Lew  Testament  v;hich 
they  considered  a.s  Jewish.  But  if  one  touches  the  Bible  as 
a whole  and  statrs  to  c r i t i sT2e^'t s ' cb'nTt e n't'f rom  such“a"' 
point  of  view  as  racial  consider  ations  , these  critics  and 
reformers  soon  ?;ill  turn  away  from  all  f undam enta.l  .Princ iple s 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  soon  will  not  exist  any  more  for 
them.  And  that's  what  happened  in  Germany.  Luring  the  recent 
years  %h  a so-called  German  form  of  religion  has  got  more  and 
more  follov/ere  especially  among  the  Party-members  and  the 
young  poeple.  This  German  religion  means  that  they  go  back 
to  old  heathen  '^erraan  rites  for  marriage,  baptism  and 
burial.  There  is  no  minister  anymore  and  the  rites  are  carried 
out  by  a.  fellow  Party  member  ora.  friend. 


ÎT0W  you  ?;ill  see  ?;hy  I told  you  before  that  there  is 
actually  np  room  for  the  Lord  in  Lationa.l  Sozialism. 


But  whst  all  the  dictatorships,  Russia,  Italy  and  Germany 
realized  first  is  that  the  fate  of  nation  depends  on  the 
young  genera.t  ions  . The י י  ef  ore  ±kE±xxf!±Kx:t  one  of  their 
first  measures  was  P replace  the  older  school-  teachers  by 
3roung  ones,  by  feiwent  party-members  whose  business  it  ?;as, 
according  to  Baldur  von  Schirachs  Statement  "To  make  a 
national  Sozialist  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  ne.tion,  and 
to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  the  channel  which 
we  shall  mark  for  the  German  to  follow  from  childhood  to 
manhood.  And  we  shall  produce  no  human i ta^r ians  and  other 

weak-kneed  types  but  good  soldiers,  stromg  men  and  loyal 
national  Sozialists.  Give  me  a cliiild  of  six  to  educate  and  he 


i״  wMv־ 


^Tery  Scliool  lesyon  begin?  witn  ~"eil  rlitler״  and  v7ith 
the  quest  ion  ;"'.;niat  i?  our  firs  t duty  as  Germany?"  The 
children  ha.ve  to  answer  :"To  lave  and  to  obey  the  Fuehrer." 
Another  salute  and  the  firsl:  lesson  begins.  The  six  years 
old  children  write  in  their  exercice  books:  "Adolf  Hitler  is 
ray  leader"  or  '>erraany_is  the  greatest  country  frrThe'wbrld" 
"All  Jews  are  eŸil"  and  so  on.  At  the  age  of  ten 
the_ secondary  school  begins.  All  the  teachers  who  are 
eligible  for  this  schools  kaxxxixx.biE  raust  hare  had 
military  tcoåoång  and  Labor  Corps  training,  must 
show  a good  record  in  swimming  and  sports.  They  have 
to^be  soi^ierly  teachers.  "The  school  must  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  the  army"  said  Minister  of  Education,  Rust  already 
in  1933.  In  the  meantime  !:h'rs  spirit  actually  has  became 
the  guide  of  all  German  schools.  All  problems  taught  in 
H.S.  schoal^  s ^e_  ,some  way  connected  wir^Ki  H.s.  principles. 

In  arithmetic  there  are  the  problems  of  airplane  flying, 
in  ai  story  the  superiority  of  Germany  on  all  other  countries, 
in  languages  the  superiority  of  the  German  language. 

In  economics  the  value  of  economic  independence  as  the 
m0'«t  important  thing  in  times  of  war,  in  geography  the 
former  German  colonies  and  their  value  for  the  Reich  ’oc. 

In  physics  not  the  drop  of  an  aplle  but  the  drop  of  a bomb 
IS  the  example  in  geography  the  pupils  draw  the  German  ^ilmpire 
as  It  has^been  and  as  it  will  be,  when  the  Fueherer  has  carrier 
out  all  his  Ideas.  In  biology  they  prove  that  the  '־rerman  rac°  i 
1  ״ ־  the  ^inest  in  the  worTcTl ל^? ג■ 

Rvery  boy  has  a Fa,rty  record.  Thats  a record  which  begins 
at  the  age  of  ten.  If  thi^«  record  shows  tha.t  he  doean’^t  seem 
to  bee  a 100%  Fasi  theire  is  no  chance  that  he  ever  will 
became  a Party  Member  and  to  be  a Party  Member  is  the  prere- 
uisit  of  an'  success  at  all. 


V 


v: 


At  18  the  boys  are  eligibl־  for  the  Party,  Afterv/ards 
there  a,re  yearS  Labor  Serviere  and  tv/0  years  in  the 
Army.  Only  after  having  these  services  finished  the  boys 
can  choose  an  career.  The  ÜQ_iyer si t içs  have  changed  sadly. 
The.  first  tv;  0 years  of  study  are  limited  almost  entirely  to 
politics,,  ethics  a n'a  "economics  of  r.S,  eugenics,  genetics, 
rac.L el  hygiene  and  oioligy.  There  are  courses  as  for  instance 
Ind 0 “Ger man i c langua.ge  ans  a.n  expression  of  pre'^iryan־ 
lationlity  (Goettingen),  io  scholarly/  v/orh  is  possible  nov7 
except  on  such  sxig.ixxxx  subjects  as  the  "Origin  of  German 
־׳^rea.tness " . "־ 


•י 
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generation  did  not  a״ree  with  the 
.-/  tern  Ox  education  {-«-!  !״any  many  families  hare  ־been  divéd  ־ 
in  two  wery  opposed  parts.  The  children  are  a^Lyl  incline 
?^},^^^^nore  in  what  the  teacher  tells  them  Ihln 

יי ■י"" ' .י ׳^^•  teacher  is  more  ofan 
^hoxity  then  the  parents  which  the  child  sometime^ 
nay  see  loosing?  their  temper  or  so.  They  are  more  human 
sincere  youngs  ter  s painful  and  tragical  situation 

!here  was  a.  double  loyalty  ,'־־loya.l tv  ־tö־w«.rdf 
and  loyalty  tôwâï-Ts־־t1^5-^  tie  liUlf  ’ 

sqadleader  or  srt ormtr ouplàader  . ־yhen  entering  the  Hitler  Yon^h 

This  ■jw  nno  ne  ■1■  V, ^ ^ t*— t he — hûy_.SJl^  the  uncle. 

tho״a״.;  or  0 ״ "״־e*i0J?  know'  '"ïf  ־’ 

the  atmosphere  in\hi.  \ understand 
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rrtxi — !rg-g-tinf■  uu ־■?« ■ ׳.l  ■ m . . 

Ant»  -t-héy  indeed  h?־7־e  fulfilled־■  thas  promise,  !here  15 
no  yhole  through  which  a German  child  could  escape  the  ^ 
FâTtiohal  Socialist  training.  And  these  children  are  National 
Soci?>lis t's ז they  are  JLpyf!^*  There  is  no  douot  ahou  jt  that. 

^rom  the  very  beginning  of  their  education  they  are  tccdaed 
vv' taken  care  of  hy  the  state,  they  only  get  to  know  what  the 
statë־wâTTTs־^hèm  to  know  an,  they  worship  v/hat  tי^e  states 
want’s  "them  to  worship  a.nd  fhey  ha.te  vrhat  they  are  told  to  hate. 
They  don’t  know  ■^/hat  happens  outside  the  Germa.n  frontiers,  they 
are  to]Är~tha,t  all  the  world  is  their  ennemy,  that  all  the  other 
nations  have  only  one־־T-ésiré  and  that  is  to  destroy  Germany 
and  that  therefore  they  have  to  he  prepared  for  war.  And  so 
we  in  Germany  waited  for  the  war.  It  was  no־fc  only  the  actual 
reamement  it  was  the  spirit  which  necessarily  must  lead  to 
war  •ooneT  or  later.  And  it  did.  You  ca.nnot  prepare  f^^^  Wc׳.r  ^ 
for  vears  and  years  without  constantly  increasing־־  the  danger  01 
starting  the  war.  But  on  the  other  side  I feel  stah  this 
military  .and_Y1ne.  - sided  çduca^t ion  of  the  youth  !jchxsx  is 
a certain  guarantee  for  the  duration  of  this  system  as 
well  as  *he  same  military  and  one-sided  education  of  the 
youth  has  been  the  guarantee  of  the  Russian  system  for 
aiready  more  than  ?>0  years.  T]^s^_XPung.,  poeple  , who  do  not  know_ 
anythins  of  international  affaits  they  follow  blindly.  They 
are  willing  to  die  and  willing  to  fight.  ^And  if  poeple  here 
od  in  other  countries  think  that  there  will  be  a revolution 
-־n  Germany  against  the  gov׳^rnment  - I donot  belief  tna״. 
Revolutions  are  made  by  young  poeple.  And  the  y!  oung  one s 
in  Germanx  sx.e-  loyal.  Of  course  nobody  knows  what  will 
happen  and  there  certainly  will  be  a way  back  to  normal 
conditions  sooner  or  later.  ,7e  ca^uppt  do__^ut  wto  . '■' ’ — 

under^tand_it  aAid.  leave,  it^to  a greater  power  thah 
ourselves  to  solve  these  probelems. 
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Let  us  go  on,  not  oaring  too  anxiously  for  the  future. 

In  our  Father's  Kingdom  there  are  many  provinces,  and 
since  he  has  given  us  hero  so  fair  a dwelling.  He 
will  doubtless  take  good  care  of  us  in  our  future 
state  of  existence. 

There  perhaps 76 ־  shall  understand  each  other  better, 
and  therefore  shall  love  each  other  more. 

— J.  VI.  von  Goethe־ 

♦ * ♦ * 


James  Ilaopherson « ־ ־Minister 

Res.,  b65  So#  High  - Tel.,  SP  5840 

Mrs.  Jane  Crav/ford  Eller Choir  Director 

Res.,  1120  Gaylord  - Tel.,  EM  3968 

Miss  Betty  Chase Organist 

Res.,  649  Marion  - Tel.,  KE  5062 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Thielke....^ Custodian 

Res..  225  Lincoln  - Tel.,  SP  5873 


VilEDNEcJåY  EVÊi^JIN&  “ 

Fourth  Church  Family  Nieht 

6 ;30  Supper 

7:15  Courses  Teacher 

(1)  "Homeland  Harvest". . ־ ־ . . Fred  Staoldaouse 

(2)  ״Guiding  the  Religious  Growth 

of  Primary  Children’.־־ ־ ׳  .Miss  Helen  King 

(3)  ״Christian  Home  Building" .. .Mrs,  Stenger 

^ ״ sJid  Mrs.  Macpherson 

8 ;00  Closing  Devotional 


CHURCH  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONVOCATION.  Nest  Thursday  is  the  date  for  the  great 

«hering  of  Northern  Colorado  Baptists  at  Central 
sbyterian  Church.  Please  note  the  luncheon  and 
dinner  engagements  for  men,  women,  and  youth.  Leading 
speakers  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  will  ad- 
dress  the  various  meetings.  Get  your  announcement 
from  the  ushers.  Broadway's  attendance  quota  is  200Î 


THE  DOROTHY  JANE  SUITSHIIŒ  FUND.  Last  Sunday  v/e  in- 
augurated  an  informal  campaign  to  raise  a f\md  for 
Dorothy  Jane  Siihr  who,  as  most  of  us  know,  has  been 
very  ill  for  more  than  a year.  The  beautiful  and 
courageous  spirit  which  ”Dotty״  has  shown  has  capti- 
yqted  all  who  have  knoivn  her  in  recent  months.  This 
love  gift  from  her  Broadway  brothers  and  sisters  ־ 

should  be  very  substantial,  as  medical  and  hospital 
care  ^s  been  long  and  costly.  Over  $80.00  wore  sub- 
scribed  last  Sunday  in  24  subscriptions.  We  have  .. 

Just  begun!  Please  give  your  name  and  pledge  to  ' ^ 

Mr.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Stenger. 

ÄvERS  today  are  presented  by  the  Nellie  Tanner  Group.  1 ׳ ־ 


Aahbrook,  a member  of  the  team  •־ 
leaders  now  visiting  churches  in 
the  West,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  morning  service. 

Dr.  Ashbrook  is  an  old  friend  of  the  Pastor  from  • . -, 

College  and  Divinity  School  days. 


THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL  - 9:30  O'CLOCK 
M־.’.  Liston  Atchison,  Superintendent 
Report,  October  29;  Attendance,  187;  Offering,  $8.73 

* ♦ * ♦ 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CHURCH  - JUNIOR  ASSEMBLY  - 11-12 
THE  MORNING  WORSHIP  - 11:00  O'CLOCK 


Sibelius 

Call  to  Worship  - ״Seek  Ye  the  Lord" 

Hymn  - "Love  Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling" 9 

Invocation  - The  Lord's  Prayer 
Doxclogy 

Reading  of  the  Church  Covenant  495 

Anthem  - ״The  King  of  Love  îîy  Shepherd  Is"  . . Shelley 
Prayer  , ^ 

Response  - ״Sanctus".  

Offert.or״'  - "Prelude  in  B Minor" *Chooin 

( 4 ר׳י«" / ר רוי.־וזןרדז־0ל J- r^  4- 4 ..v*«   ־׳ • _ י . י 


Communion  Meditation  - "Peace  and  the  Cross  of  Christ" 
Communion  Hymn  - "Saviour,  Thy  Dying  Love"  . . . . I55 
The  Hand  of  Fellowship 
THE  LOPJI'S  SUPPER 

Hymn  - ״Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds" .i;4 

Benediction 

Postlude  - "Allegro"  .West 

* ♦ - ♦ ^ 

•YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HOUR*-  6 ;30  O'CLOCK 
"Vivienne  Douglas,  President 
Ed  Walters'  Commission  in  Charge 
An  hour  of 

Devotion  - Instruction  - Fellowship 
for  all  young  people 


THE  EVENING  WORSHIP  - 7:30  O'CLOCK  ~ 

Message:  ״Burden  Bearers" 
preceded  by  Gospel 
Singing  from  our  new  hymn  books 
nev/  favorites  by  Choir  and  Congregation 


t 


SOlîE  EQÏÏIPÎIENT  NEEL.-=? 

For  our  Developing  Program 

*7c  no 

A new  •bypcwriter 

(we  are  using  a borrowed  onoj 
Supply  cabinets  and  bookcases  . . . 80.00 

Exterior  paint  job 

Stage  equipment  for  dramatization  . bU.uu 

The  figures  are  approximate.  These  items  are  not  in 
our  present  budget  but  are  badly  needed  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  church’s  program. 


■ ^ CALENDAR  FOR  THE  17EEK  W 

MONDAY  7:30  Boy  Scout  Meeting 
VJEDNESDAY  6:30  Church  Family  Night  - Supper 
THURSDAY  Baptist  Convocation  at  Central 

Presbyterian  Church 
Auxiliary  Calling  Day 
7:30  Choir  Rehearsal 
FRIDAY  3:30  Girl  Scout  Meeting 

LIFE-GIVING  IN  DISTANT  LANDS 
To  what  extent  Baptists  are  fulfilling  their 
communicating  f’jnction  is  revealed  in  part  by  the 
following:  Among  the  outcasts  of  India  new 
are  coming  into  the  churches  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a 
year.  Baptists  arc  having  their  part  in  this  ingather- 

ing,  — Selected. 


(tear  off  and  place  on  offering  plate) 

CHURCH  FAMILY  NIGHT 
Reservation 

Please  enroll  me  in  Course  No. and  reserve__ 

places  for  my  family  at  supper  next  ïfednesday  evening. 

Signed 


s 


its  relation 
I ducat lon. 


]Rational  30glallam  in 
to  religion  and  < 


?rational  Sociallam  eaaentlally  mutt  be  ant  1-re llglout 
because  it  is  based  on  the  leaéership-prteipl©.  The  whole 
nation  had  to  follow  one  single  indiridium,  the  "Führer", 
fhl s basic  principle  is  violated  as  soon  as  another  porton 
or  principle  has  or  gets  a dominating  influence  on  poeple’t 
mind.  ?hewB  1 s no  room  for  the  Lord  In  the  National  Soziali? 
Ic  spiritual  system.  That  1c  the  chief  reason  of  their 
fight  against  religion,  originality,  cosraopolitlsm,  paolfitm 
and  many  other  timxksxx  ideas  and  ideals.  Fersons  who  belief 
in  religion,  in  the  brotherhood  of  whole  maukinf,  in  inter- 
national  relationship  are  certainly  not  likely  to  accept  the 
excllsive  dictatorship  of  one  single  man  who  wants  to  oppose 
his  will  on  them.  They  are  therefore  the  yK±±M3adba1  natural 
enneralss  of  all  dictators  and  it  have  been  these  elements 
T7ho  firet  have  been  eliminated  all  the  dictatorships,  in 
Fusoia,  in  Italie,  In  Germany, 


In  order  to  have  100^׳  control  over  the  poeple  thinking  and 
acting  of  all  of  them  must  be  a3  unified  as  possible.  But 
the  more  a person  is  educate^,  the  more  broadend  his  mind  is 
the  less  will  he  be  inclined  to  accept  another  persons 
dictate.  To  preserve  a certain  amount  of  ignorance  and 
one-sid  dness  in  the  minds  of  the  poeple  4hey  goveim  is 
therefore  necessary  for  ©very  dictator.  If  poeple  don’t 
know  anything  else  or  anything  better  they  easily  can  be 
pressed  In  one  form  of  thunking.  And  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  oppression  of  all  foreigh  newspapers,  broadcasts, 
books,  the  gg-gni-gTnrwwwwtyHm 

impediment  and  Prohibition  of  all  trips  th  foreign  countries 
by  a German  citizen, 

» 

Jonsidering  thés  leadership  princii'le  and  its  immediate 
consequences  the  Catholics  and  the  »lews  necessarily  had  to 
be  the  first  victims.  The  Catholics  belief  most  definitèly 
in  the  holy  mission  of  the  Pope  and  hie  authority  to  JsixM 
tiara»!:  guide  the  life  of  every  ain^e  Catholic.  He  lives  out- 
side  the  German  borders,  he  is  not  a Gerמmri  ajotxMbt  but 
rn  internationally  recognized  authority.  Here  lies  a 
fundamental  discrepancy  between  oatholicand  totalitarian 
philosophy  TThtch  oa.nnot  be  01imln8.ted  . Besides  that 
Catholics  a?  well  as  Jews  have  a religion  which  is  spread 
all  over  tlie  world.  Ther»efore  they  became  suspect.  They  of 
ooiirse  were  constantly  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  00- 
religionists  in  other  countries  and  so  did  those  reoiprocati 
And  80  they  soon  were  supposed  to  get  better  information 
about  things  happening  dutside  the  borders  and  that  indeed 
we?  true  rrd  this  ofl  course  was  oondidered  by  the  goverrmen 
as  a constant  danger.  Therefore  they  were  suppressel, 
and  exterminated. 


leadership  prln- 
cipke  is  the  basis 
of  the  state 


Unifying  of  the 
thinking 


8 and  Jev.׳s 
t vi ct 1ms 


Catholic 
the  firs 


[atlonal  gozlallsn  In  itt  relation 
jo  rell/Tlon  education. 


î<atlont.l  Socialism  eesentially  mu8t  te  anti-religious 

* T־es.4erehip-prlElple•  The  wholo 

.^tion  Vu  é to  i oll  ow  one  »infcle  indivldium,  the ץ^ ״ih^e^’'• 

*:  as  soor.  as  another  porsjn 

“®י  “ ''®"’ihatlng  influence  on  paeple'« 

mind.  There  le  no  room  for  the  herd  in  the  National  Sozialist- 

‘׳• ־ “י•ason  of  t^ll 

xight  against  religion,  originality,  ccsaopolitls®,  pacifism 

In רו ת  *T  ideals#  ?srcons  who  belief 

ד the  brotherhood  of  whole  mankind,  in  Inter- 
no^tlonal  relatxonshlp  are  certainly  net  likely  to  accept  the 
exclifcive  dictatorship  0^  one  single  mar  who  wrfits  to  oppose 

erroi:  e״  -f  th־׳rofo״e  tha  p«±«,zto־.  na^S^IÎ* 

ennoMeu  ״f  .-.11_  dictators  ־nd  It  hors  hssn  these  elements 

”'■■*®‘ ׳ ®‘■''■ י יdictatorships,  ln 

1יז  Itrlie,  in  ׳,}ermany• 

In  order  to  hnr»  100>  control  or  or  t'0י  poo  pie  thinking 
acting  of  all  o-  the  •ב  mu  nt  he  an  unified  possible.  ?St 
env  none  a person  i«  eiucatc  , tho  !מי-סר  hror.dencl  his  mind  is. 

inclined  t ־ accept  another  persons 
dlotau«.  -.0  preserve  a certain  amount  of  Ignorance  and 
one-sld-dnese  in  the  minds  of  the  poeple  4h0y  govea«  is 

diotatir.  If  poeple  don’t 

knoY/  anything  else  or  anything  better  they  easily  can  be 

f thimhlnr.  And  this'll»  the'^reaSon 
’^״^׳rpression  of  rll  foroigh  newspapers,  broadcast«, 
jooks,  fc*  the  aaaliib i fcî1>1LU1XxHa±xt1rt»w:4wy^1rr»4•»■ 

Considering  thés  leadership  princiile  and  its  immediate 
conséquences  the  Catholics  and  the  Jewo  nocesLrUy  had  to 
be  the  flr־.t  Tlotlms.  Th*  Oothollcs  hollaf  mon  Lflnl?èly 
in  the  holy  ;־mission  of  the  Tore  and  his  authority  to  xtxK 


leadership  prln- 
clple  is  the  basie 
of  the  state 


Unifying  of  the 
thinking 


Catholics  and  Jcxvs 
the  first  victims 
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yuide  ;;hc  life  of  etery  nlnplc  G&tholic.  He  lives  out- 
Sxde  tiie  ־.xermnn  borders,  he  i -ז  not  s Cer !יז.5ןנן  Ty±:;ùdaL  but 
an  irtevnatîonally  recognised  authority,  jr^r-e  lies  a 
fundamental  discrepancy  between  cathol loand  totalitarian 
philosophy  vfnlch  cannot  be  eliminated  . that 

CatViOlics  ar  wrll  r.r  Jews  have  a religion  which  is  spread 
all  over  the  arid,  ”herrfore  they  became  suspect.  They  of 
course  were  conctantly  interested  in  the  fate  of  their  00• 
religionists  .n  ether  countries  and  30  did  those  reoiprocatel 
And  «0  they  soon  were  sui^posad  to  get  better  information 
about  things  happening  dutr^lde  the  borders  and  that  Indeed 
»as  true  and  this  ofl  course  w^s  condldeT.,,^  hy  the  goverrsnent 
as  a cone  tanu  ranger•  Therefore  thev ׳ ־.vere  suppressei, 
and  exterminated,  ‘ ק , 


כut  eren  a dlotatorihlp  ha  י to  realize  that  there  is 
a nee^  ari  a '.vtsh  for  religion  and  ??orship  la  every  human 
"being  and  that  this  a fact  they  have  to  consider  in  "building 
the  state•  There  are  onlytwo  ygMirthjbmmya  poesi-oilltles 
for  the  dlcator•  He  either  atteirrts  to  exterminate  religion 
"by  force  1זז.מ  - this  }ms  been  the  Russian  method•  Or  the 
dictator  has  to  oreato  a state  religion,  has  to  su'batltute 
the  TTOrshlp  of  ■lod  "by  the  •worship  of  himself  and  to  pug 

f'.ll  rcllfTlous  feelings  1;1  a certain  direction  which  Is  the 
most  T>r  of  !table  for  the  state•  This  is  the  C-ti^inian  method• 

"But  vhat  I want  you  to  undorstand  is  that  tlie  basic  principles 
in  (rc-rmany  and  in  Huasia  are  alike,  that  there  is  only  a 
difference  in  methods  but  not  in  spirit•  In  Russia  èheycbas 
according  ot  the  much  ower  standard  of  ■the  éducation  of  the 
ma;Jority  of  the  poeple  , t’aey  burnt  tho  churches  and  they 
killed  the  priests•  In  Germany  they  only  burnt  Jewish 
temples,  "hut  they  robbed  the  chruches,  tliey  took  amge.  them 
khrtioc-TESjpiacfcy  them  away  from  their  legitimate  owners, 
thp;־־  t)1rned  tlm  mona^teriee  into  KFkwa[^  military  training 
ec}  ools  find  sont  the  ton  !!he  concoritrut ion  cemps• 

The  attitude  in  Russia  and  in  Germany  ia  alike  in  regard 
to  religion  as  rrell  as  tn  regard  to  »0  many  other  ;!uestlons, 
and  if  rocple  in  other  countries  }laven’t  seen  this  for  many 
yearr  30  they  certainly  liave  realized  this  n0k7  after  the 
Ru  5»î  ian-Gerv'f.n  alliance • 

The  state  religion  '■Germany  createsd  were  tha  so«called 
German  Christian«•  This  German  religion  was  based  on  the 
fareet  spread  religion  in  GerriEny,  the  Pro  tes  tant Isn  in 
its  Lutheran  fo־rm.  Rut  the  German  Chrirtlans  eliminated 
the  old  Testament  end  large  .rarta  of  the  Lev;  Tostמגי׳־ent  which 
they  considered  as  Jewish•  But  if  one  touchées  the  Bible  es 
p.  ’^־hole  und  statrs  to  critisize  its  content  from  such  a 
point  of  view  a?  rucifr.l  ocncider  at  ions  , these  critics  and 
Y’efo->-mor5  soon  will  turn  away  from  ^!ד  fun  :־ . ל.mental  principles 
of  the  and  the  Tible  soon  will  not  exist  any  more  for 

t'ריeה׳י,  And  that’s  •«hat  happenai  in  '"•ermany.  piai-ing  the  recent 
ye^rs  4'-  a so-cailod 0 ׳r״־fc1n  form  of  religion  }!as  got  more  and 
Tor•“  followers  especially  araonw  the  part  :'-members  and  the 
young  ■r>oeple.  This  v*־erman  religion  means  that  they  go  back 
to  old  heathen  ‘־*erman  rites  for  narriago,  "baptism  and 
burial•  There  is  no  minister  anymore  and  the  rites  are  carried 
out  by  a fellov/  uarty  raesaber  ora  fi'letid. 

1:0־w  you  ;ill  see  wh3»־  I told  you  before  that  tliora  is 
t actually  np  room  for  the  Lord  in  "Lotional  oozialism• 

»! 

1' 

> Tut  what  all  tho  dictatorships,  Russia,  Italy  and  GerTaany 

raalizod  first  is  that  the  fate  of  nation  depends  on  the 
young  grnornt  ions  • Ther  efore  3ö1ad:xx±josLaot  one  of  their 
first  measures  was  t: replace  the  older  school-  teachers  by 
young  ones,  by  fervent  partj’1־־nembsr s whose  business  It  was, 
according  ־to  Pal  dur  von  8(יי'דlrechs  statement  "To  make  a 
ITntioncl  Sozialist  of  aver:/־  boy  and  girl  in  the  nation,  and 
to  rv’-ke  it  irarosslhle  for  them  to  escape  from  the  channel  whi 
•v7e  fhi.ll  ’raייk  for  the  German  to  follow  from  childhood  to 
manhood.  And  we  shall  produce  no  humanitarians  and  your  other 
weak-kneed  types  but  good ‘ sold iers,  stromg  men  and  loyal 
national  Gozlalists•  Give  me  a cÄild  of  six  to  educate  and  h< 


'^VLt  even  a dlotator»hip  ha*•  to  realize  that  there  It 
a need  and  a with  for  religion  and  worthip  in  every  human 
hûlng  8ad  that  thit  a Tact  they  h^e  to  contider  In  ouilding 
t'iiô  ::tat״©•  ihore  are  onlytwo  janadüaäutrxayjt  potaihlli tlet 
for  the  dior.tor.  He  either  attempts  to  exterminate  religion 
hv  force  nrd  1er  - tide  hns  “been  the  Russian  method•  Or  the 
•^îetator  has  to  create  a state  religion»  has  to  suhatitute 
the  worship  of  God  hy  the  worship  of  himself  and  to  pui 

all  religious  feelings  in  a certain  direction  w:iiah  is  ^ne 
moit  profiUUe  for  the  suite•  This  is 

r,7it  riuit  I want  you  bo  unders  tarni  Is  that  &ho  jaslc  principles 
ill  Germrny  onu  in  Russia  are  aldhe*  thi^t  there  is  only  a 
differ  nee  in  methods  hut  not  in  spirit.  In  Hussia  èheyco^ 
accord  inö  ot  the  much  ower  stetüdard  of  ^♦י«  education  of  the 
najorlty  rf  the  poeple , they  ournt  1 1*5  churches  and  they 
־killed  the  priests•  in  lerruiny  they  only  harnt  vev;iah 
temples»  hut  they  roVoed  the  chruchea!  t!)ey  took  issoQii  triem 
IsdmtrxjistjEJsxty  them  array  from  their  legitiinate  owners» 
they  turned  the  monasteries  intu  KsàKSt§âaK  military  training 
ich'oole  and  sent  the  ir^ests  tow  t'.ie  concenfcr& tion  cemps. 

The  attitude  In  Russia  and  in  Germtiriy  is  alike  in  regard 
to  roligion  a?  well  as  in  regard  bo  ■?0  many  othor  !uastions» 
and  if  poQple  in  other  ccuatrlos  Viaven’t  seen  this  for  many 
yoars  *0  they  certultily  nuve  realized  this  now  after  the 
Ru  S.5  ian-Gc r'nan  alUfince  • 

llie  ftabe  religion  dermuoy  create sd  were  ehe  so-called 
acr1״an  Christ  is  ns•  This  German  religion  wa«  ־based  on  tno 
frrest  spread  religion  in  Germany»  t'ne  Pro  to  9 tant  ism  in 
i ts  luther־  n fom.  3v.t  tliß  Gerr^aa  Chris  Hcvos  ellmlnatod 
+־hr  cl׳*  Test£ru;nt  &nd  large  Parts  of  l\1e 0ג י\•/  Testament  whloh 
they  consid3r'd  os  Tev  ish.  Tut  if  one  touches  the  Hlhle  as 
j hole  and  ?tatro  to  orltlsize  its  content  from  such  a 
roint  cf  view  ss  raciol  consider  atlons  » these  critics  and 
reformers  soon  will  turn  away  from  all  f uadatenûa*  çrlncipies 
of ” the  !!־blé  and  the  Ti־ble  soon  •a  ill  cot  exist  any  more  for 
then.  ..rd  thri’d  fhet  happenc*•  in  ler^mny•  Turing  the  recent 
ysart  •fek  .ד  sc-called ז1»׳..00 י.  form  of  religion  has  got  and 

mor*ï  fol?v.owore־  especially  among  the  porty-־metn־ber^  and  the 
'^ounr  poeple•  This  German  religion  means  that  they  go  hacK 
to  old  heathen  '-ernian  rites  for  marriage*  baptism  and 
!)**rial•  Thore  is  no  minister  anymore  and  the  rites  are  carried 
out  ־hy  a follow  party  meaher  ora  frloud. 

How  you  will  3ee  why  ^ told  you  before  t'mt  there  is 
actually  np  room  fnr  the  Lord  in  llationcil  ^»ozlal-am• 

3uir  \rkat  all  the  dictutorehips»  Rnasia,  Italy  and  Germany 
realized  first  is  that  the  fats  of  nation  deponds  on  tlie 
young  ire  ח ere.  t ions  • T>1er׳.־fore  xkHiכc1:±lcנaםfc  one  of  their 
first  neosures  wss  t.  replace  tlie  older  school-  teachers  by 
young  ones*  by  fervent  party -members  whose  tusineei;  it  was* 
according  to  Baldur  von  Schlrachs  Itatemcnt  "To  make  a 
Hat  tonal  Sozialist  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  nation*  and 
to  rac-ke  it  impossible  for  tticm  to  osonpe  from  the  channel  which 
we  shall  ma''k  for  the  Germn  to  follow  from  childhood  to 
1דanhoייd.  . nd  v/e  shall  produce  no  human  1 tar  Ians  and  your  other 
weak-kneed  types  but  good  soldiers*  stromg  men  and  loyal 
national  ooziallsts•  Gire  me  a child  of  six  to  educate  and  he 


A»  many  of  the  older  generation  did  not  agree  with  the 
system  of  education  many  many  families  hare  "been  diréded 
in  two  Tery  opposed  parts•  The  children  are  always  inclined 
to  hellef  more  In  what  the  top  cher•  tells  them  then  in 
\״hf!t  the  T'prents  tell  him•  The  teacher  is  more  of  on 
puthority  then  the  parents  which  hhe  child  sometimes 
mpy  see  loosing  their  temper  or  80,  They  are  more  human. 

For  sincere  youngster?  are  painful  end  tragical  situation 
There  was  e double  loyalty,  loyalty  towards  the  parents 
and  loyalty  towards  the  ?tf-te,  towards  the  Utile 
so&dleaier  or  )i^torratroupleoder  • Vhen  entering  the  Hitler  Youtl 
they  had  to  swear  that  they  would  report  any  word  they  hear 
• DOken  against  Hitler  or  the  l'«a7. 1 x^arty. 

Sttry  of  the  hoy  »״d  the  uncle. 

This  is  ooe  of  the  case^^  we  know.  Thére  are  hundre  8 and 
tho1.n״and  י of  ca!״e♦  v-e  don’t  know.  If  you  wnat  to  understand 
the  atTno««phere  in  this  families  where  the  son  turned  against 
the  father,  the  brother  against  the  brother  where  owen 
members  of  the 0די»י י  family  killed  each  other  in  the  name 
o״׳  the  government#  thinking  and  honestly  believing  that  this 
wes  their  duty,  read  the  book  0€  ”Kortal  Storm”  by  Phillis 
Bottome,  She  ns  an  'Snjrllsh  author,  marrie  to  an  American 
and  they  spent  many  yeors  iw-  before  and  during  the  Nazi- 
Aegim  in  Austria  and  ‘Germany. 


'“'very  school  lesson  begins  with  ”׳■loll  ^nd  with 

the  njestior.  hat  ir  oirr  flrrt  duty  ^0  Jernnanjr?”  The 
childrer.  hove  to  ?.newer  i ”To  Idve  and  to  obej׳■  the  Puehner•" 
Another  s.־^luto  and  xhe  fir^t  les? on  begins.  The  six  year• 
old  children  write  In  Irelr  exercice  books:  ״Adolf  Hitler  : 
my  leader" ו ס•  '' »rr.rrrrny  i?  the  grertest  country  in  the  world' 
"Al?u  Tews  are  evil”  and  so  cn.  At  the  ?׳’p  of  ten 
the  aeoondary  pchccl  beg  ins.  All  the  teachers  who  are 
e igibie  for  ;;ills  sohoolo  cirflLTbF  must  h&.ve  had 

military  tcodniuc;  f»rd  Lé.lnir  Torp?  t''^.lריlv-ig,  raust 
shov־  P good  record  1.1  ?־Imming  ?.nd  spn-rts.  They  have 
to  he  soldierly  ter.chira,  ”Th־׳•  school  Must  be  guided  by  the 
spirlx  of  the  arny”  said  ]'inir. ter  of  Education,  Rust  alrea 
In  19J.3,  In  the  raeunilrae  this  spirit  actually  has  became 
the  guide  of  all  German  schools.  All  problems  taught  in 
N.G.  schoàl  e are  some  way  connected  wlrth  K,S,  principle»• 
In  »rlthmetio  thero  are  the  problems  of  airplane  flying# 
in  history  the  superiority  of  Crornany  on  all  other  countrie 
in  langtiage?  the  superiority  of  the  Gernan  lan||uage» 

In  eoononics  the  value  of  econo.ralc  independence  aa  the 
mo^t  important  thing  in  tines  of  war,  in  geography  the 
formor  Germ«.n  ooloriles  and  t^-elr  value  for  the  Reich &0. 

Tn  physics  not  the  drop  of  ar  «pile  but  the  drop  of  a bomb 
is  the  example  in  geoj-rraphy  tbe  pupils  draw  the  German  limp 
as  it  has  been  and  as  it  will  hr,  when  the  Fue]^0r9r  ha»  ca 
out  oil  his  ideas, In  biology  they  prove  that  the  Gorman  ra 
1?  the  *’inest  in  the  world,  Tt 

■^▼ery  boy  has  a Po.rty  record.  That?  e.  record  which  begin» 
at  the  age  of  ten.  If  this  record  show»  that  he  doesn't  sc 
to  bee  a 100;;iJ  Nazi  the  Ire  18  no  cha.noe  that  he  ever  will 
became  a Party  Member  and  to  be  a Party  Member  i■  the  prei 
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A!״  nr.ny  of  the  older  generetior! י׳1ן ׳  r50t  prree  with  the 
sy״teu  of  educatioT:  »wd  !nany  meny  fpnlllee  hnve  heen  dlvéded 
in  tv70  very  opposed  parte•  The  children  are  always  inclined 
to  belief  more  in  w’nnt  the  teacher  tells  them  than  In 
'*־hat  the  Barents  tell  him*  The  teacher  is  more  of  an 
authority  t>1en  the  parents  which  ithe  child  sometiuies 
nay  sea  loosing  their  tamper  or  so•  Thejc  are  more  human• 

?or  -׳Inccre  youngsters  ere  painful  and  tragical  situation 
There  was  a double  loyalty,  loyalty  towards  the  parents 
and  loyalty  towards  the  state,  towards  the  litlie 
sqadleeder  or  *tormtrouplèader  • *Vhen  entering  the  Hitler  Tout‘ 
they  had  to  swear  that  they  would  report  any  word  they  hear 
spoken  against  HHier  or  the  ?arty. 

StAry  of  the  boy  end  the  uncle• 

This  is  one  0^  the  cases  we  know*  Thére  are  hundre  8 and 
tho’issnd י of  CM*es  we  don^t  know•  If  you  wnat  to  understand 


the 0?ד ♦ג ־ sphere  In  this  families  rhere  the  son  turned  against 


the  fathr״־,  thf'  ''־'rather  ׳'goinrt  the  brdther  where  eren 
^־״־’־bbpr «. ־־ ל'■  sa!'?  *'’fjTnlly  killed  eacli  other  in  the  name 

or  th־>  gO’iיזמ1־־ימ*י י ־ t , thinkinr:  ard  honostiy  believing  that  this 
tlielr  duty♦  rer.d  the  book  of  ”?.״ortal  ;itorm״  by  ?h^llis 
hottome,  ?ho ייל ־  nn  ?nglish  author , marrie  to  an  i^merlcan 
י־־ריגז  they  ׳»print  many  years  in-  before  and  during  the  Nazi- 
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ר very  r.chool  lesson  begins  with  •׳Hei!  יntlQ^־'  and  with 
toe  cue» t ion; "V, bet  is  our  first  duty  as  Co  naan»?״  vha 

anf7ver:‘'T0  love  and  to  obey  the  ?ueheer•“ 
^^nother  salute  and  the  first  lopson  beyin».  ?he  six  veare 
Cl.  children  ^’rite  in  their  exercice  book«;  "Adolf  Hitler  Is 
my  xeadar׳  or  ’Vj^^neny  1j»  the  preatest  country  in  the  world" 
^11  Jews  are  ovil’•  and ס״ י  on.  At  the  a״׳«  of  ton 

^951rs.  All  the  tanchors  who  are 
-  ״ני ׳  this  «chool-  .h!r»£»״'ct»x17K  muet  ’׳lave  had 
military  Ocacnioc  and  Labor  Corps  training,  must 
snow  r goad  record  in  swlmnlnc  and  sport?.  Th3y  have 

în  ds  ״«iז ר ^ *־  -tîuoaticn.  Rust  ilready 

ו? - י”?”  ’Plrlt  ustur.117  haי  became 

--נ.  bcrcinn  ecV.ccls.  ;11  problemn  t..ught  in 
- . school  s are  :iorae  way  connected  wir^h  î:.C•  principles. 

r*'‘ מ-1^0ילי ל-  of  airplane  flying 
in  ^.^.  tory  the  ״upertenty  of  Cîernrny  on  rli  other  countries, 
in  languares  the  superiority  of  the  3err.1p.n  larhuage, 

r.conomic  Indepondenca  as  the 
me  - 1 or  tant  thing  in  times  of  r!r,  in  geography  the 
farmer  uer1r<an  coloriée  and  their  v.-lut•  fer  the  :i^ch  ScC. 

-r  Physics  not  ״ r drop  of  an  apllc  but  the  dhop  of  a bomb 
ll  example  11ז  geography  the  pupils  draw  the  German  Empire 
״r.!.  eun_!1n  will  b?,  vrhnr  thn  Tiie^erer  has  Carried 

biolnry  they  prove  the  Ger:nan  rac^  1 

1-  tne  X iiißst  in  the  world•  Lv 

^T*tL'’״L’dî  ? ”?‘יגי‘“' • •ני■'׳  “ ”cord  which  begins 

to  w w®".‘  H this  record  eho«•  that  he  doesn't  seem 

to  bee  a 100^#  !»azi  theire  18  no  chance  that  he  ever  will 
became  a * arty  llember  and  to  be  a Party  Lember  is  the  prere- 


At  18  the  ^oy.  y«a?r“"״th־ 

״Snir'fr«?  h.vf״rth:î1 ״ » -*־1״ ״Lh־־!  th,  boy־ 

Amy.  Only  ai  ״.  Universities  have  changed  »adly• 

?S  ?0ץ.%י״י  rt1־״y  ara  UmltacT  almost ״ ־tlrely  to 

■r^r.־n  + ^r•׳«  «th.ics מי ׳€!  eaonomicp  of  ÎT»i^*  eu^jenlcs» 

®“^} ׳ .“ויי « nd  biÔHgy.  îlaare  are  courses  os  for  instance 

״‘"?he  :udo-Ll;r־r^n?o  lonÆge  a־.״ 

Kc^tlonllty  (Ooef-lngen). ״ז י,  «ork  Is  p . Ib 

except  or.  ?«uch  xxi.xtKxaa  ?UDjectc  a®  tl.e  Origi•■  o. 

greatness''  • 
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will  belong  to  ue  for  life.” 

Anrt  they  Indeed  have  fulfilled  this  promise•  There  is 
no  rhole  through  which  e German  child  could  escape 
Tatlonpl  Socialidt  training.  And  tlroee  childrén  are  hatioàal 
"oclrllst•»  they  are  loyal.  There  ie  no  ö^ouht  ahou  t that• 
the  very  ■beKinnitif;  of  their  eöueat ion  they 

^ ti-ker.  onre  of  hy  the  etr.te,  ״hey  on_״y  cet  : Iit^t״ 

etr.t״  went»  them  to  k'low  &h,  they  worship  T׳hrt  the  stete» 

wants  them  to  worship  and  they  hate  v׳l^t  they  *0  hat^ 

They  don’t  know  what  happens  outside  the  der!.1nn 

are  told  that  all  the  world  is  if  ®?׳!?®יי• 

nation»  hava  only  one  iesire  and  that  is 0 ״  destroy 

and  that  therefore  they  bave  to ס ג  prepared  for  war.  * 

we  in  Germany  waited  for  the  wn״r.  It  was  no  ״ only 

reenernent  it  va־’«  the  spirit  which  necessarily  must  lead  to 

war-ooner  or  later.  And  it  did•  You  cannot  prepare  for  war 

^0-  y^BTs  -nd  yc-prs  without  constantly  increasing  the  danger  of 

fitPrtinp  the  wrr.  bub  on  the  other  side  1 

railltrrv  and  one  • sided  éducation  of  tae  /׳״ac,1  ־sOtXKXi  s 

ח certain  guarantee  for  the  duration  of  this 

as  *he  same  military  and  one- »idea  education  ^^f  the 
youth  has  been  the  guarantee  of  the  Hussisn  sy3  for  , 
already  more  than  2C  years.  These  young  poeple  who  do 
qnvth^ng  of  international  affairs  they  fellow  h)  Indly.  J^y 
s״YwUHng  to  die  and  willing  ^ 
od  in  other  countries  think  that  !.here  ^ 

*n  Germany  ng&. ^nst  the  gov  rmnent  - * donot  .. elief  that. 
Revolutions  are  made  ־by  young  poeple.  And  the  ypoung  one» 
dn  Germany  arc  loyal.  Cf  course  nobody  1^״-.*״״ . 3’י־0״מt 

happen  .■־nd  there  certainly ״ , ®י יttorit?  try  to 

conditions  eooner  or  iater.  .e  Ct-nnet  0 _ 

unbPratrnd  it סיי ס  le.tive  !.״  to  c.  pma״«!  . 
ourselves  to  solve  rhese  jrcbelcEio. 


At  iû  the  ־boys  are  ellglhl^  for  the  Party•  Afterwrard« 
there  aro  ye?rl  Labor  Servlcie  and  two  years  in  the 
Array•  Only  after  ’*Laving  those  pervicea  finished  the  boys 
ran  choose  an  career•  The  Universities  hare  oVianged  sadly• 
The  first  tw  0 years  of  0 tudy  are  liraitod  Rl’noat  entirely  to 
oolitics,  ethics  ׳*od  oaonoraics  of  îi.y,  eugenics,  ^®״«tiost 
rp.ciel  hygiene  and  biollgy*  rhera  ars  courses  as  for  Instance 
■’  The  Ind0“״erî1׳r־nl0  language  a»s  an  expression  of  pre»/.ryan- 
Latiouliiy  (GostMni'on) י fc  scholarly  ? orîf  is  possible  now 
exoept  on ז ה  ■oh  mr.±^±y!xuy  ?■ui  jenta  as  the  "Origin  of  Gerraan 
rreatnesff '•  • 


ז 
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will  balong  to  racj  for  life•׳• 

And  they  indeed  ha▼®  fulfilled  thio  promieo•  There  is 
no  ”'halo  through  wliich  a Cîerîaan  clilld  could  esoap®  the 
1^.  !Tatlonr-1  training.  And  they®  childrén  are  NatioÄal 

Sooiallats,  they  are  loyal.  There  t•  no^^ouht  ahov.-t  that• 

''ודוסייי  the  ▼׳למס  hnginnint::  of  their  eiu■**  ■t i'n  they  are  tnodaed 
■tvT  tahen  Ccaro  of  hy  tlie  et^ite,  they  /tly  ;et  to  îmov,־  whet  the 
י täte  wants  then  to  kno  ? aa,  they  \7hat  the  states 

י ants  them  tc ־, ־;orship  an 3 they  ho.te  ^v^'hat  they  rrc  told  to  hat«• 
They  30ri't  hner;  wh/.t  happena  outsido  the  German  frontlerSf  they 
are  told  that  all  thù  ▼orld  is  thrir  ennem:/־,  thst  all  the  other 
notion■־•!  have  only  one  'esire  and  13  to  destroy  Germany 

and  thr.t  therefore  they  ’;ave  to  1׳*.  prepared  for  war•  And  80 
׳זיe  ■jn  Torrryny  writed  for  tV.e■  ner.  It  net  only  the  actual 
recre'iont  it  >-«־  ! the  spirit  '׳hich  necessarily  ;־curt  load  to 
war  sooner  or  l־tts\‘.  And  It  did. ־ יou  cannot  prepare  for  ■war 
**or  years  nnd  years  without  constantly  Increasing״  the  danger  of 
starting  the  war•  hut  on  thé  other  side  1 feel  stah  this 
׳י3מ1ז,י111דז  rnd  one  - sided  education  of  the  youth  îôrtsia  is 
a certain  guarantee  fer  the  duration  cf  this  syotan  as 
x/el''  a!  «he  0 me  military  and  ono- aided  education  of  the 
youth  hr 5 been  the  ^u;..rantee•  of  the  nunsic.n  system  for 
already׳•  more  than  fC  years#  These  young  people  v/ho  do  not  know 
־?nytliin־*  of  interne tion&l  affaits  they  follow  hlindly•  They 
are  willing  to  die  tnd  willing  to  fi^^ht.  And  if  poeple  here 
of  in  other  oauntries  thtnh  thcit  thero  ־will  he  a revolution 
תי  Gerir.nny  against  the  gov  rnment  - I donot  belief  tiiat# 
Herclutions  are  made  hy  young  poeple*  And  the  ynoung  ones 
in  ■f?r'non▼  nre  101י./ל•  Of  course  nchod^־׳  knowa  ׳’»hat  will 
happen  rnd  tי  cr©  cortainlj  ill  be  a way  baoh  to  norml 
ccr’iitlrn?  sooner  or  later,  ”a  cannot  io  hut  wttch  it,  try  to 
under  י t^nd  it  e-râ  lea▼©  it  to  3 great  or  power  than 
ourselves  to  »01▼©  these  prohel ï^m«. 


^-י־/ f 


f w^ij 


/ד~ 

It  i3  a real  privilege  for  me  3te^d  here  to-night 
and  to  have  an  opporturltv  to  express  my  feelings, 
my  feelings  of  thankfulness  emd  ^■a11X,fu^ litres  towards 
this  country. ־ י 


this  country.  י■  • 

To— night  we  are  here  to  celebrate  the  day  of  Thankgsgiving  ,׳ 
and  I ask:  'Ahy  whould  everybody  be  thankful  and  why  am  I ׳ 

particularly  thankful  to  live  in  this  country  V 

This  country  rests  on  the  pillars  of  free  speech,  free 
writing  and  free  worship,  tolerance  and  e(1uality  before 
the  law.  On  this  day  of  the  year  we  should  stop  and 
remember  what  we  have  got  and  achieved  here  in  this  country. 

’f/e  should  stop  and  think  emd  be  thankful. 

If  we  look  arovind  in  the  world  we  will  find  that  not  many 
places  are  left  where  people  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
thiir  ideas.  Is  n't  this  Opportunity  School  and  especially 
this  class  a striking  example  for  what  this  country  has 
achieved.  On  this  holyday  of  the  year  we  should  stop  and 
think  and  be  thankful. 

Believe  me  that  nobody  can  realize  and  appreciate  better 
than  myself  what  it  means  to  live  in  a free  coizntry  among 
free  people.  Two  years  ago  I still  was  in  a German  prison 
IfîfxxxxxxxxxxxKxxatx , 1־^^  years  ago  I came  to  this  country  as 
a refugee. 

Therefore,  I know  what  it  means  to  live  in  a country  ruled 
by  a dictator,  I know  what  it  means  to  live  in  a country 
the  main  doctrine  of  which  is  that  the  individual  has  no 
rights  whatsoever  and  no  purpose  whatsoever  save  to  serve 
the  State. 

Our  doctrine  of  live  here  is  that  the  State  exists  to 
protect  and  serve  the  citizen.  We  here  can  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  democracy  and  on  th^  day  of  the  year  we  should  stop  and  think 
and  be  thankful . 

However,  to  be  thankful  is  not  sufficient.  Everybody  in  this 
country  has  to  work  and  to  do  its  best  to  preserve  and  to 
maintain  these  privileges.  We  must  not  forget  that  democracy 
ig  ifi  danger  and  unless  everybody , and  this  applies  to  every 
single  individual,  does  his  duty  democracy  will  perish. 

I have  seen  the  development  in  Germeuiy  and  I can  tell  you 
that  every  citizen  is  responsible  for  the  dictatorship  they 
have  over  there.  We  cannot  prove  our  thankfulness  towards  this 
country  better  than  to  work,  and  I mean  to  work  hard,  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy. 

I am  thakkful  with  all  my  heart  that  this  country  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to.^live  here.  On  this  holJ.day  let  us  stop  and  think 
and  not  forget  that  this  country  is  and  always  has  been  a 

country  of  immigrants,  a harbour  for  refugees,  and  let  us  be 

thankful  that  we,  our  p£u*ents  or  our  grandparents  could  find  here 
a place  where  to  build  up  a new  life. 

I am  thankful  with  all  my  heart  that  my  little  girl  can  grow  up 

here  in  a free  country  and  become  a citizen  with  equal  rights. 

And  no  doubt,  she  is  on  the  best  way  to  become  a good  citizen. 

The  other  day,  she  came  home  from  kindergarden  and  said  to  me: 

" Daddy,  do  you  know,  what  I learned  to-day?"  "No",  I said,  "Tell 
me."  And  she  with  her  sweet  little  voice  started  the  first  xtz 
verse  of  the  beautiful  song:  God  bless  America. 


\ 


\ 

\ 


On  this  holiday  of  the  year  let  us  stop  and  think  and  be  thankful 
and  let  us  pray  every  morning  and  every  night:  GOD  BLESS  AMERICA. 


ז 


ART  GALLERY 

(Room  469  City  and  County  Building) 


THE  DENVER  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
ptebents  the  following  programs 1 

MonoHY  afternoon,  October  2nd  3 p.m. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Schroeder 
will  review 

UNION  NOW,  by  Clarence  K.  Streit 

A plan  for  union  of  the  democracies. 

Monday  afternoon,  October  9th  3 p.m. 

Dr.  Lilli  Rahn 

will  describe  her  interesting  trip 
to  LIBYA,  Ancient  land  of  Desert  and 
Fertile  Valley 

^ Monday  afternoon,  October  16th  3 p.m. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Siraonds 
will  review 

ALBERT  EINSTEIN;  MAKER  OF  UNIVERSES, 
by  H.  Gordon  Garbed i an 

The  everyday  life  of  a genius. 

Monaav  aftex'noon,  October  23rd  3 p.m. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Clark 
will  review 

NEBRASKA  COAST,  by  Clyde  Brion  Davis 

A pageant  of  inland  transportation. 

Monaav  afternoon,  October  30th  3 p.m. 

Miss  May  Wood  Wigginton 
will  review 

0 MARCH  ÜE  LITERATURE,  FROM  CONFUCIUS* 

DAY  TO  OUR  OWN,  by  Ford  Madox  Ford 
With  an  exhibit  of  beautiful  editions  of 

great  books 


EVERYONE  WELCOME 
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7 Pcrrind  Section 


Telephone  KB», ׳stone  3333 


TIOCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


Sunday,  October  S,  133t) 


Sweetly  Feminine  Gowns  for  Dinner  Typical  of  Season 


Se<|uins  iiikI  (><>| 
Lend  ßrilli  aiiec 


Sequins  and  silk  crepe  in  a 
dinner  ensemble  in  the  new 
star  sapphire  tone  accented 
with  heavy  self-color  sequin 
embroidery  in  leaf  motif.  The 
twisted  ostrich  trimmed  din* 
ner  hat  was  inspired  by  a 
Blackamoor’s  headdress. 

Citîaret  - slim,  this  black 
mossy  silk  crepe  dinner  s:ov,־n 
has  an  oriental  svcltcness. 
Note  the  slit  skirt  and  the 
Rold  • encrusted  yoke  an  d 
sleeves.  Naturally ״ססס ס■!!. 
she  wears  a curl-conccalinjf 
lame  turban. 


l-ÜinayiTKN  IIUSHANnS 

W o^rlvinir  Wive 


The  significance  of  this  romantic  !*ervenche  blue  jfown 
lies  in  its  tiny  waist,  its  front  drapinj;.  and  it  back  flare 
causrht  with  a cluster  of  violets.  Of  rich  duchess  satin. 
Satin  stripe  changeable  silk  taffeta  makes  this  blue  and 
rose  gown  to  be  worn  over  a ruffled  petticoat.  That  sweet 
touch  of  added  feminity  is  supplied  by  fluting  at  the  wedge- 
shaped  decolletage  and  sleeves.  Typical  of  the  formal  elc- 
gance  that  ushers  in  the  new  season.  Black  silk  velvet  ap- 
pliqued  with  motifs  of  gold  lace.  (Jold  snood  and  heavy 
gold  necklace  complete  the  brilliance. 


^AI.I  Y f.niilt''■!  .1  wise  litilr  smile. 

“Ml•.  Fe!lr1v<,  . ,.i-iici.•.  r>11■  me  when 
I dtm'l  (•יחי׳  " slic  ■-Hifi.  ' He'  lemii- 
in4  me  In  be  a ftCerci!  rv.  " 

‘־Wlin.‘  י .■ic'f.sr.v  if  I  ו;וו ו>■  a.-kV 
iii.;,  .וב־  ny  <mr ••VC .•! 1. ׳  I’Klnily. 

Marian  n׳'r  ״u«l.v  tiippi'cl  her  rU״.k 
“I'm  • III  ( i,11u  ׳!re  rm  ttiוk‘■•וו.■■  :;h(' 

nb^eiAe,;  ciiifiiv.  •‘Ynu  are  ;illnw- 


■n.  T.  Alien,  National  Rank  hlclg,, 
Cfiinnell.  Iowa."  It  had  not  boon 
chci’ki'd  off.  How  had  she  missed 
il׳.־■'  Mr.  Fellows  was  eyeing  her. 
‘■!•'iiund  it,  did  you?י' 

■'Ycfj  I m sorry— 1 11  send  it  !סיאןי- 
ial 

''H11m|)h,‘'  he  growled. 


morning  paper,  it  worked  up,  by 
rapid  degreo.s,  to  hia  ahout,  “Vou 
know  1 enjoy  the  morning  paper. 
I only  have  a chance  to  scan  the 
headlines  at  breakfast.  Is  that  why 
you  discontinued  it?" 

yND  MAR1/\N’S  angry  retort,  "I 
have  no  time  to  read  it.  If  you're 
.so  craz.v  for  the  paper,  why  don’t 
you  pay  the  boy  once  in  a while?” 

“I  have  always  paid  the  bo.y.” 

“How  about  tho.se  receipLs  in  my 
dc.sk?"  jerking  a drawer  open,  “I 
pay  everything.  If  it  weren't  for 
me--" 

“Cut  it.  Perhap.*(  T wa.s  not  here 
once  or  iwicc.  1 .shall  certainly  re- 
imburse  you."  Ho  flung  a dollar 
bill  on  the  table.  "Marian,  you're 
selfish  to  the  bone,  worse  than  self- 
ish.  deliberately  small  and  cruel." 


20111  ('oTiti/ry  Disritssiori 
Club  Sots  Luncheon 


celebrate  the  12th'?  ■We  haven't  celc- 
br'alod  for  years'."' 

“I'm  surprised  that  you  know  it 
is  the  12(h." 

“I  should."  They  were  off  again. 
Marian  bit  her  lip.  Quarrels  were 
too  devastating.  She  fried  again. 

"We  never  sec  anyone.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  it,  Dan”' 

He  nodded  soberly.  "Who  could 
we  ask?" 

"Well— we  haven’t  seen  Bill  and 
Amy  Fllen  since  we  were  married 
— but  they’re  he;׳•  m Chicago." 

‘”i'cs,  1 suppk'sc  wc  could  ask 
them." 

“Do  you  remember  the  day  wc 
went  to  see  them?  Bill  out  of  a job 


The  Twentieth  Century  Di.'scu.s.sion 
Club  will  meet  for  a I o’clock  lunch- 
con  Wednesday  with  Mrs.  Archie  Pat- 
torson,  1701  Gilpin  st.  Mrs.  Walter 
Smith  will  a.ssist. 

A paper.  "Science  Tfcmakes  the 
Farm.”  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Warwick. 


l*oels  to  DisousR 
Ocfobrr  Contrat 

Dr.  Francis  Wolle  of  the  Univer- 
bity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  will  review 
and  analyze  the  works  of  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  1030  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
in  poetry,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  Colorado  at  8 p.  m. 
Friday  at  Chapiicll  House. 

Mrs.  V.  McCarthy,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  Omar  Coleman,  baritone,  will 
.״•ing  and  the  October  contest  poems 


of  .\׳fiur ״; ׳or.  hcii:׳׳’ 

The  girl  -.ufi 1■)■••. ־■ , 
that  .Slime  day  I in.iy 
ierful  .1  ^ct•.•■ן•taז ■y  :1  ; 

Hiirknes.v.  I,  • •ti  h ׳ ־m 
trying  In  !«^•!י  " 

M 1:  lan  ÉtT 

r>c  If  .'!׳lilv  iouid 
could  she.  ’ What  11. 


ji\L11JM\lb  like  that,  discour.iging, 
annoying  kept  happening,  One  day 
Mr.  Fellows  remarked  tersely,  “It 
.\1׳׳u  mu.st  ‘•nap  ,someone’s  head  off, 
M.n'ian,  please  do  not  pick  on  mine." 
\n1.tt1r>r  day  lie  roared,  ''Take  the 
.ifl'  iimon  (!ff,  You’^  as  flighty  as 
a "itch.  What's  the  m^jttcr  with 
eve:  ybod.y?" 

.•\1)(1  Carmn  continued  to  he  a 
trial,  the  luncheon  meetings  with  her 
!‘omctlring  to  be  dreaded.  She  was 


Dr.  Rahil  to  I)rs<־rihr  "I'n’ii 

Dr.  Lilli  Rahn  will  dc.scnbc  her 
recent  trip  to  Libya  at  3 p.  m.  lomor- 
row■•  in  Room  469,  City  and  County 
Bldg.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Denver  Public  Library. 


•Some  home  gar-H 
dens  arc  beginninafX 
til  be  infested  with' 
various  rodt׳nt.< — f 
fat.•:,  mice,  rabbit•■«  ^ 
and  occasionalb 


sm.lr  wa  . disarming, 


on  Colorado  will  be  presented 


FOHGO  ITKN  Ill’SHAM)S 

Workiiiir  Wivi 


1111•  »iKiuiicHnce  lu  ims  romantic  I'ervcnchc  hlue  ijown 
lies  in  its  tiny  waist,  its  front  drapinir.  and  if  back  flare 
cauifht  with  a cluster  of  violets.  Of  rich  duchess  satin. 
Satin  stripe  changeable  silk  taffeta  makes  this  blue  and 
rose  ffown  to  be  worn  over  a ruffled  petticoat.  That  sweet 
touch  of  added  feminity  is  supplied  by  flutinjj:  at  the  wedee- 
shaped  decolleta^e  and  sleeves.  Typical  of  the  formal  ele- 
jcrance  that  ushers  In  the  new  season.  Black  silk  velvet  ap- 
plic|ued  with  motifs  of  «:old  lace,  (iold  snood  and  heavy 
«:old  necklace  complete  the  brilliance. 


( HXPTKR  Mil  a oiitlnncd) 

V .•,niih'cl  f1  wise  little 
"Mr.  Fcllow.s  ^ends  for  ino  when 
ז don'l  fomo,''  she  •-!id.  ״IIc’.s  Icnch- 
inç  m■:■  to  be  o .^C(•ו■ot;^rv." 

‘‘Who.•;('  sofi'i'liov.  if  1 mil, y nsk?" 

Hi.'•,  .'!•iswcri'n  culn.l.v. 

Mflii.'in  ner\-()usl.y  tiipped  her  desk. 
‘‘I'm  sure  you  nre  mi.sliikoii,■'  she 
nhser\T(i  eoldl.v.  “You  ;ire  allov.׳- 
lOK  your  wishe.«;  to  kcI  the  belter 
of  your  «ood  seii.se.  ' 

The  ßirl  said  sweely,  “t  onl.y  10ו(סו 
Ihnf  .some  day  I may  10ו  as  won- 
dcrful  a see.־־cta1׳y  a,־,  you  ai׳(',  Mis, 
Harkness.  1,'  watch  you  all  the  lime, 
Iryln«  to  loam.”  I 

Marian  !poked  her  .slrai«l1l  in  the, 
rye.  If  t^ally  could  he  frank,  .so  ן 
could  she./  “What  makes  you  think 
that  my  J position  will  be  open?” 
she  a.skeci. 

I 

Sally's(  smile  was  di.sarmin«.  ‘‘1 
don't  thi^ik  so,  reallj׳.  But  you  ha\c 
a husband,  a very  nice,  handsome 
hu.'.band — 10־\־  seen  him  at  the  build- 
ing  entrance — some  day  you  may 
want  to  keep  hou.se  for  him — ’’ 

"I  do  keep  house  for  liim,  Marian 
an.swered  harshly. 

•‘Ve.'.-,  well,  anyway — it  does  me  ! 
no  harm  to  fוrepa1־c  n1y.sclf.  Natur* 
ally,  ז don't  want  to  he  a .slcnog- 
pher  all  my  life." 

B Marian  was  desplcrate.  “Listen, 
.she  .said  confidently,  “you 
and  ambitiou.s.  Of  course 
to  go  up  the  ladder.  Lot 
if  I can’t  get  you  a sccrc- 
po.sition  in  some  other  office, 
^^■ow  a great  many  businessmen. 
^Buld  give  you  a letter — ’’  i 

' LY  shook  her  bright  head.  “I 
Hlikc  it  here,  Mrs.  Harkness.  Thank 

V’  just  the  .same.”  She  hurried 
■ k to  her  tyiK-writcr  and  Marian 


morning  paper,  tt  worked  up,  by 
rapid  degrec.s,  te  Ins  shout,  "You 
know  I enjoy  the  morning  paper. 
I only  have  a chance  to  scan  the 
headlines  at  breakfast.  Is  that  why 
you  discontinued  it?" 

AND  MARIAN’S  angr.v  retort,  “1 
have  no  time  to  read  it.  It  you’re 
so  crazy  for  the  paper,  why  don’t 
you  pay  the  boy  once  in  a while‘/” 

“I  have  always  paid  the  boy." 

“How  about  the.se  rcceipt.s  in  my 
desk?”  jerking  a drawer  open.  “I 
pay  everything.  If  it  weren’t  for 
me — ’’ 

“Cut  it.  Perhaps  T was  not  here 
once  or  twice.  I shall  certainly  re- 
imburse  you."  He  flung  a dollar 
bill  on  the  table.  “Marian,  you’re 


Boulder  Head 
i To  Speak  Her< 


JLei  Ä vjroH 
Our  Own 

'‘lews  Garden  Expert 


The  Twentieth  Century  Discussion 
Club  will  meet  for  a 1 o’clock  lunch- 
con  Wednesday  with  Mrs.  Archie  Pat- 
terson,  1701  Gilpin  si.  Mrs.  Walter 
Smith  will  assist, 

A paper,  “Science  ״cmakcs  the 
Farm,”  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Warwick. 


Poct,><  1«  Di.'iriiss 
Orlober  Coulent 


Dr.  Francis  Wolle  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  will  review 
and  analyze  the  works  of  John  Gould 
Fletcher,  19.30  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
in  poetry,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  Colorado  at  8 p.  m. 
Friday  at  Chap15011  House. 

Mrs.  V.  McCarthy,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  Omar  Coleman,  baritone,  will 
sing  and  the  October  contest  poems 
on  Colorado  will  be  presented. 

Mrs.  K.  Menaul  and  Mr.s.  H.  A. 
Flynn  will  serve  as  hostesses. 

Wyoming  poets  will  be  reviewed  at 
the  fireside  meeting  at  2 p.  m.  to- 
morrow  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Morriss 
Cooper,  971  Tennyson  st.  Mrs.  Hattie 
Averill  Thomas  will  give  the  review 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Detrick  will  dis- 
cuss  sports  as  material  for  the  con- 
test  poem  for  October. 

New  members  of  the  society  in- 
elude  Olive  Maud  Ames  of  Littleton. 
Doris  O.  Schafer  of  Walsenburg,  Eli 
D.  Beard,  Harry  N.  Hilling,  Ruth 
Iverson  Gräber  and  Katherine  Cen- 
ter. 


Rahil  11)  IJeserihr  I’riji 

Dr.  Lilli  Rahn  will  describe  her 
recent  trip  to  Libya  at  3 p,  m.  tomor- 
row  in  Room  469,  City  and  County 
Bldg.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Denver  Public  Library. 


Some  home  gar-^L; 
dens  arc  beginnina:  \ 
to  be  infested  with^  , 
v a r i ous  rode nt.s — 

and  occasionally  ^ * 

Rats  and  mice  mi-  

grate  from  the  open  spaces,  deserted 
summer  cabins  and  from  places  where 
food  has  become  scarce  due  1(ו  over- 
population.  No  one  is  sme  of  tlic 
real  reason  for  them  to  get  the  v an- 
dcrlust  just  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
tlicy  usually  do,  !)crhaps  seeking  a 
warmer,  more  sheltered  place  in 
v\־hich  to  li\c. 

■Piles  of  IcfU'Cs,  bru.sh,  trash 
compost  heaps  have  an  cxccptionB 
attraction  for  them. 

They  can  be  discouraged 
heaps  cif  leaves  and  compo&i 
ing  them  moist,  well  on  Ibe 
Trash  and  bi'ush  should  be  bur1^^^| 
.sent  to  the  dump. 

There  arc  man.v  con1|)0unds 
market  recommended  for  Ihe^^H 
termination  of,  or  for  repelling  ti^^B 
Some  of  these  products  arc  saiil^H 
be  harmless  to  higher  life. 

Poisonous  compounds  or  corn>>^B 
chemicals  should  be  used  with 
tion.  Some  of  these  animals 
only  be  gotten  rid  of  by  u.sing  tra^| 
The  porcupine 


She  laughed,  it  was  a nasty  imi- 
tation  of  a laugh.  “You  can  talk 
of  being  cruel,  you,  who  can’t  pro- 
vide  a home  for  your  wife,  you 
never  hav'c  been  able  to  provide. 
I can  grow  old  and  tired,  working 
my  fingers  to  the  bone  so  that  .vou 
ma.y  live  in  a nice  home,  so  that 
you  can  have  your  morning  paper” 
— this  last  with  biting  scorn. 

“Let  me  see  your  fingei's — let  me 
sec  the  bones.”  He  caught  her  band, 
a soft,  beautiful  hand  with  mani- 
cured  nails  and  cool  skin.  “Bah,” 
he  said,  dropping  it.  “I’d  rather 
it  was  red  and  rough  with  keep- 
ing  house.”  Clenching  his  fist,  he 
shook  it.  “ft  was  your  idea  to  work 
your  fingers  to  the  bone,  not  mine. 
If  I’d  had  the  backbone  of  a canary — ” 
“Yes,  but  you  hadn’t — you  haven’t 
now!” 

^J^BEY  had  forgotten  the  newspaper, 
it  had  been  but  the  vehicle  for 
a swift  ride  to  ruin.  The  quarrel 
left  Marian  exhausted  and  mentally 
ill.  Again  and  again,  she  assured 
herself  that  Dan  was  contemptible, 
that  she  hated  him.  Contradictorily, 
she  longed  for  the  feel  of  his  arms 
about  lier.  It  had  been  a long  time 
since  they  had  cared  enough  to  quar- 
rel.  Wliile  despising  Dan,  it  roused  ! 
her  old  love  for  him.  But,  for  the  י 
first  lime  in  their  married  life,  there 
was  no  reconciliation.  The  antagon- 
ism  gradually  wore  itself  away.  1 
And  then,  to  add  to  the  general 
upheaval,  Dolly  went  to  the  country 
for  the  week-end.  Beds  had  to  be 
made,  dishes  washed.  The  apart- 
ment  was  stuffy  and  uncomfortable. 
Sunday  was  a da.y  of  dark  moods, 
sketchy  meals,  and  simmering  dis- 
content. 


Pair  of  Pledqes 


September  Bride 


Your  Birlhdav 


Bride  Returns 


By  STELLA 


Is  this  your  birthday? 

Then,  for  you,  the  selection  of  a 
career  early  in  life  is  very  important. 
You  must  bend  every  effort  to  get 
what  you  want  and  not  deviate  from 
your  goal  for  one  instant.  To  scatter 
your  interests  on  too  many  things 
at  one  time  would  defeat  you. 

The  stars  have  given  you  many 
gifts  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  the 
best  of  them.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
one  small  success,  but  go  on  to  bigger 
things. 

You  have 


IS  one.  ■ 

Some  of  these  animals  arc  vcB 
destructive,  c.spccially  during  til 
winter  months  when  food  is  sciii'cS 
They  gii’dlc  trees  and  shrubs,  catin? 
the  inner  bark  or  cambium  layer,  as 
well  as  dcstro.ving  man.y  tubcr.s,  bulb.׳! 
and  roots  that  arc  left  in  the  ground, 

Trees  and  other  plants  that  thei 
pests  have  a special  liking  for,  espe- 
cially  evergrecn.s  and  fruits,  should 
be  protected  by  wrapping  wire  screen 
around  the  trunks  and  lower 
branche.‘^.  Beds  of  bulbs  aind  tubers 
can  be  protected  by  covering  them 
with  wii'c  screen. 

In  the  case  of  a porcupine,  caution 
must  be  taken  in  capture,  for  while 
these  animals  arc  not  very  speedy 
in  locomotion,  they  arc  amply  pro- 
tected  by  tbeir  quills,  which  are 
barbed  for  about  cmc-half  inch. 
While  they  do  not  throw  these  quills, 
they  flip  their  tails  vigorously  f1־om 
side  to  side,  keeping  their  heads  al- 
ways  pointed  from  the  aggressor.  It 
is  dangerous  to  grasp  the  animal  or 
rub  him  the  wrong  way,  though  he 
may  be  dead. 


a vivid  imagination  and 
must  guard  against  letting  it  lead 
you  astray.  Be  careful  in  making 
plans  for  the  future.  You  have  an 
innate  caution  when  it  comes  to 
money  matters;  be  as  cautious  about 
new  ideas  and  you  will  make  a for- 
tune.  But  keep  on  the  alert  for  “get- 
rich-quick”  .schemes  which  arc  not 
basically  sound. 

You  arc  a little  too  much  inclined 
to  sit  QU  the  sidelines  and  watch  the 
parade  go  by.  You  are  a good  anal- 
yst  and  armchair  strategist.  But  un- 
less  you  get  out  and  do  things,  you 
will  remain  a theorist  rather  than  a 
doer. 

You  always  do  best  when  cncour- 
aged  and  inspired  by  those  you  love. 
Marriage  i.s  important  in  your  scheme 
of  living  and  ,you  will  be  happiest 


iK'w  can  1 teir.'״  pcc\ishly.  “I 
dictate  the  leltcrs  and  e.xpret  them 
to  be  written  and  mulled.  H ccr- 
tauily  i:,n  I ma.v  duty  to  cheek  up  on 
the  mail  each  -fla.y.” 

“t  erfainly  (ml  ’’  Marian  ru.shed 
on  indi.'icrcelly.  “When  se\’cral  per- 
•■^'ns  try  to  handle  the  same  job, 
Mr.  Irllow.s,  there  s bound  to  be  con- 
fusion” 

“Nevor  mind  that.  Find  the  Allen 
letter  and  get  it  off.” 

About  to  call  .Sally  for  a checkup 
of  her  .'■hortharid  book,  Marian  leafed 
tlirough  her  own.  There  it  was 


•J^  nr.  narxncss  iztn  wedding  anni- 
versary  fell  on  a Saturday. 
Harrassed  by  unwelcome  thoughts, 
wishing  to  fill  every  hour,  Marian 
decided  on  a celebration.  Perhaps 
a wistful  longing  to  bring  Dan  back 
to  her  side  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decision. 

“Let’s  have  someone 
night,’’  she  suggested  1 
on  Thursda.y. 

"V\'hy  Saturday  night? 

‘’It  s our  wedding  anniversary. 
Da().” 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  “Why 


Betty  (i(K)dspeecl,  above, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  F.  Goodspeed  of 
4929  Perry  .st.,  heads  Alpha 
(Jamma  Delta  pled«:e.s  this 
year  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Denver.  ’Vice  prc.sidcnt  of 
the  «:roup  is  Mildred  Pottle, 
below,  dau«:htcr  of  the  G.  L. 
Pottles  of  4455  Alcott  st. 


!Mrs.  Leo  •lensen,  the  for- 
mer  .V1ar«:uerite  (arl.son  of 
4105  Knox  ct.,  has  returned 
from  a weddinp:  trip  to  San- 
ta  Fe  to  make  her  home  at 
9()(l  Pearl  st.  Her  mar- 
riatre  took  place  Sept.  3 at 
.Aucfuslana  Liithern  Church. 
— Orpheum  Studio  Photo. 


Mrs.  William  Miller  is  the 
former  Maxine  Hibb.s, 
da11s:htcr  of  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Hihbs  of  Itl.’tS  E.  1 1th  ave. 
She  was  married  at  an  in- 
formal  church  weddin«:  on 
Sept.  2. — !*hotograph  by 
Orpheum  Studio. 


in  Saturday 
at  breakfast 


Fffl  !(•■Hrr  ami  IDllfr  uHh 
prniirrli  »«*י.־ 

ייא־י*•'  nn  ( rMM. 


Aiiiita  tJiil)  !!!,iir«.  Iliiiixiay 

Zoiila  Club  will  moot  for  diiinor  a 
8:15  p.  m.  Thursday  at  the  Blue  Par 
rot  Inn. 


Frumess — 605  16th  St 


Alice  Faye  Stars 
In  Denver’s  Film 

‘HoIIywoo«!  Cavaleiule’ 
Will  Slart  Tuesday 

"Hollywood  Cavalcade,”  techni- 
color  screen  drama  coming  Tuesday 
to  the  Denver  Theater,  tells  the  story 
of  the  screen's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Starring  Alice  Faye  and  Don 
Ameche,  it  tells  of  men  and  women 
who  conquered  the  entertainment 
world  and  brings  back  the  mem- 
orable  Mack  Sennett  bathing  beau- 
ties;  the  Keystone  Cops,  and  all  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  figures  of  the 
custard  pie.  era. 

Woven  through  the  story  are  scenes 
Chester  Conklin  and  A1  Jolson. 
with  Buster  Keaton,  Ben  Turpin 

Photographic  Supplies 

^ Eastman  Kodaks 
Movie  Cameras 

Develop  Film  10c  Roll 

Ford  Optical  Co 

1029  16th  St.  1558  Broadway 

Wholesale  Photo  Finishing 


AMUSEMENTS 


BETTE  DAVIS  | 
MIRIAM  HOPKINS  f 


BRENT 

״i:^DEnUER 

WHCRt  TNC  ■1C  PICTURCl  PLAT 


1.000 
spilt« 

“Denil  Knd”  Kids — Ann  Sliprlilnn  ' 
״ANtiKI.S  \V.\SII  TIIKiK  F.VIKS׳״ 

Johnny  Dawn«— Mary  (’arl|j4In 
״*IIAMAIIAN  MlillTS״־ 


aLODDin 


250  1 fn  6 
KM.  2727 
SMlT;(iî.KI)î 
VNCKNSDKKD! 

‘^TiiK  FKiiiT  roK  rK.vriT• 
K\truî  “Filiniiic  the  Floft*״ 


J:1»AAi.A>J N0WÎיt : 

r IÎ0KPPS׳> <iinK 

״.••!•■im'ii  .\vkm!k  (iiKi 

•׳Y־)IK.V־ONSl>“ 

**KKini!  *'The  Ash-Can  Fleet 


roGDen 


Open  12:45 
25c  to  6 

lUUl  Itl  KNS 

“OI  K l.K.VniNU  CITIZF.X•* 

SONJA  IIKMI>—ץת י  KttNK  rOWBR 
**SKCOM»  ITIIKI.K’׳ 

— Yliekey  Mouse  Cnrtooo— 


12:4.S  fn  6 
Chi  I•( ס0 ג 


mnHBn 


Snrnoor  Triioy— Uichnrd  Orcrne 
*״»TANLKV  AM)  J.l\ l>OSTONK״* 

James  ruKiiey— June  Hryan 
•KAC’ll  DAMN  I DIK  * 
״‘DunKermiw  Dan'׳— t'olor  Uartoon 


TABOR 


0|)en  10  .4.  M, 
10  In  1—190 
Joli II  fiiirfielil — I-nne  Sisfer. 
•*II.Vl  tJHTKKS  COl  KAUKOl  S•* 

Siieiieer  Trne.v — I.iiise  Roiner 
•*KUi  < IT4*’ 


Jackie  Cooper 
Betty  Field 

WHAT  A LIFE 


ALPINEs-“ 


"ROM. INC.  M FSTM  AKIC 
**.MIDMt.llT■* 


No  Wonder  Publicity  Men  Are  Driven  Frantic! 

This  picture  of  the  lovely  Linda  In  a terrible  hurry  was  taken  to  show  that  Linda  is  not  running 
away  from  stardom.  That  was  the  RKO  studio  publicity  men’s  original  idea.  However,  one  of  those 
things  that  drive  publicity  men  frantic,  is  the  small  object  at  the  riglit  that  also  got  in  the  picture.  It 
probably  would  have  been  all  right,  except  for  one  little  detail.  If  you  look  closely  you’ll  notice  it’s 
a man — and  the  mean  old  thing  Is  not  looking  at  Linda!  Now  we  ask  you,  is  that  any  way  to  treat 
publicity  men?  How  are  they  going  to  put  Linda  over  if  men  won’t  even  notice  her — even  in  such 
a pose  like  this?  To  press  agents,  this  is  “man  bites  dog”  stuff! 


Replicas  Fill 
Warehouse  Just 
For  Autlieiiticity 

It’s  So  Eaf»Ic־Eye<l 
Movie  Fans  Can’t 
Say  ‘That’s  Wrong’ 

HOLLYWOOD,  Oct.  7.  — (AP)  — 
Hollywood  is  proud  of  the  way  it 
maintains  authenticity. 

There  is  nothing  more  distasteful 
to  a producer  than  to  have  an  eagle- 
eyed  moviegoer  point  out  an  inac- 
curacy.  A glance  around  the  Warner 
back  lot  reveals  the  lengths  to  which 

r.ijor  studios  will  go  to  make  cer- 
fn  such  doesn’t  happen. 

Among  reams  of  other  things,  you’ll 


sogKu  flilounl 


euis 


DENVER,  COLO.,  SUNDAY,  OCT.  8,  1939 


Don’t  Let  This  Little  Story 
Of  Henr 


s Drive  You  "^Craze 


Armetla  Hears  All  About  Oomph! 
Reporter  Learns  About  Spaghet 

By  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 
Scripps-IIoward  Writer 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  7 


A collection  of  newspapers,  letter- 
^ds  and  telegraph  blanks  from  all 
It.s  of  the  world. 

Bo  street  Signs 

Street  signs  from  every  big  city, 
■e  the  real  thing,  others  copied 
n photographs.  They  prevent  such 
Bakes  as  Boston  markers  in  a New 
Hms  street  scene. 

Hur  modern  telephone  switch- 
^■s  and  one  from  the  days  when 
^Bg  by  wires  was  still  wonder- 


'We’re  craze.  Craze  as  a loon.”  Henry  Armetta 

said  so  this  week. 

"You’re  a craze!”  said  Mr.  Armeta.  t 

It  is  a confusing  story — how  we  got  craze.  We  had  no  intention  of 
being  craze,  not  for  one  single  minute.  But  Ann  Sheridan  is  involved,  and 
it  makes  quite  an  extensive  tale.  We’re  going  to  tell  it  even  if  it  drives  you 
craze. 

Ann  Sheridan  was  coming  to  town  and  for  weeks  we  had  been  looking 
forward  to  interviewing  the  Oomph  girl.  We  thought  out  complicated  ques- 
lions  and  scribbed  them  down  against  the  day  of  her  arrival. 

That  day  came  and  we  were  walk-  

ing  through  Times  Square  when  a spaghet.  I have  a deal  on  with  spa- 
, young  man  seized  our  arm,  and  said  company.  Itsa  off.” 

j he  had  a fascinating  personality  for  roundabout  fashion  we  got  this 

us  to  meet.  Next  thing  you  know  story  straightened  out.  Mr.  Armetta 
we  re  sitting  in  a dressing  room  look-  ^as  negotiating  with  a spaghetti 
mg  at  Henry  Armetta.  We  pulled  out  company,  which  planned  to  bring  out 
our  notepaper  automatically  and  there  spaghetti  named  for  him.  He  was  to 
were  the  questions.  gp^  some  money  out  of  it. 

“Wliat  is  oomph?”  we  said  to  Mr.  Then  somebody  wrote  a piece  about 
Armetta.  him  in  a fan  magazine,  saying  he 

His  eyes  grew  wide.  detested  spaghetti,  and  the  deal  fell 

"Whatta  you  says?”  he  demanded.  .,  , , ״ 

״ ‘ I no  say  it,”  he  vowed.  "I  callem 

Oomph,  we  repeated.  up.  I raise  a hell.  But  no  deal  with 

"Whatsa  dis  hoomp?”  spaghet  company.  I love  a ^aghet. 

"You  mean  a dis?”  he  demanded,  ^ don’t  eat  him  every  day,  but  on 
placing  his  hands  on  his  stomach.  Sunday  I gotta  have  him.  Sunday 
You  mean  a my  bal-lee?  Whatsa  dinner,  no  spaghet,  no  good.” 
matta  you,  say  hoomp?”  Armetta  used  to  be  a barber 

“Oomph,”  we  persisted.  "It’s  some-  f« $2.50 ־־  a 

thing  like  sex  appeal,  only  it's  more 

like  ...”  We  groped  for  further  exclaimed, 

words.  Getta  coupla  frankfarts,  so^me  a 

Ku ״ ״ *j  ,.;r  *  ״ ״ ״  . olives.  Sleepa  four  in  a bed. 

Hey,  said  Mr.  Armetta.  “You  re  Sometimes  I pulla  back  da  chair  to 
a craze.  I m a Enrico  Armett.  I sleep.” 

gotta  tree  kids.  I gotta  no  sax  apeel.”  He’  went  to  the  Lambs  Club  as  a 
“Mr.  Armetta,”  we  pursued  our  barber  and  became  a sort  of  valet, 
way,  “what  do  you  think  of  this  new  Raymond  Hitchcock  took  him  on  as 
corset  fad?  ’ personal  valet,  and  worked  him  into 

"I  think  you  craze,”  said  Mr.  Ar-  his  act  when  they  were  touring.  Now 
metta.  "I’m  a Enrico  Armett.  You  Mr.  Armetta  is  a Hollywood  veteran, 
gotta  wrong  d1*ess  room.”  He  departs  for  HoUywood  this 

We  finally  got  away  from  oomph  week-end,  only  to  move  back  into 
with  Mr.  Armetta.  He  said  it’s  not  town  next  Friday  in  a can  of  nitrate 
true  that  he  abominates  spaghetti.  in  a new  picture. 

"Spaghet,”  he  said.  "I  am  craze  Armetta’s  role  seems  to  be 

about.  But  puts  in  da  magazine  craze,  just  as  he’s  craze,  as  we’re 
someplace,  Enrico  Armett  no  like  a ' craze — craze  as  a badbug. 


^^^^By-four  huckster  carts  from 
^^^Hark's  East  Side. 

^^^^Band  cellhlocks,  replicas  of 
each  of  the  nation’s  big 
some  of  the  larger  jails. 

Y Flowers 

1,000  collection  of  artificial 
flnwer.s  Imd  greenery. 

Enougji  field  daisies  to  cover  a 
couple  0Ï  acres. 

A boxi/ng  ring  which  i.s  hauled  onto 
Î1  sound  jstage  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  1 

An  anliy  of  gambling  equipment 
collected  Vrom  San  Francisco’s  Bar- 
bary  Coasl  and  other  early  California 
hot  .spots,  E ith  choice  additions  from 
some  of  thV  swank  Hollywood  estab- 
lishments  V the  prohibition  era. 


Mew 

ALADDIN— “Vight  for  Peace.” 

DENHAM— “Vfhat  a Life.”  Friday, 
“Honeymooi^  in  Bali.” 

DENVER— ‘Th, ץ Old  Maid.”  Tuesday, 
"Hollywood  i.’avalcade.” 

ORPHEUM— "Thunder  Afloat”  and 
“Way  Down  South.”  Wednesday, 
“Nurse  Edith  Cavell”  and  "Day  the 
Bookies  Wept.” 

PARAMOUNT — “Angels  Wash  Their 
Faces”  and  "Hawaiian  Nights.” 
Tuesday,  “Tlוey  Shall  Have  Music” 
and  “Charlie  Chan  in  Treasure 
Island.” 


On  the  Air  Waves  Sunday 


ExInidccJ  Run  Films 

BROADWAY— "Fifth  Avenue  Girl" 
and  "Con.spirac.y.” 

HIAWATH.\ — "Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask.”  . 

RIALTO — “The  Rains  Came”  and 
“Whispering  Enemies.” 


KOA — Stiiilio  Parfy 
K VOD — Contincnlal  Varie 
ties 

12:3d  KOA-  Roiiml  Table 
DiBoiiftBion 

KKKL  -World  Sories 
KV'OI)  Treasure  Trails  oI 
Song־ 


5:45  KFEL — Stan  Lomax 

6 P.  M. 

KLZ — IVniocrapy  in  Act 
KOA  — Charlie  McCarthy 
KKKI. — Dcjiicrn  for  Meh 
KVOD-NBC  Concert  Or 
chest  ra 

5:30  KLZ  Walts  Time 

ד p Ä# 


KVOI^—On  a Btis 
7:15  KLZ — Bob  ICdgo 
f :3וי  KLZ— W'inifs  Ovci 
dan 

KFEL,— Tonic  Tunes 


Ketiirii  Films 

ALPINE — "Susannah  of  the  Moun- 
tics”  and  "Maisie.” 

BLUEBIRD— ‘Goodbye  Mr.  Chip.s” 
and  “PanaiTa  Lady.” 

ISIS — “Oklahoma  Kid”  and  "Prison 
Without  Bfrs.” 

MAYAN — “Stanley  and  Livingstone” 
and  “Each  Dawn  I Die.’’ 

NEW  VICTORY — "Andy  Hardy  Gets 
Spring  F3ve1”  and  “Irish  Luck.” 


KLZ — Church  of  the  Air 
Koa  Radio  f^ilnit 
KF'KL — Arthur  Chapman. 
Organist 

KV״OD -Diversion  Without 
Exertion 

9:30  Kl.Z  Rcy.  Harvey 
Sprifurcr 

KO.\•  -Christian  Sclenc'e 
Program 

KEEL  The  Chapel  Singer 
3.11»  KI.Z--  Rod  Shield  Pro« 


LZ  -Muffi«•  Frngr.tm 
OA  Roy  Shields 
KEL  World  Series 
KVOD  Bookman's 
Notelwok 

> K(»A  I. amont  School 
of  M1j«ic 

LZ  -Coluinhiii  Symphony 
PEL  World  Seri!  s 
VOD— A1  Ruth  Presents 
׳•>  KOA  Dog  Chats 


KLZ— Sunday  Evening 
Hour 

Koa  -'Manhattan  Merry• 
Oo-Uourid 

KFKI4 — Old  Fashioned  Re• 
v4ral 

KVOD -Ernie  Fiorito 

.k)  KOA  Aruorioan  Album 
of  Familiar  Music 


KVOD — I’aul  Carson 


VICTORT^^^ 

1610 mm  f*: 


Wells  Music 


“Hey,”  said  Mr.  Armetta.  “You’re 
a craze.  I'm  a Enrico  Armett.  I 
gotta  tree  kids.  I gotta  no  sa.x  apeel.” 

“Mr.  Armetta,”  we  pursued  our 
way,  “what  do  you  think  of  this  new 
corset  fad?” 

“I  think  you  craze,”  said  Mr.  Ar- 
metta.  “I’m  a Enrico  Armett.  You 
gotta  wrong  dress  room.” 

We  finally  got  away  from  oomph 
with  Mr.  Armetta.  He  said  it’s  not 
true  that  he  abominates  spaghetti. 

Spaghet,”  he  said.  “I  am  craze 
about.  But  puts  in  da  magazine 
someplace,  Enrico  Armett  no  like  a 


Sometimes  I pulla  back  da  chair  to 
sleep.” 

He  went  to  the  Lambs  Club  as  a 
barber  and  became  a sort  of  valet. 
Raymond  Hitchcock  took  him  on  as 
personal  valet,  and  worked  him  into 
his  act  when  they  were  touring.  Now 
Mr.  Armetta  is  a Hollywood  veteran. 

He  departs  for  Hollywood  this 
week-end,  only  to  move  back  into 
town  next  Friday  in  a can  of  nitrate 
in  a new  picture. 

Mr . Armetta’s  role  seems  to  be 
ciaze,  just  as  he’s  craze,  as  we’re 
craze — craze  as  a badbug. 


Oprn  12:45 

IlOK  lU  KNM 

״OI  R I.KADINti  i lTlZr.S** 

SON4A  HKNir. — TVKOVK  TOWER 
“SECUM»  l inOLK״ 

— Mlf’kry  Monne  <urtootr-^ 


[>ew  r ilnis 

ALADDIN — “Fight  for  Peace.” 

DENHAM— “What  a Life.”  Friday, 
“Honeymooh  in  Bali.” 

DENVER— ‘The  Old  Maid.”  Tuesday, 
“Hollywood  Cavalcade.” 

ORPHEUM— “Thunder  Afloat”  and 
“Way  Down  South.”  Wednesday, 
“Nurse  Edith  Cavell”  and  “Day  the 
Bookies  Wept.” 

PARAMOUNT— “Angels  Wash  Their 
Faces”  and  “Hawaiian  Nights.” 
Tuesday,  “They  Shall  Have  Music” 
and  “Charlie  Chan  in  Treasure 
Island.” 


SfK’lirrr  — Rh'liard  Crerne 

'״ÖTANLKV  AM>  MVLNOHTONE 


CujCiiP.v—סחוג^ י  Rry«n 
•KAi’ll  DAWN  I DIK  * 

•Culor  Cartoon 


'flangrrouH  lia»' 


I _ I * \ 9 a Z OfM'n  10  A 
10  to  1^1 

•lohn  <(t1rf|(*Id— !•ooe  Sifter« 
JIAKillTEK}־»  COl  KAOKOIS* 


Spriicor  Trary— laiiwe  Raînrr 


On  the  Air  Waves  Sunday 


Extended  Run  Filins 

BROADWAY— “Fifth  Avenue  Girl” 
and  “Conspiracy.” 

HIAWATHA— “Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask.”  , 

RIALTO — “The  Rains  Came”  and 
“Whispering  Enemies.” 


K0.\  — studio  Parly 
KVOD — Continental  Varie• 
ties 

12  :.'«I  KO.\— Round  Table 
Discussion 

KFEL — World  .Series 
KVOD— Treasure  Trails  ol 
Song- 


5:45  KFEL — Stan  Lomax 

6 P.  M. 

KLZ — Democracy  in  Action 
KOA — Charlie  McCarthy 
KFEL — Df'siirn  for  Melody 
KVOD — NBC  Concert  Or• 
chestra 

G :30  KLZ— Waltz  Time 

7 P.  M. 

KLZ — Sunday  Evening 
Hour 

KOA — Manhattan  Merry- 
Go-Round 

KFEL — Old  Fashioned  Re- 
v4val 

KVOD — Ernie  Florito 
7:31)  KOA — American  Album 
of  Familiar  Music 
KVOD — Paul  Carson 

8 P.  M. 

KLZ — Orson  Welles 
KOA — Hour  of  Charm 
KFEL— Good  Will  Hour 
8 ;15  KVOD — Voice  of  Hawaii 

9 P.  M. 

KLZ — Hobby  Lobby 
KOA — NiK’ht  Editor 
KF^נL — Willie  Hartzell 
9:15  KOA — Irene  Rich 
KVOD — Runny  Weeks 
);30  KLZ— Harj־y  James 
KOA--Jaok  Benny 
KFEL— Los  AnsreJes  Sym- 


KVOD — On  a Bus 
?:ir»  KLZ — Bob  Edg^o 
7 ;30  KLZ — W'ings  Over  Jor- 
dan 

KFEL — Tonic  Tunes 

8 A.  M. 

KLZ — Church  of  the  Air 

KOA — Radio  Pulpit 

KFEL — Arthur  Chapman, 
Organist 

KVOD— Diversion  Without 
Exertion 

9 ;30  KLZ— Rey.  Harvey 
Springer 

KOA — Christian  Science 
Program 

KFEL — The  Chapel  Singer 
3:45  KLZ — Red  Shield  Pro- 
gram 


Return  Films 

ALPINE — “Susannah  of  the  Moun- 
ties”  and  “Maisie.” 

BLUEBIRD— ‘Goodbye  Mr.  Chips” 
and  “Panarr.a  Lady.” 

ISIS — “Oklahoma  Kid”  and  “Prison 
Without  Bfrs.” 

■ MAYAN — “Stanley  and  Livingstone” 
and  “Each  Dawn  I Die.” 

NEW  VICTORY— “Andy  Hardy  Gets 
Spring  Fever”  and  “Irish  Luck.” 

OGDEN — “Second  Fiddle”  and  “Our 
Leading  Citizen.” 

PLAZA — “Rolling  Westward”  and 
“Midnight.” 

STATE — ?‘Confessions  of  a Nazi  Spy” 
and  “ricadley’s  at  Home.” 

TAB  OlV — “Daughters  Courageous” 
and  “Stunt  Pilot.” 

WEBBER — “Goodbye  Mr.  Chips”  and 
“Captglin  Fury.” 


KLZ — Music  Program 
KOA — Roy  Shields 
KFEL— World  Serien 
1 *15  KV'OD— Bookman’s 
Notebook 

1:30  KOA — Laraont  School 
of  Music 

KLZ— Columbia  Symphor 
KFKr,״ — World  Scries 
KVOD — AJ  Ruth  Presents 
1:45  KOA-  Dog  Chats 


*Su.sannait  of  the  Moiinties* 
Shirley  Temple 
•*.MAISIE־״ 

Roht.  Young— Ann  Sothern 


ROLLING  WESTWARD 
‘•MIDMtJHT״ 


r.  Colliert— ״D.  .\merhe 


KOA — Hall  of  Fun 
KFEL — Nobody’s  Children 
KVOD — Sunday  Vespers 
2:30  KOA- World  Is  Yours 
KFEL — World  Eight  Opera 
Co. 

KV’OD — Variety  Revue 

3 P.  M. 

KLZ — Overtones 
KFEL — Musical  Steel• 
m akers 

KVOD — Three  Cheers 
3:30  KLZ — Three  B’s 
KOA— Musical  Compass 
KFEL— The  Shadow 
KVOD — Metropolitan  Au• 
dilions 

4 P.  M. 

KLZ — Silver  Theater 
KOA — Catholic  Hour 
KV OD — Jack  Tengarden 
1:30  KLZ — Gateway  to  Holly- 
wood 

KOA — The  Grouch  Club 
KFEL — Show  of  the  Week 

5 P.  M. 

KOA — Ranch  Boys 
KFEL— Rack  to  the  Bible 
KVOB— Popular  Classics 
5:30  KLZ— Screen  Guild 
KOA — Band  Wagon 
KFEL — Dick  Jurgens 
KV'OD— Mr.  District 
Attorney 


M ^ J■  Basso 

fÊM  n Metropolitan 

nmmåX  Opera 

In  Joint  Recital  With 


Linda  Hayes 


TOMORROW  NIGHT 


Other  Amiisemeiils 

AEROPLANE  club  — Floor  show, 
Earl  Brierly’s  Orchestra. 

^WCHCiR  club — Music  by  Anchor 
Hnub  Band. 

^^ELEY  lounge— Italian  din- 


Tickets  $1.12,  $1.65, 
$2.24,  $2.80,  $3.36 
On  Sale  Baldwin  Piano  Cow 
Oberfelder-Slack  Series 


KLZ — Ben  Bcrnie 
KOA— Walter  Winchell 
KVOD — Henri  Nocco 
10:30  KLZ — Van  Alexander 
KOA — Reggie  Childs 
KFEI> — Johnnie  Davis 
KVOD — Freddie  Martin 


HOLLYWOOD,  Oct.  7.— (AP)— 
On״  can’t  help  being  a little  envious 
of  Robert  Taylor. 

The  dark-haired  Bob,  who  started 
out  to  be  a doctor  and  wound  up 
holding  the  hands  of  lovely  ladies  on 
the  screen,  sat  down  the  other  day 
and  compiled  a list  of  his  feminine 
co-stars. 

In  five  years  he’s  done  all  right. 

Included  are  Irene  Dunne,  Jom 


Crawford,  Janet  Gaynor,  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  Maureen  O’Sullivan,  Bin- 
nie  Barnes,  Margaret  Sullivan, 
Eleaanor  Powell,  Florence  Rice  and 
Hedy  Lamarr. 

But  he  adroitly  steers  clear  of  pick- 
ing  a favorite. 

“All  of  them  were  very  pleasant  to 
work  with,”  he  says,  diplomatically. 
Then  adds: 

“Of  course,  I manned  Barbara." 


KLZ — Church  Services 
KO.\ — Sunday  Symphonetle 
KFEL — Don  Arres 
KV'OD — Waterloo  Junction 
11:15  KFEL — World  Scries 
Broadcast 

11 :3u  KOA — Ranger  Serenade 
KFEL — World  Series 
KVOD — Concert  Corner 

12  ISoon 

KLZ — Quarter-hour  Sere- 
nadc 


hLOW  INN— Lester  Gr 
Swing  Band. 

!:R  club — Derby,  Colo, 
CINDERELLA 


“Honeymoon  in  Bali,”  lively  and 
romantic  comedy,  will  replace  “What 
a Life”  at  the  Denham  Theater  Fri- 
day. 

Co-starring  Madeleine  Carroll  and 
Fred  MacMurray,  the  film  tells  of 
a love-struck  young  lady  who  chases 
a carefree  young  blade  to  Bali;  an 
ardent  opera  singer  trying  to  convince 
her  she  should  marry  him,  and  a 
window  washer  who  thinks  she 
should  come  out  of  her  shell  of 
smugness  and  claim  the  man  she 
loves. 

Others  in  the  cast  are  Allen  Jones, 
Akim  Tamiroff,  Helen  Broderick  and 
little  Carolyn  Lee. 


Frankie  Ray’s 

iiestra. 

ONWOOD  CLUB  — George 
îwell  Band;  Betty  Jancan,  solo- 

3ROADS  TAVERN— 5180  Mor- 
ו Road. 

TAVERN— E.  64th  ave.  and 
Tado  blvd. 

^REST  INN  — Monison,  Colo., 

GET  CAFE — Dancing  every 
t. 

RESS  PLUNGE— 3330  W.  Flor- 
ida.  Swimming. 

4 RPLE  PUP — Tony  Datz’s  Band. 

IB  LAZA— E.  Colfax  and  Gilpin  st. 
ETO  CABARET— Ike  Lee’s  Band 
I'OODBINE  LODGE— Sedalia.  Colo. 


KFET.— Ramona  and  Her 
Orchestra 

KVOD- Paul  Martin 
i:15  KLZ — Clark  Runs 
KOA — }Jriflge  to  Dreamland 
:30  KLZ— Hungarian  Or- 
chestra 
KVOD 


Richard  A 


Mickey  Rooney 
*‘Andy  Hardy 
Gets  Spring 
FVver*' 


'Silent 


Barrier«‘ 


Springtime 


Jolin  Trent 
Stunt  Pilot»״ 


Frankie  Parro 
״‘Irish  Luck״״ 


‘Nurse  Edith  Cavell 
Next  at  Orpheum 


Pinza  to  Sing 
Here  Tomorrow 


Paramount  Books 
Heifetz  Musical 


of  the  regeneration  of  a group  of 
youngsters  by  the  power  of  music — 
sometimes  supplemented  by  a rous- 
ing  thump  where  a thump  does  the 
most  good. 

Booked  second  for  the  Paramount 
is  “Charlie  Chan  at  Treasure  Island,” 
another  chapter  in  the  always  thrill- 
ing  Chan  series  of  adventure  and 
mystery  films. 


Ezio  Pinza,  young  basso  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  will  be  heard 
in  concerat  at  City  Auditorium  to- 
morrow  night  in  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Oberfelder-Slack  series. 

Jacques  Fray  and  Mario  Braggiot- 
ti,  popular  piano  duo,  w׳ill  also  be 
heard  in  joint  concert  with  Pinza. 


Anna  Neagle  Stars 
In  World  War  Story 

“Nurse  Edith  Cavell,”  starring 
Great  Britain’s  foremost  contempo- 
rary  actress,  ^Anna  Neagle,  starts 
Wednesday  at  *the  Orpheum  Theater. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  famous  mar- 
tyred  World  War  nurse  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  her  unselfish 
efforts  to  preserve  human  lives. 

Aiding  Miss  Neagle  in  “Nurse  Edith 
Cavell”  are  Edna  May  Oliver,  May 
Robson,  Zazu  Pitts,  Sophie  Stewart 
and  Mary  Howard,  and  many  more. 

“The  Day  the  Bookies  Wept,”  fea- 
turing  Betty  Grable,  will  be  the  com- 
panion  feature  at  the  Orpheum. 


"They  Shall  Have  Music,”  with 
Andrea  Leeds  and  Joel  McCrea,  starts 
Tuesday  at  the  Paramount  and  tells 
an  active  sometimes  rnwrlv  ctnrv 


BREEN 

WâYOOWM 

SOUTH'^ 


ALADDIN 

Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  2 P,  M. 

LOUISE  MULLINS 

in  Person,  Dramatizing 
Daphne  DuMaurier’s 

“REBECCA” 

SRA'I'S  NOW  0\  S\T,F:1 
50<*  l*lu.«•  Kodernl  dt  Stale*  Ta* 


Personalized 


Little  Nippers 

Distinctly  Different,  I deal  for  Den,  Playroom 
or  Children’s  Room 

fully  balanced  to  provide  most  efficient  recep- 
tion.  Has  “Plug-In”  for  Victrola  or  Television 
Attachment,  Edge-Lighted  Dial,  AC-DC  Opera- 
tion.  Underwriters’  Approval,  Superheterodyne 
Circuit.  Come  in  and  see  these  beautiful,  color- 
ful,  yet  powerful  “Little  Nippers”  today! 


These  remarkable  RCA  Victor  Little  Nipper 
Radios  are  the  new  “rage”  in  radios.  In  new 
personalized  cabinets,  they  offer  you  the  latest 
RCA  Victor  discoveries  in  finer  radio  reception. 
Magic  Loop  Antennas  eliminate  need  for  ex- 
ternal  antennas  or  ground  wires  and  are  care- 


‘Our  Family’  Popular 

A third  printing  has  been  ordered 
of  “Our  Family,”  the  book  written 
by  Adet  and  Anor,  the  daughters  of 
Lin  Yutang.  Tlie  second  printing  is 
almost  exhausted. 


׳ ' '■  ^ ONLY 

The  “Colonial 79 ״! 
Model  40X51  * ״ 

0up^rhf*lf*rody n«  Marv1!l  «lyicil 
along  clasaic  Amfrican  Linusl 


“Honey  Maple”  $4  ^95 
[Model  40X55 ־■ ־  ^ 

A set  that  will  bar  monixe  io  acyfoom 
to  your  boniel 


200  Souls  Always  for  25r 
Bargain  Mat.  *Till  6:00  p.  m■ 


RCA  VICTOR  RADIO  HEADQUARTERS 


1629  CALIFORNIA  ST. 


É . . well  in  any  part  of  the 
movirs  or  do  you  have  to  sit  up 
in  front  or  far  bark  to  riijov  the 
pirtiiri•**?  Knjoy  prrfert  v1*»ion. 
S'9  rharcr  for  exaniioalinn. 
ov 

Frumess — 605  16th  St. 


BROADWAY  STORE 
53  So.  Broadway 


י 


TitIPCLI 


4 pei’iods 
of  hvjnraji  ci• 


Purpose 


1,  Iiitr•  duct  ion 

B3״utios  » oa-n«  to  Tripoli  at  the  end  of  a trip  which  had  lead  ׳^throuch  whole  Italy 
wp^didn’t  and  Gicily  and  having  seen  already  so  oany  wonderful  things  IS  d1c.n  t expect 
expect.  something  more  beautiful  in  North-Africa.  But  wo4e1״i  mistaken.  Because 

when  ^ left  Tripoli  felt  that  this  has  been  the  most  interesting  a:1u  the 

most  thrilling  adventure  of  the  whole  trip  iJC> 

4 ״evio׳^s ס^ייז ׳  Libyan  coast  is  one  of  the  few  spots  on  eo.rth  where  _we  are  able  to  see 
0/human  ci•  and  to  exeerience  not  only  the  remains  of  one  great  ancient^  C1v111zat10n,c.״  we 
vilization.  see  it  in' Italy  where  the  ruins  remind  us  every  minute  of  tue  past  3plend«ut  of 
the  Romm  Empire,  but  here  at  the  North- African  coast  , in ^ Tripoli,  we  can  see 
four  entirely  different  periods  of  human  civilization,  vividly  alive,  close 

Theresia  tL^nL^eSy  of^Tripoli,  affine  example  of  modern  colonization;  there 
are  the  old  quarters  of  the  city,  where  life  has  not  changed  since  the  middle 
ar׳es•  there  are  pnly  a few  miles  away,  in  Leptis  Llagna  and  Sabratha,  the  perhaps 
:f׳?־w^״d־rft^|m״ ־ ־״  earth  which  ־^rtainly  surpass  the  heauty  of 
רמס  y about  a hundred  miles  south  of  the  most  modern  sections  •f  Tripo_i.,  ^ ^t  the 
be^innin״  tf  the  desert,  there  are  ancient  cave  dwellers,  men,  women,  children 

•and  animals  living  in  holes  dug  out  from  the  ground  ^d  their  standard  t-  civil- 
i׳»at5  0n  can  onlv  be  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Bible.  _ , ^ ^ 

Purpose  of  purpose  is  not  only  to  describe  you  all  the  very  beautiful  tkixgx 
t^  lecture  .^ting  things  I have  seen  , but  I hope  to  be  able  to  make  yon  feel  a little  bit 
of  the  thrill  I felt  and  hExiiRxxixxxxtxtxxKxiixyxsrxxitRatxxx  the  irresisti-1 
feelin׳!  I got  there  that  Bivilizati.n  and  culture  are  things  that  grow,  n.urish 
and  vanish  and  come  again  , but  that  no  power  on  earth  is  able  to  give  them 
stability  and  that  as  seon  as  mankind  is  turning  away  from  their  underlying 
principles  civilization  and  culture  will  perish  in  that  epoch  and  nobody  can 

hinder  it. 

II.  Ltate  of  Trippli.  ^ 

Area  The  n*w  Italian  colony  of  Libya[^«4^  ri  sn-  ? di 

^extends  along  the  mediterranean  Sea,  from  French  Tunis  in  tha 
■^י־  ■lish  E:׳־׳’'־^t  in  the  east  and  south  it  extends  i^to  the  ״ahara  desert  to  French 
V/ïït  Afrira"  and  the^ Soudan.  The  whcle  territory  nbrui*.  <1  BO , 

^•“uדatio ־ תöm  is  about  4 times  as  large  as  Colorado,  but  it  •nly  has  a ;p^pulati»n  • 

""  _ , 800.000 ־  podple  wh|#h  practically  live^  in  vtbe  few  towais  and  •asis 

cultivatitn  #ver  a territory  one  ninth  as  large  as  the  USA.  The  greater  p^t  of 

• the  country  is  deserted,  and  the  total  area  under  cultivation _ covers  j.nly  ^ 

percent  •f  the  ^rUory  ^™rly  c^U^vat^d  c, 

^^'hbya'h;y'^A?lc1^  altar/bfen  ^ colony.  It  ha־  been  ruled  ־ub?e״p.cn^-J  by 
^ Carthaginians,  Romans,  Byzantinians , ;u:abs,  Spaniards,  Knights  of  .Aa..ta 

Turks.  After  the  Turko-It-lian  vrar  in  1912  it  becarr:e  an  Italian  colony.  »»<;4 
Italians  1.וג  the  int  nri ow  ■Vave  baa«  turbiil  nrt,  8י^חזו  tii  nv, d 

and  Arabs  ^ -ו .-ו  «s«  let  ny  »n  th•»« 

I.  II  p T Trt-04-^^4ci;*^^t^״at-^hf>- 

.1  n L j 1 ri  1 1 1 ״ i ^ 1 י ־׳ had  the  impression  that  in  the  c*astal  region 

the  relkion  between  Italians  and  Arabs  was  rather  frierldly  and  it  seems  thit 
the  Italians  have  profited  by  some  o.f  Vi  : .istales  ״.ade  by  •ther  European 
■nowpr־־  in  other  ^mmedan  countries  and  that  they  live4  •n  better  terms  with  t״e 

: A^b5“a3^0r  instance  the  Turks,  though  they  have  .a  different  ^ 

Tripoli  and  Lit  may  interest  you  that  0^  '’’ripoii ״י'“ ״  ^ 

USA.  the  history  of  this  cou^^  It  near  this  pott  that^^^SA.  had  their 

first  big  naval  en<׳.ag«frent  after  the  conclusion  of  tn^^^îhdep endec e ftar.  xriptli 
then  was  a crreA«׳'^^yaticàl  strtngbold  and  leviedJrtTs  tr ibiite  on  all  the  ships 
of  the  Lieiü^i^enean.  Euring  the  ].ast  days  o^f^^Tohn  A..dam3  presidency  they  had 
caniJ+r^^ua  few  Anerican  ships  and  there^Jp׳׳f^  in  1801  the  USA.  formally  declared 
war  and  sent  Commodore  Decatur  across  t>'e  Atlantic  to  punish  the  pirates.^ 


Area 


r»pulation 

cultivation 


and  Arabs 


Tripoli  and 


2 


j'־'  ^ 

fl — At 


arrived  in/iripbli  via  Sicily  and  Halta  on  a cplendid  bright  morning  in 
‘April  and  the  first  view  •f  the  city  is  very  impressive.  The  city  is  built 
'on  a sloping  peninsula,  the  houses  running  around  a beautiful  bay, guarded  by 
rocky  islands  wTnipb  yj^a  1,i.kp  ran  a pin  , On  one 

end  of  the  bay  is  the  old  Palayzo,  a huge  fortification  of  Turkish  origin  from 
which  we  had  a most  wonderful  view  over  the  city  and  the  oasis;  on  the  other  end 
of  the  bay  is  the  so-called  Kabash,  a fortified  castle  containing  the  government 
offices.  Between  the  two  ends,  inside  of  the  horns  of  the  natural  crescent,  runs 


city 
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habash  of  the  bay  is  the  so-called  Kabash,  a fortified  castle  containing  the  governm.ent 
offices.  Between  the  two  ends,  inside  of  the  horns  of  the  natural  crescent,  runs 
Fromenada  al  •ng  the  water  the  beautiful  modern  Promenada  Volpis,  named  for  Count  Volpi  di 
kisurata,  who  was  the  first  after  war  governor  of  Tripoli.  Immediately  behind  the 
Buildings  Promenada  raises  a marvellous  chain  of  modern  buildings,  among  them,  the  theatre, 
bankbuildings , hotels  kc . At  night  all  the  glittering  light  v/hich  are  reflected 
in  the  water  •f  the  sea  make  a most  beautiful  impres.sion  which  can  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  famous  resorts  across  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Riviera,  Vfith  a 
grand  ge sture , indeed , the  Italians  have  here  laid  out  the  beginnings  of  a Libyan 
monte  Carlo. 

architec-  H«wevBt  it  must  be  appreciated  that  the  Italians  nowhere  attempted  to  transplant 
ture  European  architecture  to  the  North-Afr lean  colony  but  that  they  reàlly  started 

something  new  and  vibrantly  alive.  The  •Ider  buildings  are  easily  distinguishable, 
because  they  are  of  definite  Moorish  design,  whereas  the  newer  •nes  are  distinctly 
modern,  plain,  with  simple  white  walls,  the  modern  structure  adapted  to  the  Arabic 
type  of  buildings.  Some  3000  pri dwellings  and  200  apartmenthouses 
have  been  recently  completed.  The  small  houses  are  intended  for  Italys  future 
immigrât i4ng  population. 

streets  LJodern  Tripoli's  main  street,  the  Via  Zizia,  has  an  atmosphere  of  real  briskness 
despite  the  many  white-robed  figures  of  Arabs  which,  with  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
east  move  down  the  arcaded  sidewalks.  The  shops  are  unusually  smart  and  one  every- 
v/here  has  the  feeling  to  be  in  a place  where  things  are  being  done. 

Though  Italy  got  the  country  axiyxixxiS  already  in  1912  colonization  and  agric- 
climate  ultural  development  only  started  after  the  world  war.  The  climate  of  the  cultivatecL 
areas  at  the  coast  pויf'יז י י  ■n^a  is  sim.iliay  souJ,hQ.rr  Italy  and 

Sicily  but  hotter  in  summer.  The  desert  counTry'־!^  in  many  parts  crossed  by  a 
large  network  of  so-called"uidans " , deep  and  picture3q,ue  valleys  which  generally 
have  plenty  of  water  during  the  raining  season.  Probably  the  climate  differed 
quite  a lot  in  the  days  wlien  Tripoli  still  was  a Homan  province . There  is  a popular 
belief  in  the  city  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez-Canal  changed  the  climate.  Tripoli 
certainly  was  in  fomer  times  a more  wooded  country,  and  contained  more  streams 

•which  later  and  more  careless  inhabitants  have  allowed  to  perish.  Therefore  the 
water  problem  has  been  one  of  the  first  ajtid  most  important  for  the  Italians  in 
Export  order  to  re-fertilize  the  country.  Libya  always  has  exported  a lot  of  its  natural 
products  and  Italy  tries  to  increase  it.  They  now  export  tabacco , henna,  wool, 
tanned  and  unfinished  hides,  dates,  olives,  mats  and  salt  and  espatto 

gras  from  which  the  finest  quality  of  paper  is  manufactured . Sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  ir  condiderable  niimbers  and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  excellent  horses 
and  mules.  Ostrich  feathers  are  brought  overland  from  the  interior  which  are  packe^L’ 
highways  and  dyed  and  s^hipped  from  Pengazi  and  Tripoli.  To  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  ancl  troups  the  Italians  soon  built  a network  of  highways  all 
throughout  the  country.  In  March  1937  Musseline  visited  the  colony  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  translibyan  highway  which-no?;  extends  2000  miles  from  the  Egyptian 
to  the  ^unåsian  frontier, 

automobile  Since  about  ten  ;׳•ears  Italy  has  tried  and  succeaied  in  m.aking  Trioli  a place  for 
race  pleasure  trips  and  there  is  now  every  year  the  most  famuus  automobile  race  in 
Europe:  the  Race  of  Tripoli• 

Thorn  live  now  already  about  30.000  Italians  constantly  in  the  city  whose  whole 
populdiion  is  about  100.000,  .aieong  them.  25.0G0  Jews.  The  rest  are  Arabs,  Berbers, 
negroes,  natives  of  Fezzan,  Greeks  .and  malt  eseaas . The  percentage  of  negroes  in 
t>e  city  of  Tripoli  is  higher  than  in  any  other  North-African  town.  The  reason 
may  be  that  Tripoli  for  centuries  has  been  the  chief  starting  point  for  caravanes 
which  cr.s-ed  the  Sabara  and  m.any  of  them  included  in  their  freight  female  slaves 
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for  tho י זaנ:.•bהry  horerns  and  lator מ ס  ■black מסי׳י ז  for  this  continert.  Probably 
306די  of  them  have  been  sold  in  Tripoli  or  have  been  able  t•  escape  and  tt 
rej׳־'ain  in  the  city. 


Ai‘ter  all  I have  1#1יי  ; *u  1117ו'0 מ י  you  may  have  ptt  the  impression  that 
this  city  is  mostly  modern,  a st״jtin5  poit  for  further  colonizatitn  äs—״,-? 
h^mL-i t. ..ע^־ *i^-e  t «nee  ״זז יP 3:1:6נ־ Lut  the  special  charm  of  Trip*li  is  that 
just  around  the  corner  , iKxthRxchdrEi  there  is  a totally  different  world. 
Different  in  appearance,  language,  customs  and  culture.  Compared  vith  Algeria 
and  Tunisia  this  country  has  only  been  for  a rather  short  time  under  European 
government  aiad  this  may  be  the  reason  that  it  has  not  yet  been  influenced 
by  the  Europeans  and  has  still  kept  his  typical  oriental  character. 

:0  The  old  tovm  on  Two  sides  is  still  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  16th 
century  and  even  the  former  quarters  of  Punies,  Homans  and  Berbers  ni'O  still 
to  be  seen.  According  to  the  general  oriental  Vabit  the  old  town  still  to=day 
is  divided  into  separat  quarters  . Arabs,  Jews,  Greek  and  iaalteseans,  each  of 
them  have  their  own  quarters,  .ind  this  is  not  only  a habit  bit  also  a necessity 
because  the  different  ■nationalities  do  not  always  live  very  peacefully  together. 
There  are  for  instance  continuous  quarrels  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in:/ 01נ  y ""  dur- 
ing  the  last  years  have  the  Italians  been  able  to  stop  the  slaughtering  of 
Jews  by  fanatic  Arabs. 

As  far  as  buildings  are  concerned  therp  is  n•  difference  between  Jewish 
and  ;!rab  quarters,  only  the  presence  of  a mosque  or  a synagogue  indicates  the 
kind  of  poeple  living  in  this  special  section.  The  Arabic  houses  have  almost 

^^*Jawsxlî1lx]ikxHèi^iàaixyrall1ÊÂÎÏyia§iëElxx«SMxwasrxxx§sHrsExsëlrtxxxxxx^^^^ 

is  in  this  court  where  the  /!rab  T'tmen  spent  most  time  of  their  life.  The 
windowless  construction  is  also  a very  fine  protection  against  the  Ghibli, 
the  hot  wind  of  the  Sahara  which  at  certain  times  bl»ws  into  the  city  im’nense 
quantities  of  very  fine  desert  sand  which  penetrates  every  ordinary  door  and 
every  window. 

The  Arab  man  ordinary  wears  a coarse  shirt,  a w#01en  burnus  and  a red  ־fez. 

The  Jews  mostly  wear  a black  robe  instead  of  the  burnus  and  a black  fez  insteact 
of  the  red  one. This  is  due  to  regulations  by  former  Turkish  3ultans,who  by 
pain  of  death,  had  enforced  this  kind  of  dress  upon  the  Jewish  population. 

Loth,  Arab  and  Jewish  women,  wear  tunicas,  held  together  by  a belt  and  they 
have  an  oblong  cloth  of  linnen  in  different  colors  over  the  head.  Arab  י omen 
of  course  are  always  veiled. 

However  this  little  story  may  explain  you  how  diffieult  is  for  strangers 
to  distinguish  .Arabs  and  Jews  in  this  city.  A few  weeks  after  Dt»,  return 
from  this  trip  I found  an  article  about  Tripo_^i  in  a German  newspaper  signed 
by  a young  man  who  has  been  there  at  the  same'^^'î^s  we.  Ke  wrote  very  enthusiast i— 
cally  about  the  obvious  desire  of  all  Arabs  in  Tripoli  to  keep  there  houses 
hlean.  He  said  that  he  observed  everywhere  in  the  streets  v.o-.en  and  children 
cleaning  and  washing  householdgoods  , and  furniture.  But  he  evidently  overloo/edt 
that  Arab  Women  never  appear  miveiled  and  this  of  course  have  been  Jewish  wome>» 
w:■  0 prepared  the  house  for  the  Passover  holidays. 

liorth-Africa  is  a country  of  intense  color  and  blinding  sunlight,  therefore 
most  of  the  streets  are  covered  with  mattings  or  actually  built  over  like 
great  vaults  and  lighted  here  and  there  by  holes  in  the  roofs. 

The  bazaars  consist  of  streets  which  are  10  - 15  feet  wide  with  white 
vaulted  roofs.  The  main  business  streets  in  the  quarters 

are  paved  with  stone  while  ledges  about  three  feet  high  run  along  tfce  walls 
of  the  houses.  There  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are  displayed  and  customers  and 
shop  owners  are  sitting  there  together,  bargaining  and  talking  for  hours. 

In  this  coivntry , where  most  of  the  daily  work  is  done  by  the  women,  men  have 
plenty  of  time  and  bargaining  is  one  of  their  chief  occup• tiens. 
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artisans  All  the  ai’tisans  work  in  very  tiny  boxlike  shops  and  each  occupation  has 

its  own  quarters.  In  •ne  street  there  are  only  thoemakers,  in  the  other 
street  only  silversmiths,  in  a third  one  only  tailers.  MawxpriixitiYKxstmR 
afxtksxtffwisxxsy  Most  •f  the  tools  are  very  primitive,  but  the  tailors  for 
instance  had  Singer  sewing  machines.  That  shows  what  good  propaganda  can  do, 
even  in  Africa.' 

transporta-  ??hide  there  are  all  means  of  modern  transportation  used  in  the  new  part  of 

the  city  - in  this  old  part  freights  are  still  carried  by  porters, or  the  heavy 
•nes  by  mules  and  camels.  Human  working  power  is  cheap  in  the  irient  and  nobody 
is  in  a hurry.  ' 

The  main  business  street  in  the  old  to’/m  in  the  30uk=el=Turk  which  centaines 
many  shops,  the  most  frequented  Turkish  bath  and  the  Llosque  of  Hohaimned  Pa- 
dcha  which,  as  most  of  the  m«sq\ies,  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

[*lour-mill  One  day,  when  walking  through  the  streets,  wS^stepped  through,  an  arched 

h«le  in  the  wall  and  found  ״^!!»^selves  in  a r*»m  which  first  !••ked  like  a 
stable.  Hut  ist  was  a mill,  a^flour  mill.  In  the  center  of  the  place  w){ere 
2 great  stones,  as  big  as  cart  wheels  and  about  2 feet  thick.  There  was  a 

hopper  above  the  top  stone  from  which  the  ■v#3aat  poured  down  int•  a hole  in  the 

upper  stone  and  the  grain  was  groU׳}^las  the  2 stones  m*ved  around,  •ne  on  the 
other.  The  moving  power  was  a camel,  hitched  t•  a !•ng  bar  that  m^ved  the  t^p 
stone.  The  camel  had  tw•  cups  of  closely  woven  basket  over  his  eyes  so  that 

it  practically  walked  around  blindfolded.  This  method  has  already  been  used 

in  the  times  of  the  Bible  and  centuries  of  habit  lay  behind  thisprimitive 
appliance . 

Arch  of  Marcus  Hot  far  from  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Pascha  rises  the  famous  four  fronted 
Aurelius  Arch  of  Marcus  Axirelius  . At  this  place  has  once  been  the  center  of  the 

ancient  city  0(2  Oea,  which  together  with  Sabratha  and  Leptis  Magna  formed 
the  " Tri-poli",  the  "three  city  town".  This  Arch  is  the  most  remarcable 
relic  of  Roman  days  in  the  city  . It  has  been  errected  b[1-TT~1r14  A.L»t— by-a 
loyal  Ronaii  fty,i7-.an,  a ru^toHi  offinoyj  in  the  honor  of  the  Emperor  Marc 
Aurel.  reaches  more  than  20  feet  V-rnl  nnd ר־ ו 

■»Q  much  as  that  below  the  .*'orfaea . The  common  African  fondness 

for  whitewash  whiah — buaayicd  . ׳baauty  ■ (jf  ■ ak-j?׳  k ia.M.  has  not  spared  this  fine 
relic  and  the  driftig^a  desert  sand  has  caused  much  additional  damraage . 

However  it  is-t  still  a beautiful  Imilding  and  even  the  cabaret;^  the  vine- 
7 store  which  now  are  installed  inside  haven't  been  able  to 

- ׳ deprive  it  entirely  from  its  former  beauty. 

^■uins  This  Arch  is  only  one  of  the  less  impottant  Roman  antiquities  which  are 

scattered  all  over  the  country.  Ti'e  whole  ^:'fH^on^is  full  of  ruins,  of  tombs, 
arches,  columns,  pavements  and  sculptures  aHix.tl1Bu^hxs1®st  of  them  are  covered 
by  resistless  iExxsxtxsaKi  moving  desert  sands  or  white  washed  and  spoiled 
by  carelessness,  ignorance  and  fanatism. 

Leptis  Therefore  is  was^undescribable  thrilling  when  after  a drive  of  about 

Magna  three  hours  we  arrived  in  the  most  wonderful  ancient  city  of  Leptis  Magna. 

This  city  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  only  a faw  century  after  Rome  herfelf 
and  for  some  time  was  even  a rival  of  Carthage. 

discovery  existence  of  a hurried  city  was  discovered  by  a French  archeologist  only 

100  years  ago.  But  Turkey  ruled  Tripoli  at  that  time  and  as  she  strictly 
prohibited  any  excavation  the  city  actually  has  been  discovered  only  after 
19?0  when  Italy  started  the  excavation. 
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^ Then  the  citj׳•  vas  found  sVe  was  covered  with  4-5  yards  of  desert  sand, 
o-ie  once  had  ahout  - 300.000  inhabitants  and  extended  from  Z miles 

in  one  direction  to  1־4־  miles  in  another,  and  she  has  been  one  0^  finest 
colonial  cities  Rome  çver  possessed.  Leptis  a״na  has  therefore  played  a 

!  לני ס!  i^the  Roman  history . Q.h  the  v/ar  t'etween  Oaes^r  and  Fö' '• 
received  CaW^-d^nger  ^'1' ~ of  the  Pompeyan  forci1Ä--«^'ér  \ 

Pharsalus  . H . «ind  Julius  - - י . ‘ - י 
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she  stands  now  shê  Is  the  creation  of  the  Emjeror  ^Sip'rimïïr Severus־.־^  ’ 
himself  was  born  in  Leptis  ry11a  [i  ׳i  1 ׳^•fr-4 ,..-.:ורן  , 

Q.f-ihp  cniiTilaffl  à..-d#ÉD  as  the  first  Roman  Emperolv^T^îned  Latin 
a foreign  tongue.  ״ 

Hisppalace  nas  been  discovered  in ן^חןו ן ח-ן, ן > ןי^ | ן/ 00 י,!  inin  ^in!  m.  ni  Dmi'e  1.■] 
.gya»i»q  and  tin  it  urA-juritt«■» 
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Ahen  Pompeji  was  dug  from  beneath  the  ashes  of  the  Ve^-suvius  it  rave רנ ס 
a-m03t  perfect  picture  of  hifwhow  the  Romens  lived.  Leptis  Magna  if  entirely 
uncovered  will  be  of  equal  importance,  but  the  structure  of  this  city  is 
^ar  more  imposing  and  there  are  much  more  valuable  works  of  art  than  any 
found  in  Pompeji.  Pompeji  after  all,  was  only  a summer  resort.  Lentis  " 
was  a large  and  important  city,  the  center  of  Rome's  most  valuable  colony, 
bhe  had  a sflendour  of  which  Rome  could  never  boast.  According  to  the  state- 
ment  of  an  authority  as  Prof.  Bruno  Roselle  of  Vasar  College  ״'  no  burried 
city  has  ever  yielded  anysting  like  hbis£.  H er  solid  remains  sneak  of  an 
age  of  political  stability,  comrüercial  expansion  and  large  scale  luxury. 

^-״ost  of  the  discovered  status  and  buildings  are  of  pronounced  Roman  type 
with  a touch  of  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian.  That  gives  the  architecture  a 
cerium  grandiose  splendeur  which  cannot  even  be  found  in  Rome  herself. 

Then  entering  Leptis  Kagne  a few  traces  of  the  city  walls  are  visible 
to  the  west  while  on  the  north  there  haven't  been  any  wa]ls  so  that  the 
sea  breeze  could  sweep  the  city.  The  streets  are  on  a rather  regular  nlan. 

S \ "'®'*י  remains  of  the  theatre  and' a' 

church  0-  the^Jyzantine  period.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  area  are  the 

public  baths, f^omnlete'-h-TTT  If?  A. ij  Parts  of^are  still  in  excellent 
nre  servat  ion,  ..  ו _ j-xotm 
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locbtng-'dciwt  to  ■the  nu  י:.-T»^vr^l■!ו,«  .»  - f-haoy-.  - . 

South  of  the  baths  is  a large  group  of  cisterns.  On  the  east,  near  the 
sea  IS  a ßreat  circus  and  nearby  and  amphitheatre.  The  most  imnosing  and  the 

1 I"""  fr  ■‘־י ״ יי ״ ""”’י®  i ־ ־urrounÆed 

l  11 ? »י ״  “P''®  space  is  a large  by.illca,  some 

3Cu  feet  long  and  100  feet  y^1de{yi1i^  on  r.poo  ût  eaeh״״T7ווורd^^^ine  carved 
pilasters.  7f  ,roe  the  forum  of  ïeptl־ 

it  sill  give  a much  better  Idea  of  what  a Roman  forum  has  been  that  even 
Rome  herself  because  In  Rome  it  never  «ill  be  nosslhle  to  expose  the  whole 
orum^for  so  many  later  gener.stions  have  errected  their  edifices  on  the 

“ "I“"  “  ׳!־!!יי״י ז'  to  expose  tl,e  »hole 

city  as  she  has  been  and  no  other  building  »ill  hinder  or  spoil  the  marvellous 
ompletemess  of  the,  ancient  city 

_ :;*HtWefif  fv.  ,״cl,»־ 

fa«»^ha_9,.  Uan,«  ,.r־ï  «,HttMHtsî-9+rwtt-»  Here  columns  SO  inches  hich 
nave  been  discovered.  Nothing  like  them  has  ever  beer,  found ״' י  ,sny 

דררי־זירססד^׳^ימןרז■« 
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uiave  been  discovered.  Nothing  like  them  has  ever  been  found מ י  any 
classical  rum . - j 

-ost  wonderful  and  of  a singular  impressiveness  are  the  remits  of  the 
ancient  port  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a smalי  stream,  the  ״adi  Lebda. 
i.13״  is  the  only  Roman  harbor  ever  found  intact  and  only  after  its  discoverv 
ave  arc  leologists  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  exact  method  which  had  been 

:S^n,  " hitherto  had  been 
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The  quays  and  steps  leading  down  to  the  water  are  in  almost  perfect  condition 
i’.ven  the  warehouses  which  held  the  groin  are  still  standing.  On  +hp  y.este-n 
side  stands  a lighthouse  to  direct  the  ships  at  night  and  on  the  eastern  ‘side 
le  a little  Doric  temple  where  the  sailors  went  to  win  the  favor  of  the  f^ods 
oefore  putting  to  sea. 

I ar,  sur־  I neyer  wlllforcst  the  hour  »hen  I »as  slttl״״  on  the  steps  of 
tte  narbor ״ ״tgpg  but  the  blue  ocean  before  me,  the  irmrense  dunes  of  the 
oahorj  desert  behind  and  above  all  the  intense  blue  African  shy  ?>ס-י0י  ». 
forget  the  mad  frensy  od  of  modern  life.  The  old  ־■tones  speak  to  uï  in  a“ 
^aguage  of  their  ovni  and  hringrtoxus-sstisfastioH  the  silence  of  the  ruins 

on^r^  “ ־ ייS ״ ־h״־״ ■ ״־  in  pomp  and  glory  thought 

only  of  the  day  and  reckoned  themselves  permanently  established  - but  the 

desert  sho.s  us  how  temporal  is  man  and  all  his  hopes  and  how  lasting  is 
beauty  and  art.  xs 

had  began  to  decline  before  Rome  herself  fina.lly  fe1 1 ד*T~־• 

After  that  it  soon  became  a dead  city,  the  inhabitants  died  or 
wandered  away  xhe  trees  with  which  it  was  once  surrounded  were  cut  down  and 
t־e.״  was  nothing  lft..t  to  prevent  the  desert  sands  to  shift  in  gradually.^ 

Later  on  earthquakes  damaged  the  already  half  hurried  buildings.  Put'tv:; 
fact  ^״at  this  city  is  comnarativel y better  preserved  than  any  other  ancient 

damaged  by  men. 

,,^he  Vandals  fOMid^  ^ already  abondo^W^.ad  no  reason  for  -T+Tig^  d---e 
ft,  out 00^ ׳  - ■-  /Ivnh-  .. , , י ־ , , , , 
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they  die־!  . nor  occupy  the  ruatl^  e plfce  has  be™  cortaminoted  'י 

■ or  tv»m  by  tho  •־■net  thst  Christians  once  had  lived  there.  - י י 
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àJ ג ” . ־ ■ י •ו . ר  ־ י—י ——י — ״ ׳ ■ ■ — T’-  t/a+er  on  t^e  Eiiropeans 

ץ plendi׳..  ^remains  0־^  t-o  qead  city.  ■^4-  ד ?-th-fiemtwÿ.  Louis  XIV 
f peimisoxon  ■rom  the  thsrr  government  of  Tripoli  to  exprtt  to  Paris  whatever 
he  migvt  choose  from  the  ruins  of  Lep t is  priceless  columns  now  adorn 

t^e^ci.ruev  nr  jt . Gormain-des-Pres . In  the  19th%entury  ..dmiral  Smith  of  the 
^-»^-ish  navyl  re.moved  many  more  •■■■hich  afterwards  were  rii^ced  in  the  Po'a-T 
uardens  of  .׳Vintfeor.  'י 

ד Tripoli.  About  two  hours  motor  trip  west  o'*  Trיnoיi 

^ oabratha,  from^an  arcLeolagic  paint  of  vjew  scarcely  less  important  than  ‘י 
Lepiis.  ״abratha  is  smaller  !-«■m  }sa₪m,^  eut  it  >a ״ ,״ c^rta^״  inti^ac’^  ■•’״'oh 
the  -arger  city  Vms  net  got.  Sabratha  ״as  a residential  t־™  Sdhîrhosl 
eautiful  ״orK  of  art  as  n brightly  coloured  :sarble  carpet,  orned  with  the 
.oot  i.e-line  ducks,  geese  ,and  parrots.  The  mosaic  has  now  been  Me^tifTed 
as  the  pavement  of  the  Basilica  of  Justinian,  a worh  of  the  Tth  certur-  ' 
short  period  when  Byzantine  reestablished  i״  thec-o  cי■tי■e״\hp 
awtkarxty  Imperial  authority  whirrh  Home  had  left  . The-  resto>’ed  oui+e'^a 
, nppber  of  ״e  damaged  edifices  and  it  1־  due  to  t^-.eir ־ ־f ״Sh  T ?'Lf  - 40״f 
the  otherwise  de-troyed  Roma?:  remains  are  still  preserved. 

'^nd־'pa3ses  ïhruo'îî  sornff-  t^e  •S"’ י- is  0°^^  continuously 

o • י .it-  - 0 . , oasis  of  the  whole  countiv׳■ 

dan  7wr , .ו8ף ■ .■îornian  nnd  !■/.avå♦.  ',.hen  we  passes’  1t  was  iust  ^ /•♦U 

market  day־  . H-andreds  of  natives  had ״־ ־e  tob-,,il  1 age  T bh  ־•ijd  mid ״? ־h 

an.  omestic  animals.  In  this  moment  I am  especially  sorr״  th.t  .רד״  the  fine 

Pierres  I from  this  trln  -״.״e  ,til-  ־>.  E-iroJe  and״ urobabl־־,  loït  because 

It  IS  almost  impossible  to  deserve  you  til  these  bargaining  and  gestiLlatine 

^ “ wabohu  of  merchandise,  men  ,and  animlls . Cut  oJ  the  ^ 

road  there  were  hundreds  of  Arabs  and  !:erbers.m  riding  on  little  mules  or  hor-es 

b;«åh  '®?"־ ״ ' ״ "יC־t“unrigh.t  to  rrevir^e,; 

buffalo  skin  slippers  irom  slipping  off  their  feel,  nost  0^  them' nroudlv 

purchased  camel  or  mule  which  was  heavilv  loaded‘ with‘;!! 
sorts  of  precious  merchandise.  ■׳  ^ -i  vxli.  a1  l 
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Ever;׳’t>in2  v?  had  seen  until  now  was  somehow  famil.irar  to  ^Ij^,  Already  before 
_0in2  to  Tripoli  Q had  seen  R01׳an  ruins  and  tropioal  vegetation,  %7  had  /־ 
certain  idea  of  veiled  Arab  ־women  and  oriental  life  - but  Tripoli  still  kept 
a';1  adventure  for  which  couldn't  be  compared  with  anythin^^  v?  had  seen 
before. 

Gharian  ■׳לי  left  the  city  in  the  morn  in ״ ״or  a trip  to  the  interior.  first 

crdessed  the  fertile  regions  of  the  coast,  tlien  about  50  miles  of  treeless 

plains  were  we  didn't  see  any  life  at  all  only  occasionally  a few  beduins, 

nomades  homeless  nomades,  unstable  and  primitive  as  men  thousands  of  years  ago. 

״ , , , About  RC  miles  south  of  the  coast  we  suddenly  came  to  the  foot  af  a hi״h 

Lie  0 0 ת e ' fc׳  w 

mountain  range  which  raises  from  the  plisin  without  any  foothills,  not  unlike 

the  mountains  here  in  Colorado  . The  road  raises  guickly  in  pin  curves  to 

an  elevation  of  about  5^500  feet  and  we  then  were  on  a large  plateau  which 

gradually  slows  down  southward  to  the  iEsart . Sahara  desert.  This  mountain 

range  isthe  so-calles  Ghebel  and  soon  \7e  approached  the  most  important 

Gasr  uharianplace  in  this  region,  Gasr  GhCirian.  here  the  Italians  keep  a large  garrison 

to  watch  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  here  they  have  built  quite 

a number  of  modern  famr  houeses  for  the  Italian  farmer  who  have  settled  here 

to  cultivate  tabacco  and  aiii*atxs8sxx  olive  trees. 

''J^P’ian  But  only  a few  yards  from  this  new  village  >««  the  old  xiiiagax  Arabic 

regrinna  village  of  Gharian  and  the  Jewish  village  of  Tegrinna.  To  see  this  two  old 

villages  has  been  the  special  purpose  of  our  drive  into  the  interior.  Eecarxse 

here,  not  even  100  miles  from  the  most  modern  section  of  Tripoli,  live 

.(îrabic  aiid  Jev/ish  cave  dv/ellers  in  sub teEraTi*''^dwel lings  as  primitivly  as 

human  beings  possibly  can  live.  The  Paeblo  houses  in  the  American  Southwest 

for  instance  are  much  superior  to  those  dwellings  of  the  African  cave  dwellers  , 

description  '"ehen  approaching  G':  arian  it  is  very  dmfficult  td  realise  that  there  is  a 
of  the  vill . village . Three  hundred  yards  away  it  lokk.3  like  slight  rolling  ground  spotted 
occasionally  vmth  date  palms  and  olive  trees.  Coming  neo,rer  we  suddenly 
s'oppod  before  ^ big  square  holes  which  were  diig  into  the  ground  about  ^!0-3C 
-■pâ^׳^deep.  The  base  of  these  holes  is  about  800  - GOO^eet  large  and  forms 
he  courtyard  of  the  subterranean  dwelling.  On  all  sides  of  the  J?ard  ere 
spacious  rooms  dug  out  from  the  sidevralls  and  theye  are  bedrooms,  stables 
and  sÿorprooras  . The  whole  structure  of  the  dv/elling  is  an  adaption  of  the 
Arabic  house  to  underground  caves.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  dy/ellingsie  ere 
tunneled  paths  which  begin  somewhere  at  the  surface  and  v>*v«r ־i-y 

down  to  the  courtyard.  Borne  of  the  houses  have  2 stories  or  rathe״׳־  they  are  ^ 

dug  deeper  with  one  room  above  the  other,  very  mach  like  two  storj׳■  houses 
built  overground.  The  second  story.  ist־=  reached  by  a paimxiag  series  of 
palm  logs  jutting  out  from  the  walls,  very  much  like  Eextain  at  certain  Indiaw 
houses  in  this  region  here.  The  most  importait  part  of  the  dwelling  is  the 
courtyard  in  which  the  inhabitants  ־oractically  spent  most  of  their  time.  Iden, 
women,  children  as  v/ell  as  sheeps,  goats,  mules  and  camels  find  here  shadow 
aiid  CGiplness  diiring  the  day.  The  caves  themselves  are  very  cool  in  surmner  but 
warm  and  comfortable  in  Vt'inter.  And  as  the  whole  Ghebel  region  is  about  half 
a mile  above  sea  level  the  winters  sometimes  get  khü  rather  cold  and  the 
^l^ights  chilly  even  in  summer. 

inhabitants  ^ course,  climbed  down  to  one  0|  the  courtyards.  In  the  center  was  an 
‘old  gasoline  t.ank  which  served  as  cistern.  There  vrere  all  kin^s  of  animals, 
and  of  course  a lot  of  children  of  all  ages,  some  of  them  very  beautiful. 

They  werer. 't  shy  a״  all  and  proudly  posed  for  snapshots,  liappy  to  get  after- 
wards  a péâce  of  chocolate  or  some  candies  .(Children  in  both  villages,  in 
the  Arabic  ■and  the  Jewish  one  look  very  alike,  they  wear  the  same  kinds  of 
cheap  jewelry  orned  with  the  Türkis’!  crescent.  But  in  the  Arabic  village 
alle  the  v/omen  disajipeared  of  course  immediately  at  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers . 

Here  in  these  cave  dwel’.ings  pages  of  civilization  really  are  turned  back 
and  life  can  be  seen  bare  of  all  luxury,  as  primitive  and  simple  as  it  can 
be  imagined. 
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The  women  chush  the  grain,  press  the  olives  :”or  their  01ר  and  weave  with  the 
ear.ne  primitive  toils  which  the^׳■  already  had  in  the  times  of  the  Bible.  Buring 
the  gathering  of  the  dates  the”  women  are  extremely  busy  because  lihe  in  most 
oriental  ooraiaunities  most  of  the  work  falls  to  theim. 

The  Jewish  community  in  Tegrinna  has  about  4C0  members  and  she  of  course 
has  her  own  synagogue , whic}י  one  of  the  men  proudly  showed  us.  Tt  is  more  than 
400  years  oli  snd  as  all  the  other  buildings,  completely  dug  out  from  the 
ground.  The  holy  shrine,  which  contains  the  Bible  is  a little  cave  itself 
closed  by  a wooden  door.  The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  a few  wooden 
benches,  some  oil  lamps  and  this  shrine  with  Bible. 

Up  in  the  sunlight  again  we  found  ourselves  near  a very  deep. well.  A few 
women,  deenly  veiled  , let  down  several  jars  identical  in  shape  with  the 
■Roman  amphorae  of  more  than  tv/o  thousand  years  ago.  The  gestures  of  the 
women  were  very  slow  and  beautiful.  Time  seemed  to  have  stand  àtill  here  for 
thousands  of  years  . It  was  a scene  of  the  Bible.  - And  all  this  only  a few 
hours  from  the  most  modern  buildings  in  Tripoli. I It  was  hardly  believable, 

l-'hy  have  poeple  in  this  region  bui  It  their  dwellings  below  the  earth 
instead  above  the  ground? 

There  are  different  reasons.  This  high  plateau  is  especially  exposed  to  the 
hot  and  cruel  winds  sfxthB  from  the  Sahara,  the  Ghibli.  These  caves  are 
li:^e  the  windowless  Arabic  houses,  an  excellent  protection  against  the  Ghiblé, 
because  tbe  hot  wind,  doesn’t  enter  the  subterranean  holes. 

The  second  reason  is  that  these  dwellings  can  very  easily  be  defended 
against  agressors.  There  is  another  region  in  Uorth-Africa,  in  southern 
Timisia,  where  a rather  great  nmber  of  natives  lives  in  caves  tibo.  But  these 
Tunisian  troglodytes  do  not  dug  out  their  caves  from  the  TüvTtb  ground  but  live 
in  more  or  less  natural  caves,  in  the  Mahatma  MMountains.  They  are  savage 
and  suspicious  and  some  tribes  of  them  are  the  most  unhuman  beings  known  on 
earth.  Still  to=day  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  their  d-wellinf^s.  Put  the 
cave  dwellers  in  the  Ghebel  region  are  peaceful  and  fåredni  friendly. 

There  have  been  a lot  of  guesses  concerning  the  origin  of  these  troglodytes. 
Some  think  they  are  descendants  of  ancient  cave  dwellers  which  probably  have 
lived  in  this  mountains  and  valleys  many  thousand  years  ago.  Others  think 
that  Arabs , Berbecse  and  Jews,  which  later  came  to  this  country,  adapted  a 
form  of  livingthey  foandcChece  whi.;h  they  found  there  and  which  seemed 
especially  fit  for  this  special  climate  and  easy  to  defend  against  attacking 
ennemies,  I myself  believe  that  this  second  version  comes  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  first  one. 

Notth  - Africa  and  the  entire  Sahara  region  is  still  an  open  field  for 
research.  There  are  still  many  lost  and  forgotten  civilizations  to  discover 
and  to  study  and  only  after  we  have  been  able  to  link  them  up  we  will  under-  j 
stand  all  what  thev  have  to  tell  us. This  region  has  clayed  an  important  patt 
in  h^גman  history  ever  since  its  very  beginning.  There  have  been  ganExxtiHJSx 
aï  slaves  and  hhhbhhhhlß  conquerors,  humble  cave  dwellers  and  arrogant  Roman 
citizens,  rדרtlo 1 יד!  lades  ״ni  fanatic  Moslems,  hegro  slaves  and  modern 
colonists,  they  all  have  wàlked  over  this  comparatively  very  small  spot  of 
earth  and  each  generation  has  left  its  more  or  less  visible  marks,  each 
generation  has  added  something  to  the  atmosphere  of  this  strange  and  wonder= 
ful  country, 

But  \'\e  desert  has  been  stronger  than  all  0:^  them.  The  Sahara  has  seen 
theni  come  and  pass , has  seen  them  live  and  die , but  it  is  also  due  to  the 
Sahar;  that  the  remains  of  these  past  generations  have  been  saved.  The 
sands  of  the  desert  which  buried  the  civilizations  also  preserved  them  for 
future  generations  and  it  is  entirely  up  to  us  to  remain  untouched  and  to  take 
it  merely  as  a sensation  what  yie  dug  out  from  the  desert  sand  or  to  see  the 
warning  finger  of  the  past  v/hich  remains  us,  that  all  human  achievment  hao 
beautiful  it  may  be  must  perish  and  that  only  the  most  humble  ones, the  cave 
dwellers  and  the  nomadesseem  to  have  a never  changing  , an  eternal  form  of 
living. 
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TRIPOLI 


I,  Introduction 

f•  oamo  to  Tripoli  at  the  end  of  a trip  which  had  lead  u8  through  whole  Italy 
and  Sicily  and  hawing  teen  already  so  many  wonderful  things  we  didn’t  expect 
to  find  something  more  beautiful  in  North-Africa.  But  we  were»  mistaken.  Because 
when  we  left  Tifcoli  we  felt  that  this  has  been  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  thrilling  adventure  of  the  whole  trip. 

The  Libyan  coast  is  one  of  the  few  spots  on  earth  where  we  are  able  to  see 
and  to  experience  not  only  the  remains  of  one  great  ancient  civilization, as  we 
see  it  in  Italy  where  the  ruins  remind  us  every  !ainute  of  the  past  splendeur  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  here  at  the  Rorth- African  coatft  , in  Tripoli,  we  can  see 
four  entirely  different  periods  of  human  civilisation,  vividly  alive,  close 
together  on  one  small  spot  of  earth. 

There  is  the  new  city  of  Tripoli,  a fine  example  of  modem  colonization j there 
are  the  old  quarters  of  the  city,  where  life  has  not  changed  since  the  middle 
ages;  there  are  only  a few  miles  away,  in  Leptis  Magna  and  Sabratha,  the  perhaps 
moat  wonderful  ruins  on  earth  which  certainly  siirpass  the  beauty  of  x{ome;  and 
only  about  a hundred  miles  south  of  the  most  modem  sections  of  Tripoli,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  desert,  there  are  ancient  cave  dwellers,  men,  women,  children 
and  anijaals  living  in  holes  dug  out  from  the  ground  and  their  standard  of  civil- 
ization  can  only  be  coiapeured  with  the  times  of  the  Bible. 

My  purpose  is  not  only  to  describe  you  all  the  very  beautiful  things  and  inter» 

. esting  things  I have  seen  , but  I hope  to  be  able  to  nuike  you  feel  a little  bit 
of  the  thrill  I felt  and  hutiasxfxxntxtBxcaiixyKnxxsttaxtia  the  irresistible 
feeling  I got  there  that  eivilisation  and  culttire  are  things  that  grow,  flourish 
and  vanish  and  come  again  , but  that  no  power  on  earth  is  able  to  give  them 
stability  and  that  as  seen  as  mankind  is  turning  away  from  their  underlying 
principles  civilization  and  culture  will  perish  in  that  epoch  and  nobody  can 
hinder  it . 
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II,  State  of  Trlppli. 

la  The  now  Italian  colony  of  Libya  comprises  2 districts,  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica, 

and  extends  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  French  Tunis  in  the  west  to 
English  Egypt  in  the  east  and  south  it  extends  into  the  Sahara  desert  to  French 
West  Africa  and  the  Soudan,  The  whole  territory  covers  about  420,000  sqare  miles, 
dation  that  is  about  4 times  as  large  as  Colorado,  but  it  only  has  a population  of 

about  700,000  - 800.000  poéple  which  practically  lives  in  the  few  towns  and  oasis 
.ivation  gcattered  over  a territory  one  ninth  as  large  as  the  USA.  The  greater  part  of 

the  country  is  deserted,  and  the  total  area  under  cultivation  covers  only  a few 
percent  of  the  territory  formerly  cultivated  by  the  Roman  Empire. 

iwory  Libya  has  practically  always  been  a colony.  It  has  been  ruled  subsequently  by 

the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Byzantinians,  Arabs,  Spaniards,  Knights  of  Malta  and 
the  Turks.  After  the  Turko-Italian  war  in  1912  it  became  an  Italian  colony.  But 
ilians  the  tribes  in  the  interior  have  been  txirbulent  ever  Sj.nce  and  still  in  1932 

I Arabs  Marshall  Badoglio  who  later  on  became  famous  in  the  Abbessinian  war  and  who  then 
was  fovernor  of  Libya  reported  officially  that  the  colony  had  not  yet  been  • 
entirely  pacified.  However  we  had  the  impression  that  in  the  coastal  region 
the  relation  between  Italians  and  Arabs  was  rather  frieddly  and  it  seems  thtt 
the  Italians  have  profited  by  some  of  the  mistakes  made  by  other  European 
powers  in  other  Mohammedan  countries  and  that  they  lived  on  better  terms  with  the 
Arabs  as  for  instance  the  Turks,  though  they  have  a different  religion. 

)oli  and  It  may  interest  you  that  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  also  played  a certain  role  in 
5A.  the  history  of  this  country.  It  was  near  this  pott  that  the  USA.  had  their 

first  big  naval  engagement  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Independece  War.  Tripoli 
then  was  a great  piraticàl  stronghold  and  levied  its  tribute  on  all  the  ships 
of  the  Mediterramean.  During  the  last  dsiys  of  John  Adams  presidency  they  had 
captxired  a few  American  ships  and  therefore  in  1801  the  USA.  formally  declared 
war  and  sent  Commodore׳  Decatur  across  the  Atlantic  to  punish  the  pirates. 
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69ë^  City  ׳ W•  arrlv«d  in  Tripoli  via  Sivil^  and  Malta  on  a splandid  bright  morning  in 
־ur  TrlyüLi  April  and  the  first  view  of  the  city  18  very  impressive.  The  city  is  built 

on  a sloping  peninsula,  the  houses  running  around  a beautiful  bay, guarded  by 
rocky  Islands  which  rise  like  sentinels  out  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  On  one 
Mazzo  end  of  the  bay  18  the  old  Palaj^zo,  a huge  fortification  of  Turkish  origin  from 

which  we  had  a most  wonderful  view  over  the  city  and  the  oasis,  on  the  other  end 
kabash  of  the  bay  is  the  so-called  Kabash,  a fortified  castle  containing  the  government 
offices.  Between  the  two  ends,  inside  of  the  horns  of  the  natural  crescent,  runs 
Promenada  al  ong  the  water  the  beautiful  modern  Promenada  Volpis,  named  for  Count  Volpi  dl 
Misurata,  who  was  the  first  after  war  governor  of  Tripoli,  Immediately  behind  the 
Buildings  Promenada  raises  a marvellous  chain  of  modem  buildings,  among  them  the  theatre, 
bankbuildings , Hotels  &c.  At  night  all  the  glittering  light  which  are  reflected 
in  the  water  of  the  sea  make  a most  beautiful  impression  which  can  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  famous  resorts  across  the  Meditecranean  at  the  Riviera,  With  a 
grand  gesture, indeed,  the  Italians  have  here  laid  out  the  beginnings  of  a Libyan 
Monte  Carlo. 

arohltec-  Howevaz‘  it  must  be  appreciated  that  the  Italians  nowhere  attempted  to  transplant 
ture  Europeem  architectuie  to  the  North-Afrlcan  colony  but  that  they  reàlly  started 

something  new  and  vibrantly  alive.  The  older  buildings  are  easily  distinguishable, 
because  they  are  of  definite  Moorish  design,  whereas  the  newer  ones  are  distinctly 
modem,  plain,  with  simple  white  walls,  the  modem  structure  adapted  to  the  Arabic 
type  of  buildings.  Some  3000  private^EHÜÜffRjlgM  dwellings  and  200  apartmenthouses 
have  been  recently  completed.  The  small  houses  are  Intended  for  Italys  future 
immigratiéng  population. 

streets  Modem  Tripoli's  main  street,  the  Via  Zizia,  has  an  atmosphere  of  real  brisknes 
despite  the  many  white-robed  figures  of  Arabs  which,  with  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
east  move  down  the  arcaded  sidewalks.  The  shops  are  unusually  smart  and  one  every- 
where  has  the  feeling  to  be  in  a place  where  things  are  being  done. 

Though  Italy  got  the  country  axiyxlxxiS  already  in  1912  colonization  and  agric- 

- climate ultural  development  only  started  after  the  world  war.  The  climate  of  the  cultivate 

66f areas  at  the  coast  and  in  the  oasis  is  similiar  to  that  in  southern  Italy  and 

Sicily  but  hotter  in  summer.  The  desert  coimtry  is  in  many  parts  crossed  by  a 
large  network  of  so-called^uidans",  deep  and  picturesque  valleys  which  generally 
have  plenty  of  water  during  the  raining  season.  Probably  the  climate  differed 
quite  a lot  in  the  days  when  Tripoli  still  was  a Roman  province .There  is  a popular 
belief  in  the  city  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez-Canal  changed  the  climate,  Tripoli 
certainly  was  in  fomer  times  a more  wooded  country,  and  contained  more  streams 
which  later  and  more  careless  inhabitants  have  allowed  to  perish.  Therefore  the 
water  problem  has  been  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  for  the  Italians  in 
1נ  rt  order  to  re-fertilize  the  country.  Libya  always  has  exported  a lot  of  its  natural 
products  and  Italy  tries  to  Increase  it.  They  now  export  tabacco,  henna,  wool, 
tanned  and  unfinished  hides,  dates,  olives,  mats  and  salt  and  espa±to 

gras  from  which  the  finest  quality  of  paper  is  manufactured.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  in  condiderable  numbers  and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  excellent  horses 
and  mules.  Ostrich  feathers  eure  brought  overland  from  the  interior  which  are  packe< 
highways  and  ayed  and  shipped  from  Bengasi  and  Tripoli,  To  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  and  troupe  the  Italians  soon  built  a netwo-k  of  highways  all 
throughout  the  country.  In  March  1937  Musseline  visited  the  colony  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  translibyan  highway  which  now  extends  2000  miles  from  the  Egyptian 
to  the  Tunåsian  frontier. 


Since  about  ten  years  Italy  has  tried  and  succe^ed  in  making  Trioli  a place  for 
pleasure  trips  and  there  is  now  every  year  the  most  famous  automeblle  race  in 
Exirope:  the  Race  of  Tripoli‘ 

There  live  now  already  about  30.000  Italieuis  constantly  in  the  city  whose  whole 

j^.Th|  r||t  are.^a^^^  lerbers^^ 
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ßtoiTTtty־־“  W•  arrivad  in  Tripoli  via  Sicilÿ  and  Malta  on  a splondid  bright  morning  in 
‘ ־or  •Trlpdi  i^ril  and  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  very  impressive•  The  city  is  built 

on  a sloping  peninsula!  the  houses  running  around  a beautiful  bay !guarded  by 
rocky  Islands  which  rise  like  sentinels  out  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  On  one 
Bdazzo  end  of  the  bay  is  the  old  Palajczo!  a huge  fortification  of  Turkish  origin  from 

which  we  had  a most  wonderful  view  over  the  city  and  the  oasis;  on  the  other  end 
Kabash  of  the  bay  is  the  so-called  Kabash!  a fortified  castle  containing  the  government 
offices.  Between  the  two  ends!  inside  of  the  horns  of  the  nat\ural  crescent!  r\1n8 
Promenada  al  ong  the  water  the  beautiful  modern  Promenada  Volpis!  named  for  Count  Volpi  di 
Misiurata!  who  was  the  first  after  war  governor  of  Tripoli.  Immediately  behind  the 
nulldings  Promenada  raises  a marvellous  chain  of  modem  buildings,  among  them  the  theatre! 

baukbulldings , Hotels  &c•  At  night  all  the  glittering  light  which  are  reflected 
in  the  water  of  the  sea  make  a most  beautiful  impression  which  can  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  famous  resorts  across  the  Meditevranean  at  the  Biviera.  With  a 
grand  gesture ,indeed,  the  Italians  have  here  laid  out  the  beginnings  of  a Libyan 
Monte  Carlo. 

architec•  Hovevsf  it  must  be  appreciated  that  the  Italians  nowhere  attempted  to  transplant 
ture  European  architeotuie  to  the  North-African  colony  but  that  they  reàlly  started 

something  new  and  vibrantly  alive.  The  older  buildings  are  easily  distinguishable, 
because  they  are  of  definite  Moorish  design,  whereas  the  newer  ones  are  distinctly 
modem,  plain,  with  simple  white  walls,  the  modem  structure  adapted  to  the  Arabic 
type  of  buildings.  Some  3000  private^IHiHtlgjii  dwellings  and  200  apartmenthouses 
have  been  recently  completed.  The  small  houses  are  intended  for  Italys  future 
immlgratiAng  population. 

streets  Modem  Tripoli's  main  street!  the  Via  Zizia,  has  an  atmosphere  of  real  brisknes 
desoite  the  many  white-robed  figures  of  Arabs  which,  with  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
east  move  down  the  arcaded  sidewalks.  The  shops  are  unusually  smart  and  one  every- 
where  has  the  feeling  to  be  in  a place  where  things  are  being  done. 

Though  Italy  got  the  country  ■niyxinxii  already  in  1912  colonization  and  agric- 
- climate  ultural  development  only  started  after  the  world  war.  The  climate  of  the  cultivate 

S6f areas  at  the  coast  and  in  the  oasis  is  similiar  to  that  in  southern  Italy  and 

Sicily  but  hotter  in  summer.  The  desert  country  is  in  many  parts  crossed  by  a 
laurge  network  of  so-called^uidans",  deep  and  picturesque  valleys  which  generally 
have  plenty  of  water  diiring  the  raining  season.  Probably  the  climate  differed 
quite  a lot  in  the  days  when  Tripoli  still  was  a Homan  province .There  is  a popular 
belief  in  the  city  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez-Canal  changed  the  climate.  Tripoli 
certainly  was  in  fomer  times  a more  wooded  country,  and  contained  more  streams 
which  later  and  more  careless  inhabitants  have  allowed  to  perish.  Therefore  the 
water  problem  has  been  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  for  the  Italians  in 
M3  rt  order  to  re-fertilize  the  country.  Libya  always  has  exported  a lot  of  its  natxxral 
products  and  Italy  tries  to  Increase  it.  They  now  export  tabacco,  henna!  wool, 
tanned  and  unfinished  hides,  dates,  olives,  aiats  and  salt  and  esparto 

gras  from  which  the  finest  quality  of  paper  is  manufactured.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  in  condiderable  numbers  and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  excellent  horses 
and  mules.  Ostrich  feathers  are  brought  overland  from  the  interior  which  are  packet 
highways  and  ayed  amd  shipped  from  Bengasi  and  Tripoli.  To  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  and  troups  the  Italians  soon  built  a netw0'״k  of  highways  all 
throughout  the  country.  In  March  1937  Musseline  visited  the  colony  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  translibyan  highway  which  now  extends  2000  miles  from  the  Egyptian 
to  the  Ttuiéslan  frontier. 

Since  about  ten  years  Italy  has  tried  and  succeided  in  making  Trioli  a place  for 
pleasure  trips  and  there  is  now  every  year  the  most  famous  automebile  race  in 


Europe:  the  Race  of  Tripoli* 

There  live  now  already  about  30.000  Italians  constantly  in  the  city  whose  whole 
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for  th•  Barbary  harems  and  later  on  black  men  for  this  continent.  Probably 
some  of  them  have  been  sold  in  Tripoli  or  have  been  able  to  escape  and  to 
remain  in  the  city. 

Old  city  of  After  all  I have  told  you  till  now  you  may  have  got  the  impression  that 
Tripoli  this  city  is  mostly  modem,  a steurtlng  poit  for  further  colonization  as  we 
have  it  for  instance  in  Palestine.  But  the  special  charm  of  Tripoli  is  that 
just  around  the  comer  , iaxtkazakdxci  there  is  a totally  different  world. 
Different  in  appearance,  language,  customs  and  culttre.  Cocqpeured  with  Algeria 
and  Tunisia  this  country  has  only  been  for  a rather  short  time  \1nder  European 
government  and  this  may  be  the  reasdn  that  it  has  not  yet  been  Influenced 
by  the  Exiropeans  and  has  still  kept  his  typical  oriental  character. 

division  ihto  The  old  town  on  Two  sides  is  still  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  16th 
qiusarters  century  and  even  the  former  queurters  of  Punies,  Romans  and  Berbers  are  still 
to  be  seen.  According  to  the  general  oriental  habit  the  old  town  still  to-day 
is  divided  into  separat  quarters  . Arabs,  Jews,  Greek  and  Ualteseans,  each  of 
them  have  their  own  quarters.  And  this  is  not  only  a habit  båt  also  a necessit/ 
because  the  different  nationalities  do  not  always  live  very  peacefully  togetheו 
There  are  for  instance  continuous  quarrels  between  Arabs  and  Jews  and  oây  dur• 
ing  the  last  years  have  the  Italians  been  able  to  stop  the  slaughtering  of 
Jews  by  fanatic  Arabs. 


clothes  of 
the  Arabs 
and  Jews 


bualdings  As  far  as  buildings  are  concerned  there  is  no  difference  between  Jewish 

and  Arab  quarters,  only  the  presence  of  a mosque  or  a synagogue  indicates  the 
kind  of  poeple  living  in  this  special  section.  The  Arabic  houses  have  almost 

is  in  this  court  where  the  Arab  women  spent  most  time  of  th'יlr  life.  The 
windowless  construction  la  also  a very  fine  protection  against  the  Ghibli, 
the  hot  wind  of  the  Sahara  which  at  certain  times  blows  into  the  city  Immense 
quantities  of  very  fine  desert  sand  which  penetrates  every  ordinary  door  and 
ewery  window. 

clothes  of  The  Arab  man  ordinary  wears  a coarse  shirt,  a woolen  bumus  and  a red  fez. 
the  Arabs  The  Jews  mostly  wear  a black  robe  Instead  of  the  burnus  and  a black  fez  lnstea< 

and  Jews  of  the  red  one. This  is  due  to  regulations  by  former  Turkish  sultan8,1d10  by 

pain  of  death,  had  enforced  this  kind  of  dress  upon  the  Jewish  population. 

Both,  Arab  and  Jewish  women,  wear  tunicas,  held  together  by  a belt  and  they 
have  an  oblong  cloth  of  linnen  in  different  colors  over  the  head.  Arab  women 
of  course  are  always  veiled. 

ÿrei' *»rat ions  However  this  little  story  may  explain  you  how  diffieult  is  for  strangers 

foi  assover  to  distinguish  Arabs  and  Jews  in  this  city.  A few  weeks  after  our  return 

from  this  trip  I found  an  article  about  Tripoli  in  a German  newspaper  signed 

by  a young  man  who  has  been  there  at  the  same  as  we.  He  wrote  very  enthusiastic 

cally  about  the  obvious  desire  of  all  Arabs  in  Tripoli  to  keep  there  houses 
klean.  He  said  that  he  observed  everywhere  in  the  streets  women  and  children 
cleaning  and  washing  householdgoods , and  furniture.  But  he  evidently  overlookeC 
that  Arab  Women  never  appear  unveiled  and  this  of  course  have  been  Jewish  wome>ו 
who  prepared  the  house  for  the  Passover  holidays. 


North-Africa  is  a country  of  intense  color  and  blinding  sunlight,  therefore 
most  of  the  streets  are  covered  with  mattings  or  actually  built  over  like 
great  vaults  and  lighted  here  and  there  by  holes  in  the  roofs. 


consist  of  streets  which  are  10  - 15  feet  wide  with  white 
The  main  business  streets  in  the  Arab  and  Jewish  quarters 
stone  while  ledges  about  three  feet  high  run  along  the  walls 
There  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are  displayed  and  customers  and 
sitting  there  together,  bargaining  and  talking  for  hours. 

, where  most  of  the  daily  work  is  done  by  the  ■omen,  men  have 
and  bai'gaiuing  is  one  of  their  chief  occupations. 


The  bazaars 
vaulted  roofs, 
are  paved  with 
of  the  houses, 
shop  owners  are 
In  this  country 
plenty  of  time 
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artisans  All  th#  artisans  work  in  very  tiny  boxliks  shops  and  •ach  occupation  has 

its  own  quarters.  In  one  street  there  are  only  Shoemakers,  in  the  other 
street  only  silversmiths,  in  a third  one  only  tailors.  Mawxpximiiixaxaama 
aixkhaxtaaisxBiay  Most  of  the  tools  are  very  primitive,  but  the  tailors  for 
instance  had  Singer  sewing  machines.  That  shows  what  good  propaganda  cem  do, 
even  in  Africai 

transporta-  While  there  are  all  means  of  modern  transportation  used  in  the  new  part  of 

tlon  the  city  - in  this  old  part  freights  are  still  carried  by  porters, cr  the  heavy 

enes  by  mules  and  camels.  Humeui  working  power  is  cheap  in  the  ôrient  and  nobodv 
is  in  a hurry.  ' 

The  main  business  street  in  the  old  town  in  the  Souk=olaTurk  which  centaines 
many  shops,  the  most  frequented  Turkish  bath  and  the  Mosque  ef  Mohammed  Pa= 
dcha  which,  as  most  of  the  mosques,  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

lour-mill  One  day,  when  walking  through  the  streets,  we  stepped  threugh  an  arched 

hole  in  the  wall  and  found  ourselves  in  a room  which  first  looked  like  a 
stable.  But  ist  was  a mill,  a flour  mill.  In  the  center  of  the  place  wjiere 
£ great  stones,  as  big  as  cart  wheels  and  about  £ feet  thick.  There  was  a 

hopper  above  the  top  stone  from  which  the  Wkaat  poured  down  into  a hole  in  the 

upper  stone  and  the  grain  was  grown  as  the  2 stones  moved  around,  one  on  the 
other.  The  moving  power  was  a e-amel,  hitched  to  a long  bar  that  moved  the  top 
stone.  The  camel  had  two  cups  of  closely  wo^7en  basket  over  his  eyes  so  that 

it  practically  walked  around  blindfolded.  This  method  has  already  been  used 

in  the  times  of  the  Bible  and  centuries  of  habit  lay  behind  thàsprimitive 
apjiliance. 

Arch  of  Marcus  Not  far  from  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Pa3cha  rises  the  famous  four  fronted 


flour-^ill 


Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  . At  this  place  has  once  been  the  center  of  the 
ancient  city  oA  Oea,  which  together  with  Sabratha  and  Leptis  Magna  formed 
tiie  ״ Tri-poli״,  the  "three  city  town".  This  Arch  is  the  most  remarcable 
relic  of  Roman  days  in  the  city  . It  has  been  errected  b in  164  A.D.  by  a 
loyal  Roman  citizen,  a custom  officer,  in  the  honor  of  the  Emperor  Marc 
Aiu-el.  The  Arch  reaches  more  than  20  feet  above  the  street  level  and  is 
said  to  extend  as  much  as  that  below  the  surface.  The  common  African  fondness 
for  whitewash  whdèh  hurried  beauty  of  all  kinds  has  not  spared  this  finר 
relic  and  the  drifting  desert  sand  has  caused  much  additional  dammage. 

However  it  is%  still  a beautiful  building  and  even  the  cabaretjp  the  vine- 
shop  and  the  coal  store  which  now  are  installed  inside  haven't  been  able  to 
deprive  it  entirely  from  its  former  beauty. 

This  Arch  is  only  one  of  the  loss  important  Roman  antiquities  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  whole  ration  is  full  of  ruins,  of  tombs, 
arches,  columns,  pavements  and  sculptures  xxfxkS§n{kxmext  of  them  are  covered 
by  resistless  daxxaxtxxaxd  moving  desert  sands  or  white  washed  and  epoiled 
by  carelessness,  Ignorance  and  fanatism. 

Therefore  is  waa*5ndescribable  thrilling  when  after  a drive  of  about 
three  hours  we  arrived  in  the  most  ’״ondorful  ancient  city  of  Leptis  Magna. 

This  city  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  only  a fan  centuL’y  after  Rome  herfelf 
and  for  some  time  was  even  a rival  of  Carthage. 

The  existence  of  a burried  city  was  discovered  by  a French  archeologist  only 
100  years  ago.  But  Turkey  ruled  Tripoli  at  that  time  and  as  she  strictly 
prohibited  any  excavation  the  city  actually  has  been  discovered  only  after 
1920  when  Italy  started  the  excavation. 


Aurelius 
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situation and  Whan  tha  city  was  found  sha  was  covared  with  4-5  yards  of  desert  sand  , 
population  Sha  once  had  about  100.000  - 300.000  inhabitants  and  extended  from  2 miles 
in  one  direction  to  1^  miles  in  another,  and  she  has  been  one  of  finest 
colonial  cities  Rome  ever  possessed.  Leptis  aiagna  has  therefore  played  a 
history  prominent  part  in  the  Roman  history.  In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 

it  received  Cato  the  Younger  with  the  remains  of  the  Pompeyan  forces  after 
Pharsalus  in  48  B.C.  and  Julius  Caosar  then  imposed  an  annual  contribution 
of  300.000  measures  of  oil  on  tho  city.  She  has  heen  made  a Oolony  bv  Trajan, 
Septimus  Sev.  but  as  she  stands  now  she  is  the  creation  of  the  Emperor  Septimus" Severus . 

He  himself  was  born  in  heptis  Maipia  in  146  A.D.,  when  Punic  was  still  the 
language  of  the  coxmtry . And  he  was  the  first  Roman  Emperor  learned  Latin 
as  a foreign  tongue. 

palace  of  Hisppalace  has  been  discovered  in  19£4.  At  the  main  entrance  there  is  a 

Sept. Sev.  huge  bloc  of  granite  and  on  i♦  are  written  the  words  :״Imperator  Caesar 
Augustus  Sejiitanz  Lucius  Septimus". 

general  When  Pompeji  was  dug  from  beneath  the  ashes  of  the  Verרuviu3  it  gave  an 

impression  almost  perfect  picture  of  kixhow  tho  Romans  lived.  Leptis  Magna  if  entirely 

uncovered  will  be  of  equal  importance,  tut  the  structure  of  this  city  is 
far  more  imposing  and  there  are  much  more  valuable  works  of  art  than  any 
found  in  Pompeji.  Pompeji  after  all,  was  only  a summer  resort,  Leptis 
was  a large  and  im  or tant  city,  the  eenter  of  Rome’s  most  valuable  colony. 

She  had  a sjilendour  of  which  Rome  could  never  boast.  According  to  the  state- 
ment  of  an  authority  as  Prof.  Bruno  Roselli  of  Vasar  College  " no  hurried 
city  has  ever  yielded  anysting  like  hhisl!.  H er  solid  remains  speak  of  an 
age  of  political  stability,  commercial  expansion  and  large  scale  luxury. 

!Aost  of  the  discovered  status  and  buildings  are  of  pronounced  Homan  type 
with  a touch  of  the  öriental  and  Egyptiah.  That  gives  the  architectviro  a 
certain  grandiose  splendeur  which  cannot  even  be  found  in  Rome  herself, 
lexcription  When  entering  Leptis  Magne  a few  traces  of  the  city  walls  are  visible 

Df  the  city  to  the  west  while  on  the  north  there  haven’t  been  any  walls  so  that  the 

sea  breeze  could  sweep  the  city.  The  streets  are  on  a rather  regular  plan, 
theatre  On  the  notth  near  the  sea  can  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  theatre  and  a 

church  of  tho  Byzantine  period.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  area  are  the 

publ. baths  public  baths,  completed  in  127  A.D.  Parts  of  it  are  still  in  excellent 

preservation,  especially  the  hot  rooms  (calideria^,  the  tepid  rooms  (tepidaria 
and  the  fine  central  pool.  Some  of  the  columned  basins  are  still  intact 
and  a number  of  voluptuous  status  is  still  standing  around  the  pool  and 
looking  down  to  the  now  waterless  floor. 

South  of  the  baths  is  a large  group  of  cisterns,  dn  the  east,  near  the 
sea  is  a great  circus  and  nearby  and  amphitheatre.  The  most  imposing  and  the 
forum  most  beautiful  ruins  are  those  of  the  forum.  The  whole  square  is  surrounded 

by  a coldnade  and  on  the  oast  of  the  opno  space  is  a large  basilica, some 
300  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide  which  em  apse  at  each  end  and  fine  carved 
pilasters.  If  once  the  forum  of  Leptis  Magna  will  be  entirely  uncovered 
it  will  give  a much  better  idea  of  what  a Roman  forum  has  been  thah  even 
Rome  herself  because  in  Rome  it  never  will  be  possible  to  expose  the  whole 
forum  for  30  many  later  generations  have  errected  their  edifices  on  the 
ground  of  the  forum.  But  in  Leptis  it  will  be  possible  to  expose  the  whole 
^ity  as  311e  has  been  and  no  other  building  will  hinder  or  spoil  the  marvellous 
completemess  of  kkxauiixkkxxikyx  the  euicient  city. 

kamtkwexkxxfxkk■  On  the  southwestern  8ide״of  the,  for ura^tf4fbe^ arches 
face  the  entrance  of  a.^oniuiental  street,  * columns  30  inches  High 

have  been  aiscovered.  NoiHing  line  ׳tnem  has  ever  been  found  in  any 
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face  the  entrance  of  a.^oniuiental  stteet,  * columns  ou  inches  high 

have  been  aiscoversd.  NoiHing  line  'them  has  ever  been  found  in  any 

classical  ruin. 

Host  wonderful  and  of  a singular  impressiveness  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  port  which  lies  at  tho  mouth  of  a small  stream,  tho  Wadi  Lebda. 

This  is  the  only  Roman  harbor  ever  found  intact  and  only  after  its  discovery 
have  archeologists  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  exact  method  which  had  been 
adopted  bv  the  Romans  to  built  their  harbors  and  which  hithertd  had  been 
unknown , 


harbor 
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The quays  and  steps  leading  down  to  the  water  are  in  almost  perfect  condition  . 
Lven  the  warehouses  which  held  the  grain  are  still  standing.  On  the  western 
side  stands  a lighthouse  to  direct  the  ships  at  night  and  on  ihe  eastern  side 
is  a lit׳«־?e  Doric  temp3e  where  the  sailors  wont  to  win  tl.e  favor  of  the  gods 
bofore  putting  to  sea. 

I am  suTft  I never  willforget  the  hour  when  I was  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
the  harbor  nothing  but  the  blue  ocean  before  me,  the  immense  dunes  of  the 
Sahara  desert  behind  and  abovj  all  tho  intense  blue  African  s^y.  There  we 
forget  the  mad  frenzy  o^  of  modern  life,  Tho  old  stones  speak  to  us  in  a 
lagaage  of  their  own  and  hxJugxtaxuxxsatisfastiju  the  silence  of  the  ruins 
becomes  eloquent  and  tells  of  an  golden  age  when  men  dn  pomp  and  glory  thought 
only  of  the  day  ani  reckoned  themselves  permanently  established  - but  tho 
desert  shows  us  how  temporal  is  mem  and  all  his  hopes  and  how  lasting  is 
beauty  and  art. 

destruction  Leptis  iiagna  had  began  to  decline  before  Rome  herself  finally  fell  in 

of  the  city  476  A.D.  After  that  it  soon  became  a dead  city,  the  inhabitants  died  or 

wandered  away.  The  trees  with  which  it  was  once  surrounded  ware  cut  down  and 

there  was  nothing  left  to  prevent  the  desert  sands  to  shift  in  gradually  . 

Later  on  earthquakes  damaged  the  already  half  bmrried  buildings,  ^ut  the 
fact  that  this  lity  is  comparatively  better  preserved  than  any  other  ancient 
city  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  never  has  been  very  much  damaged  by  men. 

The  Vandals  finding  she  already  abandoned  had  no  reason  for  further  damage. 

About  800  came  the  Arabs.  Unlike  the  Barbarian  hordes  that  swept  over  Italy  . 
they  didi’t  destroy  nor  occupy  the  ruins.  The  place  has  been  contamiratod 
for  them  by  the  faci  that  Christians  once  had  lived  there.  They  only  took 
away  forty  huge  stone  coltimns  which  ware  transported  80  miles  westward  across 
the  desert  and  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  Uosque  of  Taguira  which  is 
still  standing.  Much  more  than  the  Arabs  took  later  on  the  Europeans  from 
the  ?)lendid  remains  of  the  dead  city.  In  the  17th  century  Louis  XIV  obtained 
permission  from  the  than  government  of  Tripoli  to  exprtt  to  Paris  whatever 
he  might  choose  from  the  ruins  of  Leptis.  Many  priceless  columns  now  adorn 
the  chruch  of  3t .Gemain-des-Pres . In  the  19th  century  Admiral  Smith  of  the 
English  uavyi  removed  many  more  which  afterwards  were  placed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  RirÜor. 

Leptis  is  on  the  east  of  Tripoli,  About  two  hours  motor  trip  west  of  Tripoli 
Sabratha  ir  Sabratha,  from  an  archéologie  point  of  view  scarcely  less  important  than 
Leplia.  Sabratha  is  smaller  than  Laptis  out  it  has  a certain  inyiiaacy  which 
the  larger  city  has  not  got.  Sabratha  was  a residential  town  and  her  most 
beautiful  work  of  art  is  a brightly  coloured  marble  carpet,  omed  with  the 
most  life-like  ducks,  geese  and  parrots.  The  mosaic  has  now  been  identified 
as  the  pavement  of  the  Basilica  of  Justinian,  a work  of  the  5th  century, 
recalling  the  short  period  when  Byzantine  reestablished  in  these  cities  the 
auikexity  Imperial  authority  whéth  Rome  had  left  . They  restored  quite  a 
number  of  the  damaged  eulfices  and  it  is  due  to  xheir  efforts  that  many  of 
the  otherwise  destroyed  Roman  remains  are  still  preserved. 
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oasis  between  The  road  between  Tripoli  and  Sabratha  follows  the  coast  almost  continuously 
Tripoli  and  and  passes  thruogh  sons  tff  the  mort  luxurious  oaris  of  the  whole  country,  as 
Zanzur,  Saiad,  Sorman  and  Zavia.  ^״׳ijen  we  passed  the  las*  one  it  »»as  just 
market  day  . Hundreds  of  natives  had  come  tc  village  to  buy  food  and  cloth 
and  domestic  animals.  In  this  moment  I am  especially  sorry  tliat  all  the  fine 
pictures  I brought  from  this  trip  are  still  in  Europe  and  probably  lost  bewausû 

*ifcl«ltaMywB«å1il«Kd<ede1MfeAxabaxaxj1dxBaxk«xs:^:־;xilij1gxa11iitti«xm1iiaExaxxh«x«»i 

road  there  were  hundreds  r f Arabs  and  nerbersm  riding  on  little  mules  or  horses 
without  any  saddle  of  course,  the  toes  of  their  feet  upright  to  prevent  their 
buffalo  skin  slippers  from  slipping  off  their  feel,  most  of  them  proudly 
leading  the  Just  purchased  car  el  or  mule  which  was  heavily  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  precious  merchandise. 
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Everything  we  had  seen  until  now  was  somehow  familiar  to  u9.  Already  before 
going  to  Tripoli  we  had  seen  Roman  ruins  and  tropical  vegetation,  we  had  a 
certain  idea  of  veiled  Arab  women  and  oriental  life  - but  Tripoli  still  kept 
an  adventure  for  *3  which  couldn’t  be  compared  with  anything  we  had  seen 
before . 

We  left  the  city  in  the  morning  for  a trip  to  the  interior.  We  first 
croessed  the  fertile  regions  of  the  coast,  then  about  50  miles  of  treeless 
plains  were  we  didn’t  see  any  life  at  all  only  occasionally  a few  beduins, 
homeless  nomades,  unstable  and  primitive  as  men  thousands  of  years  ago. 

About  80  miles  south  of  the  coast  we  suddenly  came  to  the  foot  af  a high 
mountain  range  which  raises  from  the  plain  without  any  foothills,  not  ur.like 
the  mountains  here  in  Colorado  . The  road  raises  quickly  in  pin  curves  to 
an  elevation  of  about  £500  feet  5u1d  we  then  were  on  a large  plateau  which 
gradually  slows  down  southward  to  the  aaxark . Sahara  desert.  This  moiuitain 
range  isthe  so-calles  Ghebel  and  soon  we  approached  the  most  important 
Gasr  GharV^wplace  in  this  region,  Gasr  Ghariun.  here  the  Italians  keep  a large  garrison 

to  watch  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  here  they  have  built  quite 
a number  of  modern  famr  houeses  for  the  Italian  farmer  who  have  settled  here 
to  cultivate  tabacco  and  aiitwstxansxx  olive  trees. 

But  only  a few  yards  from  this  new  village  are  the  old  xiilagax  Arabic 
village  of  Gharian  and  the  Jewish  vlxlago  of  Tegrinna.  To  see  this  two  old 
villages  has  been  the  spécial  purpose  of  our  drive  into  the  ii^terior.  Because 
here,  not  even  100  miles  from  the  most  mode.*n  section  of  Tripoli,  live 
Arabic  and  Jewish  cave  dwellers  in  subtsBra3f1״iwellings  as  primitivly  as 
hmaan  beings  possibly  can  live.  The  Paeblo  houses  in  the  American  Southwest 
for  instance  are  much  superior  to  those  dwellings  of  the  African  cave  dwellers  . 
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description  ׳^«hen  approaching  Gharian  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
of  the  vill. village . Three  hundred  yards  away  it  lokks  like  slight  rolling  ground  spotted 
accasionally  with  date  palms  and  olive  trees.  Coming  nearer  we  suddenly 
stopped  before  a big  square  holes  which  were  dug  into  the  ground  about  20-30 
inches  deep.  The  base  of  these  holes  is  about  800  - 900  feet  large  and  forms 
the  courtyard  of  the  subterranean,  dwelling,  0■  all  sides  of  tho  jfeird  are 
spacious  rooms  dug  out  from  the  sidewalls  and  theye  are  bedrooms,  stables 
and  sjorarooms  . The  whole  structvure  of  the  dwelling  is  an  adaption  of  the 
Arabic  house  to  underground  caves.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  dwellings»«  are 
tunneled  paths  which  begin  somewhere  at  the  surface  and  lead  circuitously 
down  to  the  courtyard.  Borne  of  the  houses  have  2 stories  or  rather  they  are 
dug  deeper  with  one  room  above  the  other,  very  much  like  two  story  houses 
built  overground.  The  second  story  ist»  reached  by  a paimxiag  series  of 
palm  logs  jutting  out  from  the  walls,  very  much  like  caxtaiw  at  •certain  Indian, 
houses  in  this  regijn  here.  The  most  importait  part  of  the  dwelling  is  the 
courtyard  in  which  the  inhabitants  practically  spent  most  of  their  time.  Men, 
women,  childjren  as  well  as  sheeps,  goats,  mules  aid  camels  find  here  shadow 
and  coolness  during  the  day.  The  caves  themselves  are  very  cool  in  summer  but 
warm  and  comfortable  in  winter.  And  as  the  whole  Ghebel  region  is  about  half 
a mile  above  sea  level  the  winters  sometimes  get  Mid  rather  cold  and  the 
bights  chilly  even  in  summer. 

Wo  of  course,  climbed  down  to  one  of  the  courtyards.  In  the  center  was  an 
inhabitant^j^  gasoline  tank  which  served  as  cittern.  There  were  all  kinfs  of  animals, 
and  of  course  a lot  of  children  of  all  ages,  some  of  them  very  beautiful. 

They  weren’t  shy  at  all  and  proudly  posed  for  snapshots,  happy  to  get  after- 
wards  a pièce  of  chocolate  or  some  candies  . Children  in  both  villages,  in 
the  Arabic  and  the  Jewish  one  look  very  alike,  they  wear  the  sane  kinds  of 
cheap  jewelry  orned  with  the  Turkish  crescent.  But  in  the  Arabic  villaige 
alle  the  women  disappeared  of  course  immediately  at  the  arrival  of  the 
strangers . 

Eere  ir.  these  cave  dwellings  pages  of  civilization  really  are  turned  back 
and  life  can  be  seen  bare  of  all  luxury , as  primitive  and  simple  as  it  can 
bo  iraag.־*ned. 
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! The 'women  ckueh  the  grain,  press  the  olives  for  their  oil  weave 

same  primitive  toils  which  they  already  had  in  the  times  of  the 

the  gathering  of  the  dates  the  women  are  extremely  busy  because  like  in  most 

oriental  communities  most  of  the  work  falls  to  them. 

The  Jewish  community  in  Tegginna  has  about  400  members  ^d  811«  0^ 
has  her  own  synagogue,  which  one  of  the  men  proudly  showed  us.  It  is  more  than 
400  years  ofi  and  as  all  the  other  buildings,  completely  dug  out  from  the 
eround  The  holy  shrine,  which  contains  the  Hübe  is  a little  cave  itself 
״־״rby  â «oLn  door!  Ih.  i־t״ior  of  the  ־o־״i־t.d  of  a few  wooden 

benches,  some  oil  lamps  and  this  shrine  with  Bible.  . ו י a f.w 

Up  in  the  sunlight  again  we  found  ourselves  near  a very  deep  well.  A few 
women,  deeply  veiled  , let  down  several  jars  identical  in  shape  with  the 
Roman  amphorae  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  ^ . 

women  were  very  slow  and  beautiful.  Time  seemed  to  have  stand  dtill  here  for 
thousands  of  years  . It  was  a scene  of  the  Bible.  - And  all  this  only  « 
hours  from  the  most  modern  buildings  in  Tripoli..  It  was  hardly  be-ieva  1 . 

Why  have  poeple  in  this  region  bui  It  their  dwellings  below  the  earth 

instead  above  the  ground?  ♦v- 

There  are  different  reasons.  This  high  plateau  is  especially  exposed  to  the 

hot  and  cruol  winds  afxtha  from  the  Sahara,  the  Ghibli.  ^’^®®®.°®J®®  . . 

like  the  windowless  Arabic  houses,  an  excellent  protection  against  the  Ghiblé, 
because  tha  hot  wind  doo3n*t  enter  the  subterranean  holes.  , , , ^ , 

The  second  reason  is  that  these  dwellings  can  very  easily  be  defended 
against  agressors.  There  is  another  rogion  in  North-Africa,  in  southern 
lunisia,  where  a rather  great  number  of  natives  lives  in  caves  tdo.  But  ^he^ 
lunisiaA  troglodytes  do  not  dug  out  their  caves  from  the  wurtb  ground  but  liv• 
j.n  more  or  less  natural  caves,  in  the  Mahatma  MIAountains,  They  are  savage 
and  suspicious  &.1d  some  trioes  of  them  arc  the  most  unhumar.  beings  known  on 
earth.  3till  to«day  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  their  dwellings.  But  the 
cave  dwellers  in  tha  Ghebel  region  are  peaceful  and  farednè  friendly. 

There  have  been  a lot  of  guesses  concerning  the  origin  of  those  troglodytes, 
borne  think  they  are  descendants  of  ancient  cave  dwellers  which  probably  have 
lived,  in  this  mountains  and  valleys  many  thausand  ye^s  ago.  Others  think 
that  Arabs ,BëafceBse  and  Jews,  which  later  came  to  this  country,  adapted  a 
form  of  livingthey  foandcthace  whi;h  they  found  there  and  which  seemed 
especially  fit  for  this  specieü.  climate  and  easy  to  defend  against  attacking 
ennemies,  I myself  believe  that  this  second  version  comes  nearer  to  the 
truth  them  the  first  one. 


Notth  - Africa  and  the  entire  Sahara  region  is  still  an  open  field  for 
research.  There  are  still  many  lost  and  forgatten  civilizations  to  discover 
and  to  studj'  and  only  after  we  have  been  able  to  link  them  up  we  will  under 
stand  all  what  they  have  to  tell  us. This  region  has  played  an  important  patt 
in  human  history  ever  since  its  very  oeginning.  There  have  been  guaxKtxsxx 
at  slaves  aixd  hVbbVThhhE  conciuerors,  humble  cave  dwellers  and  ai’rogant  Roman  | 
citizens,  rastlass  nomades  nni  fanatic  Moslems,  hegro  slaves  and  modern  > 

colonists,  they  all  hive  wàlked  over  this  comparatively  very  small  spot  of 
earth  and  each  generation  has  left  its  more  or  less  visible  marks,  each 
generation  has  added  something  to  the  atmosphere  of  this  strange  and  wonder**  , 

ful  country.  י . י י 

But  the  desert  has  been  strouger  than  all  of  them.  The  Sahara  has  seen  ! 

them  come  and  pass,  has  seen  them  llvs  and  die,  but  it  is  also  due  ; 

Sahara  that  the  remains  of  these  past  generations  have  been  saved.  J 

sands  of  the  desert  which  buried  the  civilizations  also  preserved  them  for  Î 
future  generations  ard  it  is  entirely  up  to  us  to  remain  untouched  and  to  ta}  ^ 
it  merely  as  a sensation  what  we  dug  out  from  the  desert  sand  or  to  see  the  ר 
warning  finger  of  the  past  which  remains  us,  that  all  human  achievment  hao  j 

beaut j-ful  it  may  be  must  perish  and  that  only  the  most  humble  ones, the  cave  ^ 
dwellors  and  the  nonadesseem  to  have  a never  changing  , an  eternal  form  of  ' 
living.  י 
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Jews  in  Tripoli. 
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The  events  of  the  last  years  and  recent  months,  the  per- 
manent  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  interest  of  the  V.estern 
Jerry.  :lowever  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  the  attentmon 
?/^ain  to  the  fact  thr.t  their  is  a.  Jev/ish  problem  not  only 
in  Europe  and  Palestine,  but  also  fh־־fFT^'entire  Orient  and 
especially  in  Forth-Africa  where  the  number  of  Jews  is  con- 
siderably  great#  To  unders ta.nd  their  problems  we  must  knov; 
s'ômêîhing  about  their  life,  their  habits,  their  history  - 
a,ll  this  being  of  course  entirely  different  from  the  conditions 
in  which  J9v7s  live  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 

I T:as  so  fortuna.te  tof  having  been  able  to  study  s ome 
most  i מ t e r e s t i ng  a n 4, .ma« iij^wiiwÉwwifry  J_ewish  öommunities  in 
F~b r t h ־ A f r i c à , namely  the  Jewish  community  of  the  city  of 
Tr  ipo־l,i , the  Jewish  vill.age  of  Amrus  and  the  Jeyijh^cave- 
dwellers  in  Tegrinna.  These  thr^e^brth-Afr ican  Jewish  commimitie 
all  located  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Lybia  are  not  only  vivid 
examples  of  Jwish  life  in  the  Orient  but  they  also  give  us  an 
idea  oT  Jev7is^  life  in  ancient  times#  The  standard  of  living. 


\■  Introduction 


the  occupation  and  the  habit's 'Of  t he  " G 67/  i s 11  c av  e ^ve  1 1 eTs  in 
Tegrrhha  cxx  which  live  in  hoTes  dug  out  from  the  ground 
we.n  only  be  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Bible# 

The  present  Jewish  population  in  For th-Af r ica  chiefly 
derives  from  three  great  drifts:  first,  Jews  from  Greco- 
Boman  days  and  perhaps' Punic'  long  before.  Some  of  the  cave- 
dwëülr^'g  ■ of  Tegrinna  and  the  mountains  behind  Pez  are  probably 
bscendents  of  these  ancient  Jews#  In  the  Sth  and  9th  century 
a v^avw  of  Fesopotamian  and  Alexa.ndrine  Jews  followed  the 
Islamic  conquerors  and  settled  In'  the  country  and  finally  in 
the  Ij^th  a,nd  15 th_  century  a great  number  of  Spanish  Jews, 
persecuted  and "expelled  from  their  home  found  a haven' ih־ 
the  costal  region  of  lTorth--£i-fr ica  a,nd.  according  to  their 
very^high  level  of  gduoation  they  became  and  remained  the 
fading  Je^-Lish  class  in  the  wehole  reg_ion#  They  imposed 
their  Jewish  language  on  the  dth'ef  Jewish  inhabintan ts  and 
therefore  still  to-day  Jew'S  in  that  region, except  for  the 
younger  ones  who  have  a,dapted  the  modern  Prench  or  Italian 
language,  use  a Jude 0- Spanish  and  sometimes  a Jude 0 -Arabic 
dialéct.  ^ — 
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After  the  conquest  of  Lybia  in  1912  the  Italians 
started  %e  a large  colonization  Programm  and  the  city  of 
Tripoli  then  a 'smalT־־cost'־?T.l  t own  1 ־ 's”nöw״’ a quite  wonderful 
modern  city  v/hich  rivals  with  ma,ny  famour  resorts  at%  the 
oth״r  side  of  the  Mediterranean  3ea.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
has  steadily  increased  since.  To -day!  there  are  among  100.000 
inhabitants  about  25  .000  Jew's  in  the  cityT  ThTe  number  of 
Italians  is  about  the  sa,me , the  rest  e.re  Arabs,  Berbers, 
natives  of  Pezzan  anf  Fegroes#  The  largest  group  of  course 
is  formed  by  the  Arabs.  The  E’iropeanlzed  Jews  live  in  the 
modern  section  Of  the  town,  in  fine  new  apartment  houses 
equipped  with  all  modern  facilities.  These  Europeanized  Jews 
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׳differ  in  no  respect  from  poeple  in  other  countries.  Our 
interest  is  concentratei  05  the  Jews  in  the  old  part  of 
the  city  where  life  has  not  changed  since  the  tniâïïTe  ages. 
Ahhording  to  ^ the  general  hsciit  oriental  habit  this  old  tovm 
is  diveided  i^.to  separate  quarters,  ee.ch  nationality  as 
Jev/s,  Arabs,  Oreehe,  îfal te seans , I'egroes  ,^c.  occupying  their 
own  quarter.  This  division  into  quarters  is  not  only  the 
continuGtion  of  a habit  observed  for  rnany  centuries  but  it 
is^ still  to-d0y  a necessityt  The  different  nationalities 
still  do  not  always  live  very  peacefully  together  and  es־ 
pecially  Arabs  and  .^v/s-as  in  all  other  countries  where  they 
live  toegèèher -quarrel  constantly. 

In  former  times,  under  the  government  of  the  sultans, 

Jews  had  to  observe  very  strict  laws.  By  pain  of  death 
they  ha.d  to  wear  black  robes  and  scull-caps  and  they  were 
,allowed  to  wear  any  weapon.  They  could  rida  p jackass, 
but  not  a horse  and  even  this  donkey  they  had  to  dfenount 
if  a Moslem  passed.  Upon  every  street  leading  to  a mosque 
Moslems  errected  a barrier  to  make  the  Jews  bow  their  heâds 
in  passing.  The  gate’s  oTThe  walled  ghettos  had  to  be 
closed  at  night . ^nie־ re  suit  of  thés  treatment  was  that  the 
Jews  tried  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  conspiciousness. 
The  old  synagogues  therefore  look  almost  like  ordinary  houses 
and  even  the  synagogue  in  Oran,  the  f insest  Jewish  building 
in  Algeria,  is  built  in  Moorish  style  and  might  very  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a mosque.  ' 

it  ion  ^ of  the  Jews  has  much  improved  since  the 


Old  tov/n 

division  into  quar- 
ter  s 


Anti- Jewish  laws 
in  former  times. 


^Uurope^,  countries  becamie  the  rulers  in  Morth-Africa  and  it 
seems  that  the  Italians  have  stopped  the  slaughtering  of 
(Jews  by  fanatic  Arabs.  But  according  to  the  experiences  in 
Burope  it  15  rather  doubtful  if  this  improvement  will  be  a 
c(Sn  stamt- one.  I do  not  know  if  the  Italian  anti-jewish  laws 
are  applied  to  the  Morth-Afr lean  colonies  bu*  I suppose  not, 
because  conditions  in  Lybia  are  somehow  similiar  to  those  in 
Ethiopia  and^Bthiop)ia  has  quite  definitely  been  excluded  from 
these  laws  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  need  white  men 
in  this  districts  and  that  Italians  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
to  go  there.  So  the  Jews  are  good  enough  to  do  the  job  and  as 
for  the  natives  they  xxs  do  not  make  any  difference  between 
the  white  Jew  and  the  white  Italian,  they  hate  both. 

The  h_^red  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Tripoli  has  a new 
sowce  now  since  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the~^alians. 
The  Tews  have  generally  been  ^־eryj^yal  to  the  European 
conquerors  and  took  their  part  in  the ־ ־conques  t of•  the  country. 

This  attitude  is  a^consta.nt  challenge tp._il1e_ Arabs  ■who  never 

ceased  to  riot  against  the  European  conquerors. 

But  while  the  Arabs  hate  the  Jews  they  really  need  them. 

Eor  the  Jews  are  the  business  men  a״d  they  seem  to  prosper  even 
where  they  have  to  trade  with  Arabs.  It  is  not i cable  that  *iax 
frequently  rich  Moorish  merchants  Y/ill  hire  a Jew  to  be  his 
salesman.  The  Jewish  _^ua״rter  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the 
so-callsd  "Mellah^  is  subdivided  in  the  BigJewry,  the  Hara- 
el-Kebira  and  the  Little  Jewry,  the  Ha,ra־el-Segh1ra.  The  ifiaTn 
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street  of  the  î^.^-el-Kebira  is  lireé  with  the  customary 
shcrs  of  jewellers,  silvbr-  and  i?(!)  Id  smiths.  Si  Mara  Souk 
IS  occupied  ־by  silks  and  the  Attarine  by  spices.  All  these 
trade^  and  pr_ofessTohs  are  alrao s t entirely  in  Jewish  haTnd^. 
Irr~The~XrtJTe  ' Je7^ry  the  c 1 e a,n  in?;״  srnd־  dTinn:  of  ־nn־trich 
feather  3an^־t'he  polishing;  ־of  ivory  can  st'iTl'be  seen.  Most 
01*  ־the~worh  is  car^.e^  by  women.  A great  deal  of  the 
Jews  are  ratty  a:r־־t־1־s  ans,  as  ta  ilor  s . needleworhe-rs . shoe- 
0 £!21<12ו ו r ~^ma1 ,1  'י ׳ ppe e p er s of  different  hind. ״They  work  i״ 
^^rv  tjv^r  boxlike  shop ־ ,־cr,  to  he  quite  correct,  in"  front  of 
theJüTl it tTe־־ shops,  in  the  street.  Most  of  the  tools  are 
־very  pr imit iw e , only  the  d Singer  scring  machines . 

rhGt^s־hows  what  a  ־ ״oo׳^  rropaganda,  can  do, יז^יזי ס  in’^i.frica. 
P1’t־_in  spite  of  the  primitive  tco%s  and  the  often  rather  in- 
.!■erior  material  they  use  the  qua.lity  of  their  work  is  very 
often  a high  one  . ^ י■ - — *'■ 


One  day  , when  walking  thro-לgh  the  streets,  I stepped 
through  an  arched  hole  in  the  v;all  and  found  myself  in  a 
room  which  first  looked  like  a stable.  But  it  was  not  a 


Pa AS  over 


it  was  a flour  mill.  In  the  center 


stable  at 


place  v/here  ■two  area, t stones , as  biv  as  xkKxi  carts  wheèls 
and  about  two  feet  thick.  There  was  a hopper  a‘bôve'־thë“Tôp 
stone  from  which  the  wheat  poured  down  into  a hole  in  the 
upper  stone  and  the  grain  w׳as  ground  as  the  two  stones  moved 
around,  one  on  the  other.  The  mov ing  power  was  a camel, 
hitched  to  a long  bar  that  moved  the  top  stone.  Thé  camel  had 
two  caps  of  closely  woven  basket  over  his  eyes  so  that  it 
practically  moved  around  blindfolded.  This  method  has 
O'lready  been  unsed  in  the,  times  of  the  Bible  a.hd  centuries 
o^haMt  lay  behind  this  primitive  appliance.  Mills  of  this 
type  are  equally  used^by  Arabs  and  Jev;s  but  this  mill 
happene־’  to  be  a special  one.  As  it  was  April  a.nd  about 
two  weeks  before  the  Passover  holidays  Jews  all  over  the 
city  prepared  for  this  festival  and  this  mill  was  a 

only  flour  for  Tiïé־  mazzoth 

wa.s  Prepa.red  and  which  didn't  ־!^rk  but  a.  few  weeks  of  the 
year י"  

<iith  regard  to  the  Pa.ssover  holidays  I want  to  tell 
you  another  little  story.  A few  weeks  after  my  return  from 
this  trip  I found  an  arti־cle  about  Tripoli  in  a German 
newspaper  signed  by  a young  man  who  had  been  there  at  the 
same  time  as  I.  He  wrote  very  enthusiastically  about  the 
Obvious  and  unusual  desire  of  all  Arabs  in  Tripoli  to  keep 
their  houses  clean  . He  said  that  everywhere  in  the  streets 
*e  obser־ved  women  and  children  cleaning  and  washing  household- 
goods  and  furniture.  But  he  evidently  overlooked  that  the 
Arab  Women  never  appear  unveiled  and  the  women  he  saw  have  of 
course  hesn  Jewish  ־women  preparing  the  house  for  the 
^af’sover  holidays. 

Bit  this  little  story  also  reveales  ^ 

mucבן_  d iff  erence  in  aprearance  between  Arabs  and  Jews'.  ITsPeCiaï• 
ly  the  women  w'hich  very  often  are  èxt>emëly  JîàTrdTô^^  væ&.r 
the  clothes  of  their  Arabic  neighbours,  but  they  are  of  course 
never  veiled.  They  gerer־elly  wear  a tunine,  hold  together  by  a 
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streeis  of  the  Hara-el-Kehira  aie  lined 7 זith  the  customary  shops 
of  jewellers,  silver-  and  goldsmiths» 
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’celt  end  ar.  o־blong  cloth  of  linnen  in  different  colors  over 
the  head#  The  Jev'ish  men  wsxrx  still  v;ears  the  long  "black 
robe,  according  to  the  former  regulations.  As  he  has  not 
been  allowe’  to  wear  the  red  JTez , he  v/ears  a bi^ck  one.  Red 
however  is  the  mourning  color  of  the  Korth-African  Jew.  His 
cloak  generally  is  a little  cleaner  tha,n  that  of  the  Arab 
and  on  Saturday  many  of  them,  especially  the  women  are  expen- 
sivly  dressed. 

Jewish  population  în  contrast  to  the  country  districts  the  J^3SLijah^.,2PJ2ulut1a^ 

in  Tripoli  city  has  e_n0Hrraously  increased  during  the  last 
30  yea.rs#  This  is  not  only  dus  to  the  great _number  of  ^babies 
they  produce  like  ell  poeple  in  the  Orient  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  ^nd  especially  the  mortality  of 
"babies  is  much  lower  then  :.h  any~oיÊhe^  race . Sven  the  Italians» 
nöt  eccustémed  to  the  climate  end  the  oriental  conditions  of 
life  have  a higher  mortality. 


. The  special  charm  of  a trip  to  this  costal  region  of  Korthf 
Africa  is  the  ;^ariety  of^civilizations!.  the  mixture  of  races 
Hhd  ־this  is  efpually  true  in  respect  to  the  Jews  of  this  region. 
Because  nothing  said  in  regard  to  the  Jev^_,.i?,  "the  city  of 
TöT^gli  applies  to  the  Jews  in  the  viallages  Amrus  and 
Tegr_inna. 

The  village  of  Amrus  lies  three  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Triîîoli  and  its  ixhi:h±txx±x  exclusively  inhabited  by  Jews. 
Though  there  is  room  enough  to  expand  into  all  directions» 
because  Amrus  lies  in  the  flat  prarie  near  the  desert  the 
village  is  very  closely  built,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
the  houses  treading  on  each  others  toes.  Thé^pârficular ity  of 
thisvilla.ge  is  that  a^  t"he  inliabi tants  are  blacksmiths. 

They  Pvre  very  poor  and  all  suffer  from  the  v;1de  sprh'âH' 
eye  diseases  of  the  orient  and  most  of  them  are  therefore 
half  “blind.  But  how  poor  and  v;retched  the  li-fe  of  these 
poeple  may  be,  they  live  in  an  ordinarj־׳  little  village,  in 
hCTKKKX  ordinary  though  ver3^  small  houses.  But  for  humanity 
run  to  earth,  to  see  men  , women  and  children  living  in 
conditions  t"hat  have  never  seemed  to  be  touched  by  any 
civilita.tion  for  thousands  of  3»-ears  we  have  to  go  about 
80  miles  south  of  Tripoli  city  to  the  cave־dv/eller s of 
Tesür  inna. 

About  80  miles  south  of  fhe  Lybian  costt  raises  a mountain 
ran'ge",  the  so-called  Gheb^.  These  mountains  have  almost 
no  foothills,  not  unlike  the  mountains  here  in  Colorado 
and  the  road  raises  quickly  in  pin  curves  to  an  elevation  of 
about  2500  feet.  At  this  level  there  is  8 1 ar g e _pl a t e a u which 
gradually  slows  down  southward  to  the  Sahara  desert.  On  this 
plateau,  about  100  miles  south  of  Tripoli  City  are  tv/ 0 
TxilxscKxy  troglodyte  villages,  villages  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  live  vr  caves  dug  out  from  the  earth.  One  of  these 
villages  is  Ga.srJjhar  ian , entirely  inhabited  bysferbs,  the 
other  one  is  Tegrinna,  en tirely  inhabited  by  Jews.  "But  the 
construction  oT^he  caves  aö^  the  customs  of  tKê  inhabitants 
are  alike  in  both  villages. 
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conptructioifl  Troglodyte  raea,?^.è  to  enter  a whole  and  indeed  one  has  to 

rJ^epיי ® ״  these  êuhterresean  dwellings, 

re. een  dwell  mgs. .m^sjTrosç-Tiîng  Uesr  Gherian  and  îegrinna  14;  is  very  diffi- 

SiL__  ^ ^ - r..Si..־lliLe  that  there  is  a village.  Three  hundred 

aîlf v-ïï^d^te  “' ־ לlight  rolliÄg■  ground  spotted  occasion- 

stoo  h־fore°»  ■h?  ^ trees.  Coming  nearer  we  suddenly 

holes  vhich  were  dug  into  thç  ffro-uad"^ 
feet  The  b^se  of  each  hole  is  about  800900־ 

®.:IV.P^'efeet  large  and  this  forms  the  courtyard  of  the  sub- 

^׳■erd  can  only  be  entered  by  a tunneled 
לוeg1מs  somehhere  at  the  surface  and  wi^d_s  down־To 
the  the  courtyard.  It  !sphere  that  the  inhabitants  spend 

most  of  their  life.  In  almost  every  yard  there 
r,  ^oh.  ,ga|01ine  taiai:,  precious  presents  from  Italian 

ctsterjas.  On  all  sides  of  the  yard  are 
^^■acaious  rooms  dug  out  from  the  sidewalls,  serving  as  bedroom«־!. 

Û p’Sd^comforfpbfp^^^^״  cool.._ia_.sumraar  bat  warm 

^ -bout  And  as  the  whole  Ghebel  regi^  is 

i^^Tn  spite  ff 

desert,  some  of  the  houses  have  two  stories 
^ith  one  series  of  ro'^'s־ 

Zll  V״î"ï'•  i־-i£g.־hejV  a lories  of  palm 

walls , yery”muoh  like  oertatw 
d-^o:^.h011ses^  in  this  region  here.  But  ps  a wFible  the־  T-.dia■’ 

^יי®  houses  In  the  American 

ÖOTe-dwellers.”"■'  these  dvieirings  0?  1116־  African 


Ç£0w^a  with  men  , women  , children 

?^'d  iihdow’ln'if^h  sheeps  ־i,nd  they  all 

she. do, V in  it  during  t11e  day.  There  were־־  oh  il  dr•  en  of  p11 

®i־y  ■־® ® ! ! ־  t>.em"w;a^\ns 

?hey  are  li  ■e  nos^rîôlçte־  -h4-־he  orLnr^a^silrslio-f^tf^^^^^^ 

chil׳^rer^s°nch^'auit  ?muléts  and  magic  signs  round  the 

hood  'of  Ttni'fnï  as  t1e.1r_J^slera,  neighbors.  The  neighbor- 

hood  of  Italian  colonists  has  accustomed  these  poeple  to 

Europeans  and  the  children  are  not_at  all  sht  o^a ?raid  but 
they  proudly  pose  for  snapshots,  i^ppy  to  get  a pi^^of 
chocolate  or  some  candies.  01 

+ A oriental  communities  most  the  d^ilv  tvork  f^llQ 


y י primitive 


fur-Sed  h^ok  -W 1 ־y1116־tion  really  are 

?«®־  of  all  luxû?ÿ;״as 

' ® can  ,he  imagined.  ^ י ׳ ג 


and  owns  of^cou™”^xr  i t ־!"^ow״^^”^'  abo u t ^j4Q0,._men^r s 

then  400  years  old  and  0^ oour־I^T?^^•^ ״ ״^e 

a simple  cave  dug  out  frL  thrS^XÄ  yilyt'e?׳ 
contains  the  Thorp  is%  a 11 1 <=  2 י shrine  which 

door.  The  interior  of  the  Temple  closed  by  a wooden 

ה few  wooden  benhhes  -nd ר־״^2וזז50 ־  consists  of  this  shrine, 

memhoT,־,  of  the  communitv  ???®verv  p20״d  ״®^^jtheless  the 

. c-re  very  proud  to  have  this  Temple. 
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But  hov;  primitiye  tl;e  life  of  this  poeple  may  he  it 
is  full  of  hsrmowj  and  heauty  a״d  its  wonderful  simplicity 
IS  much  hearer  to  God  and  eternity  than  the  hurried  ha.sty 
quic]5.  passing  life  of  the  so-called  modern  and  civilized 
generations  ever  could  he#  Iremeraher  a few  very  striking 
scene’s.  V/hen  emerging  from  the  dim  light  of  the  synagogue 
I found  myself  near  a deep  well.  A few  woman  in  long  white 
tunicas,  colored  kerchiefs  over  the  heads  let  down  several 

identical  in  shape  v;ith  the  Boman  amphorae  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ag^^o.  The  g.esiur.es  of  the  women  were  very 
slow  and  beautiful.  Time  seemed  to  have  stand  still  here 
for  thousa.nds  of  years,  it  was  a scene  of  the  Bihle  - and 
all  this  only  a few  hours  from  the  most  modern  buildings 
of  Tripoli  - almost  unbelievable  and  somehow  unreal. 

I remember  another  scene.  A very  beautiful  man,  about 
35  years  old,  w׳ith  brilliant  black  eyes  ?*wd,  black  hair  and 
beard  sat  cross-legged  on  a small  hill,  motionless  watching 
us  Europeans.  I approached  him  and  said  a few  Italian  v/eords 
but  he  didh't  answer.  I tried  it  w^ith  a few  Hebrew  v/ords 
and  now  he  smiled.  During  a rather  difficult  conversation 
we  found  out  tha.t  he  was  the  Ha.bbi  of  the  community  and  he 
it  was  from  him  that  we  got  all  informations  about  the  little 
.Tewish  villaיי׳■e.  But  djurin^  the  .whole  cojnversat ion  he  scarcely 
moved  and  when  we  desired  to  see  the  s^rnagogue  he  caEtled 
one  of  hisM  men  v/ith  with  a.  slight  movement  of  th!e  ha.nj_.  7;hen 
we  left  the  village  a few  hours  later  he  still  was  sitting 
ôn  the  hill,  watching,  contemplât ing  and  smiling  enigmatically. 

Their  have  been  several  guesses  about  the  oribin  of  these 
and  about  the  oiiLgin^  of  their  subterreneah 
There  is  another  region  in  ITor th-Africa , in 
southepn  Tunisia,  where  a rather  great  number  of  natives 
also  lives  in  caves.  But  their  caves  are  not  dug  out  from  the 
־״round  but  they  live  in  more  or  less  natura.l  rocky  caves  in 
th®  I^1״r.tma  I'.quntr.  1ns.  They  are  savage  and  suspici^j.1S  and 
״ome  tribes  of  them  are  the י ז^  s t unhitman  beings  on  earth.  Still 
to-day  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  their  dwellings.  But  the 
C|y^j^ellers  in^the  Ghebel  region  are  peaceful  and  friendly. 
a.hese  Sç^_ç;ge  iunisian  cave-dv/ell or s certa-inlv  are  'descendants 
o.k_^5_1ent  c״ve־dwellers  which  probably  have“  1 ived  "Tn'  thi  s 'mo un- 
.ains  and.  valleys  many  thousand  years  ago.  The  Lybian  cave- 
ÿvellers  are  prbhahly״^  mixture  of  these  .a.nvienü־^;t'1־v9"ca״ve- 
Jews  who  for  some  reason  or  the  ofher^liter  came 
ÎALJi^rs  part  of  the  country  !!..nd,. which  adapted־this  extraodinary 
:.0r_nL0f  living  and  mixed,  it  with  Jewish  id־eas  And  "habits. 

TZ  Pcrticularl  form  of  crves  they  found  t1^4re  was  especially 
^it  for ^ this  special  climate  because  like  the  windowless  Arabic 


The  Jergish  poe_ple,  scatt.ere^xll  ,.over,  the  world,  has  many 
fiLces . But  tTnV'J’ewish  in__Ai-iiôîl  pre  not  onlj?■  in- 

teresting,  they  are  somehow  symbolic.  ־.There ever  Jev/s  got  in  close 
c 0 n få c t with  tlTe־h״b rid  ?round  themj'^jiltlie  cj.t leSji^CönflTcf s 
arose,  trouble־,  persecution,  pogroms  followed,  ־’,he  rev  er"  f hey 
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coriipeted  a5;pinst  others  they  were  hated  and  f aught.  They 
we're  f 0 Teei".t Q how  ' thëJr“ïïe ad's“T"^t"o  d i sino unt_  t he  ir_  ràüTrs 
whenever  it  pleased  ±s  their  no* -Jewish  neighbor.  But  the 
Jewish  cavepJv/ellers  in  ?egrinna,  whose  life  seems  so  simple, 
so  primitive,  they  haven’t  to  bow,  they  raise  their  heads ‘ 
phoudlyi  they  look  with  ease,  curiosity  and  superriority 
^t'  ths  m.p,d-rn  civilized  mankind.  They  have_  time  to  contemplate, 
fee  ir' thoughts  are  plain _a,nd  s traight'hecause;  the  restlessness 
and  frenzy  of  modern  life  do_e_sn't  exist  for  them.  The^  are 

tXXîôôiÂÎXXXÎÂX  what  the  so-called  civilized  world  tries  to 
be  and  so  seldem  achieves:  simple,  happy  and  near  to  God. 


ÆM 


Jtini  ln  rrlpoll» 


The  eyentp  of  the  last  years  and  recent  months»  the  per- 
manent  persecution  of  Jotvs  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  ahsorhed  almost  the  entire  interest  of  the  Testern 
JeTTry.  Hov/erer  it  may  he  interesting  to  call  the  attention 
a>|ain  to  the  fact  the  t their  is  a Jewish  problem  not  only 
in  Europe  and  Palestine,  hut  also  in  the  entire  Orient  and 
especially  in  Korth-Afrlca  where  the  numher  of  Jews  18  con- 
siderahly  great•  To  understand  their  Prohlems  we  must  know 
1?ome thing  about  their  life,  their  habits,  their  history  - 
all  this  being  of  course  entirely  different  from  the  conditions 
in  which  Jews  live  in  ־::urope  or  in  this  country. 

I WHH  so  fortunate  tof  having  been  able  to  study  same 
most  InteT'esting  and  explanatory  Jewish  Communities  ir. 
rorth-Arfrioa,  ntimoly  the  Jewish  community  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli,  the  Jewish  village  of  ;jnrus  anÄ  the  Jewish  cave- 
dwellers  in  Tegrlnna.  These  three  fforth-African  Jewish  oommunitle 
all  located  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Lybia  are  not  only  vivid 
examples  of  Jwv/lah  life  in  the  Orient  but  they  also  give  u8  an 
idea  of  Jewish  life  in  ancient  times•  The  stuidard  of  living, 
the  occupation  and  tlie  habits  of  the  Jewish  cave-dwellers  in 
Tegrinna  okh  which  live  in  holes  dug  out  from  the  ground 
«an  only  be  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Bible• 

The  Tireeent  Jewish  populÉatlon  in  î’orth-Afr ioa  ohiefly 
derives  from  three  great  drifts*  first,  Jews  from  Greco- 
lovaan  days  and  perhaps  Tunic  long  before.  Some  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Tegrinna  and  the  mountains  behind  Tez  are  probably 
(tecendants  of  these  ancient  Jews.  In  txie  oth  and  9th  century 
a wavw  of  ITeHopotamlon  and  Alexandrine  Jews  followed  the 
Tslasic  conc^uerors  and  settled  in  the  country  and  finally  In 
the  14th  and  If^th  century  a great  number  of  Spanish  Jews, 
persecuted  and  expelled  from  their  home  found  a haven  In 
the  costal  region  of  Korth--׳'>frlca  and  according  to  their 
very  high  level  of  education  they  became  and  remained  the 
leading  Jewish  class  in  the  wehole  region•  They  Imposed 
their  Jewish  language  on  the  other  Jewish  Inhabintants  and 
therefore  still  to-day  Jews  In  that  region, except  dor  the 
younger  ones  who  have  adapted  the  modern  Prenoh  or  Italian 
language,  use  a Judeo-Spanish  and  sometimes  a Judeo-Arabic 
dlaleot• 

After  the  conquest  of  Lybia  in  1912  the  Italians 
started  lerga iCOlOBlSfttlon  Programm  and  the  city  of 

Trl:רeli  then  a •raalל-‘ costal  town  is  nCw  a ׳cuite  >won4erfttl*’  ׳ 
modern  city  which  rlvnle^irlth  many  farnou»  resovts^att*  the  - ^ 1ג 
other  side  of  the  Kedlterranean  oea.  The  number  of  Inhabitants 
has  steadily  increased  since•  To-day  there  are  among  100»000 
inhabitants  about ^25,000  Jews  in  the  city.  The  number  of 
Italians  is  about  the: iamév‘ *rest  are  Arabs,  Berbers, 
natives  of  Pezzan  anf  Kegroes.  The  largest  group  of  course 
is  formed  by  the  Arabs.  The  Europeanized  Jews  live  in  the 
modern  section  6f  the  town,  in  fine  new  apartment  houses 
equipped  with  all  modern  facilities.  These  Europeanized  Jews 
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^ Iff er  in  no  respect  from  poeple  in  other  countries•  Our 
intereat  ie  concentrate’  01(ן  the  Jews  in  the  old  part  of 
the  city  where  life  has  not  changed  since  the  middle  ages• 
According  to  the  general  J1a±±t  oriental  hahit  this  old  town 
is  diveided  i^to  separate  quarters*  each  nationality  as 
Jews,  Arabs,  Ireeks,  Malteseans,  Kegroes  &c•  occupying  their 
own  quarter•  This  division  into  quarters  is  not  only  the 
continuation  of  a habit  observed  for  many  centuries  but  it 
If  still  to-day  a necessity.  The  different  nationalities 
still  do  not  always  live  very  peacefully  together  and  es- 
pec  tally  Arabs  and  Jews-as  In  all  other  countries  where  they 
live  toegéèher-quarrel  constantly. 

In  former  times,  under  the  government  of  the  sultans, 

Jews  had  to  observe  very  strict  laws•  By  pain  of  death 
they  had  to  wear  black  robes  and  scull-caps  and  th^  were 
not  allowed  to  v-ear  any  weapon•  They  could  ride  a Jackass, 
but  not  a horse  and  even  this  donkey  they  had  to  dbnount 
li.  a passed#  Upon  every  street  leading  to  a mosque 

Moslems  err-cted  a barrier  to  make  the  Jews  bow  their  haâds 
in  Passing•  The  gates  of  the  walled  ghettos  had  to  be 
closed  at  night.  The  result  of  thés  treatment  was  that  the 
Jews  tried  to  evold  as  much  as  possible  an^f  conspiciousnes 8• 
-he  old  synagogues  therefore  look  almost  like  ordinary  houses 
and  even  the  synagogue  in  Oran,  the  f incest  Jewish  building 
in  Algeria,  Is  built  in  Moorish  style  a,nd  might  very  easily 
bo  mistaken  for  a mosque. 
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Anti-Jewish  laws 
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Position  of  the  __  position  of  the  Jews  has  much  Improved  since  the 

Jews  under  E ur  0 pe  a ope  an  countries  became  the  rulers  In  Uorth-Africa  and  it 

government.  seems  that  the  Italians  have  stopped  the  slaughtering  of 

Jews  by  fanatic  Arabs,  But  according  to  the  experiences  in 
Uurope  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  this  improvement  will  be  a 
constant  one.  I do  not  know  if  the  Italian  anti-Jewish  laws 
are  applied  to  the  North-African  colonies  buib  I suppose  not, 
beoauoe  conditions  In  Lybia  are  somehon  similiar  to  those  in 
thlopia  and  ..tnlopla  hse  quite  definitely  been  excluded  from 
these  laws  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  need  white  men 
In  this  districts  and  that  Italians  are  not  very  enthuslastio 
to  go  there.  So  the  Je^s  are  good  enough  to  do  the  Job  and  as 
for  the  natives  they  xxx  do  not  imike  an>  difference  between 
the  white  Jew  and  the  white  Italian,  they  hate  both. 

The  hatred  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Tripoli  has  a new 
source  nw  since  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Italiani 
-he  Jews  have  generally  been  very  loyal  to  the  European 
conquerors  and  took  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
.his  attitude  13  a constant  challenge  to  the  Arabs  who  never 
ceasei  to  riot  against  the  European  conquerors. 


.ut  xvhile  the  Arabs  hate  the  dews  they  really  need  them, 
or  the  Jews  are  the  business  men  a^d  they  seem  to  prosper  eye* 
where  they  7aye  to  trade  with  Arabs.  It  is  notioable  that  ±jax 
frequently  r.ch  Moorish  merohants  will  hire  a Jew  to  be  his 
salesman.  The  Jewish  ,,uaiter  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the 

’״Eellah 18 ״  BUbdiTided  in  the  Big  Jewry,  the  Hara- 
ex-Kebira  and  the  Little  Jewry,  the  Hara-el-Seghlra*  The  tnaln 
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«treet  of  th«  Hara-el-Kel)lra  i«  llneé  with  the  cuetoiaary 
ehÿs  of  jewelleret  !!!▼er-  and  géldsialths•  El  Mara  Souk 
18  oooupied  hy  silks  and  the  Attarlne  by  sploes«  a11  these 
trades  e,nd  profess  Ions  are  almost  entirely  in  Jey/i«h  hand»• 

In  the  little  Jewry  the  cleaning  and  dying  of  ostrich 
feather»  and  the  polishing  of  Ivory  Can  still  be  »een•  Mo  »t 
of  the  Trorlc  18  carried  on  by  women•  A great  deal  of  the 
Jews  are  petty  artissns,  as  tellers»  needlework© re»  »hoe- 
makers  or  Ämall  shopkeepers  of  different  kind.  Xhey  work  in 
very  tiny  boxllka  shops  or  »to  be  quite  corT״ect»  in  front  of 
their  little  «hops,  In  the  street•  Most  of  the  tool»  are 
very  primitive  » only  the  tailors  had  Singer  sewing  machine»• 
That  shows  what  a good  propaganda  can  do,  even  in  Africa• 

But  in  spite  of  the  primitive  tools  and  the  often  rather  in- 
ferlor  material  they  use  the  quality  of  their  work  is  very 
often  a high  one. 

One  day  • when  walking  throigh  the  streets,  I stepped 
through  an  arohed  no  le  in  the  wall  anf^  found  m’/self  in  a 
room  îhich  first  looked  like  a stable•  But  it  was  not  a 
stable  a-  all,  it  was  a flour  mill•  In  the  center  of  the 
place  where  two  great  stones,  as  big  p.s  x>[1d;±  carte  wheèl» 
and  about  two  feet  thick.  There  was  a hopper  above  the  top 
stone  from  whlcli  the  whest  poured  down  Into  a hole  in  the 
upper  stone  and  the  grsin  was  a a the  tv׳o  stones  moved 

around,  owe  on  the  other.  The  moving  power  was  a Cfunel, 
hitched  to  F long  b״r  that  meved  the  top  store•  The  camel  had 
two  Otti  s of  closely  woven  backet  over  his  eyes  80  that  It 
practically  moved  ©round  blindfolded*  This  method  has 
already  been  unsed  Ir  the  times  of  the  Bible  and  centuries 
of  habit  lay  behind  this  primitive  appliance.  Mills  of  this 
type  are  equally  used  by  Arabe  and  Jews  out  this  mill 
happens‘  to  be  a speoial  one.  As  it  was  April  end  about 
two  weeks  Before  the  pessover  holidays  Jews  all  over  the 
city  prepared  for  this  festivel  and  this  mill  was  a 
spGoial  passover-flour-miil  where  only  flour  for  the  mazzoth 
was  prepared  and  which  didn’t  work  but  a few  weeks  of  the 
year. 

for  rt ith  regard  to  the  Peceover  holidays  I want  to  tell 

you  another  little  story•  A few  weeks  after  ray  return  from 
this  trip  I found  an  artivle  about  Tripoli  In  a German 
newspaper  signed  by  a young  m&n  who  had  been  there  at  the 
as7ne  time  as  I,  He  wrote  very  enthusiastically  about  the 
obvious  and  unusual  desire  of  all  Arabs  in  Tripoli  to  keep 
their  houses  clean  • Ho  said  that  everywhere  in  the  streets 
he  observed  women  and  children  cleaning  end  washing  household- 
goods  and  furniture.  Rut  he  evédently  overlooked  that  the 
Arab  Women  never  appear  unveiled  and  the  women  ho  saw  have  of 
course  beer  Jewish  women  preparing  the  houee  for  the 
Passover  holidays• 

, Bit  thiscllttle  story  al»o.;^evoal»9  there  is  bo^  very 

much  difference  in  appearance  between  Arabe  aad  Jews.  Espeeiafi 
ly  the  women  which  very  often  are  extremely  handsome  wear 
the  clothes  of  their  Arabic  neighbours,  but  they  are  of  course 
never  veiled. They  generally  wear  a tunlwe,  hold  together  by  a 
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belt  awd  a»  oblong  cloth  of  llimen  in  different  color»  over 
the  head•  Tho  Jewish  mra!  itmaai  »till  wear»  the  long  blade 
robe#  eccordlng  to  the  former  regulation»•  A8  he  has  not 
been  »Howe  to  wear  the  red  fez!  he  wear»  a black  one•  Red 
however  1»  the  mourning  color  of  the  North-African  Jew•  Hi» 
cloak  generally  i»  a little  cleaner  than  that  of  the  Arab 
and  on  Saturday  of  them!  ocpeclally  the  women  are  expen- 

givly  dressed  י 

Jewish  population  in  contrast  to  the  country  diatrlcte  the  Jewish  popi^atådn 

1b  Tripoli  city  h3«  enoarmously  increaae■!  during  the  last 
30  years*  This  is  not  oaly  due  to  the  great  numher  of  babies 
they  ïTOduce  like  511־  poeple  In  tho  Orient  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  pnd  eepecir.lly  the  mort^ility  of 
bebies  is  much  lower  thfn 1 ־«  any  0th0r  race*  ~iVen  the  Italiansf 
not  «Gcustdnod  to  the  clirante  r«d  the  oriental  condition»  of 
life  have  a higher  mortaliiiy. 

in  vlllree».  10יי־  »pedal  charm  of  e trip  to  this  costal  region  of  Korth? 
Jew»  in  vixirges.^^^.^e  variety  of  civilizations,  tha  mixture  of  races 

and  this  Is  e .ual:y  true  in  respect  to  the  Jews  of  this  region. 
Because  nothing  said  ie  regard  to  tha  Jaws  in  the  city  of 
Tripoli  applies  to  the  Jews  In  the  visllagec  /.mrus  Fvnd 

Tegrinne,. 

Amrus  '^he  villasre  of  ijaorus  lies  three  mllea  east  of  tha  city 

of  rri!>01i  and  ins  ixxnhttxxtx  exalueivcly  irhabltod  by  Jews. 
Though  there  is  room  enough  to  expand  into  all  directions, 
bocruse  /•mrus  lies  1«  the  flat  prarie  near  tiie  deeert  the 
village  is  very  cloeely  built,  the  streets  R.re  narrow  and 
the  house R treading מ ס  each  others  tecs*  The  Particularity  of 
thi  tr  village  1ת  thrt  al  the  Inhobitr.  nts  ere  blaokpmlths. 

They  rr♦•  very  poor  and  all  suffer  from  the  ?;ide  spread 
eye  dlseasGS  of* the  orient  and  most  of  them  ara  therefore 
half-blind.  But  how  poor  und  wretched  the  life  of  these 
pocplc  may  be,  they  live  in  t9  ordinrry  little  village,  in 
’*  ,a*lnna  kawHsai  ordlnpry  though  very  email  houses.  Put  for  humanity 

* * yur  to  earth,  to  see  men  , women  and  children  living  in 

conditions  that  hrvr  never  seenei  to  be  touched  by  my 
oivilitetion  for  tîiousanup  of  ynars  we  have  to  go  about 
30 ״miles  south  of  Tripell  city  to  the  cave-dwellers  of 
Tegrinne. 

.bout  30  miles  south  of  the  Lybla«  cosfet  raises  a mountain 
range,  the  so-celled  Ghebel.  ׳These  mountains  hrve  almost 
no  foothills,  not  unlike  tho  mountrans  here  in  Colorado 
p«d  the  road  raises  quickly  In  oin  curves  to  8n  elevation  of 
shout  2bCC  feet.  At  this  l^vel  there  18  a large  plateau  which 
{?rrdurlly  slows  down  southward  to  tho  Sahara  desert•  On  this 
platesUf  about  ICO  miles  south  of  Tripoli  City  are  two 
xtilKiçwxx  troglodyte  villages,  villages  where  all  the  inhabl- 
tants' live  is  oaves  dug  out  from  the  earth•  0*6  of  these 
villages  is  Gftsr  Gharlan,  entirely  inhabited  by  Berbs,  the 
other  one  10  Tegrinna,  entirely  Inhabited  by  Jews.  But  the 
construction  of  tho  caves  and  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
nre  alike  1»  both  villages• 


i grlnna 
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3w0tructlo■  Troglodyte  meani  to  enter  a whole  and  Indeed  one  ha  8 to 

f the  euhter-  enter  holes  in  order  to  enter  these  suhterrenean  dwellings• 

9ne8n  dwelllngsThen  approaching  Oasr  Gharian  and  Togrinna  it  Is  Tory  dlffl- 

ctilt  to  realize  that  there  18  a Tillage•  Three  hundred 
yards  away  it  looks  like  slight  rolling  ground  spotted  occasion- 
?illy  ^Ith  date  palms  and  ollre  trees.  Coming  nearer  we  suddenly 
stop  ־before  r.  big  square  holes  which  were  dug  into  the  ground 
nbout  20-3C  feet  deep.  The  base  of  each  hole  is  about  QOO-900 
3 ;usrefeet  Isrge  and  this  forms  the  courtyard  of  the  sub- 
terrornon  dwelling.  This  yard  oen  oely  be  entered  by  a tunneled 
path  which  begins ־־ ״omehhere  rt  the  surface  and  winds  down  to 
the  the  courtyard.  It  1?  nere  that  the  Inhobiti^nts  spend 
practie^lly  most  of  their  life.  In  almost  every  yard  there 
is  n 01י׳  garolir״  tank,  precious  presents  from  Italian 
colo״i3te  rnd  used  as  clsternp.  On  oil  sides  of  the  yard  are 
spacious  roono  dug  oiît  fron  the  sidewplls,  oervlsg  as  bedroomsf 
r tables,  rtorerooras,  'They  nre  very  cool  in  summer  but  warm 
and  comfortable  ir.  ’hinter.  ..!*1׳  ss'the  whole  Ghebal  region  is 
about  half  r mile  p.bove  sea  level  the  winters  sometimes  get 
rrther  cold  ״nd  the  nights  rre  chilly  ineumnier  in  spite  of 
the  nearby  Sahara  desert.  Some  of  the  houses  have  two  stories 
or  rather  they  are  dug  deeper  with  one  series  of  rocme 
above  the  other,  very  much  ll'־'e  two  story  houses  built 
over  ?V'OU'wd , T'hr  soco!sd  story  in  reached  by  a series  of  palm 
logs  jutting  out  from  the  w11״r,  very  much  like  certain 
Indian  houses  1ד  this  region  hero.  But  as  a whole  the  Indian 
houses,  for  ins t,״סגר ־  tי׳וe  Pueblo  houses  in  the  American 
southwest  are  niioh  sure״־ior  to  these  dwellings  of  the  African 
cave -dweller 8• 

Inhobl tants  the  yards  are  crowded  with  men  , roman  , children 

ard  r rim ־ ־Is,  as  goate,  camels,  mules  and  eheeps  and  they  all 
־״Ir^  3hodcw  in  it  during  the  day.  There ״ ־ere  children  of  all 
sges■:,  very  hesutlful  with  great  black  o/es,  all  of  them  wearing 
the-  erme  k^nd  of  cheap  jewelry  erned  with  the  Turkish  crasoent. 

£ ro  11  e Dicrt  poeple  i»  the  orient  very  auper&ticious 
f  י ו  (■  therefore  hang  a lot  of  rmuléts  end  magic  signs  round  the 
childrcr’s  neck  quite  ac  tholr  lioplem  neighbors•  The  neighbor- 
hood  of  Itrllpn  colcrlpte  hen  rccustomed  these  poeple  to 
״iUroreM’.t  f־rd  thf  chljdrpi״  rre  rot  at  rll  shy  or  f.fraid  but 
they  proudly  pore  for  rnrpphot?,  hnppy  to  get  a piece  of 
chûoolf  lie  cr סלזס ח  cc7:dier. 

Occupation  Like  In  most  oriental  communities  most  the  daily  work  falls 

td  the  wcmen.  They  crush  the  grain,  press  the  olives  for  theit 
oil  ezd  weave  with  the  rame  primitive  tools  which  hawjr  already 
nnant  been  uced  In  the  times  of  the  ־Bible•  Here  In  these  care- 
dwellings  the  pares  of  ±hn  clvlllzatlOB  really  are 

turned  br ck  rnd  life  cm  be  seen  bare  of  all  luxury,  as  prlmitlvi 
end  simple  rs  it  can  be  imagined. 

Synagogue  The  Jewish  community  In  Tegrinne  has  about  400  members 

end  ovns  of  coivrse  tasr  Its  own  synagogue,  which  probably  18  more 
then  400  years  old  and  of  course  as  all  the  other  buildings* 

0 plnplo  erve  dug  out  from  the  eerth•  The  holy  shrine  which 
contrlns  the  Tniore  ist  a little  cave  Itself  closed  hy  a wooden 
door•  The  Interior  of  the  Temple  only  consists  of  this  shrine, 
a few  wooden  bechhes  and  some  oil  lamps  but  nevertheless  the 

ne  i-Mm  /ד « ^י^  flVA  n-rniin  tn  Yiav  6 thia  ToaUh  A.-  . 
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But  how  prlBaltlre  the  life  of  thl•  poeple  moy  he  it 
is  full  of  harïfioiiÿ  n*d  heniity סיי ס  its  wonderful  simplicity 
Is  much  neeror  to  God  snd  eternity  then  the  hurried  hasty 
quich  prsslnfç  life  of  the  so-called  modern  and  oivilized 
gener״ tionn  ever  oould  he*  irememher  r few  very  striking 
scenes,  .hen  emerging  from  the  dim  light  of  the  synagogue 
I found  myself  near  ^ deep  well.  A few  woman  in  long  white 
tunicf-s,  otolored  kerchiefs  over  the  hoods  let  down  several 
jere  identical  In  shape  with  the  Roman  amphorae  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years  g^o.  The  of  the  women  were  very 

slow  and  beautiful.  Time  eeemed  to  hfive  stand  stll’  here 
for  thousands  of  years»  it  wp״!  r scene  of  the  Blhle  - and 
all  this  only  p few  hours י׳זסיי ץ  the  mrst  modrrn  huildlngs 
of  Tripoli  - »,  Irioct  unh׳=»l  lev י ־.  hlr  rnd  *־־oTnehov  unreal. 

T remamber  sncth*״'r  sceno.  very  benutlful  ainn,  .־bout 
35  years  old»  with  brillirnt  blrck  eyes  ♦?ed , black  h.r.ir  and 
beard  sat  croso-lecrged  on  e smrll  hill»  motionless  watching 
UE  ouropeane.  I approached  him  and  se Id  ה few  Itallrn  weords 
but  he  didh’t  answer.  I tried  it  with  a few  Hebrew  words 

nd  now  he  smiled.  During  g rather  difficult  conversttion 
יr(i  found  out  that  he  was  the  Rabbi  of  the  cemnunity  and  k© 
it  wee  from  h׳־m  thst  we  got  «11  informations  about  the  little 
JevisVi  village.  But  during  the  whole  convsrertion  he  acercely 
moved  and  when  we  desired  to  se«  the  synagogue  he  called 
one  of  hlöH  men  rith  with  n «light  movenant  of  the  hand.  ',Then 
ve  Isft  the  village  e few  hours  later  he  still  was  sitting 
6n  the  hill,  ?;rtchin^»  conter!1t:lr ting  and  staillng  enigmatically• 

Their  have  been  several  gU‘־»sres  pbout  the  criftln  of  these 
tro^l  o:iy tf'G  and  about  the  0ז1:י,1מ)  of  their  cubterronorn 
droiiinpG.  There  is  anothnr  region  in  i cr th-״frica » in 
ecuthirn  unéeii.»  vhere  r:  rather  greet  runber  of  iirtlves 
?111:0  lives  in  Cf.ves.  Hut  their  epmg  -re  not  dug  out  from  the 
ground  but  they  live  in  more  or  Ires  naturel  rocky  caves  in 
tlir  r.httraa  l/ountrlnsf  They  are  srvrge  rrd  Euspicloue  end 
pone  tribes  of  them  ere  the  most  u^humpn  beings  or.  earth.  Still 
to-dry  it  is 5 ׳pr.-־’׳€rous  to  ?ptrorch  th.clr  dvelliagi*.  But  the 
cave-dweller»  in  the  Ghebel  r«glor  are  peaceful  end  friendly# 
These  sevvge  Tunlelen  cnve-dwell ere  certsi/.ly  rre  descendants 
of  Gnoient  CDve-dweller e which  probably  have  lived  In  this  moun- 
tains  and  valleys  many  thousand  years  ago.  The  Lyblan  cave- 
dwellers  are  probably  8 mixture  of  these  arreient"  native  cave- 
dwell  ere  • nd  Jews  who  for  some  reason  or  the  of  her  later  came 
to  this  part  of  the  country  rnd  which  adapted  this  extraodinary 
־■'orm  of  living  end  mixed  it  with  Jewish  Idsac  and  habits# 

The  particulorl  form  of  oaves  they  found  th*4rc  was  especially 
fit  for  thl  ה special  climate  \)ecau3e  likr  the  v.indowlowB  i;rabic 
houses  in  thrt  region  theae  caves  gave  an  excellent  protection 
f,-. T׳■׳ iי ז ? t the  Ghihle»  the  hot  wind  fr«n  the  3ahara»1bkh1l  penetrates 
every  ordinary  rlndow  or  door  hut  which  passes  evsr  thh  holes 
and  doesn’t  enter  them# 

The  Jewish  poeple»  scsttere«  all  over  the  world,  hae  many 
faces#  But  this  Jewish  conraunitles  in  Tripoli  are  not  only  In- 
terest Ing, they  are  soinehow  symbolic#  nhereever  Jews  got  in  close 
contact  with  the  world  ero'and  them,  in  the  cities,  conflicts 
srose,  ttfouble,  persecution,  pogroms  followed,  ״herever  they 
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competed  against  others  they  were  hated  and  faught•  They 
were  forced  to  how  their  heode  ! to  dismount  tlieir  nules 
7דhener er  it  pleased  t*  their  r>01fc-Jewl8h  neighbor•  But  the 
JewlFh  cnTe?»d״^ellers  in  Tegrlnna,  whose  life  seems  so  eiiaple» 

80  primitlre,  they  haven’t  to  bo\•^,  they  raise  their  ho&ds 
proudly,  they  look  with  ease»  ouriosity  and  superrior ity 
st  the  modern  civ  il  13!  od  wanhlr.d.  They  have  time  to  contemplate  t 
thrir  th&ughta  are  plain  end  straight  becauae  ti־«  restlessness 
and  frenzy  of  moderr.  life  doesn’t  e!«ci0t  for  them,  *hoy  are 

TTirnçiOllt'XKlCirflfît  Whot  the  B0«׳>cs,lled  civilized  world  tries  to 
h״  rod  «0  gcldetn  achieves:  simple#  happy  and  near  to  God• 

./• 
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Jews  in  Tripoli 


Introduction•  The  eyents  of  the  last  years  and  recent  months!  the  per• 

manent  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  aheorhed  almost  the  entire  Interest  of  the  \7eBtorn 
Jewry•  However  it  may  he  interesting  to  call  the  attention 
a^ain  to  the  fact  that  their  is  a Jewish  problem  not  only 
in  Europe  and  Palestine  ! hut  also  in  the  entire  Orient  and 
especially  in  Forth- Africa  where  the  number  of  Jews  is  con- 
slderahly  great•  To  understand  their  problems  we  must  know 
something  about  their  life!  their  habits*  their  history  - 
all  this  being  of  course  entirely  different  from  the  conditions 
in  which  Jews  live  in  Europe  or  in  this  country* 

I was  so  fortunate  *of  having  been  able  to  study  some 
most  Interesting  and  explanatory  Jewish  eommunities  in 
Forth -Africa,  nf-jnely  the  Jewish  community  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli,  the  Jewish  village  of  /jnrus  and  the  Jewish  cave- 
dwellers  in  ?egrinua.  These  three  Sforth-African  Jewish  communitl 
all  located  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Lybia  are  not  only  vivid 
examples  of  Jin־;lsh  life  in  the  Orient  but  they  also  give  us  an 
Idea  of  Jev/i3>>  life  in  ancient  times•  The  standard  of  living, 
the  oocupation  and  t>10  habits  of  the  Jewish  cave-dwellers  in 
Tegrinna  exx  which  live  in  holes  dug  out  from  the  ground 
«(חיי  only  be  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Bible• 

The  present  Jewish  population  in  TTorth-Afr ica  chiefly 
derives  from  three  great  drifts:  first,  Jews  from  Greco- 
Homan  days  and  perhaps  Tunic  long  before.  Some  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Tegrinna  and  the  mountains  behind  Eoz  are  probably 
׳^*oendants  of  these  ancient  Jews•  In  the  3th  and  9th  century 
a wavw  of  LTeaopotamian  and  Alexandrine  Jews  followed  the 
Tslaraic  conquerors  and  settled  In  the  country  and  finally  in 
the  14th  and  15 th  century  a great  number  of  Spanish  Jews, 
persecuted  and  expelled  from  their  home  found  a haven  in 
the  costal  region  of  Horth-Afpica  and  according  to  their 
very  high  level  of  education  they  became  and  remained  the 
leading  Jewish  class  In  the  wehole  region•  They  imposed 
their  Jewish  language  on  the  other  Jewish  inhabln tants  and 
therefore  still  to-day  Jews  in  that  region, except  for  the 
younger  ones  who  have  adapted  the  modern  Pranch  or  Italian 
language,  use  a Judeo-Spanish  and  sometlimes  a Judeo-Arabic 
dlaléot. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lybia  in  1912  the  Ite.lians 
startad  *•  a large  colonisât ion  Programm  and  the  city  of 
Tripoli'  than  a «mail  costal  town  ia  n ow. a ■q’viite  .wonderful  ר י ז:, 
modern  city  which  rivals  with  many  famous  resorts  at*  thee  ׳ ' י»  ^ 
oth׳»r  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
hf;  a steadily  increased  since•  To-day  there  are  among  100,000 
inhabitants  about  25,000  Jews  in  the  city.  The  number  of 
Italians  18  about  the  .tfune.,  tite  rest  are  Arabs,  Berbers, 
natives  of  Fezzan  6nf  hegroes.  The  largest  group  of  course 
is  formed  by  the  Arabs.  The  Europeanized  Jews  live  in  the 
modern  section  df  the  town,  in  fine  new  apartment  houses 
equipped  with  all  modern  facllltios.  These  Europeanized  Jews 
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differ  ln  no  respect  from  poeple  in  other  countries.  Our 
I Intereat  18  concentrate  0^  the  Jews  In  the  old  Part  of 

Old  town  the  olty  where  life  has  not  changed  since  t^  middle  ages, 

ä dlTlsion  Into  (juar- According  to  the  general  krMt  oriental  habit  this  old  town 
f ters  16  dlvelded  into  seperate  quarters,  each  nationality  as 

j Jews,  Arabs,  ^reeîce,  Kalteseons,  Kegroes  àc•  occupying  their 

י own  qucrter.  This  dl^rision  into  quari^ers  is  not  only  the 

j continurtion  of  a habit  obeerved  fcr  many  centuries  but  It 

I la  still  to-day  a necessity.  The  different  nationalities 

\ ©till  do  not  always  live  v sry  peacefully  together  and  es- 

^ Pflclnlly  !Tövs-fets  1רו  fell  0tî1<îT  couiilirlcs  w1161*6  un0y 

i lire  toerèther-quarrel  constantly . 


ïn  fermer  times,  under  the  government  of  the  sultans, 

Jers  had  to  observo  very  strict  laws.  By  pain  of  death 
they  had  to  weer  black  robf”-3  and  scull-caps  and  thay  were 
not  allowed  to  wanr  any  weapon»  They  could  ride  a jackass, 
bitt  net  a horse  and  even  this  donkey  they  had  to  dwiount 
If  a Moslem  passed.  Upon  every  street  leading  to  a mosque 
Moslems  err^cted  a barrier  to  make  the  Jews  bow  their  had.d8 
In  passing•  Tho  gates  of  the  walled  ghetto«  had  to  be 
closed  at  night.  T'as  result  of  thés  treatment  was  that  the 
Jews  tried  to  avoid  as  much  as  poselble  any^  oonspiclousness. 
The  old  synagogues  therefore  look  almost  like  ordinary  houses 
and  (yren  tho  synagogue  In  Oran,  the  f ineost  Jewish  building 
in  .agerla,  is  built  in  Koorish  style  and  might  very  easily 
bs  mistaken  for  a moaque. 


Antl-^ewlsh  laws 
In  former  times. 


The  position  of  the  Jews  has  much  Improved  since  the 
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Jews  under  I^uropeanTurorean  oountriee  became  the  rulers  In  hor ״h-^.*rlca  ana  It 


se^mg  that  the  Italians  have  stopped  the  alaughtoring  of 
Jewg  by  fanatic  Arab».  But  aooordlr.g  to  the  er.pcrlences  In 
w^roae'  It  is  rather  doubtful  if  this  improvement  will  be  a 
cônstant  one.  I do  not  know  if*  the  Italian  antl-jewish  laws 
are  applied  to  the  Forth-Afr loan  colonies  bull  I suppose  not, 
hecause  conditions  In  Lybla  are  somehow  cimillar  to  those  In 
rthlopin  and  Tthlopla  has  uUlte  definitely  been  excluded  from 
these  laws  for  tho  simple  reason  that  they  need  white  men 
In  this  districts  end  that  Itaiiane  are  not  very  enthusiaetlc 
to  go  there.  :•0  the  Je  8 are  good  enoucrh  to  do  the  job  and  as 
for  tb־’»  natives  they  kxml  do  not  make  any  difference  between 
the  white  Jew  and  the  white  Itallp.n,  they  hate  both. 


government 


The  hatred  between  Arabs  and  Jews  In  Tripoli  has  a new 
source  n־w  since  the  occuiation  of  this  country  by  the  Italia! 
The  JewE  have  generally  been  very  loyal  to  the  !European 
conquerors  and  took  their  pert  in  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
This  attitude  Is  6 constant  challenge  to  the  Arabs  who  never 
ceased  to  riot  age  Inst  the  European  conquerors. 


But  \Thlle  the  Arabs  hete  tho  Jews  they  really  need  them, 
?or  the  Jews  are  the  business  men  and  they  seem  to  prosper  ev< 
where  they  have  to  trade  with  Arabs.  It  18  notloable  that  ±30■ 
frequently  rich  Moorish  merchants  will  hire  a Jew  to  be  his 
salesmen.  The  Jewish  .uarter  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the 
so-called  **Kellah״  Is  subdivided  In  the  Big  J«wry,  the  Kara- 
ek-Keblra  and  the  Little  Jewry,  the  Hara-el-Seghlra.  The  main 
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Ptreot  of  the  Hara-al-Keblra  18  llneé  with  the  customary 
8htp8  of  Jewellers!  silver-  and  gtldsmlths#  El  Mara  Souk 
18  occupied  hy  silks  and  the  Attarlne  by  spices•  All  these 
trades  and  professions  are  almost  entirely  in  Jewish  hands• 

In  the  little  Jewry  the  cleaning  and  dying  of  ostrich 
feathers  and  the  polishing  of  ivory  can  still  be  seen•  Most 
of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  women•  A great  deal  of  the 
Jews  are  petty  artisans,  as  teilors!  needleworkers,  shoe- 
makers  or  âmall  shopkeepers  of  different  kind•  They  work  in 
very  tiny  hoxllke  shops  or! to  be  quite  correct,  in  front  of 
their  little  shops,  ir.  the  street•  ITost  of  the  tools  are 
very  primitive  ! only  the  tailorn  hed  Singer  sewing  machines. 
That  shows  what  a good  propaganda  can  do,  even  in  Africa• 

Eut  in  spite  of  the  primitive  tooîbs  and  the  often  rather  in- 
for  lor  material  they  use  the  quality  of  their  work  is  very 
often  a high  one. 

One  day  » rhen  walking  thrc’יgh  the  streets,  I stepped 
through  an  arched  hole  in  the  wall  end  found  myself  in  a 
room  whloli  first  looked  like  a stable•  ־Rut  it  was  not  a 
stable  at  all,  it  was  a flour  mill.  In  the  center  of  the 
place  where  two  great  stones,  a?  big  as  xkuk  cart•  wheèls 
and  about  two  feet  thick•  There  was  a hopper  above  the  top 
stone  from  which  the  wheat  poured  down  into  a hole  in  the 
upper  stone  and  the  grain  was  ground  as  the  two  stones  moved 
around,  one  on  the  other.  The  moving  power  was  a camel! 
hitched  to  a long  bar  that  moved  the  top  stone•  The  camel  had 
two  caps  of  closely  woven  basket  over  his  eyes  80  that  it 
practically  moved  around  blindfolded•  This  method  has 
already  been  uneed  in  the  times  of  the  Eible  and  centuries 
of  habit  lay  behind  this  primitive  appliance.  Mills  of  this 
type  are  equally  used  by  Arabs  and  Jews  but  this  mill 
happene’  to  be  a special  one.  As  it  was  April  and  about 
two  weeks  before  the  Passover  holideye  Jews  all  over  the 
city  prepared  for  tliio  festival  and  this  mill  was  a 
special  paasover-flour-mlll  whe•!׳•«  only  flour  for  the  mazzcth 
wa0  prepared  and  which  didn't  work  but  a few  weeks  of  the 
year  • 

for  Viiti)  regard  to  the  Passover  holidays  I want  to  tell 

you  another  little  story.  A few  weeks  after  my  return  from 
this  trip  I found  an  article  about  Tripoli  in  a German 
newspaper  signed  by  a young  nan  who  had  been  there  at  the 
seme  time  ao  1•  He  wrote  very  enthusiastically  about  the 
obvious  and  unusual  desire  of  all  Arabs  in  Tripoli  to  keep 
their  houses  clean  • He  said  that  everywhere  in  the  streets 
he  observed  women  and  children  cleaning  c.11d  washing  household- 
goods  and  furniture.  But  he  evédently  overlooked  that  the 
Arab  Women  never  appear  unvoiled  and  the  women  he  saw  have  of 
course  been  Jewish  women  preparing  the  house  for  the 
Passover  holidays. 

. Bit  -this  little  story  also  reveal•»  there  is  not  very 

much  difference  in  ־appenraiice י ו« tween  Arabs  'and  Jewsi  ’ Enpecls׳ 
ly  the  women  which  very  often  are  extremely  handsome  wear 
the  clothes  of  their*  Abeb  10  neighbours!  but  they  are  of  course 
never  veiled.  They  generally  wear  a tunlre!  hold  together  by  8 
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belt  awd  an  obloag  cloth  of  liaaem  Ih  different  colors  over 
the  heed.  Th•  Jewish  man  nmwaai  still  wears  the  long  black 
robe,  according  to  the  former  regulations.  As  he  has  not 
been  allows  to  wear  the  red  fez,  he  wears  a black  one.  Red 
hovæver  is  the  mourning  color  of  the  Korth-African  Jew.  His 
cloak  generally  is  a little  cleaner  than  that  cf  the  i^ab 
and  on  Saturday  npny  off  them,  especially  the  women  are  expen- 
3ivly  dressed. 

Tewlsh  population  în  contrast  to  the  country  districts  the  Jewish  populatådn 

In  Tripoli  city  has  enonrmously  increase  1 during  the  last 
30  years.  This  is  not  only  dun  to  the  great  number  of  babies 
they  produce  like  all  poeple  in  the  Orient  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  and  especially  the  mortality  of 
babies  is  much  lower  than  in  any  other  race.  LYen  the  Italians, 
not  aocustdmed  to  the  climate  and  the  oriental  conditions  of 
life  have  a higher  mortality. 

lews  in  villagee•  The  special  charm  of  ? trip  to  this  costal  region  of  Korth? 

Africa  is  the  variety  of  civilizations,  the  mixture  of  races 
nnd  this  is  e-^ually  true  in  respect  to  the  Jews  of  this  region• 
?■ocause  nothing  3£'.id  in  regard  to  the  Jev's  in  the  city  of 
Tripoli  applies  to  the  Jews  in  the  vie.llages  /ir.rus  snd 
Tegrinna. 

A.mru8  The  villrre  of  /mrus  lies  three  miles  east  of  the  city 

of  Tril^oTt  14»?  xxhackktwKtx  exclusivelj־׳  inhabited  by  Jews. 

Though  there  is  room  enough  to  exp^ïnd  into  all  directions, 
because  /mrus  lies  in  the  flat  prsrie  wear  the  desert  the 
r Illage  is  very  elo'^ely  built,  the  streets  are  n!.rrow  and 
the  houses  treading  on  each  others  toes.  The  particularity  of 
this  village  is  that  al  the  inhabitants  ere  blacksmiths. 

They  c,re  very  poor  and  all  suffer  from  the  wide  spread 
eye  diseases  of  the  orient  and  most  of  them  are  therefore 
half-blind,  hut  how  peor  and  wretched  the  life  cf  these 
poeple  may  be,  they  live  i»  an  ordinary  little  village,  in 

i^grlnna  hsmnrcft  ordinary  though  very  small  houses.  But  for  humanity 

run  to  earth,  to  see  men  , women  and  children  living  in 
conditions  that  hrve  never  seeiied  to  be  touched  by  any 
civilii^tion  for  thousands  of  years  we  hrve  to  go  about 
30  miles  south  of  Trirèli  city  to  the  cawo-dwellers  of 
Tegr inna. 

About  80  miles  south  of  the  Lybla#  coaét  raises  a mountain 
range,  the  so-called  Ghebel.  These  mountains  have  almost 
no  foothills,  not  unlike  the  mountains  here  in  Colorado 
f nd  the  road  raises  quickly  in  oln  curves  to  an  elevction  of 
about  ?50c  feet.  At  this  level  there  16  a large  plateau  which 
gradually  slows  down  southward  to  the  3ahara  desert•  On  this 
plateau,  about  lOvC  miles  south  of  Tripoli  City  are  two 
xfilî.gwid.  troglodyte  villages,  villages  where  all  the  inhabl- 
trwts  live  in  orvos  dug  out  from  the  earth.  One  of  these 
villages  is  Casr  Cherian,  entirely  inhabited  by  B^rbs,  the 
other  one  18  Teg^inna,  entirely  inhabited  by  Jews.  But  the 
construction  the  caves  and  the  customs  of  the  inhahltants 
are  alike  In  both  villages. 


cOMstructlo*  Troglodyte  mearni  to  ewter  a whole  and  indeed  one  ha»  to 

of  the  suhter-  cwter  holes  1»  order  to  enter  these  guhtorreacan  dwellings. 
rsneBU  dwell ings'?h0n  aPî>roachlng  Gaer  Gharian  and  Tegrinna  iè  is  very  diffi- 

cult  to  realize  that  there  is  a village.  Three  hundred 
yerds  owey  it  looks  like  slight  rolling  ground  spotted  occasion- 
al^y  with  date  palms  and  olive  trees.  Coming  nearer  we  suddenly 
stop  ■before  it  "big  square  holes  which  were  dug  into  the  ground 
about  J50-.5׳C  feet  deep.  The  base  of  each  hole  is  about  800-900 
squsrefeet  large  and  this  forms  the  courtyard  of  the  sub- 
terranean  dwelling.  Thie  yard  can  only  be  entered  by  a tunneled 
path  which  begins  eoraehhere  at  the  surface  and  winds  down  to 
the  the  oourtyard.  It  is  here  that  the  inhabitants  spend 
practically  most  of  their  life.  In  almost  every  yard  there 
is  an  old  gasoline  tank,  precious  presents  from  Italian 
colonists  and  used  3e  cisterns.  On  all  sides  of  the  yard  are 
Rpecioue  rooms  dug  out  from  the  sidewells,  serving  as  bedrooms» 

' stables»  storerooms•  They  are  very  cool  in  summer  but  warm 

and  comfort able  in  winter.  And  ss  the  whole  Ghebel  region  is 
?bout  hrl.f  a mile  above  nea  level  the  winters  sometimes  get 
rrther  cold  end  the  nights  are  chilly  ineumraer  in  spite  of 
the  nerrhy  Sahara  desert.  Some  of  the  houses  have  two  stories 
or  rpthe/they  are  dug  deepor  with  one  series  of  rooms 
pbovo  t>'e  ofoer»  very  much  like  two  story  houses  built 
over  [י:T0זזnd,  The  second  story  Is  reached  by  8 series  of  palm 
log?  jutting  out  from  the  walls,  very  much  like  certain 
Indian  houses  in  this  region  here.  But  ©8  a whole  the  Indian 
houses,  for  Instance  the  Fueblo  houses  in  the  American 
«oTJthwest  are  much  superior  to  these  dwellings  of  ־ehe  African 
cave-dweller  f.i. 


the  yards  are  crowded  with  men  » women  , children 
and  nnlnnls,  ns  goats,  camels,  mules  and  sheeps  and  they  all 
find  shadow  in  it  during  the  day.  There  were  children  of  all 
rges,  very  herutiful  with  great  black  eyes,  all  of  them  wearing 
the  ppmo  k-'nd  of  cheap  Jewelry  orned  with  the  Turkish  crescent. 
They  are  li^־e  most  pceple  in  the  orient  very  supersticious 
and  therefore  hang  a lot  of  amulets  and  magic  signs  round  the 
children’ a v eck  quite  ar  tl-.eir  Motlemi  neighbors.  The  neighbor- 
hood  of  Italian  colonlrts  has  iccustomed  these  poeple  to 
Gtiropeens  rnd  the  children  are  not  at  8,11  shy  or  afraid  but 
they  proudly  pose  for  snapshots,  happy  to  get  a piece  of 
chocolate  or  some  candies. 


Inhabitants 


Like  11  moat  oriental  commualties  nest  the  daily  work  falls 
t6  the  women.  They  crush  the  grain,  press  the  olives  for  the  it 
oil  and  weave  with  the  Sf.me  primitive  tools  which  hawp  already 
nnv«  been  used  in  the  times  of  the  Bible.  Here  in  these  cave- 
dwelling?  yr?nER  the  Pages  of  thw  civilization  really  are 
^irned  back  *and  life  0"«  be  seen  bare  of  lujcury,  6e  primitive 
Fid  ה impie  as  it  ca.ic  be  imaglned• 


Oocupatffcon 


The  Jewish  community  in  Tcgrlnrn  has  about  400  members 
Fid  owns  of  course  hnr  its  own  synagogue,  which  probably  is  more 
then  400  years  old  end  of  course  as  ell  the  other  buildings, 

8 simple  cave  dug  out  from  the  earth.  The  holy  shrine  whioh 
contains  the  Thore  is*  a little  cave  itself  closed  by  a wooden 
door.  The  interior  of  the  Temple  only  consists  of  this  shrine, 
a few  wooden  benhhes  ané  some  oil  lamps  but  nevertheless  the 
members  of  the  oommunltv  are  very  Proud  to  have  this  Ttmpbe. 


Synagogue 


\ 
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1«  f״V  tive  the  life  of  thin  poeple  raay  be  it 

18  ful^  Of  hermow^  and  beauty  awd  ita  wond  rful  simplicity 


•n  and  civilized 

. — --  - 6 ■׳ן ך ^—- יry  S tr  ilc  lîlfiT 

scenes,  hen  emerging  from  the  dim  light  of  the  synagogue 
_ found  myselx  near  a deep  well,  a fev/  woman  in  long  white 
״uni:,as,  colored  korchiefs  over  the  heads  let  down  several 

*vornan  empherae  of  more  than 
Uo  tnou0״nd  years  ag»o.  ?he  gestures  of  the  women  were  verv 

seemed  to  have  stand  still  here  ^ 
^’jusatv.g  of  year  a•.  It 03ד ז  a scene  of  the  Bible  - and 
of  c f er  hours  from  the  most  modern  buildings 

^r-pcll  - almost  unbelievable  end  soroehow  unreal. 

־־^־  enothor  scene.  A very  beautiful  man,  about 

L old,  v/ith  brillipnt  black  eyes  end,  black  haîrand 

מס  s hill,  motionless  watching 

but^hn  ׳ ^Î^Prcechei  him  r-nd  said  a few  Ltal ia^weerds 

t_  answer.  I tried  it  with  a few  ,Hebrew  words 
״e  ^ rather  difficult  conversation 

it  waTfrom  h-m'thpf  community  and  ke 

T < C •׳hat  ws  got  all  informations  about  the  littlA 

־״־־־r־.ti״rhe‘’’LaL“îy 

one  c-r  hl״w  mL  nitv  ^ ר?  vî^®  synagogue  he  called 

we  tve  t slight  movement  of  the  hand,  -lien 

״,״',״..</,״. ״fi4,  ״ti;.r.־.Ä.‘;s.״,. 

;ïi;|;״H"ïruS‘״KV‘״^^ 

50ûth4'״'TuMM"  î;״rti1-״frloc,  In 

rlc״  b'fi י”‘״ " .- ״’®-  nntlT־־ 

'Tround ו ו!!■’;  t)  py  lire  i״  no-p  from  the 

tv״,, , ״K-m.  ’־PuntrIL.  VhL 1%! ^ ״״ ״^ 

?one  tribes ״* ח  then  r-- ״ «־'ispicious  and 

to-d^y  it  1 ׳ ד^-ng-rou^^o  earth,  still 

Cf-’e-dTrellerיי 1 ״  th״  >h  ^r  cv.eliings.  But  the 

These  s־Tr׳re'Tunir  Ur.  'ö''Ll•״״?'  “ ' Peeoeful  and  friendly, 
of  onclent'crTe-dweïier^■  whloii  ־ro״־  descendants 

tains  and  valleys  manv  tho״A״^\^  lived  in  this  moun- 

dwelle>.s  or;  p;?brbl70  ®«v®- 

dweller?  rnd  Jews  who  -*or  ^ those  an^5iant  native  cave- 

to  this  part  of  the  countrv  ' other  later  came 

form  of  living  and  mixed  it  with^jÀwl«>î^?״î®^  extraodinary 
0י1ל  particule?!  form  0?  caves 

fit  for  this  Bpeolsl  climate  bezeug?  ???.  It especially 

־BPlnët  t'he  Ohlhff.  the  Lt  ®*®«^.lent  protecllL 

erery  ordinary  ״iLofor  dLr  SL  n Uahnra.Äbh  Penetrates 

and  doesn't  oLer  them.  ‘ י י’*״*“!«• 

The  Jewish  poeple,  eoattereé  all  over  the  world,  has  many 
faces.  But^thls  Jewish  communities  in  Iripoli  are  not  only  in- 
terest ing, they  are  somehow  symbolic.  ’»Ib.ereever  Jews  got  In  close 
oontaot  with  the  world  around  them,  in  the  cities,  conflicts 
Frose,  trouble,  persecution,  pogroms  followed,  ־.hiererer  they 


so-called  modern  and 
I remember  a few  very 


auick  passing  life  of  the 
generations  ever  could  be. 


women  at  the 
well 


The  rabbi  on 
the  hill. 


Origin  of 
the  Jewish 
c av  e - d w e 1 1 e r  ג י! 
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<'n7rrf‘te׳l  aceinst  others  they  were  heted  and  f aught•  They 
”errforelf  their  heads  . to  dismount  they  m״l־־ 

׳,heyyr  yeasey«  they  n^-Jew  8 ״*  simple , 

proudly,  they  !״o'1 ״ ־th  t?S  ” ־oniemplate, 

f^wfahts^rs  pifln  snd‘ stele«  Srcauoe  tl«  restlessness 

SSÎK?S?S??hat  theto-oalled  ciTlUsed  ״orld  t^es  to 
^״f  S™^־ . ״־־«tos־  simple,  happy  and  near  to  a־d. 


./ 


\ 


Trip( 
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Th«  erents  of  the  laet  years  and  recent  months»  the  per- 
manent  persecution  of  Jews  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe 
hare  ahsorhed  almost  the  entire  interest  of  the  western 
Je-wry•  Hoverer  it  may  he  interesting  to  call  the  attention 
a]^in  to  the  fact  that  their  is  a Jewish  problem  not  only 
in  Europe  and  Palestine»  but  also  in  the  entire  Orient  and 
especially  in  North-;vfrica  where  the  number  of  Jews  is  con- 
slderably  great•  To  understand  their  problems  we  must  know 
something  about  their  life»  their  habits»  their  history  - 
all  this  being  of  course  entirely  different  from  the  conditions 
in  which  Jews  live  in  Europe  or  In  this  country• 

1 was  so  fortunate  tof  hawing  been  able  to  study  seme 
most  interesting  and  explanatory  Jewish  Oommunltles  in 
!Torth-Afrloa,  namely  the  Jewish  community  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli»  the  Jewish  village  of  ;.mrus  ant  the  Jewish  oave- 
dwellers  in  Tagrinna•  :hesa  three  fforth-/>.frioan  Jewish  oommuniti׳ 
all  located  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Lybia  are  not  only  vivid 
examples  of  Jwwish  life  In  the  Orient  but  they  also  give  us  an 
idea  of  Jewish  life  in  ancient  times*  The  standard  of  living» 
the  occupation  and  the  habits  of  the  Jewish  cave-dwellers  in 
Tegrlnna  «an  which  live  In  holes  dug  out  from  the  ground 
wen  only  be  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Bible• 

The  present  Jewish  population  In  North-..frica  chiefly 
derives  from  tltree  groat  drifts*  first,  Jews  from  Greco- 
Boman  days  and  perhaps  Tunic  long  before•  oome  of  the  cave- 
dwellers  of  Tegrlnna  and  the  mountains  behind  Fez  are  probably 
dteoendants  of  these  ancient  Jews•  In  the  äth  and  9th  century 
a wavw  of  I'esopotamian  and  Alexandrine  Jews  followed  the 
Islamic  cofsjusrors  and  settled  in  the  country  and  finally  in 
the  14th  and  15th  century  a great  number  of  span! oh  Jews, 
persecuted  and  expelled  from  their  home  found  a haven  In 
the  costal  region  of  Korth-Africa  and  according  to  their 
very  high  level  of  education  they  became  and  remained  the 
leading  Jewish  class  in  the  wehole  region•  They  imposed 
their  Jewish  Ifinguage  on  the  other  Jewish.  Inhabintants  and 
therefore  still  to-day  Jews  in  th*at  region, except  for  the 
younger  ones  who  have  adapted  the  modern  Frenoh  or  Italian 
langmtge,  use  a Judeo-Spanlsh  and  sometimes  a Judeo-Arabio 
d ialeot• 

Aftor  the  conquest  of  Lybia  in  1912  the  Italians 
started  te  ç1  large,  oolonlzation  Programm  and  the  city  of 
Trlpbll  thon  a small  costal  town  is  now  a Rillte  v,önderfül 
modern  city  which  rivals  with’'many  faiaou»  resorts  att  the  ^ 
other  side  of  the  ?׳Mediterranean  Sea•  The  number  of  inhabitants 
has  steadily  increase  1 since*  To-day  there  are  among  100*000 
Inhabitants  about  2&«0jU}  Jew«  .in  the  city•  The  number  of 
Italians  18  about  the  same»  t1^  rest  are  Arabs,  Berbers, 
natives  of  Fezsan  anf  Kegroes•  The  largest  group  of  course 
is  formed  by  the  Arab«•  The  Europeanized  Jews  live  in  the 
modern  section  Cf  the  town.  In  fine  new  apartment  houses 
equipped  with  all  modem  facilities.  These  Europeanized  Jews 
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׳-  ‘ «llffer  ln 0 מ  respect  from  poeple  in  other  countries.  Our 

interest  is  concentrate  ’  ןי ס^;  the  Jews  in  the  old  part  ox 
Old  tOTm  the  oity  where  life  has  not  changed  since  the  aiddle  ages, 

dirieion  into  quar- According  to  the  general  )ndadbc  oriental  habit  this  old  town 
tere  is  diveided  into  separate  quarters,  each  nationality  as 

Jews,  Arabs,  Greelce,  Kaltcseans,  Kegroes  S&o•  occupying  their 
own  quarter.  This  diwision  into  quarters  is  not  ^ 

continuction  of  a habit  obserred  for  niany  centiuries  b?1t  it 
is  still  to-day  a neceesity.  The  different  nationalities 
still  do  not  always  live  ▼ery  peacefully  together  and  es- 
pec  tally  Arabs  and  Jew8-as  in  ell  other  oountrles  where  they 
lire  toegéèher -quarrel  constantly. 

Anti-^ewish  laws  In  former  times,  under  the  gorernment  of  the  suites, 

in  former  times-  Jews  had  to  observe  ▼ery  strict  laws.  By  pain  of  death 

they  had  to  wear  black  robes  and  scull-caps  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  any  weapon.  They  could  ride  a Jackas s, 
but  not  a horse  and  even  this  donkey  they  had  to  dtaount 
if  a Moslem  passed.  Upon  every  street  leading  to  a mosque 
Moslems  err'^cted  a barrier  to  make  the  Jews  bow  their  heAds 
in  Passing.  The  gates  of  the  walled  ghettoe  had  to  be 
closed  at  night.  The  result  of  thés  treatment  was  that  the  , 
Jews  tried  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  conspiciousness. 
The  old  synagogues  therefore  look  almost  like  ordinary  houses 
and  even  the  e3rnagogue  in  Oran,  the  fineest  Jewish  building 
in  Algeria,  is  built  in  Moorish  style  and  might  very  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a mosque. 

Position  of  the  The  position  of  the  Jews  has  much  improved  since  the 

Jews  under  Puropeait^uropean  oountrles  became  the  rulers  in  Ko rth- Africa  and  it 
gOTernraent.  seems  that  the  Italians  hare  stopped  the  slaughtering  of 

Jews  by  fanatic  Arabs.  But  according  to  the  experiences  in 
Tîuro^e  it  18  rather  doubtful  If  this  improvement  wlU  be  a 
gAjjatant  one.  I do  not  know  if  the  Italian  anti-Jewish  laws 
are  applied  to  the  North- African  coloniee  but  I euppose  not, 
because  conditions  in  Lybla  are  somehow  simlllar  to  those  in 
Ethiopia  and  ::thiopia  has  quite  definitely  been  emoluded  from 
these  laws  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  need  white  men 
in  this  districts  and  that  Italians  are  not  very  enthusiastic 
to  go  there.  Go  the  Je  s are  good  enough  to  do  the  Job  and  as 
for  the  natives  they  kol  do  not  make  any  dllfference  between 
the  white  Jew  and  the  white  Italian,  they  hate  both. 

The  hatred  between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Tripoli  has  a new 
source  n-w  since  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Italia 
The  Jews  have  generally  been  very  loyal  to  the  European 
conquerors  and  took  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
This  attitude  is  a constant  challenge  to  the  /jrabs  who  never 
ceased  to  riot  against  the  European  conquerors. 

Occupation  of  •{!ut  while  the  Arabs  hate  the  Jews  they  really  need  thm. 

the  Jews.  ■por  the  Jews  are  the  business  men  a^d  they  seem  to  prosper  ev 

where  they  hare  to  trade  with  Arabs.  It  is  notlcable  that  ±ia1 
frequently  rich  Moorish  merchants  will  hire  a Jew  to  be  his 
salesmen.  The  Jewish  ,uarter  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  the 
so-called  ׳’Mellah'*  is  subdivided  in  the  Big  Jewry,  the  Hara- 
el-Kebira  and  the  Little  Jewry,  the  Hara-el-3eghlra.  The  main 
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street  of  the  Hare•  01-Kch ire.  18  lined  with  the  customary 
shcps  of  4«יי*^1המי®»  ellrer-  and  gèldsmlths•  El  liara  Souk 
18  occupied  hy  silks  and  the  Attarine  by  8pice8•  All  these 
trades  and  professions  are  almost  entirely  in  Jewish  hands• 

In  the  little  Jewry  the  cleaning  and  dying  of  ostrich 
feathers  and  the  polishing  of  Irory  can  still  be  seen•  Most 
of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  woiaen.  A great  deal  of  the 
Jews  are  petty  artisans»  as  tailors»  needleworks rs»  shoe- 
makers  or  émail  shopkeepers  of  different  kind.  They  work  In 
very  tiny  hoxllke  shops  or* to  be  quite  correct»  in  front  of 
their  little  shops,  in  the  street•  üost  of  tlie  tools  arc 
very  primitive  > only  the  tailors  had  Singer  sewing  machines• 
That  shows  what  a good  propaganda  can  do,  even  in  Africa• 

Put  in  spite  of  the  primitive  tools  and  the  often  rather  In- 
for lor  material  they  use  the  quality  of  their  ־work  18  very 
often  a high  one. 

Passover  One  day  » when  walking  thro׳'gh  the  streets,  I stepped 

flour-mill•.  Varough  an  arched  hole  in  the  wall  and  found  myself  in  a 

room  vhioh  first  looked  like  a stable.  But  it  was  not  a 
stable  at  all,  It  was  a flour  mill.  In  the  center  of  the 
piece  where  two  greet  stones,  as  big  as  ntaüd:  carts 611^ ו• 
and  about  two  foot  thick.  There  was  a hopper  above  the  top 
stone  from  which  the  wheat  poured  dOTim  Into  a hole  In  the 
upper  stone  end  the  grain  was  ground  as  the  two  stones  moved 
around,  one  on  the  other•  The  moving  power  was  a Ci^uael, 
hitched'  to  a long  her  that  moved  the  top  stone•  The  camel  had 
t’^0  cars  closely  ־roven  basket  over  his  eyes  so  that  It 

‘ practically  moved  around  blindfolded•  This  icethod  has 
already  heen  unsed  1«  the  times  of  the  Bible  and  centuries 
of  habit  lay  behind  this  primitive  appliance.  Milte  of  this 
type  are  equally  ueed  by  Arabs  and  Jc7:s  but  this  mill 
he^peneי  to  be  a speolal  one.  As  it  was  April  and  about 
two  weeks  Before  the  Passover  holidays  Jews  all  over  the 
city  preT«red  for  this  festival  and  this  mill  was  a 
; special  paasover-flour-mlll  where  only  flour  for  the  mazzoth 
was  prepered  end  which  didn’t  work  but  a few  weeks  of  the 
year. 


V.1th  regard  to  the  Passover  holidaye  I want  to  tell 
you  another  little  story.  A few  weeks  after  my  return  from 
this  trip  I found  an  artlwle  about  Tripoli  in  a Gorman 
newspaper  signed  by  a young  man  who  hed  been  there  at  the 
same  time  as  1•  He  wrote  very  enthusiastically  about  the 
obvious  and  unusual  desire  of  all  Arabs  in  Tripoli  to  keep 
their  houses  olesn  • He  said  that  everywhere  in  the  streets 
.he  observed  won»n  and  children  cleaning  and  washing  household- 
goodt  and  furniture.  But  he  evédently  overlooked  that  the 
Â^r-b  Women  never  appear  unveiled  and  the  women  he  saw  have  of 
course  been  Jewieh  women  preparing  the  house  for  the 
Passover  holidays. 

' 31t  thl.  llttl.  .Wry  fA«o  rAeel.»  t1״r•  1•  ■ot  v.ry 
much  difference  in  appearance  between  .hTabe  and  Jews•  Espeeian 
It  the  women  which  very  often  aro  extremely  handsome  wear 
the  clothes  of  their  Arabic י־ יeighbour8,  but  they  are  of  course 
never  veiledîhey  generally  wear  a tun ice,  hold  together  by  a 
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belt  and  as  oblong  cloth  of  llanon  in  different  colors  over 
the  head•  The  Jor/ieh וסמנ 301 מסש ז  still  vreare  tho  long  black 
robOf  according  to  the  former  regulations•  ;.S  he  hae  not 
been  ollove  to  wear  the  red  tez,  he  wears  a black  one•  Red 
however  is  tho  mourning  color  of  the  Korth-Africaw  Jew*  Hie 
oloak  generally  is  a little  cleaner  thsJi  that  cf  the  4\rab 
and  OB  Saturday  many  off  t1וe!at  oopeo  tally  tho  women  are  expen- 
elrly  dreesed• 

Jewish  population  in  contrast  to  the  country  districts  the  Jewish  populattdn 

in  Tripoli  city  has  enonriaously  increased  during  the  last 
30  years•  This  18  not  only  du»  to  the  groat  number  of  babies 
they  produce  like  all  people  In  the  Orient  this  18  due  to 
the  fact  that  tho  mortality  and  especially  the  mortality  of 
babies  ie  much  lower  than  In  any  other  race•  JTven  the  Italians• 
not  rceustimed  to  the  climate  and  the  oriental  oonditlons  of 
life  have  e higher  mortality•  ^ י 

Jews  in  villagee•  The  opeolal  charm  of  מ trip  to  this  coetal  region  of  Korthi? 

Africa  Is  the  vr^riety  of  civilisations•  tlie  mixture  of  races 
nnd  this  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  the  Jews  of  this  region• 
Because  nothing  said  In  regard  to  the  Jev-s  1»  the  city  of 
Tripoli  applies  to  the  Jews  in  the  vlellageB  .־‘jflrus  and 
Tegrlana# 

Ararus  The  village  of  ijirus  lies  three  miles  east  of  the  01 ty 

of  Trll)011  and  its  ±9dR8dBttxRtx  exclusively  inhabited  by  Jews• 
Though  there  13  room  enough  to  expand  into  all  direct ions• 
beoause  Ararus  lies  1«  the  flat  prarle  near  the  desert  the 
village  Is  vory  closely  built•  the  streets  arc  narrow  end 
the  houses  treading  on  each  others  toes*  The  particularity  of 
this  village  ie  that  al  the  inhabitants  are  blacksmiths• 

They  are  very  poor  and  all  suffer  from  the  wide  spread 
eye  dlseaeeeof  the  orient  and  moat  of  them  are  therefore 
half-blind•  But  how  poor  and  Trretohed  the  liffe  of  these 
poeple  may  be•  they  live  in  an  ordinary  little  village•  In 

Tegrinna  iwncniai  ordinary  though  very  sm.ll  houses#  But  for  humanity 

run  to  earth»  to  see  men  » women  and  children  living  in 
eonditions  that  hrve  never  seemed  to 6י ן  touched  by  any 
civil Itr.tlon  for  thousands  of  years  we  have  to  go  about 
80  miles  south  of  Tripéll  city  to  the  cave-dwellers  of 
Tegrinna• 

About  80  miles  south  of  the  Lybian  coatt  raises  a mountain 
range,  the  so-oslled  Ghebel•  These  mountains  have  almost 
no  foothills,  not  unlike  the  mountains  here  1«  Colorado 
nnd  the  road  raises  quickly  In  oln  curves  to  an  elevation  of 
about  2500  feet•  At  this  level  there  18  a Isrge  plateau  which 
gradurlly  slows  down  southward  to  the  Jahira  desert•  On  this 
plateau,  about  100  miles  south  of  Tripoli  City  are  two 
xlktximx  troglodyte  villages•  villages  where  all  the  Inhabl- 
tants  live  In  ervos  dug  out  from  the  earth•  One  of  theee 
villages  18  Geer  Gherlan»  entirely  inhabited  by  Bèrbe»  the 
other  one  18  Tegrinna•  entirely  inhabited  by  Jews•  But  the 
oonetruotion  of  the  oaves  and  the  oustoms  of  the  inhabitants 
are  alike  in  both  villages• 
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. *jä«  13ea*t  to  ewter  6 whole  and  !»deed  0»e  ^9 

^rthrS^M^r-  ־.ter  holeï  1.  order  to ״ף ־  yery  ״f?l- 

ycrde  leoy  It  look*  like  slight  roUleg  groued  spotted  o°°oslo»■■ 
ÎÎ”•  %׳Uh  dPte  ptlaa  c«d  olive  trees.  Comlas  nearer  1»e  suddenly 

sir  hefVe  n Mg ״! ־are  holes  T.hloh  f ««!״SS‘' 

shout  20-30  feet  deep.  The  hase  of  onoh  ®°° 

• MP־r«feftt  lertt(*  a»d  thio  forms  the  courtyord  of  the  suo• 
terrsnesn  dwelling.  This  yard  oen  only  he  entered  hy  a ^neled 
path  which  bes!»8  eomohhere  i t the  surface  amd  ־».!»ds  dovn»  to 
the  th^ courtyard•  It  Is  here  thrt  the  l»hebltr»t8  8pe»d 
prsctieelly  «oet  of  their  life.  1»  almost  ^«ry  yard  there 
Is  r»  old  resollwe  tafik,  r’^eclous  preseste  from  Italia» 
colowists  E»d  used  as  cl8ter»B.  Ü»  all  sides  of 
epecloue  rooms  dug  out  from  the  sidewalls,  86r7׳l»g  as  he^ooms, 
steiles,  storerooms.  They  rre  very  cool  1»  sunmer  h»t מזזנ^ ץ 
awd  comfortrble  1»  wl»tcr•  /»d  as  the  whole  Gheh1-'־  regio»  Is 
Rhout  half  r mile  aber/ e sea  lorel  the 

rath<»r  cold  e«d  the  »Ights  are  chilly  !»rumnen! 1 ־»  sp.te  or 
the  ser.rby  £^וlara  desert.  Some  of  the  houses  have  two  stories 
or  rpther  they  are  dug  deeper  with  0»e  series  of  rooms 

aboue  the  otlier,  very  much  11’  0 two  p,Xm 

over  grouwd.  The  secosd  story  Is  reached  Jy  ^ »®*״les  of  p״.lm 
loiTG  1uttl«r  out  from  the  walls,  ▼ery  much  like  oertal» 

Tnfia»  houses  1«  this  regio»  here.  But  as  a whole  the  ladla» 

hoLes,  for  Iwstawce  the  Pueblo  houses  1»  the 

soutluvect  are  much  superior  to  tliese  dvelll«gs  of  the  /!frlca» 

cc;ve-dwüllers• 


the  yards  are  crowded  with  me»  , woraea  , ohlldro» 
ond'^îSislB , a/goatn,  camels,  aul^s  and 

Tlwd  shadow  1»  It  durlag  the  åay•  mere  were  chlldrea  of  all 
aces,  very  beautiful  with  great  black  eyes,  all  of  them  waarl»g 
the  some  k'«d  of  cheap  Jewelry  or»ai  with  the  iurki.8h  cresceat. 

11  e mLt  poeple  I»  the  orleat  very  superstlolous 
Fwd  therefore  hr»g  a lot  of  emulêts  sad  magic  slgits  rouad  the 
ohlldrew’s  aeoh  quite  an  their  Moslem 

hood  of  Italiaa  coloaists  has  0 ecus toned  these  poeple  to 

^uropeaaa  ׳»d  the  childroa  *ot  at  .^11  shy 

they  proudly  pose  for  3aî.pshot3,  happy  to  get  a piece  of 

chocolate  or  some  caadlco. 

im  mo»t  orleatcl  commualtlee  most  the  dally  work 

u״d  li  thn  tS  of  the  Bibln.  K.re  1»  thnne  oaro- 

JûriedTok^îd  ilfn’^o^’l־.'^־«  «rprlmltlTe 

aad  simple  8s  It  oa»  be  Iraaglaed. 


The  Jewlnh  community  In  Teprlnns.  he.s ״ ״ 

;r..T0S  roor.״^îd  פ ircr״;.:T־*:r;v.r  îLÂïdUn. 
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But  >10v  primitive  the  life  of  thla  poeple  ratty  be  It 
18  full  of  hermoet  beauty  »wd  It»  ^?OTJd^rrful  »iapllolty 
18  rauch  nef  rer  to  Go<!  and  eternity  than  the  hurried  hasty 
quick  pe801nj?  life  of  the  so-called  Modern  and  clvllleed 
generations  ever  oould  be•  Iretaesiber  e few  very  striking 
scenes•  '^-׳hcn  emerging  fron  the  dim  light  of  the  synagogue 
I found  myself  near  a deep  well•  A few  women  in  long  white 
tunicas*  colored  kerohlefs  over  the  heads  let  down  several 
.lers  Identical  in  »hape  with  the  Romen  amphorae  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years  pgeo*  The  gestures  of  the  women  were  very 
slow  and  b13«utlful«  Time  seemod  to  have  stond  still  here 
for  thousand»  of  years*  It מ׳י ז»  n scene  of  the  Bible  - end 
all  this  only  a few  hours  from  the  moat  modern  buildings 
of  Tripoli  - elraoet  unbelievable  and  somehow  unreel• 

I reraerabor  another  aeons•  i.  Tury  beautiful  saaiif  about 
55  years  old,  with  brill Ir-nt  bl^^ck  eyee  and,  black  hair  and 
beard  ent  croer-legged  oh  e sra?ll  hill*  motionless  watching 
us  !:uroperne•  I epprerched  hira  tud  said  e few  !teilen  weords 
but  hr  dldh't  anr.v׳er•  I tried  It  with  a few  Hebrew  words 
rnd  now  he  omlled,  Purlng  a rather  difficult  conversation 
we  found  out  that  he  was  the  Habbl  of  the  coTîiiüunity  and  he 
It  wse  from  him  thet  wo  got  nil  Informat ions  about  the  little 
Jewlf^h  villas!:«•  But  during  the  whole  convsrs^^״ tlon  he  scarcely 
moved  and  when  we  desired  to  eeo  the  synagogue  he  called 
one  of  hlsw  men  with  with  s slight  movement  of  tlie  hand•  ’.hen 
we  left  the  vlllege  n few  hours  later  he  still  was  sitting 
6n  the  hill*  watching*  conteraplrttlng  and  *millng  enlgmetioally• 

Their  have  been  severe!  ^110»08יז  about  the  orlfein  of  these 
troglodytes  and  about  the  origin  of  their  subterrenean 
dwellings•  !here  1»  another  region  In  !:orth-/.fricn , In 
southetn  Tunésis*  where  a rather  great  ntcibor  of  natives 
also  llvee  In  oaves•  But  their  oaves  ״re  not  dug  out  from  the 
ground  but  they  live  In  more  or  less  natural  rocky  oaves  In 
thi*  Pphatmr  Vountrlne.  They  are  enrage  anvd  suspicious  and 
some  tribes  of  them  rre  the  most  unhiaai.n  beings  on  earth•  iitlll 
to-day  It  Is  dr  nrrerous  to  pppro;\ch  tholr  dwell  lags•  But  the 
cave-dwellers  In  the  fThr*bel  region  ere  peaceful  «.nd  friendly• 
These  sevrge  Tunlslrn  cave -dwell or 0 certai1:ly  *re  dcsoendants 
of  f>nclent  ocve-dwellcra  v/hlch  probably  Viave  lived  In  this  moun- 
tains  and  valleys  many  thousand  years  ago•  The  Lyblan  cave- 
dwellers  rrc  probably  a mixture  of  these  anwlent  native  cave- 
dwellers  rnd  Jews  who  for  some  reason  or  the  ofher  Ir.ter  oome 
to  this  prrt  of  the  country  end  which  adapted  this  extraodinary 
form  of  living  nd  mixed  it  with  Jewish  ideas  and  habits• 

The  partlculcrli  form  of  esves  they  found  the4re  was  especially 
fit  for  this  ppeolsl  cllmotc  beceuse  like  the  vindowless  Arabic 
houses  In  thst  region  these  caves  gave  an  excellent  protection 
eg^lnet  the  Ghlble*  the  hot  wind  fron  the  oahara*1IÉlBh  penetrates 
every  ordinary  window  or  door  but  which  passes  over  thh  holes 
and  doesn’t  enter  thsra• 

The  Jewish  poeple*  scattered  ell  over  the  world*  has  many 
faces•  But  this  Jewish  oomnunltles  In  Tripoli  txe  not  only  In- 
tereistlngi they  are  somehow  tyrabollc•  •hereever  Jews  got  In  close 
contact  with  the  world  around  them*  In  the  cities*  conflicts 
arose*  trouble*  persecution*  pogroms  followed•  herever  they 


woraen  at  the 
well 


T'״'  rabbi  on 
t...  hill• 


Origin  of 
the  Jewish 
ORve-dwellera 
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eo>np«t#i  agulnat  other«  they  were  hated  and  faught•  Thoy 
T®re  ■forced  to  bow  their  heads  ! to  discount  their  nules 
whenever  it  pleased  **  their  no*-Jewl8h  neighbor.  But  the 
Jewish  cavepdwellers  in  Togrlnna,  whose  life  seems  80  simple» 

80  primitive»  they  hE7־en*t  to  bow»  they  raise  their  heads 
proudly,  they  look  with  ease,  curiosity  arid  suparrlority 
at  the  modem  olvlllzed  mankind•  ïhey  hare  time  to  contemplate, 
th^יlr  thaughte  are  plain  and  atrelght  because  the  restlessness 
and  frenzy  of  modem  life  doesnU  exist  for  them,  P«y  ^ 

11t«Bt11xmftCQ1Âï!5ÿ:r^hd  :hiiär/cth:  :uttd 0^ ׳f  vitetajt 

whnt  the  so-called  civilized  world  tries  to 
be  and  so  seldem  achieves J simple,  happy  and  near  to 


God• 


»/  • 


V 

\ 
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T'hn  present . o er ish  porulptior  in*  Forth-Afr  ic£״ 

'i^river  :'*ror״  three  n-eat  drifts:  Jr:r־s  froin ״ ׳■reco- 
:iJ3raa^-dayr^•■  --<^rhapB־־  xU'sie-^0^  hef  are  p irhism  i:he 

Arah?  :׳'ourfl  as  1&.T  ',vest  a~  the  border  of  }.''arocco 

rho  surv  iTe  i :5_^eAche  s . cJtQ.r.g..-tl1e  cars -dwellers- of  T 
Tripoli  a»d  the  mourtair s behir.d  ''^ez;  the?;  a ־ware  of 

ס״׳ז sopc tanéa י a;^d  Alerar.fr i11״e  Je׳"s  ”ho  follov;ed  the 

0 ־ tit!,  e ?  ״י ס ־  ■ Ts Tan  1 r "Th  ë B th'  a?^  d 0 "t h'  century  ar.  d 
finally  ar  influx  of  Spanish  Jev7s,  mere  newcomers, 
who  came  i*  the  14-th  and-  15  th  century  an  d  ־ ־ ^ ־ 
who  have  faiily  sv:a.rapëd  the  earlier׳  Jewries,  at 

Asa,s־t  in  . the  .״rest , . . - - — 

rothi״r  of  the  first  settle־ments  survives  in 

the  ,ahettOF.  Bxcept  for  the  younaer  ones,  who  _ 

"have  Italian  or  French,  their  inhabitants 

speah  Jadeo-iirabic  or  Judeo-Spa^nish. 

■°-tvt  the  ethnologist  has  e mlKe־"  wdirh  in י ׳ isentaggling 

the  Jewish  folkv;ay,  beliefs  and  magical  practices, 

broiLght  to  Africa  before  the  Talmud  r^cis  begun  or  the־ " ־ ־  j 

Bible  finished . 

The  Jews  in  Forth-Afr ica  ״ere.  .a״  piieple  . of  its  own  clas-s- 

but  , except  the  some  of  the  younger  generation,  they  are 

a.s  Africrto  as  the  Arabs  themselves.  ' 

As  in  all  the  countries  where  xxhxnx  Arabs  and  Jews 
live  together  thej'־  hate  each  other  and  both  occupy 
separated  quarters  of  the  city.  The' Arab  quarter  ' 

is  ca,lled  "Medina,",  the  Jewish  one  "Mellah".  For 

many  times  Ar.abs  ha.ve  slaughtered  Jews•  I»  former 

times  u׳־’der  the  government  of  the  Sultans.  Jews 

had  to  observe  very  strict  la־v7s.  By  pain  of  dfehs  _ _ 

dea.th  they  ha..d  to  wes.r  black  robes  and  skull-caps, 

They  were  not  allov.^e־''  to  v;ear  any  v/eapor.  . They  were  __ 

allowed  to  ride  a jackass  but  not  a horse  and■  b־f;en 
that  they  had  to  dismount  if  a Moslem  passed.  Upon 
every -atreet,  leading  to  a Mosque,  Moslems  errected  . 

,a  barrier  to  make  the  Jews  bov7  their  heads  in  passing. 

And  they  of  course  w^ere  confined  to  the  .walled  ghettos 
which  gates  had  to  be  closed  at  night.  Since  Frnace  and 

Italy  became  the  rulers  in  lorth-Afr ica  the  position  of  

the  Jew'S  has  much  improved.  3ut  the  hatred  between 
Ara.bs  a.nd  Jews  now  has  a new׳  source.  Jews  generally 
beins:  very  loyal  to  the  European  conquereors  aÉd 
taking  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
have  constantly  challenge  the  Ara,bs  who  never  ceased  — 
rioting  against  the  European  conqueror s.a:xx±ks;.xz.i:o*x 
As  a rule  jew’s  in  liohammedan  countries  do  not  p]E,ke״  their 
“synagoges  very  coïTspicious  in  order  to  avoid  any 
showiness.  The  synagoge  in  Oran,  the  finest  Jewish 
buil׳^ing  in  Algria.  is  a־«  except'ion,  however  it 
is  built  in  Moorish  style  and  might  very  easily 

be  mistake»  for  a mosque-.  

There  is  not  much  difference  between  Arabs  and  Jews 
in  clothes  ans  in  the  habits  of  the  da,ily  life. 

In  the  country  they  v/ear  a coa,rse  shirt  a.nd  a 

w׳oolen  burhus,  the  ”omen  v/ear  a tunica,  hold  _together 

by  a and  an  oblong  cloth  of  linnen  in"  different 

colors.  According  to  the  former  laws  ^VTVvvtv't'tv 

most  of  the  Jews  still  v;ear  a long  black  wide  robe  instead 

of  the  woollen  burnus.  The  Jewish  wom.en  v/hich.very  often  are 

exceptionally  handsome  wear  the  clothes  as  their  Arabic — 

neighboursra  but  they  are  not  veiled.  Jews  are  not 

allowed  to  wear  the  red  fez,  they  therefore  v/ear  a black  one. 
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The  Jews  cloak  generally  is  a little 
the  that  of  the  Arab  and  on  Saturday 
especially  the  woman  are  expensively 
Incidentially  there  3 Sundays  to  the 
■priday  for  Mohammedans,  Saturday  for 
Sunday  for  the  Europeans,  the  result 
never  knows  it  is  holiday  , because 
the  population 
open. 

'״/hi le  the  Arab 


I-- 


are  always  working  and  have  their  shops 


hate  s the  J ew 


he  really 

the  Jews  are  the  business  men  , and  they 
even  where  they  have  to' trade  with  the  Arabs, 
is  no ti cable  that  frequently  the  rich  Moorish 
merchant  will  hire  a Jew  bb  be  his  sa,lesman/ 

Tripoli  pesesses  a Big  Jewry  , the  Hara-el-Kebira 
and  a !.ittle  Jewry,  the  Hara-el-Seghira.  Thé  main 
street  of  the  former  Sciare  Kara  Kebira  is  lined 

with  the  customerary  shops  of,  jewellers,  silver- 

and  goldsmiths,  xxÄ  El  Mara  Souk  is  occupied  by 
silks  and  the  Attarineby  spices.  All  this 
trades "and^  professions  are ■ almost  entirely  in  Jewish 
hands.  In  the  Little  Jewry  the  dying  trade  of  cleaning 
ostrich  feathers  and  polishing  ivory,  both 
carried  on  b^/  woman,  ca  ־ still  be  seen.  A great 
deal  of  the  Jews  are  petty  artisans,  tailor 3 , need leworke1| 
shoemakers,  silversmiths  and  so  on.  They  work  in 
very  tiny  boxlike  workshops  ^.nd__tJ1e  silversmiths  f?^^ 
i n s t a n c'é  ^ lirh^hüdf  ehr  r Tn’g  s , bracelets,  belts  1 c ^ 
of  the  finest  workmanship  even  though  the  material 
used  may  be  very  inferior. 

Three  miles  east  of-  îhe  city  of  Tripoli  lies  the 
village  of  Amrusw,  inhabited  exclusively  by  Jews, 

35iaםs:kx^ik[x^!1מc>לkhKxכcMixןaa!:±« It..i,s,  a closo.ly  built  . 

village  with  adorable  houses  treading  on  each  athers 
toes  in  the  narrowest  o!ff  streets,  - though  there  is 
־all  outdoor  td  expand  it  in  - the~־synagoge■  finest  of 
their  buildings.  Most  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
of  this  village  are  blacksmiths,  wretched,  poor  and 
half -blind.  But  for  ^ihumanity  runto  earth 
you  must 0 ״  sixty  miles  south  to  the  Jewish  cave-dwellers 
of  ^asr  Garian. 

Gasr  Garian  is  a troglodyte  city,  a village 
where  all  the  inhabitants  live  in  caves,  dug  out 
from  the  earth.  Only  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  the  Italians  errected  some  new  houses, 
and  especially  a great  garrison  to  keep  a close 
eye  on  the  mixed  population  of  Arabs,  Berbers  and 

Jews  of_tbat  region.  _ — 

Troglodyte  means  to  enter  a hole  and  indeed  one 
has  to  enter  hole^in  order  to  enter  these 
subterran  dwellings.  Garian  is%  esclusiveTy 
inhabited  by  Berbers,  Tegrinna  another  village 
nesrby  is  entirely  Jewish.  But  the  construction  of  the 
caves  and  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are 
nearly  alike  in  both  villages•- 
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xiie  existenc^  of  the  hurief^  city  wa,s  disxiovered  by  a Pre 

archeoiorrist(^out  100~years  agö7  He  came  up  to  the  tope 
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Tripoli  last  station  of  a trip  ttirough  Italy  an^  Sicily. 

After  the  hea^jties  0^  Italy  v/e  ׳’idn't  expect  to  find  sometיaing 
:r.ore  beautiful  and  nohc.d§r  had  told  us  about  the  ronders 
of  Tripoli. 

■^^ut  Tr.  v.׳as  the  most  wonderful  and  most  thrilling  adtenture 
of  the  .whole  trip. 

Rare  onpotunity  to  see  and  to  experience  four  êntirely 
different  periods  of  human  civilization 

modern  city  of  Tr.  ־ fine  example  of  modern  colonization 
old  city  of  Tr.-  life  has  not  changed  since  the  middleape^ 
Leptis  Fagna  and  Sabratha  ־ perhaps^  the  most  wonderful 
Roman  ruins  on  earth  which  certainly  surpass 
the  splendeut  of  Rome  itself. 

4)  Ancient  cave-dv/elleis  IOC  miles  south  of  the  most 
modern  sections  of  Tr.  ־ standard  of  living 
like  in  the  times  of  the  Bible. 


Introduction  to 
the  lecture. 


d id  , 

that  grow 
no  power  on 
that  as  soon 
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’t  want  to  tell  only  stories  ־ but 
thrill  I "elt 

77ant  you  to  see  all  these  things 
am  sure  you  will  comprehend  as  well  as  I 
that  culture  and  civilization ^are  things 
flourish,  vanish  and  come  again  but  that 
earth  is  able  to  give  them  stability  and 
as  mankind  in  à certain  period  is  turning  away 

from  their  Und’èr lying  principles,  civilization  and 
culture  v'ill  perish  and  nobody  can.  hinder  it. 

Italian  colony  of  Libya  extends  along  the  Med iterrenean  Sea 
Brench  Tunis  - English  Egypte-  Erench  Äest-Africa  -Soudan. 


populat- 


Territory;  420.000  scwr.re  miles 

4 times  as  large  as  Colora.do,  one  ninth  as  large 
Population:  10  00  i>^n  o !»411  in»  (as  USA. 

CultivOvted  area.:  b.  f■^^  percents  of  the  territory 

f omerlv  cult  ״ 

Enly  ■for  e very  short  time  independent. 

Birst  ruled  by  the  Gar thageneans  - Roman  Empire  ־ 

Bvzanz  - Arabs  - Berbers  - Spain  1530  - Knights  of 


ince  1714,  independent  1835 ־ 


colony 


Kalta 3 ו ־arי׳יa.ry  Stat! 
Turks  1912 ־  Italian 


Tu^î^bul  ״n  t ever  since,  not  yet  pacified  ־ Bado'^lio  19-.;.-.,!  Î 

Italians  get  alonm  better  with  the  Uoslem  P.tfebs  th.a.n 
Pvo^^lem  tu״’׳ks  with  their  co -r eligi *^nis  ts . 


Area  and 
ion  of 


■'ז ie tory  of  Tr. 


network  all  over  the 
to  Egyt't  no’״  accomplished  . 


Jtaיians  first  h-ailt  highways 
country  2000 ־  miles  from  Tunis 


li 
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T''0f5ern  citj־׳  of  Tr  . A’:־ri־7־ed  via  Sicily  arri  Malta. 

fù(Hh) 

^ — j־^  ""irst  Yiev;  of  the  city 
/x^/  l^ouses  running  around  a "beautiful  hay 

J J one  end;  elo  palazzo  •־  other  end:  the  îlahcsh,  ,^/emmental 
\ ^׳*׳״*•^  Uj^  'Uf^  offives 

ייet;ve>לn;  fndide  hhe  horn  of  the  crescent  :palm-lined 
L--4־ — promenada,y named  for  Count  Yolpis  di  Misurata 


behind  the  Promenada:  Marvel-ous  buildings  ־ theatre  ־ 
hankhuild  ings , apartment  houses,  hotels, 

V,rith  a grea.t  gesture  the  Its.lians  here  ha, Ye  laid  the 
beginnings  of  a Ijbyan  Monte  Carlo. 

3000  priYate  dwellings  200 ־  apartment  houses 
priYate  dwellings  for  the  expected  Italia,n  immigrnats. 

Mo  attempt  to  transplant  European  architecture 

The3׳■  really  startet  something  new,  something  Yibrantl^ 
a.ÜYe.  HoweYer  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  lines 
rem״inds  as  well  thB  grandeur  of  Rome  as  the  endless 
dimensions  of  the  desert  to  w'hich  this  city  YY^tvYtd:־!! 
has  been  and  is  still  the  gateway. 

!•'Odern  main  street:  Yia  Zizia  ־ attaoasphere  of 
briskness  despite  the  v7hite־robed  arabs  ־ 

Meelin.f’:  to  be  in  a,  place  where  things  are  done. 

Tr.  has  been  and  still  is  the  commercial  center 
of  the  whole  region.  They  export* 
tabacco  ־ heena  ־ wool  - oliYes  ־ dates  - mats  ־ 
tanned  and  unfinished  hides  ־ sponges  ־ salt  - 
espa־»'to  grass  (paper)  ־ sheeps  ־ •cattle  ־ horses  ־ 
mules  ־ ostrich  f eathers( brought  from  the  interior, 
packed,  dÿeé , shipped ) . 

Chief  startin.c״  point  for  caraYanes.  Pemale  slaves  for 
the  Rarbaty  harems,  black  men  for  this  continent. 


Ma 


Trade 


Old  city 
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Already  Herodot  in  his  description  of  ancient 
Africa  speakes  of  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes ,or  cave- 
dwellers  on  the  far-off  coasta  of  the  legendary  Syrtian 
seas.  There  are  still  such  cave-dwellers  in  southern 
Tunisia  to-day.  iT  is  a weird  regeidin,  where  fifty  thousand 
human  !seings  live  like  moles  far  under  the  ground  and  have 
so  lived  since-prehis tor ic  times.  It  a part  of  ancient 
.Lyhia,  a land  known  from  ״the  earliest  legends  of  antiqmity 
and  from  whence  some  of  the  strangegJt,  poeple  of  the  ear*h 
have  issued.  The  home  Qf  these  poeple  lie'sZ/imder  ,the  * ' > 

the  towering  Matmata  Mountains  range  which  by  mighty  efforts 


lifts  itself  above  the  Sinara  and  strefches  southward 
in  endless  wastes  of  sanX^and  san-scorched  plateaas. 
The  dwellings  of  these  Trog^Ayåes  are  often  per'c'hed  in 
seemingly  inaccessible  eagle-\ike  aerias.  Hiue  IkUl'JäuJ 


Expeditions  in  1920  reached  these  racuntain  caves  by  ropes 
and^up  to-day  knowbody  knows  how  Troglotydes  in 
former  times  manage  "“  tb’^re ached  the  entrance  of  these 


vaves  • 


.e  places  for  their 


The  ,.choice  of*,  jaiclx 


residence  was  foceed  upon  the..  Troglotydes.  .It  simply 
was  a matter  of  protection  and  xxif  race  preservation, 
■por  hundreds  of  centuries  the  harrassed  Berbers  have 
been  raided  by  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals  and 
Tripolitain  marauders  in  search  of  slaves.  To  escape 
capture  , these  unfortunate  poeple  sought  refuge  within 
caves  on  the  dizzy  pinnacles  of  rock.  Only  since  the 


J •היי■ ׳ 


A-t-  J-ebel- f^aria-H  ? ־ •1ס0ןך־־7׳ד6 ^ י■Tillages  י - — 

clustered  alDOut  tivo  Turkish  forttesses  ■ivith 

their  garrisons,  Kars  el-aharlan  and  Kars  el-Jehsl. 

2!entan־־Ts  the  ־ne־ter־of  an'aotual  troglodyte  colony.  The 

1r.h,־hT*ants  0'  these  suhterran  villages•׳! ive  in  shelters"־^! 

in  the  llTlng  rook,  leading  thery>i6.y  for  purposes  03  labor 
or  har'f'es ting. 

Ahut  two  hours  from  Tr  • : 

/ 

Suddenly  sunk  in  apparency  lavel  moorland,  were  ^ ~ 

une3?:pecte•^  depresBio־f^ like  de^-^p  wholes  dtrrn  ־"h־r־ch  

/ 

we  climfeed  to  fi־ecl/burselTe8  heforA  huge  cawee  in  2J.1  over 


50  ־where  the  - i:ç׳' was  cool  and  dry  a di  fferent  world  from  that 

/ ■ ־ ״ 

of  the  scorch^cg  sunlight  ohdive#  In  texture  like  hs.rdened 
se^'nd,  the  z^ch  was  never thelsse  exèedingly  solid 
"Trrarentl/rarerworn,  in  pUoes  grotesquly  shaped, ״ ־ne  of  the 
'^^“caves  natural  origin,  others  quite  prohahly  old  quarries. 
Low  flat  arches  still  further  down,  made  ce  turies  ago 

by  human  hands•  !lore  mofern  ■K0rlrma.n  had  chiselled 
other  marks  and  removed  huge  hlocks  of  stone. 

The  caves  are  very  near  the  sea,  an4-8H־flset ~ef feets -were- 
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coming  of  the  rench,  about  50  years  ago  have  the 

poor  dv7ellers  of  this  region  had  any  peaôer  T11eir~past  his 

history  is  a long  and  bloody  page  of  massacre,  raids, 

and  the  living  death  of  being  sold  into  slavery.  In  some 
of  the  rock  arias  in  the  south  Matmatas  can  be  found  poo: 
human  beings  specimens  who  are  scarcely  more 
human  than  a.  Jackal  or  a v/olf.  It  is  impossible  to 
approach  them.  Pear  is  their  age-old  heritage•״  The 
~ land  is  rTfe~with  superstition  and  witchcraft.  ״ . 

Medicine  men  performs  weird  dances  ;/pu 

1i1iin111ri1  1ו ן ן ןן  lihm  tfl  n1r1~ 11ו ו|1|[־ P lui  11  iji  ! These  — 

JMLdicine  men  are. a distinct  handicap  to  progress. 

They  spread  disease  expound  fanatical  ideas, 
advocate  the  most  unsanitary  practises.  They  claim 
that  they  come  from  some  mysterious  land  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sahara..  During  their  weird  dances  they  utter 
high,  screeching  notes  which  reraaind  one  of  the 
~ statement  made  by  TTerddotus,  that  the  poeple  who  ' 

-live  in- the  bowèès  of  the  earth  near  the  Syrtes  "had 
a cry  like  a bat  ,.ran  as  fast  as  animals  , and  lived 

on  snakes  and  lizaards".  So  in  twenty-five ^centuries 

these  poeple  have  not  changed. 

In  the  far  south  the  Troglotydes  do  not  live  in 


prehistoric  vaves.  They  have  built  their  villages  underg 

ground  and  their  dwellings  are  a series  of  dark 

rooms  and  a labyrinth  of  mole'-like  passages.  It  is 

extremely  difficult  to  gain  access  to  these  underground  hau 

haunts;  difficult  and  dagerous,  for  the  inhabitants  ^ 

are  savage,  frightful  and  suspicious.  ITow  that 
at  last 

peace  has  come/to  this  land  , it  would  be  far  better 


for  them  to  come  down  from  their  mountain  aeries 


ו 
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to  the  plains,  where  life  is  easier,  ־^ixt  they 
cannot  forget  the  past. 

The  old  men  still  remember^  the  raieds“and  fights  oFThe 
early  days  with  t;he  piזגé‘'tes  of  Tripoli.  Truly  their 
eyes  hn^e  beheld  ^dr^adful  scenes  of  warfare  that  was  not 

unlike  the  frontier  fighting  with  the  Indians 

in  America^׳ _ • 

In  toman  times  Sallust  and  Pliny  spoke  of  the 
Matmatas  as  being  covered  with  forests,  but 
to-day  the  mountains  are  bare  and  desolate, I 
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of  a city  "begin  to  appear  and  fhe  formless  begins  to  take 
forTTi,  in  streets,  "houses,  public  squares,  temples,  baths, 
storehauses  and  paliaces. 

Along  the  seacostare  the  remainé4ng  of  ma^  dead  cities 
colonies  of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians  and  Romans. 

f 

/ 

The  ruins  of  Leptis  magna  have  rec  ntiy  been 
uncovered  by  the  Italian  Government•  !?’rom  harocco 
through  Algeria, and  Tunisia  ti  ere  is  a continual  chain  of 
these  ancient  cities,  many  of  them;' built 
of  the  beautiful  golden-colored  humidian  amrble. 

These  latter  cities  provide  a breath  taking  spectacle 
at  sunset  when  the  vivid  hort"h-־^fr ican  sunset 
lights  up  th  columns  of  the  temples  with  fingers 

of  fire.  ''  — 

Great  indeed  is  the  fascination  of  archeological 
exploration,  the  discovering  of  lost  and  forgotten 

poeple,  the  linking  up/of  civilizations 

/ 

thousands  of  miles  a^Àrt,  and  finding  of  coins,  inscrip- 
tions,  and  human  art'ifacts  that  give  Us  dates  and  historicà 
״information.  The  prehlstoric’sites  of  the  Nubian  and 
Libyan  Seserts  have  now  been  linked  with  the  great 
similar  neolithic  chain  of  remains  of  prehistoric 
man  from  t\yè  Kil  and  Faiyum  Oasis  to  Southern 

Tunåsia,  Algeria  and  Li-arocco 

/ 

The  vast yfrehistoric  regions  of  IT. A,  have  been  only 
scratched  ot  the  surface,  ■^'he  archaelogical  cities  of  N.A. 
are  ■like  a vast  orenrslr  Museum. 


National  Socialistic  Youth  Education. 
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־Based  on  their  knowledge  of  mass  psychology  and  their 

mastery  of  propaganda  all  d ictatorsàiipsi  very  quickly 

realized  that  in  order  to  persist  they  had  td>  win  the  full 

support  of  the  young  generation.  Therefore  immediately  upon 

seizure  of  power  Hitler  and  his  advisers  started  teor- 

ganizing  the  entire  school  system  from  the  first  preschool 

grade  to  the  last  graduation  class  in  college.  The  first 

step  was  to  replace  the  older  schoolteachers  by  young  fervent 

Party  members,  whose  task  it  was^ accord ing  to  Youthleader 

Baldur  von  Schirach's  statement  in  1933^ "to  make  a National 

Socialist  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  nation,  and  to  make 

it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  the  channels  which 

« 

we  shall  mark  for  the  ״erman  to  follow  from  childhood  to 
manhood.  And  we  shall  produce  no  humanitarians  and  your 
other  week-kneed  types  but  good  xjmtx  soldiers,  strong  men 
and  loyal  National  Socialists.  Give  me  a child  of  six  to 
educate  and  he  will  belong  to  me  for  life".  In  the  following 
eight  years  this  educational  aim  has  been  fully  achieved. 

A German  child  enters  primary  school  at  the  age  of  six 
and  at  that  very  moment  the  -?arty  first  steps  in.  The  children 
join  the  Jungvolk,  junior  section  of  the  Hitler  Youth.  This 
is  not  compulsory,  but  children  without  a Hitler  Youth  record 
are  àater  on  automatically  excluded  from  Party  Membership, 
from  university  attendance  and  all  important  careers,  in 
short  they  are  doomeô  to  be  second  class  citizens  once  and 
for  ever.  Hence  all  the  children  join  tks.  with  very  few  ex- 
oeptlon־.  From  then  on  the  child  le  under  oonetant  surrelllanoe 


xXlAi 
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of  the  Party.  His  ohedience  to  his  superior,  his  qualitleT' 
of  leadership  and  his  athletic  ability  in  the  Jungvolk  and 

> 

after  14  in  the  Hitler  Youth  determine  his  future  as  a Party 
member  and  citizen.  The  Third  Reich  has  changed  fundamentally 
the  curriculum  of  all  schools  t putting  the  emphasis  on 
physical  education  and  study  of  farty  doctrine  and  related 
subjects^  as  race  theory,  ge^4*«tics,  eugenics  3: c.  Two  new 
types  of  schools  have  been  inaugurated:  the  Adolf  Hitler 
Roarding  Schools  and  the  Ordensburgen.  At  the  age  of  twelfe  ^ 
sons  of  important  5arty  members  and  boys  of  outstanding 
National  Socialistic  worth  may  apply  for  admission  in  the 
Adolf  Hitler  Schools.  Along  with  their  régulât  schooling 
ixxtxixjc  they  get  an  extensive  mxixtauqc  training  àn  Party 
doctrine  and  military  drill.  Iron  discipline  regulates  every 
x3qc  single  hour  of  the  day  . The  same  applies  to  the  Or- 
densburgen,  a kind  of  military  academies  which  are  suppoded 
to  turn  out  the  leaders  of  the  coming  generation. 


Por  the  average  child  the  decision  whether  he  will  be  ^ 

a Party  member  ot  not  is  made  a.t  the  age  of  1Ö.  About  5Ô.000 

are  chosen  each  year  for  that  honor.  The  ones  who  are  not 

admitted  are  strongly  handicapped  in  their  future  life.  Right 

after  graduation  from  school  each  boy  has  to  spend  six  months 

in  the  Labor  Service  and  two  years  in  the  Army.  Hereafter  he 

is  ready  to  choose  a career.  The  admission  to  the  Universi- 
limited 

ties  has  been  xKX±x±x±K1t  to  15.000  a year.  Girls  are  yrle gaily 
excluded  but  very  much  discouraged.  They  get  a specific 
training  in  the  girl’s  organization  of  the  Hitler  Youth  which 
is  to  prepate  them  for  their  future  career  of  wife  and  mother. 
The  universities  have  completely  ceased  to  be  institutions 


of  free  learning  and  unbiased  research.  The  first  two  years 

of  study  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Party  doctrine 
b 

and  all  it  implies. According  to  «hat  doctrine  all  theories 

׳ . ^ 

opposing  National  Socialism,  all  hooks  by  Jewish  authors, 

regardless  of  the  subject,  are  entirely  unfit  to  be  studied 
• » •- 

by  any  German.  Therefore  all  public  and  university  libraries, 

undergone 

as  well  ss  many  private  collections  have  jQKKX  tk'BXBfMXfeky 
" XBCXXttKJtxxK  various  purges.  The  students  are  not  even  supposed 
to  1זד0וז־  these  authors,  their  hooks,  disoorerles  or  theories. 

But  if  we  believe  that  the  very  foundation  of  scientific 
research  is  an  open-ioinded , unprejudiced  approach  to  the 
*k«  problems,  a constant  occupation  with  the  pro  and  cons 

of  the  respective  theories  and  last  not  least  a thorough 

...  r _ fViof  Vip s an''׳׳  relation  to  the  subject^ 
knowledge  of  everything  that  has  an^ 

these  half  informed  biased  students  never  will  be  able 
to  achieve  anything  in  scientific  research.  ׳That  that  means 
for  the  standing  of  German  science  in  the  future  can  easily 
be  anticipated.  But  the  Reich  does  not  worry  about  i^  ,because^ 
according  to  Hitler’s  own  statemen t^ " sold ier s are  more  important 
than  intellectuals.”  These  youngsters  don't  have  any  access 
to  foreign  books,  newspapers,  radiobroadcasts.  Their  minds 
are  fed  with  what  the  government  has  censored  and  thinks  fit 
to  give  them.  But  they  are  not  aware  of  all  that.  They  have 
no  possiblity  of  comparison.  They  are  constantly  reminded 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  German  people  tp  teach  this 
troubled  world  how  the  world  should  be  run,  under  Geman 
leadership  of  course,  and  that,  if  not  otherwise  possible, 

׳these  ideas  of  x«xi  German  woriâ  domination  have  to  be 


put״ over  by  force.  They  are  constantly  told  that  the  whole 

^ mt  Wi^  LtM  à I r1  ^ 
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world  is  1 y-'-yrr וי ו  mu»'• , envies  them  and  v.ants  to  destroy 
theTV׳׳  and  that  consequently  they  have  to  be  well  prepared, 
mentally  and  phys  ically , to  win  thÄ- inev  i table  war  of  v/ars• 
V/arfare  constitutes  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the 
ÎTational  Socialist's  philosophy  of  life.  Therefore  ISSt־  any 
person  living:  inside  Germany  before  the  outbreak  of  this 
present  war  knew  that  this  war  was  inevitable. 

' as 

war,  preparation  for  war  and  the  conception  of  wa//aB  inevit-i 

able  , desirable  and  necessary  expression  of  life  combined 

with  a systematic  inf  iltra,t  ion  of  h8.te  and  contempt  for  all 

an 

other  nations  must  necessarily  lead  to/agressivs  war.  All 
these  young  people,  so  carefully  and  skillfully  prepared 
for  many  years  are  absolutely  loyal  to  hitler  and  willing 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  him  and  his  ideas.  They  do  not 
know  that  there  are  other  ideals  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  there  are  other  conceptions  of  life  and  such  things 
as  freedom  of  thought,  of  sneech  and  of  worshin.  It  is  not 

( 

their  fault  if  they  are  so  utterly  blind  and  intolerant,  ±± 

Their  educators  are  to  blame  for  it  who  deliberately  create 

their 

and  nourish  ikixxignora.nce . 


t ?91 


Put  we  are  the  ones  v;ho  have  to  deal  w׳ith  this  new  gene- 
ration,  now  and  in  the  future.  And  as  dealing  with  them 
means  i’׳!  their  terminology^bey  them^we  have  to  protect 
ourselves, ס/־י ז  have  to  buil6/  up  a strong  raent״l  and  physical 
resistance  against  the  contagious  influx  of  these  theories, 
against  this  tremendousl3r  clever  propaganda  machine,  against 

the  immense  power  which  a spiritually  united  maj^ority  always 
constitutes.  Only  a full  understanding  of  thi^ 


» • ■ ! 
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elabotate  orgaמization  of  an  entire  nation,  its  constraction 

.יי 
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ond  purpose  v/ill  enable  us  to  work  out  efficient  ^ 

countermeasures. 
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Spectabiles, 

Doctores, 

sehr  geehrte  Damen  und  Herren, 

Zunächst  möchte  ich  die  Gelegenheit  ergreifen,  mich  bei  dem  Promotionsausschuß  für  seine 
Wahl  zu  bedanken,  dann  an  dieser  Stelle  nochmals  betont  bei  meinen  Doktorvätern  (das 
Thema  meiner  Arbeit  legte  zwei  Betreuer  nahe)  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Bertau  und  Prot.  Dr.  Hartmut 
Bobzin. 

Die  weiteren  Personen,  denen  im  Rahmen  meiner  Promotion  Dank  auszusprechen  wäre, 
mögen  es  verzeihen,  daß  sie  hier  nicht  expressis  verbis  genannt  werden. 

Ich  betrachte  es  als  große  Ehre  und  Anerkennung,  daß  meine  Dissertation  unter  zahlreichen 
anderen,  die  sicherlich  ebenso  dieser  Auszeichnung  würdig  wären,  ausgewählt  wurde. 

Im  folgenden  möchte  ich  versuchen,  eine  Verbindungslinie  zur  Namengeberin  dieses  Preises 
zu  ziehen; 

Toleranz  im  Mittelalter  - vielleicht  mag  Ihnen  eine  Verbindung  zu  Leben  und  Werk  von  Lilli 
Bechmann-Rahn  auf  den  ersten  Blick  abwegig  erscheinen. 

Das  zeitweise  ״tolerante“  Zusammenleben  verschiedener  Religionen  und  Ethnien  im 
Vorderen  Orient  sowie  einige  Äußerungen  Wolframs  von  Eschenbach  im  ״Willehalm“ 
scheinen  zumindest  in  Ansätzen  die  Toleranzdiskussion  der  Aufklärung  vorwegzunehmen. 
Bedauerlicherweise  haben  auch  Definition  und  ausführliche  theoretische  Erörterung  des 
Begriffs  Toleranz  zu  keiner  durchgreifenden  Änderung  der  realen  Verhältnisse  geführt. 

Die  Problematik  des  Aufeinandertreffens  verschiedener  Kulturen  mit  allen  damit  verbundenen 
Vorurteilen  ist  wohl  zeitlos.  Gerade  Frau  Bechmann-Rahn  mußte  unter  den  schlimmsten 
Auswirkungen  solcher  Vorurteile  leiden. 

Es  wäre  mir  ein  Anliegen,  daß  meine  komparatistische  Arbeit  einen  kleinen  Beitrag  leistete, 
das  Thema  kultureller  Akzeptanz  und  Toleranz  in  der  Diskussion  zu  halten. 

Ich  denke,  daß  dies  im  Sinne  der  Namengeberin  des  Promotionspreises  wäre. 

Lassen  Sie  mich  mit  einem  einschlägigen  Passus  aus  dem  Koran  schließen;  Ich  zitiere  aus  der 
5.  Sure,  Al-Mä'ida,  die  Tafel  genannt,  Vers  bzw.  Äya  48; 

״...likullin  minkum  sir'attan  wa  minhägan,  wa  law  sä'a  allähu  laga^alakum  ummatan 
wähidatan,  wa  läkin  liyabluwakum  fimä  atäkum,  fa’istabiqü-l-hairäti,  ilä-llähi  margi'ukum 
gami'an  fayunabbi'^ukum  bimä  kuntum  fihi  tahtalifun.“ 

״Für  jeden  von  euch  (die  ihr  verschiedenen  Bekenntnissen  angehört)  haben  wir  ein  (eigenes) 
Brauchtum  und  einen  (eigenen)  Weg  bestimmt.  Und  wenn  Gott  gewollt  hätte,  hätte  er  euch  zu 
einer  einzigen  Gemeinschaft  gemacht.  Aber  er  wollte  euch  in  dem,  was  er  euch  (von  der 
Offenbarung)  gegeben  hat,  auf  die  Probe  stellen.  Wetteifert  nun  nach  den  guten  Dingen!  Zu 
Gott  werdet  ihr  allesamt  zurückkehren.  Und  dann  v/ird  er  euch  Kunde  geben  über  das, 
worüber  ihr  (im  Diesseits)  uneins  wäret.“ 


Vielen  Dank  für  Ihre  Aufmerksamkeit. 
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Speech  of  the  Lilli  Bechmann-Rahn  Prize  recipient  , Erlangen,  4 Feb.  2000 
Spectabiles,Doctores,  honored  ladies  and  gentlemen 

First  1 should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  promotion  committee  for  its 
choice.,  further,  emphasized  again  here  , my  doctoral  fathers,  (the  subject  of  my 
dissertation  required  two  advisors)  Professor  Karl  Bertau  and  Professor  Dr.  Hartmut 
Bobzin. 

The  other  people  whom  I owe  thanks  in  connection  with  my  promotion  may  forgive  me 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  ue/vUA  here. 

I consider  it  a great  honor  and  appreciation  that  my  dissertation  among  numerous  others 
which  would  undoubtedly  deserved  such  a recognition  has  been  chosen. 

Next  I shall  try  to  draw  a connecting  line  to  the  name  giver  of  this  p^rize: 

Tolerance  in  the  Middle  Ages  — at  first  glance  a connection  to  the  life  and  work  of  Lilli 
Bechmann-Rahn  may  seem  far  fetched  to  you. 

The  occasional  "tolerant  " co-existence  of  different  religions  and  ethnical  entities  in  the 
Near  East  as  well  as  several  utterances  by  Wolfram  v.  Eschenbach  in  "Willehalm"  seem  to 
anticipate  at  least  in  part  the  tolerance  discussions  of  the  Enlightenment.  Unfortunately, 
definitions  and  explicit  theoretical  discussions  of  the  concept  of  tolerance  have  not  lead  to  a 
radical  change  of  the  realistic  situations. 

The  problematic  of  the  clash  of  various  cultures  with  their  contingent  prejudices  is 
probably  timeless.  Particularly  Mrs.  Bechmann-Rahn  had  to  suffer  from  the  wtirst 
consequences  of  such  prejudices. 

It  is  my  desire  that  my  comparative  work  is  a small  contribution  to  keep  the  subject  of 
cultural  acceptance  and  tolerance  in  the  discussion. 

I think  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  name  giver  of  the  promotion  prize. 

Let  me  close  with  a fitting  passage  from  the  Koran;  ! am  citing  5.  Sure,  Al-Ma  ida,  verse 

Aya  48  (3  lines  of  Arabic  follow) 

For  each  one  of  you  ( who  belong  to  differing  confessions)  we  have  determined  a specific 
tradition  and  a specific  path.  And  if  God  had  wanted  it,  f/e  would  have  forged  you  into  a 
single  community.  But  , with  the  revelation  which  he  has  given  you,  he  wanted  to  put  you 
to  the  test  . Go  and  compete  for  the  good  things.  All  of  you  will  return  to  (^od.  And  then 

lile  will  enlighten  you  about  that  which  was  unclear  to  you  here  on  earth.  " 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention. 
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Speclabiles, 

Doctores, 

sehr  geehrte  Damen  und  Herren, 


Zunächst  möchte  ich  die  Gelegenheit  ergreifen,  mich  bei  dem  Promotionsausschuß  für  seine 
Wahl  zu  bedanken,  dann  an  dieser  Stelle  nochmals  betont  bei  meinen  Doktorvätern  (das 
fhema  meiner  Arbeit  legte  zwei  Betreuer  nahe)  Prof.  Dr.  Karl  Bertau  und  Prof.  Dr.  Hartmut 
Bobzin. 

Die  weiteren  Personen,  denen  im  Rahmen  meiner  Promotion  Dank  auszusprechen  wäre, 
mögen  es  verzeihen,  daß  sie  hier  nicht  expressis  verbis  genannt  werden. 

Ich  betrachte  es  als  große  Ehre  und  Anerkennung,  daß  meine  Dissertation  unter  zahlreichen 
anderen,  die  sicherlich  ebenso  dieser  Auszeichnung  würdig  wären,  ausgewählt  wurde. 

Im  folgenden  möchte  ich  versuchen,  eine  Verbindungslinie  zur  Namengeberin  dieses  Preises 
zu  ziehen: 

'foleranz  im  Mittelalter  ־ vielleicht  mag  Ihnen  eine  Verbindung  zu  Leben  und  Werk  von  Lilli 
Bechmann-Rahn  auf  den  ersten  Blick  abwegig  erscheinen. 

Das  zeitweise  ״tolerante“  Zusammenleben  verschiedener  Religionen  und  Ethnien  im 
Vorderen  Orient  sowie  einige  Äußerungen  Wolframs  von  Eschenbach  im  ״Willehalm“ 
scheinen  zumindest  in  Ansätzen  die  Toleranzdiskussion  der  Aufklärung  vorwegzunehmen. 
Bedauerlicherweise  haben  auch  Definition  und  ausführliche  theoretische  Erörterung  des 
Bogiiffs  Toleranz  zu  keiner  durchgreifenden  Änderung  der  realen  Veihältnisse  geführt. 

Die  Problematik  des  Aufeinandertreffens  verschiedener  Kulturen  mit  allen  damit  verbundenen 
Vorurteilen  ist  wohl  zeitlos.  Gerade  Frau  Bechmann-Rahn  mußte  unter  den  schlimmsten 
Auswirkungen  solcher  Vorurteile  leiden. 

Frs  wäre  mir  ein  Anliegen,  daß  meine  komparatistische  Arbeit  einen  kleinen  Beitrag  leistete, 
das  fhema  kultureller  Akzeptanz  und  Toleranz  in  der  Diskussion  zu  halten. 

Ich  denke,  daß  dies  im  Sinne  der  Namengeberin  des  Promotionspreises  wäre. 

Lassen  Sie  mich  mit  einem  einschlägigen  Passus  aus  dem  Koran  schließen:  Ich  zitiere  aus  der 
5.  Sure,  Al־Mä"ida.  die  Tafel  genannt,  Vers  bzw.  Äya  48: 

״...likullin  minkum  sir'attan  wa  minhägan,  wa  law  sä"a  allähu  laga'alakum  ummatan 
wähidatan,  wa  läkin  liyabluwakum  fimä  atäkiim,  fa'istabiqü-l-hairäti,  ilä-llähi  margiÄikum 
gami'^an  fayunabbiÄikum  bima  kuntum  fihi  tahtalifün.“ 

״Für  jeden  von  euch  (die  ihr  verschiedenen  Bekenntnissen  angehört)  haben  wir  ein  (eigenes) 
Brauchtum  und  einen  (eigenen)  Weg  bestimmt.  Und  wenn  Gott  gewollt  hätte,  hätte  er  euch  zu 
einer  einzigen  Gemeinschaft  gemacht.  Aber  er  wollte  euch  in  dem,  was  er  euch  (von  der 
Gffenbarung)  gegeben  hat,  auf  die  Probe  stellen.  Wetteifert  nun  nach  den  guten  Dingen!  Zu 
Gott  werdet  ihr  allesamt  zurückkehren.  Und  dann  wird  er  euch  Kunde  geben  über  das, 
worüber  ihr  (im  Diesseits)  uneins  wäret.“ 


Vielen  Dank  für  Ihre  Aufmerksamkeit. 
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Our  Trip  to  Germany  - February  3-7,  1999 

On  February  3,  1999  John  and  I flew  from  Lisbon  to  Frankfurt,  Germany  and  then  took 
the  train  to  Fürth,  the  town  in  which  I was  born.  Karen  joined  us,  having  flown  in  from 
Boston.  We  spent  the  first  day  visiting  the  house  in  which  my  mother  grew  up,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  town.  It  is  now  the  European  headquarters 
of  Quelle,  the  largest  mail  order  company  in  Europe.  My  father’s  house,  into  which  my 
mother  moved  when  they  married  in  1933  now  houses  a private  business  school.  There  is 
still  a metal  business  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  back,  which  was  the  business  that  had 
been  in  my  father’s  family  for  200  years  before  they  emigrated.  We  also  went  by  the 
hospital  where  I was  born,  and  visited  both  the  old  and  new  Jewish  cemetery  where  many 
family  members  are  buried.  We  were  Joined  throughout  our  visit  by  our  friend,  Gisela 
Blume,  whom  Evy  and  I first  met  three  years  ago  when  we  came  to  Fürth  together. 

Gisela  has  made  it  her  life’s  work  to  document  what  happened  to  the  Jews  of  Fürth,  and 
made  a complete  map  of  both  the  old  and  new  (depending  on  whether  you  died  before 
1907  or  not)  cemeteries.  She  is  a storehouse  of  knowledge  and  is  an  extraordinary 
individual,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  spend  these  days  with  her. 

As  a little  background,  Fürth  is  next  to  Nuremberg  but  has  had  quite  an  independent 
history.  It  was  not  under  the  same  administration  as  Nuremberg,  and  thus  many  Jews 
could  live  there  freely  and  openly.  Before  the  war  it  had  7 synagogues  for  the 
approximately  2500  Jews  who  lived  there.  Five  of  these  were  burned  during 
Kristallnacht,  on  November  9,  1938,  and  the  only  reason  the  other  two  weren’t  burned  is 
that  they  were  too  close  to  Christian  houses.  About  half  of  all  the  Jews  were  killed  by  the 
Nazis  and  the  remainder  managed  to  emigrate.  Last  summer  there  was  an  extremely 
moving  memorial  ceremony  commemorating  the  last  transport  of  Jews  out  of  Fürth 
which  Evy  and  Joe  attended.  On  a large  plaque  in  the  new  Jewish  cemetery  are  the 
names  of  all  those  killed,  including  an  uncle  of  ours. 

In  contrast,  Nuremberg  has  quite  a different  history.  Before  the  World  War  II  as  the 
guidebook  says,  “Nuremberg  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  medieval  cities  in  Germany. 
Whole  blocks  of  half-timbered  burgher’s  houses  with  embellished  gables  made  a setting 
so  typically  “Germanic”  that  the  city  was  chosen  by  the  Nazi  party  for  its  huge  annual 
rallies  each  September.  It  was  in  this  “ideological  capital”  of  the  Reich  that  the  notorious 
anti-Semitic  laws  were  promulgated  in  1935;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Allies  held  the  war 
crimes  trials  when  the  fighting  was  over.”  Most  of  the  city  was  destroyed  during  the  war, 
so  it  now  has  a fairly  new  look.  Gisela  drove  us  to  the  spot  where  the  Nazi  rallies  were 
held  and  the  podium  from  which  Hitler  spoke  at  this  huge  park  is  still  there.  We  also 
went  by  the  Palace  of  Justice  where  the  Nazi  war  crimes  trials  were  held  and  behind 
which  my  father  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  main  purpose  of  our  trip,  however,  was  to  attend  an  award  ceremony  on  February  5 
at  the  Friedrich-Alexander  University  of  Erlangen.  Again  I want  to  give  you  some 
background.  My  mother  studied  at  Freiberg  (with  Heidegger),  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and 
received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1934.  One  of  the  Reichstag  laws 
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of  1935  was  that  all  Jewish  doctorate  degrees  would  be  revoked.  As  a result,  between 
1934  and  1944,  163  doctoral  degrees  were  withdrawn  (this  included  law,  medicine, 
political  science)  and  23  of  them  were  PhD’s. 

About  a year  ago  Gisela  called  Evy  and  me  to  let  us  know  she  had  received  a call  from  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  informing  her  that  the  university  was 
planning  a ceremony  to  reinstate  these  degrees,  and  wondered  if  she  knew  Lilli 
Bechmann  Rahn.  Gisela,  who  “knows”  all  the  dead  Jews  from  Fürth,  responded  that  of 
course  she  knew  her,  and  knew  her  (living)daughters  well.  As  a result  of  the  ensuing 
correspondence,  Evy  and  I received  a letter  from  Professor  Dr.  H.  Kugler,  the  Dean  of  the 
Humanities  Faculty  which,  translated,  I would  like  to  quote  here: 

“The  two  humanities  faculties  of  the  Friedrich-Alexander-University  have 
unanimously  decided  to  establish  a doctoral  prize.  And  they  have  also 
unanimously  decided  that  this  prize  is  to  be  named  after  your  mother,  Lilli 
Bechmann-Rahn.  This  choice  of  names  is  to  be  a reminder  of  the  act  of  injustice 
that  occurred  during  the  nationalsocialist  time,  when  the  humanities  faculty 
revoked  the  doctoral  titles  of  its  Jewish  doctors,  including  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn. 
The  establishment  of  the  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn  Prize  is  a symbolic  act  against  that 
historic  injustice,  which  comes  too  late  and,  regrettably,  is  of  no  use  to  those 
directly  affected.  But  it  is  to  encompass  a plea  for  forgiveness,  and  the  promise 
that,  within  the  faculty,  even  now  everything  will  be  done  to  prevent  such 
ideological  and  scientific  disasters  in  the  future. 

In  the  humanities  faculty,  the  titles  of  at  least  23  doctors  were  revoked  for 
ideological  reasons  during  the  Nazi  Era.  (At  the  university  as  a whole,  there  were 
far  more  than  a hundred  revoked).  The  name  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn  stands  in  for 
all  others.  We  chose  the  name  for  several  reasons:  Because  your  mother  was  the 
youngest  and  last  of  those  to  receive  the  doctoral  degree  in  1934,  because  she  was 
a resident  of  Fürth  and,  thus,  of  our  home,  and,  not  lastly,  because  her  dissertation 
is  still  recognized  as  a good  scientific  effort  and  is  still  cited  in  the  field. 

The  prize  is  to  be  conferred  for  the  first  time  at  the  next  doctoral  graduation 
ceremony,  which  is  expected  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  February.  Once  the  exact 
dates  are  set,  I will  inform  you  of  them,  and  would  like  to  already  sincerely  invite 
you  to  participate.” 

In  addition  to  this  letter,  we  also  reeeived  a much  longer  letter  from  another  Professor 
which  went  into  much  more  detail  about  the  actions  of  the  University  during  the  Nazi 
period,  and  included  an  analysis  of  my  mother’s  thesis  and  why  it  was  so  signifieant.  Her 
dissertation  was  entitled  “The  Darmstadt  Cirele:  A Contribution  to  the  Understanding  of 
the  Sentimental  Movement  of  the  18th  Century”.  This  group  of  thinkers,  called  the 
Darmstadt  Circle,  apparently  represented  a bridge  between  the  enlightenment  and 
romantic  periods,  and  included  Goethe  (the  only  name  I recognized)  as  well  as  some 
women.  In  this  letter  the  Professor,  in  his  summary,  states  the  following:  “In  light  of  the 
barbarity,  that  has  here  been  hinted  at  with  few  examples,  it  is  amazing  that  Jewish  Lilli- 
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Bechmann-Rahn  in  1934  still  strove  for  graduation  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
persecutors  of  her  religious  community  and  her  world”. 

What  is  remarkable  to  me  is  that  the  Professors  and  their  assistants  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  research,  not  only  of  my  mother,  but  of  all  the  others  who  had  their  doctorate 
degrees  revoked.  It  was  clearly  a project  that  involved  many  people  at  all  levels  of  the 
university  and  one  which  was  extremely  important  to  them. 

The  graduation  ceremony  was  scheduled  for  5:00  p.m.  in  the  main  administration 
building  of  the  University,  which  was  a former  Imperial  Palace.  The  University  moved 
horn  anothei  site  in  1743  and  thus  recently  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary  at  this  site, 
though  it  was  founded  much  earlier.  John  and  I were  seated  in  the  front  row,  with  my 
assigned  seat  was  right  next  to  the  Rector  of  the  University.  I was  extremely  impressed 
and  pleased  that  he  was  there  because  I had  heard  there  was  controversy  voiced  by  some 
over  creating  this  award  and  dredging  up  the  past,  but  his  presence  made  it  clear  that  this 
was  supported  by  the  University  as  a whole.  And  then,  amazingly,  the  ceremony  began 
with  two  young  people  singing  Yiddish  songs,  accompanying  themselves  with  a guitar 
and  cello.  Then,  after  some  other  greetings,  the  doctoral  degrees  were  awarded  to  39 
candidates.  After  this  part  of  the  program,  the  two  Yiddish  singers  again  sang  some 
songs.  Then  there  was  an  introduction  to  the  awarding  of  the  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn 
Prize.  The  Professors  who  had  written  to  us  spoke  and  generally  relayed  what  I have 
summarized  above.  Then  there  was  a most  moving  speech  by  another  Professor  who 
recounted  the  names  of  25  people  who  had  received  PhD’s  from  the  University  of 
Erlangen  and  whose  degrees  were  revoked.  In  each  case  he  read  the  name,  date  of  birth, 
the  title  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  the  date  and  place  of  death,  which  was  often 
Auschwitz,  Thereisenstadt  or  one  of  the  other  camps.  Then  it  was  my  turn  to  give  my 
remarks  which  I had  decided  to  give  in  German,  with  Gisela’ s translating  help.  Rather 
than  summarize  what  I said,  I will  reproduce  it  here: 

“Your  Honorables,  very  Honorable  Professors,  very  Honorable  Doctorates, 
Friends  and  My  Family 

I hope  you  will  excuse  my  poor  German,  but  I thought  I would  try  to  address 
these  brief  remarks  in  German.  I want  to  thank  Professor  Dr.  Kugler  very  much 
lor  allowing  me  to  say  a few  words  here  today.  My  friend  Gisela  Blume  helped 
me  to  translate  these  words. 

First,  let  me  say  it  is  a privilege  and  honor  to  be  here,  not  Just  for  my  mother,  but 
tor  all  those  whose  degrees  were  revoked  and  who  are  honored  today  by  what  you 
have  done. 

I thought  I would  tell  you  a little  about  her  life,  and  I had  this  photo  produced. 

She  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Fürth,  at  7 Hornshuchpromenade  - a very  large  and 
beautitul  home  which  is  now  the  European  headquarters  of  Quelle.  She  came 
from  a very  old  and  established  family.  She  had  all  the  privileges  imaginable,  and 
yet,  when  she  wanted  to  go  to  university,  her  parents  felt  it  was  not  appropriate 
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for  a young  woman  of  her  station  and  sent  her  to  Geneva  to  finishing  school. 
However,  she  persisted  and  studied  in  Freiburg,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  received  her 
doctoral  degree  here  in  February  1934  at  the  age  of  23.  By  then  she  was  also  a 
published  poet  and  had  3 poems  in  a book  of  promising  young  leading  poets  of 
the  day.  She  also  had  married  in  1933,  and  I was  born,  here  in  Fürth,  in  1936. 
When  she  married  my  father,  they  moved  to  129  Konigstrasse,  his  family  home 
where  the  metal  business  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  over  200  years  was 
located.  That  house  is  now  a private  school.  She  also,  during  1933-35,  did 
research  on  her  family  history  as  it  become  increasingly  evident  that  records 
would  be  destroyed.  She  was  able  to  trace  her  family  back  to  1666.  We  have 

since  brought  it  up  to  date.  So  my  parents  were  very  assimilated  Germans  and  not 
religious. 

My  parents  finally  decided,  in  1937,  to  leave  Germany  and  getting  out  at  that  time 
was  already  extremely  perilous  and  dangerous.  It’s  a rather  long  story  - my  father 
was  sent  to  prison  for  14  months  and  their  American  visa  expired.  It  took  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  US  to  the  consulate  in  Stuttgart  to  issue  the 
new  visa  which  allowed  my  parents  to  leave  - an  extremely  important  opinion 
which  allowed  may  people  to  emigrate.  I am  an  attorney  and  I have  researched 
this  opinion  which  has  been  cited  many  times.  They  left  for  Paris  in  March,  1939 
and  arrived  in  New  York  in  April,  1939. 

My  parents  loved  the  mountains  - to  ski  and  hike  and  they  decided  they  did  not 
want  to  stay  in  NY.  So  they  looked  at  a map  and  saw  a place  called  Denver, 
Colorado  and  decided  to  go  there  to  make  a new  life.  They  arrived  in  Denver 
when  the  sun  was  setting  over  the  mountains  and  said  - if  we  can  make  it  here, 
this  is  where  we  will  stay. 

My  mother  taught  for  a while  at  Denver  University  and  also  taught  crash  courses 
in  German  to  American  soldiers  being  sent  over  to  Germany  to  fight.  And  then 
she  became  very  involved  with  Hadassah,  the  women’s  Zionist  organization  in 
American,  where  all  her  energies,  intellect  and  passion  were  channeled.  She  led 
many  trips  to  Israel  and  was  very  instrumental  in  establishing  medical  care,  and 
the  Hadassah  Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem  where,  after  her  death,  a room  was 
named  in  her  honor. 

For  me  it  is  interesting,  and  also  sad,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  she  left 
Germany  totally  changed  her.  She  never  talked  about  her  experiences  as  a 
published  poet,  or  a scholar,  or  her  university  work  or  her  doctoral  thesis,  or  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  revoked  or  of  the  unbelievable  stress  she  must  have  been 
under  as  she  was  torn  away  from  her  homeland.  The  Nazis  killed  this  side  of  her 
life. 

My  mother  led  a good,  fulfilling  life  and  rai.sed  two  daughters.  Both  my  sister, 
who  unfortunately  could  not  be  here  today,  and  I have  had  professional  careers,  as 
have  our  children.  My  daughter,  Karen,  as  well  as  my  husband,  are  here  today. 
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We  live  outside  Boston,  Massachusetts.  If  we  had  stayed  here,  she  might  well 
have  been  a professor  here  at  Erlangen.  The  awarding  of  this  prize  has  enabled 
our  family  to  see  a side  of  her  that  we  never  knew,  a side  that  stayed  here  as  she 
was  forced  to  emigrate.  She  never  looked  back  and  never  complained  about  what 
might  have  been.  Instead,  she  and  my  father  committed  themselves  to  building  a 
new  life  in  America.  She  died,  in  1970  from  cancer,  at  the  age  of  59  - too  early 
and  too  young. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  sincerely  congratulate  the  graduates  here  today.  For 
establishing  this  prize  in  the  name  of  my  mother,  and  thereby  to  remember  all  of 
those  whose  degrees  were  taken  away,  I thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

It  is  a wonderful  thing  you  have  done.” 

Karen  said  you  could  have  heard  a pin  drop  throughout  the  entire  talk.  There  was  a 
moment  of  complete  silence,  followed  by  a resounding  ovation  with  people  clapping  for  a 
long  time,  and  a few  tried  to  make  it  a standing  ovation,  but  apparently  that  isn’t  done  in 
Germany.  At  the  reception  afterwards  many  people,  some  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  told  me 
how  moved  they  were.  It  was  an  extraordinary  experience  for  me,  and  also  for  the 
University.  I think  I was  able  to  help  them  accomplish  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  do, 
which  was  give  this  ceremony  a very  human  and  personal  face.  Clearly  they  had  worked 
very  hard  and  done  a tremendous  amount  of  research  for  this  occasion  and  the  Professors 
were  extremely  pleased  at  my  presentation.  The  ceremony  ended  with  Yiddish  songs 
again,  and  everyone  singing  bashana  haba’a.  After  the  wine  reception,  we  were  invited 
out  to  dinner  with  the  key  Professors  and  also  the  student  who  was  awarded  the  prize. 

His  mother  and  girlfriend  also  came.  As  we  walked  out  of  this  Imperial  Palace  toward 
the  restaurant,  we  passed  over  a stone  set  into  the  cobblestone  plaza  in  front  of  the 
University  which  read;  Here,  in  1933,  they  burned  the  books.  It  struck  me  again  how 
amazing  it  was  that  my  mother  could  be  finishing  her  doctoral  work  while,  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  the  Nazis  were  burning  books  in  the  courtyard. 

This  was  certainly  a momentous  and  historic  experience,  both  for  us  and  for  the 
University. 
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V 


Award  of  the  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn  Prize 
Greetings  from  Ms.  Ruth  Budd  on  February  5,  1999 


Your  Honorables,  very  Honorable  Professors,  very  Honorable  Doctorates,  Friends 
and  My  Family 

I hope  you  will  excuse  my  poor  German,  but  I thought  I would  try  to  address 
these  brief  remarks  in  German.  I want  to  thank  Professor  Dr.  Kugler  very  much  for 
allowing  me  to  say  a few  words  here  today.  My  friend  Gisela  Blume  helped  me  to 
translate  these  words. 

First,  let  me  say  it  is  a privilege  and  honor  to  be  here,  not  just  for  my  mother,  but 
for  all  those  whose  degrees  were  revoked  and  who  are  honored  today  by  what  you  have 
done. 

I thought  I would  tell  you  a little  about  her  life,  and  I had  this  photo  produced. 

She  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Fürth,  at  7 Hornshuchpromenade  ־ a very  large  and 
beautiful  home  which  is  now  the  European  headquarters  of  Quelle.  She  came  from  a 
very  old  and  established  family.  She  had  all  the  privileges  imaginable,  and  yet,  when  she 
wanted  to  go  to  university,  her  parents  felt  it  was  not  appropriate  for  a young  woman  of 
her  station  and  sent  her  to  Geneva  to  finishing  school.  However,  she  persisted  and 
studied  in  Freiburg,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  received  her  doctoral  degree  here  in  February 
1934  at  the  age  of  23.  By  then  she  was  also  a published  poet  and  had  3 poems  in  a book 
of  promising  young  leading  poets  of  the  day.  She  also  had  married  in  1933,  and  I was 
born,  here  in  Fürth,  in  1936.  When  she  married  my  father,  they  moved  to  129 
Konigstrasse,  his  family  home  where  the  metal  business  which  had  been  in  his  family  for 
over  200  years  was  located.  That  house  is  now  a private  school.  She  also,  during  1933- 
35,  did  research  on  her  family  history  as  it  become  increasingly  evident  that  records 
would  be  destroyed.  She  was  able  to  trace  her  family  back  to  1666.  We  have  since 
brought  it  up  to  date.  So  my  parents  were  very  assimilated  Germans  and  not  religious. 

My  parents  finally  decided,  in  1937,  to  leave  Germany  and  getting  out  at  that  time 
was  already  extremely  perilous  and  dangerous.  It’s  a rather  long  story  - my  father  was 
sent  to  prison  for  14  months  and  their  American  visa  expired.  It  took  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  US  to  the  consulate  in  Stuttgart  to  issue  the  new  visa  which 
allowed  my  parents  to  leave  - an  extremely  important  opinion  which  allowed  may  people 
to  emigrate.  I am  an  attorney  and  I have  researched  this  opinion  which  has  been  cited 
many  times.  They  left  for  Paris  in  March,  1939  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  April,  1939. 

My  parents  loved  the  mountains  - to  ski  and  hike  and  they  decided  they  did  not 
want  to  stay  in  NY. 
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So  they  looked  at  a map  and  saw  a place  called  Denver,  Colorado  and  decided  to 
go  there  to  make  a new  life.  They  arrived  in  Denver  when  the  sun  was  setting  over  the 
mountains  and  said  - if  we  can  make  it  here,  this  is  where  we  will  stay. 

My  mother  taught  for  a while  at  Denver  University  and  also  taught  crash  courses 
in  German  to  American  soldiers  being  sent  over  to  Germany  to  fight.  And  then  she 
became  very  involved  with  Hadassah,  the  women’s  Zionist  organization  in  American, 
where  all  her  energies,  intellect  and  passion  were  channeled.  She  led  many  trips  to  Israel 
and  was  very  instrumental  in  establishing  medical  care,  and  the  Hadassah  Medical  Center 
in  Jerusalem  where,  after  her  death,  a room  was  named  in  her  honor. 

For  me  it  is  interesting,  and  also  sad,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  she  left 
Germany  totally  changed  her.  She  never  talked  about  her  experiences  as  a published 
poet,  or  a scholar,  or  her  university  work  or  her  doctoral  thesis,  or  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
revoked  or  of  the  unbelievable  stress  she  must  have  been  under  as  she  was  torn  away 
from  her  homeland.  The  Nazis  killed  this  side  of  her  life. 

My  mother  led  a good,  fulfilling  life  and  raised  two  daughters.  Both  my  sister, 
who  unfortunately  could  not  be  here  today,  and  I have  had  professional  careers,  as  have 
our  children.  My  daughter,  Karen,  as  well  as  my  husband,  are  here  today.  We  live 
outside  Boston,  Massachusetts.  If  we  had  stayed  here,  she  might  well  have  been  a 
professor  here  at  Erlangen.  The  awarding  of  this  prize  has  enabled  our  family  to  see  a 
side  of  her  that  we  never  knew,  a side  that  stayed  here  as  she  was  forced  to  emigrate.  She 
never  looked  back  and  never  complained  about  what  might  have  been.  Instead,  she  and 
my  father  committed  themselves  to  building  a new  life  in  America.  She  died,  in  1970 
from  cancer,  at  the  age  of  59  ־ too  early  and  too  young. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  sincerely  congratulate  the  graduates  here  today. 
For  establishing  this  prize  in  the  name  of  my  mother,  and  thereby  to  remember  all  of 
those  whose  degrees  were  taken  away,  I thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  you  have  done. 
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Friedrich- Alexander-University 
Erlangen -Nürnberg 
Humanities  Faculty  II 
Language  and  Literary  Studies 
The  Dean 

91054  Erlangen,  November  3,  1998 
Hindenburgstraße  34 
Fax:  09131  - 85  22176 ־ 
Telephone  (new):  09131  22321 -  85 ־ 

Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Budd 
24  Percy  Rd. 

Lexington,  MA  02173 
USA 

Mrs.  Evy  Davis 
70  Williston  Rd. 
Brookline,  MA  02146 

USA 

Dear  Mrs.  Davis,  dear  Mrs.  Budd, 

First  of  all  I'd  like  to  ask  for  your  understanding  that  1 am  writing  to  you 
in  German.  My  English  would  not  be  perfect,  and  furthermore  Mr,  Purin 
tells  me  that  you  understand  German  well.  You  can,  of  course,  answer  me 
in  English. 

The  two  humanities  faculties  of  the  Friedrich-Alexander-Univcrsity  have 
unanimously  decided  to  establish  a doctoral  prize.  And  they  have  also 
unanimously  decided  that  this  prize  is  to  be  named  after  your  mother,  Lilli 
Rahn-Bechmann.  This  choice  of  names  is  to  be  a reminder  of  the  act  of 
injustice  that  occurred  during  the  nationalsocialist  time,  when  the 
humanities  faculty  revoked  the  doctoral  titles  of  its  Jewish  doctors, 
including  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann.  The  establishment  of  the  Lilli-Rahn- 
Bechmann  Prize  is  a symbolic  act  against  that  historic  injustice,  which 
comes  too  late  and,  regrettably,  is  of  no  use  to  those  directly  affected.  But 

it  is  to  encompass  a plea  for  forgiveness,  and  the  promise  that,  within  the 
faculty,  even  now  everything  will  be  done  to  prevent  such  ideological  and 
scientific  disasters  in  the  future. 

In  the  humanities  faculty,  the  titles  of  at  least  23  doctors  were  revoked  for 
ideological  reasons  during  the  Nazi  Era.  (At  the  university  as  a whole, 
there  were  far  more  than  a hundred  revoked.)  The  name  Lilli  Rahn- 
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Bechmann  stands  in  for  all  others.  We  chose  the  name  for  several  reasons: 
Because  your  mother  was  the  youngest  and  the  last  of  those  to  receive  the 
doctoral  degree  in  1934,  because  she  was  a resident  of  Fürth  and,  thus,  of 
our  home,  and,  not  lastly,  because  her  dissertation  is  still  recognized  as  a 
good  scientific  effort  and  is  still  cited  in  the  field. 

The  prize  is  to  be  conferred  for  the  first  time  at  the  next  doctoral 
graduation  ceremony,  which  is  expected  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  Once  the  exact  dates  are  set  1 will  inform  you  of  them,  and 
would  like  to  already  sincerely  invite  you  to  participate. 

For  now,  however,  1 would  like  to  do  the  obvious  and  ask  you  for  your 
consent  in  the  choice  of  names. 

With  best  wishes. 

Professor  Dr.  H.  Kugler 
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Report  on  the  Question  of  a 
Doctoral  Prize  “Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann” 

ot  the  Arts  Faculty  ot  the  Friedrich-Alexander-University  Erlangen-Niimberg 

The  ‘scientific  study  group's'  efforts  to  establish  a doctoral  prize  are  closely  tied  to  the 
Schwerte/Schneidercase,  which  affected  the  reputation  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  university,  and 
can  therefore  not  be  regarded  outside  of  this  original  context.  Guided  by  the  thought  of 
compensation,  that  the  academic  victims  of  the  national-socialist  injustice  system  should  finally  be 
given  Justice  after  more  than  fifty  years,  their  central  aim  lies  therein  that  the  symbolic  act  of  the 
yearly  awarding  of  the  prize  will  keep  the  memory  of  the  historical  guilt  of  the  German  university 
alive  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  an  understanding  of  the  precept  of  atonement.  This  further 
leads  the  study  group  to  believe  firmly  that  such  a prize  should  not  only  have  a name,  but  rather 
must  have  a name  from  among  the  circle  of  the  victims. 

The  following  remarks,  which  are  to  help  in  justifying  the  establishment  of  the  “Lilli  Rahn- 
Bechmann  Prize,  are  particularly  based  on  the  following  sources  and  writings: 

- the  Student  Register  of  the  Friedrich-Alexander-lJniversitv  Frlanpen.  SS  1930  - SS  1933; 

-־  the  Doctoral  Register  of  the  Arts  Faculty  dated  August  22,  1928  and  December  2,  1929 
respectively; 

two  Lists  of  the  Withdrawals  of  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  Erlangen-Niimberg,  prepared  by 
Prof.  Hartmut  Kugler.  head  of  the  “scientific  study  group'  until  December  17,  1997; 

-־  the  Action  ‘Withdrawal  of  the  Doctoral  Honors'  from  September  18,  1933  to  April  28,  1951, 
including  General  Regulations  (copy  with  the  dean  of  the  arts  faculty  II); 

־־  Doctoral  Promotion  Lilli  Rahn  (nee  Bechmann,  Fürth,  Bavaria)  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  dean’s 
office  year  1933/34,  No.  13: 

־־  Dissertation  bv  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann:  ‘*The  Darmstadt  Circle:  A Contribution  to  the 
Understanding  of  the  Sentimental  Movement  of  the  18th  Century,’’  Erlangen  (Karl  Döres 
Publisher)  1934; 

Ihe  Remaining  Actions  to  Dr.  Benno  von  Wiese  and  Kaiserswaldau  (Friedrich-Alexander- 
University  Erlangen-Nürnberg,  University  Archives:  II/l/W/43); 

- Lecture  Register  of  the  Bavarian  Friedrich-Alexander-University  Erlangen.  1930-1935  (FAU 

Erlangen.  University  Library:  H 72/AL 37230- 1930/35): 

- the  journalistic  Article  bv  Ruth  R.  Budd:  “A  Refugee  Family  Aided  by  the  Attorney  General  of 

the  U.S..  in:  Carole  Garbuny  Vogel  (ed.).  We  Shall  Not  Forget!  Memories  of  the 
Holocaust,  Lexington,  MA,  1994.  Pages  48-55. 


More  general  literary  writings  and  further  sources  which  were  occasionally  referenced  in  the 
justification  are  not  listed  here,  but,  rather,  in  footnotes  at  the  relevant  points. 

1. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  academic  doctoral  degree  during  the  Nazi-regime  took  place  in  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  the  Prussian  Minister  for  Science,  Art,  and  Education,  dated  July  17,  1934,  Of 
particular  relevance  was  the  followin«: 

C* 

/.  . ./  Everyone  who,  according  to  paragraph!  of  the  Reich  Law,  dated  July  14,  1933,  regarding 
thewithdrawalof  naturalizations  and  the  revocationof  German  citizenship  (RGBL  Ip.  480),  was 

declared  as  forfeit  mg  German  citizenship,  is  unworthy  of  the  German  doctoral  honors.  [...] 

According  to  KME  no.  V 49907  of  the  Bavarian  State  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
dated  October  25,  1935,  tlie 

Reich  and  Prussian  Minister  of  Science  /.  , ./  hy  the  decree  dated  October  15,  1935  Wl  a No, 

1995.  e.x!endeJ  the  validity  of  the  decree  from  July  !7.  1934  to  non-Prussian  colleges  and 
universities  as  well. 

In  the  Bavarian  KME  [sent]  to  the  three  state  universities  as  well  as  to  the  Technical  College 

Munich  and  the  Hindenburg-College  Nürnberg  the  according  amendments  to  the  doctoral  registiy 

are  sought.  According  to  the  correspondence  from  the  dean  of  the  Arts  Faculty  (Friedrich  Maurer. 

Germanist)  dated  March  5,  1936,  to  the  Director  of  the  FAU,  paragraph  15  of  the  doctoral  registry 

was  amended  in  the  requested  way  based  on  the  decision  from  the  facultv  meetin״  of  December  6 
1935. 

Between  1934  and  1944.  the  doctoral  degree  was  withdrawn  at  FAU  Erlangen  in  163  cases,  of 
which  104  were  based  on  the  revocation  of  German  citizenship.  Most  of  these  withdrawals  (107) 
regarded  law:  the  fewest  (4)  affected  the  Arts  Faculty:  withdrawals  of  the  M.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 

are  on  record  as  23  each;  the  remaining  constitutes  6 withdrawals  of  the  Doctor  of  Political  Sdence 
(which  was  granted  by  the  Arts  Faculty). 

The  doctoral  degrees  revoked  in  the  Arts  Faculty  were  distributed  among  the  traditional  spectrum 
of  areas  as  follows:  9 revocations  in  Government,  Economics,  and  ‘Insurance  Sciences:’  7 
annulled  doctoral  degrees  in  Philosophy  (including  overlapping  areas  of  Religious  Philosophy. 
Theology,  and  Literature  (for  example  “Hölderlin  as  Philosopher”]);  3 revoked  degrees  in 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry:  1 degree  in  Arabic  Studies  as  well  as,  finally,  4 revoked  degrees  in 
Germanic  (3)  and  Romance  ( 1 ) Literary  History. 


Dunng  the  examination  of  the  degrees  - belonging  in  the  area  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  based  on  a more 
narrow  understanding  - the  graduation  of  IJIIi  Rahn-Bechmann  was  foregrounded  for  its  specific 

suitability  to  the  planned  doctoral  prize,  based  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation  and  the  dignity 
{worthiness!  of  the  person. 


The  title  of  L.  Rahn-Bechmann ’s  dissertation  ־ ״The  Darmstadt  Circle:  A Contribution  to  the 
Understanding  of  the  Sentimental  Movement  of  the  18th  Century”'  - already  presents  the  two 
most  important  objects  of  this  examination:  the  cult  of  friendship  and  social  culture  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cult  of  emotions  and  the  sentimental  movement  on  the  other.  The  two  areas  intersect  in  a 
characteristic  way:  the  cult  of  friendship  emerging  in  new  forms  of  social  culture  emerged  from  a 
new  type  of  “state  of  mind”  - persistently  motivated  in  the  secularized  pietism  - that  is,  from  a 
emotionally  oriented  psychology  and  sentimental  stance  towards  life.  Based  on  this  result,  it 
follows  that  the  cult  of  friendship  significant  for  the  18th  century  had  its  specific  foundations  in  the 
epochal  sentimental  movement.  A point  of  a specific  sort  emerges  beyond  this  from  the 
intelligently  prepared  research  paradigm:  the  ‘bourgeois’  cult  of  sentimental-social  friendship  is 
fostered  at  court  ot  all  places  - this  however,  as  must  be  immediately  added,  in  the  sphere  of 
infiuence  of  the  Darmstadt  court  of  the  ‘great  country  countess’  Henriette  Christiane  Karoline 
(1721  - 1774),  a countess  of  unusual  intellectual  energy  and  open-mindedness.  The  Goethe  of  the 
early  hymns  as  well  as  Herder  and  Johann  Heinrich  Merck  belonged  to  this  Darmstadt  Circle  of 
‘Sentimentals’  to  varying  degrees.  Its  pinnacle  was  in  the  year  1773,  its  cult  of  emotions  was  not 
least  shaped  by  the  female  dominance  with  members  such  as  Herders  bride  Karoline  Flachsland, 
the  court  ladies  Henriette  von  Roussillon  and  Luise  von  Ziegler  as  well  as  the  great  countess,  and 
the  first  publication  of  Klopstock’s  “Odes  and  Elegies”  in  1771,  for  example,  became  its  greatest 
testimonials  for  the  literarily  imparted  sentimental  stance. 

L.  Rahn-Bechmann  particularly  utilized,  besides  literary  texts  such  as  Goethe’s  epistolary  novel 
"Werther,”Jung-Stilling’s  autobiography  “Youth,”  or  Karl  Philipp  Moritz’s  ‘psychological  novel’ 
‘‘Anton  Reiser,”  the  correspondence  of  Herder  with  his  bride,  just  rediscovered  and  edited  and 
since  then  viewed  as  a model  of  sentimental  letter  culture.  Not  least  this  shows  that  Benno  von 


The  other  luo  Germanic  .siud1e,s  di,s,sertat10ns  were  w ntien  by  Hem/  Selo:  “The  ‘Freie  Voik,sbuhne’  in  Berlin 
Hisloiy  ol  ILS  Creation  and  De\elopment  until  its  Dis.solution  in  1896”  (Drssertations  Erlangen  1930),  Berlin,  no 

*imru'' n L׳  Sch, « ן |י heater  under  Sixt  Birck  1 1.36- 1.554ר)"  (Dissertatl(וns  Erlangen 

1930)  Erlangen  1931,  Both  works  were  probably  inspired  and  shaped  by  the  Berlin  Theater  cntic  Max  Herrmann- 
I c .r  angen  ad\  istrr  was  Fran/  .Sanm  ״ The  Rimiance  studies  disseruiticm  by  Heinnch  Glaser.  “Pierre-Antinne 
Lebrun  as  Lyncist,  ‘ Frankl  urt  am  Mam  1913,  was  written  m the  year  191 1 and  advi.sed  by  Julius  Pirson. 


Wiese  was  the  stimulus  and  advisor  of  her  dissertation.  Qualified  in  Bonn  in  1929  as  a university 
lecturer  with  a work  about  Herder,  von  Wiese,  according  to  the  Erlangen  lecture  register,  held  a 
four-hour  lecture  series  about  ”German  Poetry  of  the  18th  century”  as  an  unsalaried  lecturer  in  the 
winter  semester  1932/33,  followed  with  a graduate  seminar  on  the  theme  of  “Problems  of  the 
Sentimental  Novel:  Jung-Stilling,  K.  Ph.  Moritz,  Goethe”  in  the  summer  semester  of  1933,  and 
focused  — as  his  autobiography  indicates  — on  the  sentimental  period  for  several  years.־ 
Furthermore,  from  the  Arts  Faculty  Dean’s  reasoning  in  his  application  for  the  establishment  of  a 
personal  chair  for  von  Wiese,  the  high  regard  for  his  support  of  students  becomes  clear:  He 
advises  his  doctoral  students  exceptionally  well,  so  that  the  dissertations  that  emerge  under  his 
guidance  are  of  the  highest  order: 

The  opinion  voiced  by  dean  Eugen  Herrigel  (philosopher)  is  confirmed  by  L.  Rahn-Bechmann’s 
dissertation,  as  well  — first  of  all,  by  the  judgment  thereof  by  the  ‘doctoral  father’  himself.  Benno 
von  Wiese  not  only  gives  the  entire  doctoral  exam  the  grade  ‘A,’  [‘very  good’  ~ highest  grade 
possible  I but  also  points  out  the  innovative  work  ol  the  treatise  in  his  report  on  it  (of  which,  by  the 
way,  only  one  was  usually  made);  this  may  be  supported  with  a quote  (see  also  attachment  1):  On 
the  one  hand,  the  great  contemporaries  Goethe,  Herder  are  seen  anew  hv  being  developed  within 
the  narrow  sphere  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle;  on  the  other  hand  the  importance  of  figures  that  are 
symptomatic  for  the  entire  epoch,  such  as  Michael  Leuchsenring,  are  recognized  for  the  first  time. 

1 he  quality  of  the  dissertation  lurther  becomes  clear  if  one  views  it  in  the  context  of  research 
beyond  B.  von  Wiese  s sketch^  and  points  to  two  great  attempts:  for  one  the  treatise  about  the  cult 
ol  friendship  in  the  18th  century^  presented  by  W.  Rasch  as  postdoctoral  thesis  [required  to  qualify 
as  lecturer]  at  Halle  in  1933:  further  the  many  beginnings,  sketches,  and  outlines  for  a 
sentimentality  book  that  R.  Alewyn  was  planning  in  the  early  thirties  and  about  which  we  now 
have  more  information.׳^ 

That  the  dissertation  has  remained  of  importance  even  beyond  this  research-historical  status  and  is 
of  value  when  taken  into  account  should  be  stressed,  once  more,  by  citing  two  examples.  Thus  the 
first  articleon  the  “Darmstadt  Circle  ' in  the  “Reallexicon  of  German  Literary  History,”  a standard 
work  of  German  studies,  is  based,  to  a considerable  extent,  on  L.  Rahn-Bechmann’s  dissertation. 


־ Benno  von  Wiese:  “1  tell  my  lire."  Frankl  urt  am  Mam.  1982.  p.  151. 

’ PA  B.  \on  Wiese;  lI/l/W/43.  pajie  1 1. 

^ 00חר.רזוזזו  nrrh:1r(l  ,S;11uirr  “.Sont1mcnU111t> \( 1 0ון1וו|ו.  .Stutiuarl  1974.  p.  1211'.  (the  SO  gravely  needed  second 
volume  regrettably  was  not  published.) 

* Wolfdiclrieh  Rasch:  “Cult  ol  Friendship  and  P(x:tn.  Friendship  in  the  German  Literature  of  the  18th  Centur,. 
From  the  End  of  the  Bartx^ue  t(ו  KlopsUKk."  Halle,  1936. 

Compare  Carsten  Zelle;  “Fr(>m  Scntimcnialily  to  I’arl  p<1ur  Fart.  .Alx>ut  Richard  .Alcwyn's  planned  Sentimentality 
B^xרk,”  in:  Euphonon  87.  1993,  pp.  90-105,  csp.  p.  1(X)  105. 


whereby  the  content  of  the  article  itself  closely  aligns  with  the  work/  And,  finally,  it  is 

extensively  taken  up  and  utilized  in  the  afterword  to  the  facsimile  edition  of  “Klopstock’s  Odes  and 
Elegies"(  1974)/ 

Summary.  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann  s dissertation  belongs  in  the  modem  research  context  of  an 
examination  of  sentimentality  that  begins  to  discover  the  emancipatory  potential  of  art  and  the  artist, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  takes  an  important  part  in  its  exploration. 

3. 

The  biography  of  the  author  attached  to  the  printed  dissertation  and  identical  with  the  one  in  the 
graduation  file  is,  in  light  of  the  political  tensions  in  the  university  and  society  of  the  time, 
unremarkable  (see  attachment  2).  Bom  in  Fürth  in  1911  as  the  only  child  of  the  businessman 
Hugo  Bechmann,  who  lived  in  Berlin  after  1930,  and  thereby  of  Bavarian  nationality,  she  began  to 
study  German  Studies,  History,  and  Art  History  as  well  as  Philosophy  in  Freiburg  in  April  1930 
after  her  Abitur  [exam  taken  before  finishing  school  and  continuing  to  university),  continued  her 
studies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  finally,  on  October  25,  1932,  registered  at  Erlangen  University 
in  her  sixth  semester  with  German  Studies  as  her  primary  field.  As  far  as  can  be  discovered 
Israelite  was  listed  on  her  registration  as  her  religious  community,  not,  however,  in  the  doctoral 
application,  which  was,  by  the  way,  filled  out  according  to  regulations.  The  graduation 
regulations  in  effect  asked,  in  paragraph  2,  for  proof  of  citizenship,  not,  however,  for  religious 
information;  furthermore,  university  study  of  at  least  6 semesters,  of  which  at  least  2 must  have 
been  spent  at  University  of  Erlcmgen,  had  to  be  substantiated.  In  her  third  semester  at  Erlanoen 
and  her  ninth  semester  in  general,  on  Febmary  17,  1934,  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann,  just  23  years  old, 
passed  the  oral  examinations  with  style  and  élan.  In  the  same  year  she  published  her  dissertation. 
Of  the  18  professors  that  particularly  approved  permission  for  the  oral  exams,  8 wanted  a print 
copy  of  the  treatise  — beside  B.  von  Wiese  and  F.  Maurer  the  classical  scholar  and  dean  A.  Klotz, 
the  philosopher  H.  Leser,  and  the  historian  B.  Schmeidler,  among  others.  However  seamless  and 
sheltered  this  academic  biography  might  seem  — and  to  it  is  added  the  private  happiness  of  her 
marriage  to  Alfred  Rahn  in  Fürth  on  July  3,  1933  — this  impression  is  false  and  misleading.  Lilli 
Rahn-Bechmann  begins  a genealogical  representation  of  the  Bechmann  family  from  1935  with  the 
following  comment,  among  others:  In  a time  in  which  so  manv  Jewish  families  are  getting 
scatleredover  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  family-history  and  heritage  gains  a higher  meaning  as 

Compare  Wollgang  Hiepe:  article  “Darmstadt  Circle."  in:  Reallexicon  of  German  Literan  Historv,  second  edition, 
volume  1,  Berlin  1958,  p.  2221'. 

* Klopstock’s  Odes  and  Elegies.  Facsimile  Ed1tK>n.  with  an  aftenvord  and  edited  bv  Jöre-Ulrich  Fechner.  Stuttgart 

1974  (=  Metzler  Collection,  vol.  126),  esp.  p.  3*H. 


a unifying  force.''  Aside  frotii  being  characterizable  as  a highly  interesting  variation  of  memorial- 
cultural  activity,  the  sparse  preliminary  remark  certainly  captures  a reflection  of  the  contemporary 
political  perception  that,  at  the  same  tinie,  had  signincance  both  on  the  level  of  the  university  and 
on  that  of  the  subject.  This  will  be  explicated  below  with  a few  paradigms  from  the  list  of 
university  teachers  who  were  mentioned,  some  with  thanks,  in  the  printed  biography.  For  if  one 
looks  through  this  list  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  it  literally  represents  the  highly  tense  political 
mixture  in  the  disciplines’  history  during  the  early  thirties. 

Dunng  studies  in  Berlin,  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  that  scholar  who  was  known  nationally  and 
internationally  as  ‘the  first  (foremost!  German  studies  scholar  in  Germany’  - Julius  Petersen  - 
was  an  unavoidable  obligation;  at  the  same  time,  however,  his  name  and  his  work  are  inseparably 
tied  to  thaï  part  of  the  subject's  history  which,  as  traditionally  national-pedagogicallv  oriented 
German  studies,  willingly  were  of  service  to  naiional  socialism.' ° Opposed  to  him  was  that  other 
lecturer  teaching  at  the  same  university  - the  Jew  Max  Herrmann  - to  whom  the  founding  of  the 
Institute  of  Theater  Studies  in  1923  in  Berlin  goes  back,  who  protested  against  the  “Explanation 
against  the  un-German  Spirit”  circulated  by  the  national-socialistically  infiltrated  German  Students’ 
Assembly  in  a letter  to  the  Reich-  and  Prussian  Minister  for  Science,  Art,  and  Education  on  May  1 , 
1933  and  was  forcibly  retired  (and,  in  1942,  deported  to  the  concentration  camp  Theresienstadt 
with  his  wife,  on  November  16  died  at  the  age  of  77,  while  his  wife,  in  1944,  died  in  the  gas 
chambers  of  Auschwitz).  ' ‘ 

When  Lilli  Bechmann  continues  her  studies  in  Vienna  and  attends  the  lectures  of  Josef  Nadler  she 
comes  into  contact  with  a line  of  literary  history  that  is  shaped  by  ‘central  themes’  such  as  the 
following:  All  European  peoples  have,  as  long  as  they  were  healthy  and  independent,  considered 
living  with  Jews  unwelcome  and  dangerous.  All  the  young,  ambitious  Western  European  states  of 
the  Middle  Ages  eradicatedthe  Jews  among  them  down  to  the  roots.'^ 

And  in  Erlangen?  Lilli  Bechmann  stays  true  not  only  to  the  subjects  of  her  primary  concentration, 
but  also  to  philosophy,  which  she  began  to  study  under  Heidegger  in  Freiburg  - a notorious  ‘case’ 
in  his  specialty.  Herrigel,  her  local  ‘teacher,’  reports  about  the  course  of  a lecture  trip  to  Holland 

‘ype-wntten,  untitled  work־  regarding  the  “History־  and  Genealogy  o(־  the  Bechmann  Familv”  - signed 
Furth  in  Bavaria,  November  1935,  Dr.  Lilli  Rahn  nee  Bechmann”  - was  gi\  cn  to  me  by  Mr.  Markus  Paul,  and  is 
property  of  the  daughters  ol  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann,  Ruth  Budd  and  Evy  Davis  (USA). 

Petra  Bodcn/Bcrnhard  Fischer  The  German  Scholar  Julius  Petersen  (1878-1941).  Bibliography,  Systematic 
Index  of  Unpublished  Works,  and  l>x;umentation.”  Marbach  a.  Neckar  1993,  p.  10. 

' Compare  “Max  Herrmann  and  the  Beginnings  of  German  Theatre  Studies.”  Berlin  1992  (Exhibit  Guide  of  the 
niversity  Library  ol  the  Free  Unoersity  Berlin;  No.  26,  « ith  contnbutions  from  Stefan  Corssen  and  Mechtild 
Kirsch,  study  ing  Theater  Studies  at  Erlangen),  p.  161. 

Josef  Nadler;  “Literary  History  of  the  German  Pc(וplc.  Poetry  and  Prwc  of  the  German  Tribes  and  Areas,”  vol.  4: 
Reich  (1914-1940),  Berlin  1941,  p.  2,  p.  5.  Compare  also  Walter  Müller-Seidel;  “Science  in  the  20th  Centurx. 

Pro\  isumal  Report  abnxiut  the  Case  of  the  German  Scholar  Hans  Schwerte.”  m:  Marbacher  Arbeitskreis  für 


."  November  1934,  during  which  he  spoke  out  for  the  anti-Jewish  polities  of  the  NS-r־־ime  - 
clatmtng  a spec, ncally  German  role,  for  example  as  follows:  Certainly-  ,he  Dutch,  too.  lave  a 
ätjflcult  ,״ne  unJervtanäin, ״ ־.  Cernu,n  Ute  and  fate  has  always  been  too  unit/ue  to  be  pu,  in 
^unple  ternts.  And  then,  especially  in  Holland,  they  have  very  scanty  concepts  about  postovar 

Germany.  Thus,  for  example,  about  the  issue  of  the  Jews.  . . . For  over  an  hour  I mied  to  explain 

<o  htm  !,he  president  of. he  Uiden  Student  A.ssembly.  an  ettmoordinarily  wise  student  from  an  old 
Dutch  famdy.  who,...)  ts  e.xtremely  open-minded  even  towards  strangers)  that  we  in  Gertnanv 
truly  have  no  other  choice,  that  it  was  simply  an  act  of  self-defense  to  radically  turn  off  the  Jewish 
influence  on  poiitics.  economics,  the  press,  science,  art.  etc.  if  we  were  to  keep  Jewish  spirit 
eliec,  Jrom  entirely  growing  over  us.-  uirectly  opposed  to  him  was  another  lecturer  of  Uiii 
ecnmann-s,  one  of  the  few  university  teachers  who  had  to  pay  for  their  critical  convictions,  the 
,or  muddle  and  ״,ode,  ״ history,  Bernhard  Schmeidler.  The  official  gazette  of  the  city  of 
״angen  fro,״  March  29,  1946  ,epcts  in  its  column  “From  the  University:”  /״  the  year  !946.  Uie 
professor  for, niddie  a, uimodernhislory.  Dr.  Berniucrd  Schnwidler.  was  ie,  go  with  anestrenieiv 

reuueed  pension  because  of  disapproving. statementsahouuhe•  Führer.■  . . . The  university  saw 

''csT  Pr^f^ssor  Schmeidler  in  his  ojfice  as  professor.  However, 

oci^iiciu.ci  wa״ ! ,־,•ccd  Î0  ask  ÎÛ  be  relieved  of  the  resumption  of  his  duties  because  of  healtli 
issues. 

Summary,  tn  ״gni  of  the  barbarity,  that  has  here  been  hinted  at  with  a few  examples  it  is 
amaztng  that  Jewish  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmanr,  in  1934  still  strove  for  graduation  in  the  language  and 
״e1a,u,eo,  tile  petsecutots  of  her  ,eligious  comtnunity  and  her  world.  1,1  view  of  the  cultuial 
assimnationof  the  Jews  in  Germany  since  the  Enlightenment  It  is,  certainly,  also  not.  Ruth  Badd 
characterizes  her  parents  as  quite  assimilated  Jews  and  well  educated.'' 

V.hen,  a,  ,he  cn1,״, ״ .30, ,  01 ״  and  Alfred  Rahr,  began  to  consider  emigration  because  of  the 
Stowing  tli, eat  and  went  to  the  United  States  to  Bud  out  the  possibilities  thereof,  they  ,etunied 
eariy  so  mai  tuen  first  cluld  iRuth.  born  June  15,  1936)  would  be  born  in  Gennany  - assu.nin״ 
hat  the  Na:,  regime  could  no,  la.s,  - after  all.  Germany  was  the  country  of  Goethe  cf! 
ee, hoven.  Altera  fourteen  month  prison  term  for  Alfred  Rahn  because  of  a supposed  currency 

oltense  (lasting  until  Febntaiy  19391.  after  sensational  reports  of  the  U.S.  attorney  geneml  in  the 


Ccmral  S,an,u-h  ™a  s-S' “vtk  43740“'3ק  Eu  ■ ”“h“"'*'  ",‘1’  ״ccivcd  June  22.  1935.  Bavanan 

pa.^v־rs,t.c;,9334<«5,^---rÄ^ 

b °lc ®״׳׳I  ״ ־י " ■׳ ״‘y  Erlangen.  Pnnted 
Ruth  Budd;  “A  Refugee  Family,"  in:  We  Shall  Not  Forget,  a.  a.  O.,  p.  48. 


New  York  Times;  the  members  of  the  Jewish  race  in  Germany  are  under  the  severest  kind  of 
persecution,  and  the  deportation  of  a grandmother  of  Lilli  Rahn  to  Theresienstadt  (where  she  died), 
the  time  was  ripe  for  flight  via  Paris  to  the  United  States  (April  1939).  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann,  who 
occasionally  taught  Germany  at  the  University  of  Denver,  died  in  1970.'^ 

Recommendation:  The  Arts  Faculty  II  would  be  well  advised  if  it  would  alternate  with  the  Arts 
Faculty  I in  awarding  the  “Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann  Prize”  for  the  best  doctoral  work. 

[signed! 

Prof.  Dr.  Theodor  Verweyen 
Erlangen,  January  1,  1998 

*For  important  help  with  bibliographic  investigation  I thank  my  doctoral  student  [advisee]  Markus 
Paul;  I am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Wendehorst  and  his  colleague  at  the  University 
Archive,  Clemens  Wächter,  M.A.,  for  the  use  of  the  Archive  documents  and  for  continued  queries. 


'י‘  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
Ibid.,  p.  5011. 
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He  who  loves  takes  revenge  with  a book. 

Erlijngen.  The  program  planner  of  a/ite  have  done  some  solid  work.  As  long  as  the 
weather  holds  out,  the  University  invites  tonight  to  the  Erlangen  Schlossgarten 
celebration.  Simultaneously,  the  television  station  broadcasts  "He  who  loves  is  right" — a 
film  in  which,  of  all  things,  the  University  of  Erlangen  and  the  Schlosspark  play  a part,  if 
only  at  second  glance. 

At  first  glance,  in  "He  who  Loves  is  right"  (Wer  liebt  hat  Recht),  the  screen  reflects  a 
fairly  exciting  "relationship  drama".  Maja  (Iris  Serben)  discovers,  that  after  27  years  of 
marriage  her  husband  s unfaithful  to  her:  she,  early  50,  is  living  in  Berlin,  he  is  working 
as  professor  of  literature  in  Tuebingen  and  has  just,  in  his  mid  fifties,  become  a father. 

As  the  lovef^f  a female  docent  at  his  provincial  university  he  has  been  living  a double 
life  which  is  now  coming  to  light,  step  by  step,  in  a huge  marital  crisis. 

Only,  the  similarities  to  living  people  are  not,  in  this  case,  freely  invented.  The  basis 
for  the  TV  film  is  the  openly  autobiographical  novel  of  the  same  name  (pub.  2000)  of 
the  Berlin  Journalist  Anita  Lenz.  In  it  one  put^Erlangen  in  lieu  of  Juebingef^,  , one 
changed  names  and  some  details  — and  one  is  reading  the  adultery  story  of  anErlangen 
professor  as  it  had  actually  happened.  From  the  viewpoint  of  his  wife. 

Of  course  that  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  book,  which  was  leading  bestseller  lists. 
But  whoever  knows  the  Erlangen  faculty  can  easily  decode  the  pikante  connection. 

There  is  this  attractive  French  lecturer  in  the  language  department.  Since  1999  she  has 
been  the  single  , mature  mother  of  a little  boy  and  hires  students  as  baby-sitters.  There 
is  the  Germanistic  professor  who  lives  this  long-distance  marriage  with  his  wife  in  Berlin. 
He  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  he  has  installed  a promotion  prize  — the  facts  jibe,  and 
even  his  looks  are  described  realistically  in  the  book. 

And  finally  there  are  the  many  students  who  buy  the  book  and  gossip  about  it,  the 
docents  who  allude  in  their  classes  to  the  "Erlangen  Campus  novel"  . For  the  past  two 
years  they  chuckled  together  about  the  inimate  intimate  life,  written  about  in  a slangy 
style,  of  a person  in  their  neighborhood.  Washing  dirty  laundry,  it  is  probably  called, 
what  the  wife  Anita  Lenz  (a  pseudonym,  by  the  way)  undertook.  Iris  Berben  was 
enthusiastic  about  this  act  of  feminine  revenge.  She  picked  up  a Lenz  script,  organized 
readings  and  took  over  the  part  of  the  woman  professor  in  the  ZDF/arte  production  of 
her  son  Oliver. 

In  the  film,  produced  in  Tuebingen  and  Tuscani,  the  script  has  been  smoothed  out  a 
bit:  less  sex,  less  tasteless  rawness.  The  scene,  where  professor  and  wife  in  the 
Schlossgarten  disappear  into  the  bushes  because  they  are  suddenly  lusting  after  each 
other  has  been  cut . 


He  who  loves  takes  revenge  with  a book. 

EriQngen.  The  program  planner  of  a/vt&  have  done  some  solid  work.  As  long  as  the 
weather  holds  out,  the  University  invites  tonight  to  the  Erlangen  Schlossgarten 
celebration.  Simultaneously,  the  television  station  broadcasts  "He  who  loves  is  right" — a 
film  in  which,  of  all  things,  the  University  of  Erlangen  and  the  Schlosspark  play  a part,  if 
only  at  second  glance. 

At  first  glance,  in  "He  who  Loves  is  right"  (Wer  liebt  hat  Recht),  the  screen  reflects  a 
fairly  exciting  "relationship  drama".  Maja  (Iris  Serben)  discovers,  that  after  27  years  of 
marriage  her  husband  s unfaithful  to  her:  she,  early  50,  is  living  in  Berlin,  he  is  working 
as  professor  of  literature  in  Tuebingen  and  has  just,  in  his  mid  fifties  become  a father. 

As  the  lover'of  a female  docent  at  his  provincial  university  he  has  been  living  a double 
life  which  is  now  coming  to  light,  step  by  step,  in  a huge  marital  crisis. 

Only,  the  similarities  to  living  people  are  not,  in  this  case,  freely  invented,  The  basis 
for  the  TV  film  is  the  openly  autobiographical  novel  of  the  same  name  (pub.  2000)  of 
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the  Berlin  Journalist  Anita  Lenz.  In  it  one  put  Erlangen  in  lieu  of  ״Tuebingen,  , one 
changed  names  and  some  details  — and  one  is  reading  the  adultery  story  of  anErlangen 
professor  as  it  had  actually  happened.  From  the  viewpoint  of  his  wife. 

Of  course  that  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  book,  which  was  leading  bestseller  lists. 
But  whoever  knows  the  Erlangen  faculty  can  easily  decode  the  piçiuante  connection. 

There  is  this  attractive  French  lecturer  in  the  language  department.  Since  1999  she  has 
been  the  single  , mature  mother  of  a little  boy  and  hires  students  as  baby-sitters.  There 
is  the  Germanistic  professor  who  lives  this  long-distance  marriage  with  his  wife  in  Berlin. 
He  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  he  has  installed  a promotion  prize  — the  facts  jibe,  and 
even  his  looks  are  described  realistically  in  the  book. 

And  finally  there  are  the  many  students  who  buy  the  book  and  gossip  about  it,  the 
docents  who  allude  in  their  classes  to  the  "Erlangen  Campus  novel"  . For  the  past  two 
years  they  chuckled  together  about  the  immate  intimate  life,  written  about  in  a slangy 
style,  of  a person  in  their  neighborhood.  Washing  dirty  laundry,  it  is  probably  called, 
what  the  wife  Anita  Lenz  (a  pseudonym,  by  the  way)  undertook.  Iris  Berben  was 
enthusiastic  about  this  act  of  feminine  revenge.  She  picked  up  a Lenz  script,  organized 
readings  and  took  over  the  part  of  the  woman  professor  in  the  ZDF/arte  production  of 
her  son  Oliver. 

In  the  film,  produced  in  Tuebingen  and  Tuscani,  the  script  has  been  smoothed  out  a 
bit:  less  sex,  less  tasteless  rawness.  The  scene,  where  professor  and  wife  in  the 
Schlossgarten  disappear  into  the  bushes  because  they  are  suddenly  lusting  after  each 
other  has  been  cut 
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Arte  strahlt  die  Verfilmung  eines  Beziehungsdramas  aus  - Parallelen  zu  Erlangen 

Wer  liebt,  rächt  sich  mit  einem  Buch 


ben  einer  Per60ninlhr6r  Nähe.  Schmut- 
zige  Wäsche  waschen  nennt  n'.an  das 
v.’ohl,  was  die  betrogene  Ehefrau  Anita 
Lenz  (übrigens  ein  Pseudonym^  unter- 
nahm.  Iris  Berben  verfiel  in  Begeiste- 
rung  für  diesen  Akt  weiblicher  Rache. 
Sie  nahmein  Lenz-Hörbuch  auf,  veran- 
Btaltete  Lesungen  und  übernahm  den 
Part  der  Professorenfrau  in  der  ZDF/ 
arte־Produktlon  ihres  Sohnes  Oliver. 

In  der  Verfilmung,  gedreht  in  Tübin- 
gen  und  in  der  Toskana,  1st  die  Roman- 
Vorlage  geglättet  worden;  weniger  Sex, 
weniger  der  teils  geschmacklosen 
Derbheiten.  Die  Szene  etwa,  in  der  sich 
Professor  und  Gattin  beim  Schlossgar- 
tenfest  ins  Gebüsch  verdrücken,  well 

sie  so  sehr  Lust  auf  einanderbekommcn, 

ist  gestrichen . Mstkus  K&Iser 


Französlsch-Lektorin  im  Sprachen- 
Zentrum.  Seit  1999  ist  sie  allein  erzie- 
hende,  reife  Mutter  eines  kleinen  Jun- 
gen  und  heuert  Studenten  als  Babysit- 
ter  an.  Da  gibt  es  diesen  Germanistik- 
professor,  der  eine  Fem-Ehe  mit  seiner 
Frau  in  Berlin  führt.  Fakultätsdekan 
war  er,  einen  Promotionspreis  hat  er 
eingerichtet  — die  Fakten  stimmen, 
und  selbst  sein  Außeres  ist  im  Roman 
wirklichkeitsgetreu  beschrieben. 

Und  schheßlich  gibt  es  die  vielen  Stu- 
denten,  die  sich  das  Buch  kaufen  und 
darüber  tratschen,  die  Dozenten,  die  in 
ihren  Kursen  Anspielungen  auf  ,,den 
Erlanger  Campus-Roman“  unterbrei- 
ten  Zusammen  amüsieren  sie  sich  seit 
zwei  Jahren  köstlich  über  das  in 
schnoddrigem  Stil  bloßgelegtelntimle- 


R^ierîTAtzorn  schlüpftin  ״Wer  liebt,  hat  Recht״  in  <^‘6 
Germanistikprofessors,  Parallelen  zu  Er !angen  sind  nicht  zufällig.  Foto.  ZDF 


erlangen  (NZ).  ־ Die  Pro-  F 
gramniplaner  von  atie  haben  ganze  z 
Arbeit  geleistet.  Sofern  das  Wetter  b 
hält,  bittet  die  Universität  heule  g 
Abend  zürn  Erlanger  Schlossgarlen-  t 
fest  Gleichzeitig  strahlt  der  Fernseh-  1 
sonder  ״Wer  liebt,  hat  Recht“  aus  - I 
einen  Film,  in  dem  ausgerechnet  die  n 
Universität  Erlangen  und  der  Schloss-  < 
park  eine  Rolle  spielen,  wenn  auch  nur  ן 
auf  den  zweiten  Blick.  ו 

Auf  den  ersten  Blick  flimmert  mit 
״Wer  liebt,  hat  Recht“  ein  durch-  , 
schniltlich  spannendes  ״Beziehungs-  ^ 
drama“  über  den  Bildschirm.  Maia  , 
(Iris  Berben)  findet  heraus,  dass  ihr 
Mann  Helmut  (Robert  Atzom)  sie  nach 
27  Eheiahiren  betrügt:  Sie,  Anfang  50, 
lebt  in  Berlin,  er  arbeitet  als  Literatur- 
professor  in  Tübingen  und  ist  mit  Mitte 
50  soeben  Vater  geworden.  Als  Gelieb- 
1er  einer  Dozentin  aus  seiner  Provinz- 


Wer  liebt  hat  liecht“  läuft  heute 
vuf  arte  (22.40  Uhr).  Dasgleichnami- 
ee  Buch  von  Anita  Lenz  ist  bei  KiWi 
erschienen  und  kostet  8,90  Euro. 


Universität  hat  er  ein  Doppelleben 
geführt,  das  jetzt  in  einer  dicken  Ehe- 
Krise  pchrittw'cise  aris  Licht  kommt 
Nur  sind  die  Ähnlichkeiten  mit 
lebenden  Personen  in  diesem  Fall  nicht 
frei  erfunden.  Dem  Fernsehfilm  liegt 
der  gleichnamige,  unverhohlen  auto- 
biografische  Roman  (erschienen  2000) 
der  Berliner  Journalistin  Anita  Lenz  zu 

Grunde.  Man  setze  darin  Erlangen 
statt  Tübingen,  man  ändere  Namen 
und  ein  paar  Details  - und  man  liest 
die  Fhebruchsgeschichte  eines  Erlan- 
gci  pjofessors,  wie  sie  sich  tatsächlich 
zugetragen  hat.  Aus  Sicht  seiner  Frau. 

Freilich  ist  das  nirgends  vermerkt  in 
dem  Buch,  das  Pestsellerlisten  anführ- 
tc  Abei  wer  die  Erlanger  Philosophi- 
sehen  Fakultäten  kennt,  kann  den 
Tjikanten  Zusammenhang  leicht  ent- 
Lhlüsseln.  Da  gibt  es  diese  attraktive 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 


Arte  strahlt  die  Verfilmung  eines  Berlehungsdramas  aus  - Paralielon  zu  Erlangen 

Wer  liebt,  rächt  sich  mit  einem  Buch 

_ ..  ^A. 


ben  einer  Personinihrer  Nähe.  Schmut- 

zige  Wäsche  waschen  nennt  man  das 
v.’ohl,  w as  die  betrogene  Ehef  rae.  Anita 
Lenz  (übrigens  ein  Pseudonym^  unter- 
nahm.  Iris  Berben  verfiel  in  Beg^eiste- 
rung  für  diesen  Akt  weiblicher  Rache. 
Sic  nahm  ein  Lenz-Hörbuch  auf,  veran- 
Btaltete  Lesungen  und  übernahm  den 
Part  der  Professorenfrau  in  der  ZDF/ 
arte־Produktlon  ihres  Sohnes  Oliver. 

In  der  Verfilmung,  gedreht  in  Tübin- 
gen  und  ln  der  Toskana,  ist  die  Roman- 
Vorlage  geglättet  worden:  weniger  Sex, 
weniger  der  teils  geschmacklosen 
Derbheiten.  Die  Szene  etwa,  in  der  sich 
Professor  und  Gattin  beim  Schlossgar- 
tenfest  ins  Gebüsch  verdrücken,  weil 
8 ie  so  sehr  Lust  auf  einander  bekommen , 
ist  gestrichen . Markus  Kaiser 


Französlsch-Lektorin  im  Sprachen- 
Zentrum.  Seit  1999  ist  sie  allein  erzie- 
hende,  reife  Mutter  eines  kleinen  Jun- 
gen  und  heuert  Studenten  als  Babysit- 
1er  an.  Da  gibt  es  diesen  Germanistik- 
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professor,  aer  eine  Fem-Ehe  mit  seiner 
Frau  in  Berlin  führt.  Fakultätsdekan 
war  er,  einen  Promolionspreis  hat  er 
eingerichtet  -־  die  Fakten  stimmen, 
und  selbst  sein  Äußeres  ist  im  Roman 
wirklichkeitsgetreu  beschrieben. 

Und  schließlich  gibt  es  die  vielen  Stu- 
denten,  ^e  sich  das  Buch  kaufen  und 
darüber  tratschen,  die  Dozenten,  die  in 
ihren  Kursen  Anspielungen  auf  ״den 
Erlanger  Campus-Roman“  unterbrei- 
ten.  Zusammen  amüsieren  sie  sich  seit 
zwei  Jahren  köstlich  über  das  ln 
schnoddrigem  Stil  bloßgelegte Inlimle- 
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Robert  Atzorn  schlüpft  in  !wer  liebt,  hat  Recht״  in  d'®  Roll®  .«ies  Tübi^er 
Germanistikprofessors.  Parallelen  zu  Erlangen  sind  nicht  zufällig.  Foto.  ZDF 


ERLANGEN  (NZ).  - Die  Pro-  ï 
grainniplaner  von  arte  haben  ^anze  z 
Arbeit  geleistet.  Sofern  das  Wetter  t 
hält,  bittet  die  Universität  heule  g 
Abend  zürn  Erlanger  Schlossgarten־  i 
fest  Gleichzeitig  strahlt  der  Fernseh-  j 
sonder  ״Wer  liebt,  hat  Recht“  aus  - I 
einen  Film,  in  dem  ausgerechnet  die  ץ 
Universität  Erlangen  und  der  Schloss-  « 
park  eine  Rolle  spielen,  wenn  auch  nur  ! 
auf  den  zweiten  Blick.  י 

Auf  den  ersten  Blick  flimmert  mit 
״Wer  liebt,  hat  Recht“  ein  durch-  , 
schniltlich  spannendes  ״Bezlehungs-  , 
drama“  über  den  Bildschirm.  Maja 
(Iris  Berben)  findet  heraus,  dass  ihr 
Mann  Helmut  (Robert  Atzom)  sie  nach 
27  Ehejahiren  betrügt:  Sie,  Anfang  50, 
lebt  ln  Berlin,  er  arbeitet  als  Literatur- 
professor  in  Tübingen  und  ist  mit  Mitte 
50  soeben  Vater  geworden.  Als  Gelieb- 
ter  einer  Dozentin  aus  seiner  Provinz- 

Wer  liebt,  hat  Recht"  läuft  heute 
lufarte(22  40  Uhr)-  Dasgleichnawi- 
ee  Buch  von  Anita  Lenz  ist  bei  K1 W1 
erschienen  und  kostet  8,90  Euro. 

Universität  hat  er  ein  Doppelleben 
geführt,  das  jetzt  in  einer  dicken  Ehe- 
Krise  schrittweise  ans  Licht  kommt 
Nur  sind  die  Ähnlichkeiten  mit 
lebenden  Personen  ln  diesem  Fall  nicht 
frei  erfunden.  Dem  Fernsehfilm  liegt 
der  gleichnamige,  unverhohlen  auto- 
biografische  Roman  (erschienen  2000) 
derBcrliner  Journalistin  Anita  Lenz  zu 
Grunde.  Man  setze  darin  Erlangen 
statt  Tübingen,  man  ändere  Namen 
und  ein  paar  Details  - und  man  liest 
die  Ehebruchsgcschlchle  eines  Erlan- 
ger  Professors,  wie  sie  sich  latsächlicn 
^getragen  hat.  Aus  Sicht  seiner  Frau. 

Freilich  ist  das  nirgends  vermerkt  in 
dem  Buch,  das  Pestsellerlisten  anführ- 
tc  Aber  wer  die  F.rlangcr  Philosoph!- 
sehen  Fakultäten  kennt,  kann  den 
pikanten  Zusammenhang  leicht  enl- 
schlüsseln.  Da  gibt  es  diese  attraktive 
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"Ceiseswissenschaften"  (pi.) 

A concept  developed  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and  used  in  philosophical  context  . It  is  used 
in  contrast  to  other  concepts,  for  instance  in  cultural  studies,  sociology,  social  sciences,  political 
science  , historical  studies,  etc.  These  sciences  use  methods  and  systems  which  differ  in  their  subjec 
matter  from  natural  sciences  . The  "Ceisteswissenschaften"  (Spiritual  Sciences?  Non-material 
sciences?)  which  deal  with  the  human  mind  in  its  various  areas,  such  as  language,  art,  literature, 
philosophy,  religion,  rights  and  morals  . It  tries  to  understand  and  interpret  it  without  establishing 
norms  or  making  value  judgments. 

The  philosopher  W.  Dilthey  used  "Ceisteswissenschaften"  in  his  book  " About  the  Foundations  of  the 
Science  of  Man,  Society,  and  the  State".  Fie  assigned  it  a quite  practical  function,  (for  instance, 
justification  for  individual  and  societal  behavior  . Later  developments  by  other  philosophers  led  to  a 
"geisteswissenschaftliche"  school,  made  further  differentiations  . It  seems  an  exact  and  clear 
definition  does  not  really  exist. 

In  Anthroposophy,  for  instance, Rudolf  Steiner  speaks  of  Ceisteswissenschaft  as  if  it  were  an  exact 
science  which  can  lead  to  a method  of,  for  instance  recognizing  "higher  worlds",  if  one  just 
followed  his  instructions.  It  seems  (to  m)  a marvelous  concept  for  German  philosophers  to  quarrel 
over,  disagree  about,  and  continue  to  be  vague  about.  (Eva) 
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Ruth  Budd 
24  Percy  Road 
Lexington,  MA  02173 

December  13,  1997 

Dear  Ruth, 

Enclosed  is  the  copy  of  the  dissertation  you’d  sent  me,  as  well  as  my  summary  of  it.  I’ve 
attempted  to  go  through  and  basically  summarize  the  text  in  its  entirety,  following  along 
with  her  structure  and  quite  often  sticking  very  closely  to  her  words  (in  translation).  Just  to 
give  you  an  idea,  the  text  is  a close  examination  of  one  particular  group  in  the  Sentimental 
movement  in  German  culture,  specifically  the  “Darmstädter  Freundeskreis,’’  which  I’ve 
translated  as  the  ‘Darmstadt  Circle.’  Darmstadt  is  a city  near  Frankfurt,  and  the  group, 
which  included  such  major  German  authors  as  Goethe  and  Herder  as  well  as  lesser-known 
figures,  functioned  roughly  from  1771-1773. 

In  all,  it  took  rne  just  over  four  hours  to  do  the  reading  and  write  the  summary;  but  I know 
I originally  estimated  that  I could  do  it  in  three  hours,  and  I don’t  want  to  change  things  on 
you  after  the  fact!  1 did  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  help  you  with 
this  - my  own  interests  don’t  lie  in  eighteenth  century  literature  (though,  of  course,  it  is  an 
area  I ve  studied),  but  the  circumstances  of  this  dissertation  place  it  within  the  period  of 
most  interest  to  me,  the  time  before,  during,  and  after  World  War  II. 

I do  want  to  apologize  for  the  delay  in  doing  this.  This  is  my  first  semester  of  graduate 
study  and  I’m  still  getting  used  to  balancing  my  time,  but,  generally,  I like  to  get  things 
done  fright  away.  Please  do  let  me  know  if  anything  about  the  summary  is  unclear,  and  if 
there’s  anything  else  I can  help  you  with  in  the  future,  please  don’t  hesitate  to  call  (or  e- 
mail)  me!  Thanks  again  and  happy  holidays. 
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Summary  of  Der  Darmstädter  Freundeskreis:  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Verständnis  der 
empfindsamen  Seelenhaltung  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  (The  Darmstadt  Circle:  A Contribution 
to  the  Understanding  of  the  Sentimental  Movement  of  the  18th  Century),  a Doctoral 
Dissertation  presented  by  Lilli  Rahn-Bechmann.  Examiner:  Prof.  Benno  von  Wiese  und 
Kaiserswaldau.  Dean:  Prof.  Klotz.  Dedication:  “To  my  parents.” 


I.  Introduction 

The  dissertation  examines  the  mentality  of  members  of  the  Sentimental  movement.' 
The  work  regards  Sentimentality  as  a specific  way  of  life  that  is  not  necessarily  historically 
tied;  thus,  an  examination  of  the  movement  constitutes  a psychological  problem  rather  than 
a historical  one.  Yet  it  is  one  that  emerges  most  clearly  through  the  medium  of  history, 
because  a specific  historical  context  allowed  Sentimentality  to  emerge  most  clearly  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  that  period,  individuals  were  presented  with  both  rational  and 


irrational  perspectives  towards  the  world.  The  Enlightenment  overemphasized  the  rational 
view,  thus  leading  to  a reactionary  development:  the  irrational  world  of  Sentimentality. 

The  Darmstadt  Circle  functioned  as  a ‘last  pure  flower’  of  rococo  culture.  Yet  it 
already  revealed  the  fragility  and  tendency  to  over-aestheticize  that  would  eventually  force  it 
to  give  way  to  a newer,  more  energetic  generation.  It  serves,  then,  as  a microcosm  of 
Sentimentality,  demonstrating  not  only  its  positive  traits,  but  also  those  that  are  inherently 
self-destructive.  Rahn-Bechmann,  in  attempting  not  to  give  a simple  history  of  the  ideas  of 
Sentimentality  but,  rather,  a full  view  of  the  specific  emotional  and  psychological  point  of 
view  of  its  adherents,  focuses  not  on  which  concepts  and  motifs  the  members  of  the  group 
dealt  with,  but,  rather,  on  how  they  dealt  with  them.  The  structure  of  her  work  comprises, 
firstly,  a historical  overview  of  the  members  of  the  circle;  secondly,  a specific  examination 
of  selected  works;  and,  thirdly,  an  elucidation  of  their  overall  positions. 

Empfindsamkeit,  or  Sentimentality,  was  nne  of  the  main  influences  on  German  literature  during  1740- 
1755,  and  persisted  until  roughly  1780.  The  Darmstadt  Circle  falls  relatively  late  in  the  period,  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  70s. 


II.  Historical  Background 

The  1770s  signified  a restful  point  in  German  politics.  It  was  a time  dominated  by 
bourgeois  concerns,  though  still  clinging  to  the  external  forms  of  a courtly,  baroque 
culture.  Internal  conflicts  that  would  later  emerge  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  were 
present,  but  still  hidden,  located  in  the  individual  rather  than  projected  into  the  public 
sphere.  The  Darmstadt  Circle  was  strongly  influenced  by  its  ties  to  the  Hessian- 
Darmstadtian  court,  which  was  ruled  mainly  by  Its  “große  Landgräfin,’’  the  wife  of 
landgrave  Ludwig  IX,  whose  preoccupation  with  military  matters  kept  him  absent  from 
Darmstadt.  The  countess  patronized  literary  and  artistic  enterprises.  Most  members  of  the 
Darmstadt  Circle  had  ties  to  her  court,  whether  through  birth  or  career.  Thus,  Merck  was 
war  paymaster,  Hesse  was  a ‘Privy  Councillor,’  Franz  Michael  Leuchsenring  and 
Mademoiselle  Ravanel  were  tutors  of  the  crown-prince  and  the  princesses  resp)ectively, 
Henriette  von  Roussillon  and  Luise  von  Ziegler  were  ladies-in-waiting.  Dr.  Leuchsenring 
was  personal  physician,  and  others,  such  as  Karoline  Flachsland,  Frau  Merck,  Herder,  and 
Goethe,  had  familial  or  friendly  ties  to  the  other  members.  These  individuals  are  those 
members  of  the  group  which  Rahn-Bechmann  particularly  emphasizes,  though  there  were 
others  involved  in  the  Darmstadt  Circle,  both  through  correspondence  and  direct 
involvement  (for  example:  Gleim,  Wieland,  Sophie  de  la  Roche,  Klopstock,  Jacobi, 
I^vater,  etc.). 

Members  of  the  Circle  fall  into  three  rough  groups:  The  actual  Sentimentalists  or 
‘expressionists,’  particularly  constituting  the  female  members;  the  ‘impressionists,’  who 
were  aware  of  the  limitations  of  Sentimentality  and  of  its  ‘faddish’  nature  and  who  included 
Goethe,  Herder,  and  Merck;  and  the  less  active  ‘observers’  and  ‘mediators,’  who  were  by 
nature  too  rational  to  become  personally  Sentimental  and  who  included  the  countess, 

Hesse,  Wenk,  Petersen,  and  Hoepfner,  among  others. 


The  Darmstadt  Circle  had  two  centres:  the  homes  of  Hesse  and  Merck.  Hesse’s 
wife  Friederike  and  her  sister,  Karoline  Flachsland,  were  unfulfilled  in  their  personal  lives 
(though  Karoline  later,  after  marrying  Herder,  gave  up  her  Sentimental  standpoint). 
Similarly,  Luise  von  Ziegler  and  Henriette  von  Roussillon,  though  not  subjected  to  the 
authoritarian  environment  the  former  two  experienced,  were  in  extremely  dependent  social 
positions.  For  these  women.  Sentimentality,  in  placing  all  worthwhile  experiences  into  the 
internal  of  the  individual,  gave  them  the  only  possibility  of  independence.  They  fall  into 
the  first  group  of  Sentimentalists,  the  ‘actual’  ones.  In  contrast,  Merck,  Herder,  and 
Goethe  all  only  drew  upon  Sentimentality  in  limited  ways. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle,  that  aspect  that  makes  it  distinct,  is  the 
lack  of  any  actual  aim,  any  ‘useful’  goal.  Rather,  the  emphasis  lies  on  feelings  themselves. 

III.  The  Structure  of  Sentimentality 

Most  members  of  the  Sentimental  movement  were,  as  earlier  discussed  (especially 
in  regard  to  the  women),  unhappy  with  their  social  positions.  In  a sense,  this  was  a natural 
consequence  of  their  bourgeois  status:  The  close  tie  to  the  court,  establishing  an 
aristocratic  perspective  and  a continued  tie  to  a dying  courtly  culture,  led  to  an  internal 
dissonance  due  to  their  own  awareness  of  their  precarious  positions  and  the  constant 
material  struggle.  One  main  aspect  of  Sentimentality,  then,  was  its  basis  in  a desire  to 
escape  material  circumstances  through  the  creation  of  an  illusionary,  internal  world. 

Pietism  further  influenced  the  movement.  Its  emphasis  on  the  subjective  world  as 
the  only  reality  spread  from  religion  to  the  bourgeois,  secular  sphere,  because  it  offered  the 
possibility  of  an  escape  from  material  reality.  Sentimentality  drew  on  this  view  of  the 
imaginary  sphere  as  the  only  sphere  of  freedom. 

The  form  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle  was  influenced  by  the  historically  contemporary 
tendency  to  form  such  circles  or  orders,  exemplified  by  the  interest  in  Masonic  activity. 

The  form  of  such  organizations  was  transposed  onto  other  areas  of  life.  In  such 


organizations  as  the  Darmstadt  Circle,  the  form  lacks  the  ‘useful’  tendency  of  its 
precursors.  Thus,  it  is  a community  based  not  on  a common  goal  or  program,  but  arising 
because  of  feelings  of  psychical  similarity.  The  psychological  basis  for  the  Darmstadt 
Circle  (and  similar  communities)  lies  in  this  recognition  of  philosophical  commonality. 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Circle  were  truly  lonely;  they  desired  community  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  finding  an  environment  in  which  they  can  best  develop 
themselves.  The  group  is  based,  then,  on  extreme  individualism  among  its  members,  who 
look  for  others  in  whom  they  can  ‘mirror’  themselves. 

The  friendships  among  members  of  the  Circle  demonstrate  this  emphasis  on  the 
individual  rather  than  on  the  community,  this  overvaluation  of  the  ‘I’  over  the  ‘you.’  Three 
types  of  friendships  exist:  Real  Sentimental  adoration,  such  as  that  between  Imise  and 
Henriette;  friendship  as  a vehicle  of  self-adoration,  such  as  Leuchsenring’s  relationships 
with  Herder  and  with  women  in  general;  and  friendship  resulting  from  an  attempt  to 
transform  real  romantic  love  into  friendship,  such  as  Herder’s  relationship  to  Karoline. 

The  last  demonstrates  the  tie  between  Enlightenment  philosophy  and  Sentimentality,  as  It 
presents  a view  of  love  as  not  simply  something  that  ‘is,’  but,  rather,  as  something  that  can 
be  rationally  awakened  or  halted.  There  exist  among  the  members  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle 
real  friendships,  as  well,  of  course,  friendships  based  on  understanding,  helping,  and 
supporting  one  another,  for  example  those  between  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Merck. 

However,  these  were  not  ‘Sentimental’  relationships;  in  general.  Sentimental  friendships 
were  impersonal.  The  impersonal  nature  of  these  friendships  emerges  clearly  in  their 
letters,  which  were  of  foremost  importance  in  the  Darmstadt  Circle  and  Sentimentality  in 
general.  Since  Sentimental  friendship  is  not  based  on  a connection  between  specific 
individuals,  but,  rather,  on  the  concept  of  a ‘universal’  form  of  friendship,  the  letters,  too, 
are  often  aimed  at  a universal,  ‘abstract’  friend.  It  is  telling  that  epistolary  novels  became 
the  foremost  form  of  Sentimental  novels,  one  in  which  demands  for  authenticity  could  be 
fulfilled  while  allowing  insight  into  psychological  life. 


The  death  of  ‘Urania’  (Henriette  von  Roussillon)  brought  the  ‘inevitability  of  fate’ 
to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle.  The  internal,  illusory  world  into 
which  they  had  retreated  collapsed  in  the  face  of  death.  Because  they  were  unable  to 
harmoniously  integrate  death  into  their  world  view,  they  rescued  themselves  in  thoughts  of 
the  afterlife,  thereby  retreating,  in  spite  of  their  secular  emphasis  on  the  ‘individual  religion 
of  heart  and  mind,’  into  religious  dogma  as  a protection  from  reality.  When  reconciliation 
with  death  through  religious  means  proved  impossible,  they  attempted  to  normalize  death 
by  viewing  it  as  a ‘necessary’  part  of  life.  They  drew  on  symbols  of  death,  enjoyed  the 
atmosphere  evoked  by  works  dealing  with  existential  issues,  yet  refused  to  fully  deal  with 
the  content  of  the  symbols  used,  the  works  read.  They  thus  emphasized  a ‘direction  less 
and  object-less  emotion.  Melancholy,  a driving  emotional  state,  was  no  longer  associated 
with  genius,  as  was  it  classically;  rather,  it  denoted  an  uncreative  sadness  that  was 
paralyzing,  even  fatal,  to  emotional  life.  The  crisis  of  weakness  culminated  in  an  illness 
that  climaxed  in  suicide.  Thus,  Goethe’s  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers.  a work  that 
depicts  the  suicide  of  a young  man  and  the  publication  of  which  was  followed  by  a rash  of 
suicides,  did  not  awaken  the  ‘Weltfluchtgefühl’  (desire  to  escape  the  world),  but,  rather, 
sanctioned  it.  This  ‘Weltfluchtgefühl’  arises  not  out  of  an  active  death-drive;  rather,  its 
basis  is  a fear  of  life.  In  essence,  then,  it  constitutes  passive  acceptance  of  the  natural  law 
that  stipulates  the  inevitability  of  death. 

In  this  context,  nature  is  defined  as  ‘divinely  established  order.’  Its  conceptual  ties 
to  the  Enlightenment  are  evident  in  the  view  of  nature  as  a power  outside  one’s  own 
influence;  not  only  must  one  obey,  one  is  a part  of  this  force.  The  preoccupation  with 
nature  emerges  in  the  theme  of  rural  life  v.  urban  life.  Sentimentalists,  too,  were  driven 
into  the  rural  quiet,  but  they  experienced  it  only  in  terms  of  its  opposition  to  city  life.  Their 
desire  for  loneliness  combined  with  their  refusal  to  be  without  community,  leading  to  the 
creation  of  ‘artificial  nature,’  parks,  etc.  To  the  Sentimental  individual,  nature  functioned 
as  the  ideal  environment  in  which  to  experience  specific  emotions,  particularly  because 


emotional  projection  into  nature  involves  no  resp>onsibilities.  Nature,  to  the  Sentimentalist, 
is  a place  for  remembrance;  he  experiences  it  passively. 

The  Sentimental  basis  in  the  Protestant  religion  is  evident  in  individuals  such  as 
Herder,  Leuchsenring,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe.  The  correspondence  between  Leuchsenring 
and  Lavater,  however,  demonstrates  equally  the  ties  between  Enlightenment  philosophy 
and  Sentimental  ideas.  Lavater  was  extremely  religious  and  fanatically  opposed  to  the 
Enlightenment.  Leuchsenring,  in  contrast,  rejected  positive  religion  and  emphasized  the 
individual,  the  ‘religion  of  heart,  feeling,  and  rationality.’  The  conflict  between  the  two 
men  began  personally,  yet  eventually  became  public,  and  all  ties  between  them  were 
broken.  This  episode  clearly  shows  that  not  only  are  Enlightenment  and  Sentimentalism 
not  exclusive,  but  that  they  can,  indeed,  exist  in  one  individual. 

The  religiously  enlightened  view  of  Leuchsenring  is,  of  course,  only  one  possible 
standpoint  towards  religion  in  Sentimentality.  Because  Sentimentality  is  a secularization  of 
pietism,  it  still  carries  vestiges  of  its  religious  beginnings.  Thus,  the  concept  of  the  world 
as  a perfect  place  with  no  need  of  God’s  intervention  and  the  thereby  stipulated  moral 
precept  of  belief  in  the  good  of  providence  and  acceptance  of  fate,  though  tempered  in 
Sentimentality,  is  still  present.  This  facet  of  Sentimentalism  particularly  emerges  in  the 
emphasis  on  calmness  and  composure,  embodied  by  the  ‘schöne  Seele,’  ‘beautiful  soul,’  a 
figure  embodying  virtue,  composure,  beauty,  etc. 

IV.  Conclusion 

German  culture  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  dominated  by  three  movements:  the 
Enlightenment,  Sentimentality,  and  Sturm  und  Drang.  All  of  these  eventually  culminated  in 
German  Classicism.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  a break  in  the  culture  occurred,  evidenced 
through  the  secularization  of  religious  feelings,  the  turn  to  internal,  ‘unreal’  aspects  of  life, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjective  psychological  needs  (i.e.  in  all  tendencies  that  arose  with 
the  bourgeois  rise  to  power).  The  Darmstadt  Circle  functions  as  a cross-section  of  two 


psychological  environs:  that  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  material  and 
psychological  makeup  of  ‘man’  as  an  eternally  possible  theme,  and  that  of  Pietism. 
Sentimentality  narrowed  the  theme  of  the  Enlightenment,  focusing  on  examining 
themselves,  and  drew  on  Pietism  for  its  emphasis  on  intemality.  The  discrepancy  between 
nature  and  individual,  which  would  become  a driving  theme  in  German  Classicism,  was 
already  evident  in  Sentimentality,  particularly  in  the  figure  of  the  ‘beautiful  soul,’  which 
constituted  the  desired  synthesis  of  nature  and  soul.  The  close  ties  between  the 
Enlightenment  and  Sentimentality  demonstrate  the  duality  of  the  ‘German  nature:’  a desire 
for  scientific  knowledge  and  discovery  coupled  with  a desire  to  overcome  earthly 
constraints  through  creativity. 

Members  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  movement  emphasized  the  need  to  ‘live’  emotion. 
Members  of  the  Sentimental  movement,  in  contrast,  did  not  experience  the  intensity  of 
emotion  because  of  their  constant  observation  thereof.  Because  they  worked  from  an 
existing  concept  of  love,  friendship,  etc.,  they  shaped  their  experiences  in  a particular  way 
from  the  outset  and  never  reached  the  ‘true’  experience.  To  them,  it  was  not  the  experience 
Itself  that  was  of  foremost  importance.  Rather,  they  distanced  themselves  from  the  actual 
catalyst  for  specific  emotions.  Feelings  are  severed  from  the  experiences  that  originally 
give  nse  to  them  and  enjoyed  as  independent  phenomena.  The  Sentimentalists,  thus, 
remained  passive  in  their  manner  of  experiencing,  thereby  tying  them  to  the  past.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  their  tendency  to  place  their  own  sphere  of  influence  entirely  into  the  internal 
points  ahead  to  German  Idealism  and  the  dangers  therein. 
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I. 

Zielsetzung. 

Zweck  dieser  Arbeit  ist,  innerhalb  des  gesamten  geistigen 
Raumes,  den  das  18.  Jahrhundert  umschließt,  diejenige  empfindsame 
Phase  zu  verdeutlichen,  die  sich  an  der  historischen  Erscheinung 
des  Darmstädter  Kreises  offenbart.  Nicht  Ideen  sollen  entwickelt 
und  an  geschichtlichen  Personen  belegt  werden,  sondern  eine  hi- 
storische  Gegebenheit,  nämlich  jener  empfindsame  Kreis,  der  sich  zu 
Beginn  der  siebziger  jabre  jenes  Jahrhunderts  in  Darmstadt  zu- 
sammenfand,  soll  in  seiner  Wesenheit  aufgezeigt  werden,  wobei 
die  Deutung  seiner  einzelnen  Ausdrucks-  und  Lebensformen  den  Zu- 
gang  zum  Verständnis  seiner  seelischen  Grundhaltung  eröffnet. 

Wir  dürfen,  da  es  sich  ja  nur  um  die  Analyse  eines  historischen 
Augenblickes  handelt,  nicht  ohne  weiteres  diese  Darmstädter  als 
Prototypen  der  Empfindsamen  schlechthin  ansehen;  auch  der  Halber- 
Städler  Dichterkreis  ist  ein  empfindsamer  und  trägt  doch  ein  ganz 
andejes  Gepräge.  Zudem  ist  diese  seelische  Haltung  ja  keineswegs 
eine  ausschließlich  deutsche  Erscheinung,  wenn  auch  die  folgenden 
Ausführungen,  infolge  ihres  Ausgangspunktes  und  ihrer  Zielsetzung, 
sich  ganz  bewußt  auf  die  Erfassung  einer  spezifisch  deutschen  Art 
empfindsamer  Seelenhaltung  beschränken.  Die  eigentümliche  Zer- 
Sprengung  des  deutschen  Kulturlebens  in  eine  Reihe  von  großen  und 
in  ein  Gewimmel  von  kleineren  und  kleinsten  KristaJIisationspunkten 
macht  die  Erforschung  und  Betrachtung  gerade  dieser,  scheinbar 
abseits  vom  großen  Strome  liegenden  Einzelerscheinungen  notwend- 
dig  und  reizvoll.  Auch  der  Darmstädter  Kreis  ist  solch  ein  konzen- 
triertes,  kristaJIgleiches  Gebilde,  Kulminationspunkt  einer  ganz  bc- 
stimmten  Lebensform.  Er  bedeutet  letzte  Blüte  einer  endenden 
Kultur,  die  aber  in  sich  schon  die  Keime  neuen,  jungen  Geistes  birgt. 
Dem  fest  umrissenen  Objekt  der  Betrachtung  zufolge,  werden  natür- 
lieh  nicht  alle  möglichen  Erscheinungsformen  empfindsamer  Seelen- 
haltung  in  unser  Blickfeld  treten.  Doch  dem  Kulminationscharakter 
des  Darmstädter  Kreises  entsprechend,  ist  schon  die  durch  ihn  be- 
dingte  Auswahl  der  zu  erkennenden  Reaktionen  dieser  Menschen  ge- 
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in  gleich€r  Art  und  Aufgabe  dieser  Arbeit  wird  es  sein,  die  gemein- 
same  Grundlage  üires  Denkens  und  Handelns  bloRzulegen  und  so- 
mit  die  Besonderheiten  dieser  Lebensform  festzuhalten.  Es  wird  des- 
halb  zunächst  versucht  werden,  durch  einen  kurzen  historischen 
Uetierblick  die  Träger  dieser  seelischen  Haltung,  nämlich  die  empfind- 
Samen  Mitglieder  des  Darmstädter  Freundeskreises,  plastisch  zu  ver- 
gegenwärtigen,  um  dann  im  einzelnen  ihre  Stellungnahme  zu  charak- 
teristischen  Problemen  utid  Erschein utigen  des  Lebens  zu  erfassen 
und  dmlurch  zu  den  Grundlagen  ihrer  Lebensform  überhaupt  vorzu- 
dringen. 


II. 

Die  historische  Situationdes  Darmstädter  Kreises. 

Die  siebziger  Jahre  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  bedeuten  für  die  deut- 
sehe  Politik  einen  Ruhepunkt.  Die  Unruhe,  welche  die  frideriziani- 
sehen  Kriege  über  Deutschland  gebracht  hatten,  war  einem  Er- 
schöpfungszustand  lin  Preußen  und  einer  Teilnahmslosigkeit  im  Reich 
gewichen;  Die  Schatten,  welche  die  französische  Revolution  voraus- 
warf,  hatten  Deutschland  noch  nicht  erreicht.  Es  war  eine  Zeit  der 
Spannungslosigkeit,  eine  bürgerliche  Epoche,  wenngleich  in  den 
äußeren  Formen  der  höfisch-barocken  Kultur  noch  weitgehend  ver- 
haftet.  Aber  wenn  auch  die  großen  weltbewegenden  Spannungen 
fehlten,  so  waren  diese  Jahre  darum  an  inneren  Widersprüchen  um  so 
reicher,  die  wenig  später,  in  der  Sturm-  und -Drang-Bewegung  zur 
Entladung  kamen.  Vorerst  aber  führten  diese  Gegensätzlichkeiten  unter 
dem  Deckmantel  disziplinierter  und  wohlanständiger  Bürgerliclikeit 
noch  ein  verstecktes  Dasein,  der  einzelne  Mensch  ist  Träger  ihrer 
Kätnpfc,  noch  nicht  die  in  sich  befehdende  Gruppen  und  Stände 
aufgelöste  Gesellschaft. 

Was  die  Atmosphäre  des  Darmstädter  Kreises  besonders  be- 
stimmt,  ist  die  enge  Verbindung  mit  dem  h e s se  n - d a r m s t ä d t i - 
sehen  Hof,  der  sieh  damals,  dank  der  bedeutenden  Per- 
söntichkeit  seiner  regierenden  Fürstin,  über  das  durchschnittliche 
Niveau  dieser  kleinen  Duodezfürstentümer  beträchtlich  erhob.  Land- 
graf  Ludwig  IX.,  lediglich  militärischen  Interessen  zugewandt, 
hielt  sich  meist  in  seiner  Pirmasenser  Garnison  auf,  sodaß  die  eigent- 
liehe  Regierung  des  Landes  fast  ausschließlich  in  den  Händen  der 
,,Großen  Landgräfin“  lag.  Aehnlich  wie  ihr  Schwiegersohn  Karl 
August  einige  Jahre  später  in  Weimar,  förderte  auch  diese  Fürstin, 
der  Friedrich  der  Große  die  bezeidinenden  Worte:  ,,sexu  femina, 
ingenio  vir“  auf  die  Urne  setzen  ßeß,  verständnisvoll  die  literari- 
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genübci-  einzelnen  Problemen  und  Erscheinungen  dei־  realen  und  ir- 
realen  Well  sehr  aufschlußreich  für  die  seelische  Struktur  der 
Empfindsamen.  Diese  Arbeit  ist  also  bewußt  gedaclit  als  Beitrag  zur 
allgemeinen  Geschichte  der  deutschen  empfindsamen  SeeJenhaltung, 
die  es,  obgleich  mehrfach  gefordert  י),  nicht  gibt  und  infolge  der  Un- 
crfüllborkeit  dieser  Forderung  nicht  geben  kann  ף.  Empiindsamkcil 
ist  eine  Lebensform  und  als  solche  an  keine  bestimmte  Zeit  gebun- 
den,  sondern  grundsätzlich  in  jeder  Epoche  möglich  und  auch  vor- 
handen.  Wechselnd  ist  lediglich  ihre  Erscheinungsform,  ihre  Inten- 
sitat  und  ihre  Bewertung.  Ihre  Erfassung  ist  also  kein  histoiLsches, 
sondern  ein  psgchologisches  Problem,  das  sich  allerdings  am  Medium 
der  Historie  offenbart.  Denn  ebenso  wie  es  etwa  der  seelischen 
Grundhaltung  des  Rationalismus,  infolge  günstigen  Zusammenwir- 
kens  verschiedenster  Umstände,  in  einer  bestimmten  Epoche  ermög- 
licht  wurde,  sich  besonders  durchzusetzen  und  das  ganze  Antlitz  die- 
ses  Jahrhunderts  entscheidend  zu  bestimmen,  so  konnte  auch  die 
empfindsame  Haltung,  infolge  einer  ihr  günstigen  Allgemeinsituation, 
sich  in  einem  bestitmnten  historischen  Zeitraum  vorwiegend  entfalten 
und  ihm  ihr  eigentümliches  Gepräge  geben.  Sowohl  rationale  wie  ir- 
rationale  Einstellung  sind  als  Möglichkeiten  der  Weltergreifung  im 
18.  Jahrhundert  nebeneinander  vorhanden  und  gerade  die  Ueberbe- 
tommg  des  Rationalen  in  der  Aufklärung  mußte  als  natürliche  Rea- 
genz  die  irrationale  Welt  der  Empfindsamkeit  heraufbeschwören. 
Und  am  Ende  ihres  Herrschaftsbereiches,  in  den  siebziger  Jahren, 
verdichtet  sich  die  verfeinerte,  verspielte  Rokokokultur  in  dem  klei- 
nen  Darmstädtei־  Zirkel  zu  euier  letzten  reinen  Blüte,  die  allerdings  in 
ihrer  zarten  Schönheit  auch  schon  die  ganze  Brüchigkeit  und  den 
Ueberästhetizismus  dieser  Lebensform  zeigt  und  die  notwendigerweise 
dem  ersten  rauhen  Ansturm  einer  ttiU  jungen  Kräften  begabten  Gene- 
ration  weichen  mußte.  Eine  eingehende  Betrachtung  dieses  kleinen 
Kreises  gewährt  also  die  Möglichkeit  tiefer  Einblicke  in  das  Wesen 
der  empfindsamen  Lebensform  überhaupt.  Denn  die  folgende  Darstel- 
lung  will  nicht  Ideengeschichte  geben,  sondeiti  eine  ganz  bestimmte 
seeiischc  Grundhaltung  erfassen  und  verdeutlichen.  Entscheidend 
ist  deshalb  weniger,  welche  Ideen  die  Trägei־  dieser  Lebensform 
aufgreifen,  als  wie  sie  einzelne  Probleme  ergreifen,  erleben  und 
abwandeln.  Dies  geschieht  keineswegs  bei  all  diesen  Empfindsamen 

1)  II.  a.  bei  Linger,  Zur  seelengeschichllichen  Genesis  cler  Romantik, 
a.a.O.  S.  317  und  Max  Wieser,  a.a.O.  S.  38. 

2)  Max  Wieser  versucht  in  seinem  Buche  einleitend  die  ״Umrisse  zu 
einer  Geschichte  der  Sentimentalität“  zu  geben,  doch  ist  schon  seine  Dcu- 
tung  der  Geschiclite  der  Empfindsamkeit  als  der  ״Geschichte  der  nicht  uti- 
bedingt  notwendigen  Hemmungen  im  seelischen  Leben  des  Einzelnen,  wie 
der  Gesamtheit“  (S.  17)  redit  problematisch  und  auf  jeden  Fall  viel  zu  eng. 
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unklar  bewußten  Erkenntnis,  daß  eine  dauernde  Hochspannung  des 
Gefühls  ein  unnatürlicher  und  unerträglicher  Zustand  ist.  Zu  diesen 
gehören  vor  allen  Dingen  Goethe  und  Herder,  was  die  Erkenntnis, 
nicht  aber  die  Ueberwindung  der  Situation  anlangt,  auch  Merck,  dem 
es  trotz  aller  souverainen  Krilik  und  Ironie,  mit  der  er  sich  über 
seine  wahre  Lage  hinwegzuläuschen  versuchte,  nicht  gelang,  einen 
gangbaren  Ausweg  zu  fiinden.  Der  dritten  Gruppe,  die  weniger  eine 
aktive,  als  eine  beobachtende  und  vermittelnde  Position  innerhalb  des 
Darmstädter  Kreises  einnimmt,  gehören  die  große  Landgräfin,  Ge- 
heimrat  Hesse,  Wenk,  Petersen,  Hoepfner  u a.  m.  an.  All  diese 
waren  von  Natur  aus  viiiel  zu  nüchtern,  um  empfindsam  sein  zu 
können  und  machten  die  sentimentale  Zeitkrankheit  nur  in  ihren 
äußerlichsten  Erscheinungen  mit,  weshalb  sie  auch  in  unserem  Zu- 
sammenhang  nicht  weiter  interessieren. 

Ohne  lim  einzelnen  schon  irgendwie  deutend  auf  die  innere  We- 
senheit  dieser  Darmstädter  Empfindsamen  einzugehen,  sei  im  fol- 
genden  zunächst  ihre  jeweilige  soziale  und  geistige  Situation  skiz- 
ziert,  auf  Grund  derer  ihnen  ein  Zusammenfunden  in  einem  jeder  rea- 
len  Interessengemeinscliaft  baren  Zirkel  möglich  wurde.  Es  dür- 
fen  natürlich  keine  ausführlichen  Biograpliien  erwartet  werden,  das 
würde  den  Rahmen  der  Arbeit  nach  jeder  Richtung  hin  sprengen. 
Hier  kommt  cs  nur  darauf  an,  die  einzelnen  Mitglieder  des  Darm- 
Städter  Freundeskreises,  von  denen  wir  uns  wolil  meist  ein  zu  litcra- 
risches  Bild  machen,  menschlich  zu  sehen,  denn  nicht  mit  Literatur, 
sondern  mit  Menschen  hat  es  diese  Untersuchung  vorwiegend  zu 
tun  und  die  Deutung  ihrer  Lebensäußerungen,  wie  Freundschaft, 
Dichtung,  Briefwechsel  usw.  eröffnen  uns  den  Zugang  zu  ihrer 
empfindsamen  seelisclien  Haltung.  Die  historischen  und  charaktero- 
logischen  Behachtungen  beschränken  sich  daher  nur  auf  das  Wc- 
sentlichstc,  zumal  sie  ja  durch  bereits  vorhandene  Literatur  beliebig 
ergänzt  werden  können. 

Die  eigentlichen  Mittelpunkte  dieses  empfindsamen  Treibens 
waren  die  Häuser  von  Gehedmrat  Peter  Andreas  Hesse  und  johann 
Heinrich  Merck.  Hesses  Frau  und  ihre  Schwester  Karo  line 
F lac  !island,  waren  nach  Goethes  Schilderung  ״Frauenzimmer 
von  seltenen  Verdiensten  und  Anlagen,  die  letzteie,  Herders  Braut, 
doppelt  ,interessant  durch  ilire  Eigenschaften  und  Neigung  zu  einem 
so  vortrefflichen  Manne“  ף.  Mit  Ausnahme  der  im  Freundeskreise 
verlebten  Stunden,  fühlten  sich  die  beiden  Frauen  damals  keüies- 
Wegs  befriedigt.  Hesse  hatte  die  schöne  Friederike  Flachsland,  Toch- 
ter  eines  Amtsschaffners  in  Reichenweiher  im  Elsaß,  mehr  um  ihrer 
Schönheit,  als  um  einer  wirklichen  Neigung  willen  geheiratet  und 

^)  Goethe,  Diclitunc!  und  Wahrheit.  12.  Buch.  Band  26.  S.  95  f. 
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sehen  und  geistigen  Bestrebungen  ihrer  Umgebung,  wo  es  ihr  mög- 

'^Die  ^immer  noch  in  weiten  Bevölkerungskreisen  herrschende 
Ungeisligkeit  und  Stumpfheit  des  bürgerlichen  Lebens,  be^nders  m 
den  Kleinstädten,  verwies  diejenigen,  die  aus  dieser  Atmosphäre 
herausstrebten,  zunächst  noch  an  den  Hof,  besonders  wenn  dieser 
allen  geistigen  Bestrebungen,  welcher  Herkunft  sic  auch  ^ 

willigå  Ohr  lieh.  Zudem  hatten  die  meisten  ^ 9. ' ' ^ ״ 

Darm  Städter  Kreises  durch  Geburt  oder  Amt  eine  mehr  oder 
minder  vom  Hof  abhängige  soziale  Stellung.  Merck  war  Kriegs- 
Zahlmeister,  Hesse  geheimer  Rat.  Franz  ^^^hael  Leuchsenrmg  und 
Mademoiselle  Ravanel  Erzieher  des  Erbprmzen  bzw  der  P״nzes 
sinnen  Henriette  von  Roussillon  und  Luise  von  Ziegler  Hofdamen, 
Dr  Leuchseming  Leibarzt.  Die  übrigen  Mitglieder  des  cngcrai 

Kreises.  Karoline  Flachsland.  Frau  Merck.  î^־ 

ren  den  eben  genannten  teils  verwandtschaftlich,  teils  fieundschaft 
lieh  eng  verbunden.  Damit  sind  schon  diejenigen 
Zirkel  genannt,  die  uns  im  folgenden  inteiessicren  werden.  Zu  diesen 
Einheimischen  traten  auch  noch  eine  Reihe  *’^’■uhrnter  Zeitg^o^- 
sen,  teils  brieflich,  teils  persönlich  in  Verbindung,  u.  a.  Gleim,  W 
S.  Sophie  von  La  Roche,  Klopstock.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacob., 

Lavater  u.  a.  m.  . . 

Die  Menschen,  die  uns  im  Kreis  der  Darmstädter  und  1111  er 
engeren  Freunde  begegnen,  zerfallen  ihrem  innern  Wesen  nach  in 
drd  Gruppen.  Erstens  in  die  eigentlich  Empfindsamen.  ^Y^'lpwnßt 
Lebens-  und  Weltanschauung,  sowohl  gefuhlsinalhg.  als  Gewußt 
in  der  Hingabe  an  das  eigene  Ich  beruhte  und  für  die  Empfindsamkeit, 
d h ein  von  ihrem  eigenen  abgeleitetes,  absolutes  Gefühl,  letzte  Instanz 
allen  Handelns  und  Denkens  war.  Begrciflicherwei^  i^erwiegen 
unter  diesen  die  Frauen,  denn  hierher  zählen  die 
die  Goethe  als  Urania  und  Lila  besungen  hat.  ferner  Karoline  Flachs- 
land  von  Franz  Micliael  Leuchseming  Psyche  genannt  und  endlich 
dieser  ״Empfindsamkeitsaposter־  selbst.  Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesen 
Expressionisten“  stehen  die  ״Impressionisten“,  die  wohl  aner 
empfindsamen  Komponente  ihres  Wesens  heraus  . 

Treiben  mitmachten,  obgleich  sie  halb  und  halb  erkannten  daß  s 
dem  Zwang  einer  Modeströmung  unterlagen,  m der  sie  !edoch  zu- 
nächst  vier  zu  viel  Verwandtes  fanden,  um  sich  ihr  ernstlich  ent- 
ziehen  zu  wollen.  Aber  sie  waren  stark  und  vital  genug  um  sich 
der  auf  die  Dauer  hemmenden  Fesseln  der  Empfmdsamkeit  noch 
rechtzeitig  entledigen  zu  können,  in  der  richtigen,  wenn  auch  nur 

3)  So  ließ  sic  z.  B.  als  erste  Klopstocks  Oden  1771  in  einem  Son- 
derdruck  von  31׳  Exemplaren  für  ihre  Freunde  veröffentlichen. 
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Krankenpflegerin  Lx)tte  und  in  der  üestalt  des  Fräulein  von  B.  dort 
ein  dauerndes  Atidenken  gesialiert.  Als  Hofdame  der  Landgräfim 
von  Hessen-Homburg,  einer  Tochter  der  großen  Landgräfin,  hatte 
Goethe  Lila  in  Homburg  keimengelernt.  Mit  einem  an  Gefühlsselig- 
keit  krankenden  Herzen  war  sie  an  einen  Hof  gefesselt,  dessOT 
unbeirrbare  Etikette  den  Aufscliwung  ihrer  Seele  lähmte  und  sie 
um  ihrer  Empfindungen  willen  kalt  und  schroff  behandelte.  Deshalb 
suchte  sie  sehnsüchtig  nach  gleichgestimmten  Menschen  und  mußte 
sich  also  den  Darmstädtern  schon  bei  erster  Bekanntschaft  eng  ver- 
lumden  fühlen.  Daß  ihre  Art  der  Sentimentalität  auf  nüchternere 
Gemüter  merkwürdig,  um  nicht  zu  sagen  lächerlich  wirkte,  ist  be- 
greiflk’h.  Sie  war  z.  B.  ständig  von  einem  weißen  Lämmchen,  das  sie 
an  rosenfarbenem  Bande  führte,  begleitet;  als  dieses  starb,  trat  an 
seine  Stelle  ein  Hündolicn.  Wenn  aber  die  meisten  ihrer  Umgebung 
diese  un<l  ähnliche  Uebeitreibungen  aus  einem  gesunden  Abwehr- 
gefühl  heraus  verspotteten  oder  belächelten,  einer  nahm  sie  ganz 
ernst  und  teilte  ihre  schwärmerischen  Neigungen  ’): 

,,Wahrscheinldcherweise  geht  unser  Lieber  jetzt  zu  Beig- 
zabern,  an  einem  rosenfarbenen,  seadenen  Band,  hinter  der 
Elysischen  Zieglcrin  und  weidet,  von  ihrem  Lämmchen  ange- 
lächelt,  neben  ihm  Charmillen  und  Rosenblätter.  — Welch  eine 
empfindsame  Schilderung! . . 

Dies  Opfer  von  Jacobis  Spott  war  Franz  Michael 
L e u c h s e n r i n g.  Die  Nachwelt  hat  sich  lange  gewöhnt,  diesen 
merkwürdigen  Mann  nur  im  Bilde  Goethesdier  Schilderung  zu 
sehen,  doch  weder  die  Aufzeichnung  einer  halb  verblaßten  und  un- 
deutlichen  Erinnerung  in  ״Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  , noch  die  stark 
polemische  und  durch  Men'cks  Einfluß  einseitige  Darstellung  in  den 
beiden  Satiren  ״Das  jahrmarktsfest  zu  Plundersweilern־‘,  wo  Uueh- 
senring  als  Mordechai  und  ״Ein  Fastnachtsspiel  vom  Pater  Brey  . 
wo  er  als  Titelheld  erscheint,  werden  der  Wesenheit  dieses  merk- 
würdigen  Mannes  gerecht»).  Sein  weniger  gründliches  als  vielseit^es 
Wissen  machte  ihn  zunächst  in  allen  hterarisch-schöngeiistigen 
Kreisen  beliebt  — wenn  er  nialit  zu  lange  blieb,  denn  auf  die  Dauer 
machte  er  sich  durch  seine  Einseitigkeit  und  Intoleranz  überall  miß- 
liebig.  Trotzdem  war  er  zweifellos  kein  Scharlatan,  denn  dazu  wußte 
er  zu  viel  und  meinte  es  zu  ernst;  er  war  ein  ״umfliegaider  Schwär- 
liier,  der  nicht  schwärmen  w.ill  und  immer  schwärmt  »).  Als  schon 
längst  ein  neues  Zeitalter  hereingebrochen  war  und  ganz  andere 
Probleme  als  dt*r  Aestlietizlsmus  des  ausgehenden  18.  Jahrhunderts 

7)  Fr.  11.  Jacobis  Briefe.  a.a.O.  I.  S.  43. 

8)  Eine  ausfütirliche  Studie  hat  ilim  M.  Bollert  a.a.O.  gewidmet. 

9)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.  II.  S.  69. 
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nun  gab  sein  autoritärer  und  unverträglicher  Charakter  zu  ständigen 
Zerwürfnissen  Anlaß.  Karoline,  als  Waise  irn  Hause  ihres  Schwagers 
mehr  geduldet  als  gern  gesehen,  gewann  erst  seine  Aufmerksamkeit, 
als  sie  ihm  ihre  hciniliche  Verlobung  mit  Herder  entdeckte,  denn  nun 
sah  der  geltungsbedürfidge  und  ehrgeizige  Mann  in  ihr  nicht  mehr 
nur  das  unbedeutende,  unvermögende  Mädclien,  sondern  die  Er- 
wählte  eines  damals  docli  schon  weil  bekannten  und  geschätzten 
Mannes,  mit  dem  in  engere  Verbindung  zu  treten  ihm  ebenso  ehren- 
voll  als  zweckmäßig  erschciincn  mochte.  Karoline  Flachsland  ist  si- 
cher  keine  in  irgend  einer  Weise  außergewöhnliche  Gestalt.  Ihr 
Briefwechsel  mit  Herder  läßt  sie  als  ein  durchschnitllichcs,  'im 
Grunde  praktisch  denkendes  Mädchen  erscheinen.  Ihre  sentimentale 
Ueberspanntheit  legte  sich  völlig,  als  sie  der  Darmstädter  Atmo- 
Sphäre  durch  ihre  Verheiratung  enbückt  war.  Trotzdem  ist  bei  ihr 
die  empfindsame  Lebensepoche,  im  Gegensatz  zu  Herder,  nicht  Durch- 
gangsstadium,  sondern  für  ihr  inneres  Leben  bedeutet  jene  Zeit  einen 
Höhepunkt.  Sie  ergibt  sich  mit  ganzer  jugendlich-unvoreingenorn- 
mener  Seele  dieser  Gefühlswelle,  die  ihr  zu  einem  in  ilireiii  ganzen 
Leben  wahrscheinlich  nur  diies  eine  Mal  möglichen  inneren  Auf- 
Schwung  aus  stets  drückendcä־  und  unerquicklicher  äußerer  Lage  ver- 
half,  denn  daß  auch  ihre  spätere  Ehe  mit  Herder  nicht  eitel  Glück 
und  Freude  war,  ist  ja  allgemein  bekannt. 

Achnliches  mag  die  beiden  Hofdamen,  Luise  von  Ziegler  und 
Henriette  von  Roussillon  zur  Empfindsamkeit  hingezogen  haben. 
Ihre  persönliche  Stellung  war,  wenn  auch  nicht  gedrückt,  so  doch 
äußerst  abhängig  ־^).  Die  Sentimentalität,  die  alles  erstrebenswerte 
Erleben  in  das  Innere  des  Herzens  verlegte,  bot  iihnen  die  einzige 
Möglichkeit  eines  von  der  sozialen  Stellung  unabhängigen  Lebensge- 
misses. 

Henriette  von  Roussillon,  Hofdame  der  in  Darmstadt 
lebenden  Herzogin  von  Pfalz-Zweibrücken,  der  Mutter  der  großen 
Landgräfin,  galt  trotz  ihrer  dauernden  Kränklichkeit  für  die  geist- 
vollste  und  witzigste  unter  den  empfindsamen  Damen  und  Merck 
sowohl  als  Goethe  schätzten  ihren  Umgang  lioch.  Im  ״Werther"  hat 
letzterer  ihr  in  der  Darstellung  des  Schmerzes  über  jene  früh  ver- 
storhene  Freundin  ein  bleibendes  Denkmal  gesetzt  *׳).  Desgleiohen 
liât  er  Uranias  treuer  Freundin  Luise  von  Ziegler,  welche  die 
Sterbende  bis  zuletzt  hingebend  pflegte,  im  Bild  der  aufopfernden 

.*ו)  Eiti  iinschuuliclics  Bild  von  der  übhängineii,  gcdrüikleii.  mit- 
unter  vor  den  Nachstellungen  der  inännliclien  Mitglieder  des  Hufes  völlig 
ungesicherten  Steilung  einer  fürstlichen  Hofdame  der  damaligen  Zeit 
gibt  Karl  Wezel  in  seinem  Roman  ״Herrmann  und  Ulrike".  a.a.O..  3.  Kap. 
des  11.  Teils  bis  4.  Kap.  des  12.  Teils. 

6)  vgl.  Erich  Schmidt.  a.a.O.  S.  284  ff. 
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Aus  Langcnkandel  im  Elsaß  stammend,  war  er  durch  seinen 
Bruder,  den  Leibarzt  der  großen  Landgräfin,  nacfi  Darmstadt  gezo- 
gen  worden  und  hatte  cs  bald  verstanden,  sich  das  Vertrauen  der 
Fürstin  zu  erwerben,  diie  ihn  zum  Erzieher  und  Reisebegleiter  des 
Erbprinzen  Ludwig  bestimmte.  Als  er  dieses  Amt,  in  dem  er  cs  seiner 
unsteten  Veranlagung  gemäß  nicht  lange  aushicit,  niedergclcgt  hatte, 
hielt  er  sich  bis  zur  Auflösung  des  Darmstädter  Zirkels  im  Frühjahr 
1773,  sofern  er  sidi  nicht  auf  Reisen  befand,  stets  in  jenem  Kreise 
auf,  der  Ihm  die  vollkommenste  Resonanz  seiner  Persönlichkeit  ge- 
währleistete.  Seinem  vielseitigen,  ״schmetterlingshaftcn“  luid  für  den 
empfindsamen  Mensdicntgpus  so  sehr  bezeichnenden  Wesen  zu- 
folge,  wird  er  uns  im  Verlauf  der  späteren  Untersuchung  noch  viel- 
fach  und  in  verschiedenstem  Zusammenhang  beschäftigen. 

Weisen  die  vier  bisher  betrachteten  Gestalten,  Urania,  Lila,  Ka- 
rolinc  und  Lcuchsenring,  trotz  aller  Verschiedenheit  der  äußeren 
Schicksale  in  ihrer  inneren  Wesenheit  eine  grundlegende  Aehn- 
lichkeit  auf  und  sind  sie  ungeachtet  aller  Exaltationen  ziemlich  ein- 
deutig  zu  erfassen,  so  ist  dies  bei  einer  so  zwiespältigen  Persönlich- 
kei,  wie  wir  sie  in  Johann  Heinrich  Merck  vor  uns  sehen, 
kaum  möglich.  Sein  Charakter  stellt  den  Beschauer  immer  vor  neue 
Rätsel  und  Abgründe,  ln  ungewöhnlicher  Vielseitigkeit  betätigt  er 
sich  als  Uebersetzer,  Verleger,  Kritiker,  Zeichner,  Sammler,  na- 
turwissenschaftlicher  Forscher,  Diplomat,  industrieller  Unternehmer 
u.  a.  m.  Sein  unerschöpflicher  Geist  ist  ewig  rege,  treibt  ihn  zu  immer 
anderer  Tätigkeit  und  läßt  ihn  am  Ende  doch  unbefriedigt,  da  ihm, 
mangels  oLner  echten,  ausschließlichen  Begabung,  der  große  Wurf 
nie  gelingt.  Diese  Wesensart  verbindet  ihn  mit  Leuchsenring  und 
wieder  ist  es  Varntiagen,  der  ihre  Ctiaraktere  ,im  ricliLgen  Ver- 
hältnis  zusammensieht  1^). 

״. . . Erstlich  die  scharfe  Entgegensetzung  der  beiden  Na- 
turen,  von  denen  diie  eine  weich,  geschmeidig,  sentimental  und 
in  aller  Tätigkeit  müßig  war,  die  andere  hingegen  kalt  und 
streng,  schroff  und  höhnisch,  auf  Wirklichkeit  gerichtet  und  in 
aller  Muße  immerfort  tätig.  Sodann  aber  trennte  ihre  Aehnlich- 
keit  beide  Männer  ganz  entschieden,  denn  eigentlich  war 
Merck  . . . doch  in  vielen  wesentlichen  Bezügen  nur  eine  Art 
Leuchsenring,  von  unruhiger  Tätigkeit,  überall  eingreifend, 
wirksam,  vermittelnd,  ohne  jemals  ein  eigentliches  Facli,  eine 
eigentliche  feste  Stellung  zu  finden  ...  In  Leuchsenring  mußte 
ihm  ein  gespenstisches  Abbild  seiner  selbst  erscheineri,  und 
weil  er  dies  in  der  ihm  am  meisten  entgegengesetzten  Weise, 

1*1)  Varnhagcti  van  Ense,  a.a.O.  S.  17t. 
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die  Menschheit  bewegten,  blieb  er  noch  völlig  in  Jener  empfind- 
sam-aufklärcrischen  Ideenwelt  befangen,  im  der  er  ednmal  seine  große 
Zeit  gehabt  hatte  und  in  der  seine  geistige  Entwricklutig  stehen  ge- 
blieben  war.  Er  ist  nicht  wie  Goethe  oder  Merck,  mit  denen  er  eine 
kurze  Wegspanne  gemeinsam  zurücklegte,  Herold  ()der  gar  Voll- 
ender  einer  neuen  Zeit  geworden,  sondein  er  ragt  nur  nocli  als  Fos- 
sil,  als  Kuriosum  in  diese  Zeit  !!,׳mein,  als  typischer  Vertreter  einer 
ganz  bestimmten  geistigen  Haltung  der  siebziger  Jahre  des  18.  Jahr- 
hunderLs. 

Was  ihm  die  schöpferischen  Menschen  auf  die  Dauer  zu  Geg- 
nern  machen  mußte,  war  sein  ausschließlich  reproduktives  Vermögen, 
dem  auch  all  seine  literarischen  Bestrebungen  entsprechen.  Er  wollte 
״Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Wertfier“  ins  Französische  übersetzen  *״), 
und  wäre,  da  mancher  Wesenszug  ihn  mit  diesem  verbindet,  sicher 
keiner  schlechter  Werther-lnterpret  geworden;  er  wollte  eine  ״kor- 
rekte  und  beträchtlich  vermehrte  Ausgabe  der  Rousseauischen  Werke 
veranstalten“  ף י er  wollte  ein  Wörterbuch  aller  lebenden  Sprachen 
und  gleichzeitig  eine  leicht  zu  erlernende  Binheitsspraclie  schaffen, 
also  eine  Art  Espcrantol  Da  ihm  aber  dazu  der  europäisclic  Wort- 
schätz  nicht  auszureichen  schien,  versdiaffte  er  sicti  Wörterbücher 
der  ausgefallensten  afrikanisohen  und  asiatischen  Dialekte,  in  der 
Annahme,  daß  die  Begriffe  in  allen  Sprachen  die  gleichen  seien, 
und  lediglich  eine  Verschiedenheit  der  Ausdrucksformen  bestände. 
Eine  echt  rationale  Ansicht,  die  in  der  später  noch  zu  erörternden, 
aufklärcnischen  Seite  seines  Wesens  begründet  ist.  All  diese  Pläne 
blieben  unausgeführt,  lediglich  das  Projekt  eines  ,,Journal  de  lecture“ 
kam  zur  Verwirklichung,  doch  findet  sich  darin  bezeichnenderweise 
kein  einziger  Beitrag  aus  Leuchsenrings  eigener  Feder,  er  fungiert  le- 
diglich  als  Herausgeber  י‘-).  Leuchsenring  war  ein  Mensch  von  über- 
durchschnitllichcT  Intelligenz,  aiier  er  hatte,  wie  Varnhagen  van  Ense, 
dem  wir  die  beste  zeitgenössische  Würdigung  dieser  Persönlich- 
keit  verdanken,  richtig  erkannte,  ״kein  Nebentalent,  das  ihm  einen 
Stand  oder  ein  Fach  angewiesen  hätte.  Er  war . . . ein  Hofrat  ohne 
Amt,  ein  Gelehrter  ohne  gelehrten  Betrieb,  seine  Geistes-  und  Ge- 
mütsart  im  Verein  warfen  ihn  unwiderstehlich  auf  die  Gesell- 
schaftsweit“ י־ י).  So  war  der  Salon,  der  empfindsame  Zirkel  sein 
eigentliclies  Betätigungsfeld  und  als  er  dies  durch  Verlust  der 
Freundschaften  in  Deutschland  und  durch  seine  Fremdheit  in  Frank- 
reich,  wo  er  die  zweite  Hälfte  seines  Lebens  verbrachte,  nicht  metir 
besaß,  hörte  auch  seine  Bedeutung  eigentlich  auf. 

10)  Düntzer,  Zur  cleutsclien  Literatur  und  Geschichte,  I.  S.  30. 

11)  Keller,  a.a.O.  S.  170.  Aiiincritung. 

12)  Näliercs  über  das  Journal  s.  hei  Boliert,  S.  49  ff. 

!5)  Varnhagen  van  Ense,  a.a.O.  S.  179  f. 
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(len  Ursprung  der  Sprache“  zu  sehen  gewöhnt  ist.  Erst  eine  von 
dieser  Blickrichtung  befreite  Anschauung  wird  dem  jungen  Menschen 
Herder  gerecht.  Damals,  teilnehmend  am  heiter-spielerischen  Trci- 
ben  der  Darmstädter  Freunde,  waren  er  und  auch  Goethe,  für 
den  ein  ähnliches  zutrifft.  Empfindsame  unter  Empfindsamen,  nicht 
Vertreter  irgendwelcher  Ideen  und  Tendenzen,  sondern  warmblü- 
lige,  jugendliche  Menschen,  die  beide  das  Befreiende  dieser  Darm- 
Städter  Atmosphäre  fühlten  und  voll  genossen.  Der  ״Dediant",  wie 
ihn  die  Freunde  wegen  seiner  Vorliebe  für  Swift,  den  Dechanten 
von  vSt.  Patrick  ^8)  und  wohl  auch  wegen  seines  geistlichen  Amtes 
scherzhaft  zu  bez0ic׳hnen  pflegten,  befand  sich  damals  in  einer 
keineswegs  angenehmen  äußeren  Lage.  Sein  chronisches  Augen- 
leide!(  verbitterte  ihm  die  ohnehin  schwere  Straßburger  Zeit  und 
im  Frühjahr  1771  schreibt  er  an  Merck  nach  Darmstadt 

״Vielleicht  bekomme  ich  etwas  Gesundheit  und  Geist  in 
Eure»•  Gesellschaft  wieder,  oder  ich  gebe  Euch  wenigstens 
durch  meinen  dämmernden  Schatten  mehr  Anlaß,  den  Euri- 
gen  zu  finden.“ 

Freudig  nahm  er  einen  Ruf  als  Konsdslorialrat  und  Hofprediger 
in  Bückeburg  an,  aber  sein  schlechtes  Verhältnis  zu  dem  Grafen  und 
die  Enge  der  kleinen  Residenz  bedrückten  und  hemmten  ihn.  So 
ist  es  leicht  verständlich,  wenn  er  sich  während  seines  kurzen  Be- 
sudies  in  der  Darmstädter  Gesellschaft  befreit  fühlte  und  auch  ver- 
suclite,  in  seiner  Korrespondenz  mit  KaroUne  diesen  Ton  beizubehal- 
len,  was  allerdings  oft  mißlang,  da  ihr  tastendes  briefliches  Ken- 
nenlernen  und  Karolinens  Geschick,  Herder  stets  die  unbedeutenden 
Kleinigkeiten  mitzuteilen,  die  ihn  kränken  oder  eifersüclitig  machen 
mußten,  manchen  Mißton  in  den  Briefwechsel  trug. 

Der  junge  Goethe,  dessen  mensohliches  Bild  uns  durch 
seine  Dichtungen  wesentlic'h  plastischer  vor  Augen  steht,  als  das 
Herders,  suchte  bei  den  Darmstädtern  Befreiung  aus  der  autoritären 
Luft  seines  väterliclien  Hauses,  Fortsetzung  seines  ungebundenen 
Studenten lebens  in  Leipzig  und  Straßburg.  So  wandert  er  un- 
ruhig  zwischen  Frankfurt  und  Darmstadt  hin  und  her;  ״ich  gewöhnte 
mich,  auf  der  Landstraße  zu  leben,  wie  ein  Bote  zwischen  dem 
Gebirge  und  dem  flachen  Lande  hin  und  her  zu  wandern“,  schreibt 
er  in  ״Dichtung  und  Wahrheit“  Den  ״Wanderer“  nennen  ihn 
darum  die  Empfindsamen  und  er  selbst  hat  diesen  Ausdruck  gerne 
aufgegriffen.  ״Wanderers  Sturmlied“,  im  Frühjahr  1772  auf  dem 
Weg  von  Darmstadt  nach  Frankfurt  in  einem  frühjahrlichen  Schnee- 
gestöber  entstanden,  ist  der  vielleicht  schönste  Ausdruck  jener 

18)  Goethe  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  12.  Buch,  Band  26,  S.  111. 

19)  Wagner  II.  a.a.O.  S.  13. 

20)  ״Dicldung  und  Wahrheit"  12.  Biicii,  Band  26,  S.  119. 
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in  sentimentalen  und  gesellig  eitlen  Täuschungen,  auftreten  sah, 
so  mußte  es  ilm  bis  zum  Abscheu  anwklern.“ 

Mercks  unstetes  Wesen  stieß  auf  die  Dauer  alle  seine  Freunde 
ab,  so  daß  er,  anfangs  Mittelpunkt  eines  zahlreichen  Kreises, 
scliließlich  gänzlich  vereinsamte.  Sein  Bestes  hat  er  zweifellos  als 
Kritiker  geleistet.  Hier  kam  ihm  seine  große  Beobachtungs-  und 
Einfühlungsgabe,  seine  Menschenkenntnis  und  sein  Sinn  für  echte 
Werte,  den  er  auch  als  Kunstsammler  bewies,  zustatten.  Wieland 
sagt  einmal  von  ilnn,  er  sei  das  unter  den  Rezensenten,  was  Klop- 
stock  unter  den  Di(:htern,  Herder  unter  den  Gelehrten,  Lavater  unter 
den  Christen  und  Goethe  unter  den  menschlichen  Menschen  sei  ‘^). 
Als  Kritiker,  Mahner,  Vermittler  erscheint  er  auch  in  dem  Kreise 
der  Empfimisamen.  Mit  Herder,  fib  den  er  den  postillon  d’amour 
im  Briefwechsel  mit  Karoldne  macJit  und  mit  Goethe  verbindet  ihn 
damals  eine  echte  Freundschaft.  Herder  schätzte  sein  Wissen  und 
seine  Verstandesschärfe  ebenso  wie  das  teilnehmende  Verständnis, 
das  er  für  seine  und  seiner  heimlichen  Braut  Situation  bewies. 
Goethe  aber  brauchte  sein  treffsicheres  Urteil  und  nur  Merck,  der 
dafür  ziemlich,  hohe  Kosten  auf  sich  nahm,  hatte  ei־  es  zu  ver- 
danken,  wenn  sein  ,,Götz“  1773  zum  Druck  befördert  werden 
konnte.  ״Bei  Zeit  auf  die  Zäun’,  da  trocknen  die  Windeln, . . . das 
Säumen  und  Zaudern  macht  nur  unsichere  Menschen“,  soll  er  dabei 
geäußert  haben  י®)  und  wenig  später  hat  er  den  Freund  ebenso  euer- 
gisch  zum  Druck  des  Werther  ermuntert  ^7).  Diese  tatkräftige  Un- 
terstützung,  die  Merk  allen  seinen  Freunden  angedeihen  ließ,  gibt 
ihm  in  den!  Darmstädter  Kreise  eine  gewisse  Autorität,  wenngleich 
er  selbst  keineswegs  ein  Empfindsamer  wai־  und  die  Gefühlsseligen 
oft  verspottete. 

Auch  Herder  war  seinem  Wesen  nach  kein  Empfindsamer, 
aber  was  ihn  diesen  Menschen  nahe  brachte,  war  sein  für  alle 
irrationalen  Seelenkräfte  so  empfängliches  Gemüt.  Er  hielt  sich  in 
jener  Epoche  dreimal  in  Darmstadt  auf.  Zum  ersten  Mal  im  August 
1770,  wo  er  Karoline  kennen  und  lielren  lernte,  dann  im  April  177t, 
anläßlich  jenes  lunerfreulichen  Aufenthaltes,  wo  es  zwischen  ilmeji 
beinahe  zum  Zerwürfnis  gekommen  wäre  und  schließlich  im  April 
1773,  wo  die  Trauung  stattfand.  Sein  mensohliches  Bild,  wie  es  uns 
zu  jener  Zeit,  vor  allem  im  fast  dreijährigen  Briefwechsel  mit  Karo- 
line,  vor  Augen  tritt,  befremdet  den  Beschauer  zunächst,  der  in  dem 
26jährigen  Herder  vor  allem  den  Autor  der  ״Fragmente  ül)er  die 
neuere  Poesiie“,  der  ״Kritischen  Wälder“  und  der  ״/Vbhandlung  über 

15)  vgl.  Tortiius.  a.a.O.  S.  78. 

16)  Goethe,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  13.  Buch,  Band  26,  S.  203. 

17)  Goethe,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  13.  Buch,  Band  26,  S.  228. 
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yebiiiig  a>1  lUir  eigenes  Ich  und  der  Versenkung  in  dieses  Ich,  oder  in 
das  gleicligestimmtc  Du  des  Freundes,  das  aber  schon  deshalb 
kein  echtes  Du  sein  konnte,  weil  man  in  ihm  nur  sich  selber,  die 
cigeiieii  (jefülile  und  ilire  Spiegelungen  und  nicht  die  Ergänzung  des 
eigenen  Ich  suchte.  Man  las  zusammen  und  freute  sich  über  den 
(jleichklaug  der  Seelen  bei  dieser  gemeinsamen  Lektüre,  man  musi- 
zierte  und  rezitierte,  man  unternahm  Spaziergänge  und  Landpartie!! 
in  die  Umgebung,  weihte  eine  Grotte,  eine  Baumgruppe,  einen 
Felsen  im  Andenken  an  einen  dort  verlebten  Augenblick,  heiligte 
den  Ort,  betrachtete  ihn  als  persönliches  Eigentum  und  war  böse, 
wenn  ein  anderer  Um  durch  seine  Gegenwart  odei  gar  durch  Hin- 
terlassung  seines  eingcritzten  Namens  profanierte  Anläßlich  einer 
solchen  Gelegenheit  entstand  Goethes  ״Felsweihegesang  an  Psyche  , 
der  fast  Veranlassung  zu  einem  ernstlichen  Zwist  mit  Herder  ge- 
worden  wäre.  Man  spielte  sich  durch  den  Tag,  man  lebte  ganz  sei- 
neu  Stimmungen,  die  den  alleinigen  Maßstab  aller  Dinge  bildeten. 
Der  Hauch,  der  über  dem  ganzen  Darmstädter  Zirkel  lag,  war  der 
des  sterbenden  Rokoko,  und  nur  den  Kräftigsten  und  Vitalsten  gelang 
es,  sich  aus  dieser  Atmosphäre  zu  befreien  und  in  das  Neuland  des 
Geistes  vorzustoßen;  andere,  wie  Merck,  zerbrachen  an  diesem 
Versuch  und  die  wahrhaft  Empfindsamen  endlich,  wie  Leuchsenrmg, 
trugen  diese  Atmosphäre  einer  vergangenen  Zeit  ihr  ganzes  spät^es 
Leben  lang  mit  sich,  konnten  den  Anschluß  an  die  lebendige  Ge- 
genwarl  nie  mehr  finden  und  gerieten,  unverstehend  und  unverstan- 
den,  noch  bei  Lebzeiten  in  Vergessenheit.  Gerade  von  diesem  yer- 
spielten  empfindsamen  Treiben  gibt  Toniius,  auf  dessen  ausführ- 
liehe  Studie  als  notwendige  Ergänzung  zu  diesem  historischen  Teil 
der  vorliegenden  Arbeit  hier  nochmals  ausdrücklichst  verwiesen  sei, 
ein  anschauliches  Bild  und  erübrigt  so  eine  eingehendere  Schilde- 

rung.  . 

Die  bisherigen  Ausführungen  haben  versucht,  die  historische 
Gesamtsituation  dieses  Dannstädter  Kreises  zu  umreiißen,  wie  sic 
sich  bei  einer  ersten  kurzen  Betrachtung  darbietet.  Erst  die  nun  fol- 
gende  Analyse  einzelner  Erscheinungen  und  Probleme  kann  an  die 
seelische  Haltung  hcranführen,  die  diesen  flüchtig  skizzierten  Figuren 
erst  Sinn  und  Bedeutung  gibt  und  die  zu  erkennen  unser  Ziel  ist. 


III. 

Die  Struktur  der  empfindsamen  Seelenhaltung. 

Die  obigen  kurzen  Charakteristiken  haben  schon  verdeutlicht, 
daß  all  diese  Empfindsamen  mit  ilircr  sozialen  Stellung  mehr 

23)  Vgl.  Iiierzu  Tornius,  a.a.O.  S.  127  ff. 
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Icidcnschafflich-ungestümenllräfte,  die  damals  in  des  jungen  Goethes 
Seele  zum  Lichte  strebten. 

Im  Herbst  1771  war  Goethe  durch  Schlosser  mit  Merck  be- 
kannt  geworden  und  dieser  hatte  ihn  im  März  1772  den  übrigen 
Darmstädtern  zugeführt.  Goetlie  hatte  u.  a.  die  Absicht,  sich  in  der 
kleinen  hessischen  Residenz  unter  Mercks  Führung  als  Maler  wei- 
tcrzubildcn;  der  Hauptanziehungspunkt  für  seine  liäufigeti  Besuche 
wurde  aber  bald  der  empfindsame  Kreis,  den  er  im  Hause  semes 
Freundes  vorfand.  ״Wie  sehr  dieser  Kreis  mich  belebte  und  for- 
derte,  wäre  nicht  auszusprechen“,  bekennt  er  dankbar  noch  iin 
hohem  Alter  21)  Hier  fand  er  seinen  Genius  voll  verstehende  und 
würdigende  Seelen,  hier  fand  er  sein  durch  das  Friederiken-Erlcbms 
gestörtes  Gleichgewicht  wieder  und  ein  Jahr  später  Beruhigung  seiner 
auch  nach  der  Flucht  aus  Wetzlar  noch  immer  für  Lotte  glühenden 
Leidenschaft.  ״Unser  guter  Goethe  ist  hier,  lebt  und  zeichent,  und 
wir  sitzen  beym  Wintertisoh  um  ihn  herum  und  sehen  und  hören 
schreibt  Karoline  damals  an  Herder  22),  und  ini  näclisten  Brief: 

mich  dünkt,  er  ist  überhaupt  etwas  stiller  und  geläuterter 
geworden  “ Als  mit  Uranias  Tod  im  April  und  Karolinens  Ver- 
heiratung  im  Mai  1773  der  Freundeskreis  langsam  zerfiel  hatte 
er  auch  für  Goethe  seine  Bedeutung  verloren.  Denn  nun  wieder  m- 
nerlich  gesammelt,  wandte  er  seine  Kräfte  dem  Werke  zu.  Irn  Früh- 
jatir  1773  erscheint  anonym  der  ״Götz",  177׳l  wurde  ״Wertlier 
vollendet,  ein  Werk,  das  viele  seiner  empfindsamen  Elemente  den 
Darmstädtern  zu  danken  hat.  Mit  ihm  hat  Goethe  das  tiinreiBendstc 
Dokument  der  Empfindsamkeit  gegeben,  alier  damit  ist  sie  für  ihn 
auch  überwunden.  Bine  seelische  Haltung,  die  in  ihrer  letzten  Konse- 
quenz,  wie  hier  im  ״Werther“,  zur  Selbstvernichtung  führte,  mußte 
von  allen  Lebensbejahenden,  deren  Sprecher  ja  Doethe  war,  als 
Gefahr  erkannt  und  unl>edi1ngt  abgelelirit  werden.  Die  Stürmer  und 
Dränger,  die  heftig  ihren  aktiven  und  subjektiven  Lebensanspruch 
anmelde’tcn,  haben  ja  dann  auch  wenig  später  die  Herrschaft  der 
empfindsam-passiven  Haltung  gebrochen. 

Worin  lag  aber  nun  die  Besonderheit  dieses  Darm- 
Städter  Treibens  ? Dieser  empfindsame  Zirkel  verfolgte  nicht, 
wie  etwa  der  Halberstädter  Kreis  um  Gleim,  der  Göttinger  Hain 
oder  Goethes  und  Herdeis  Straßburger  Tischgesellschaft,  irgeiidwel- 
che  zweckhafteri  Tendenzen,  wie  ja  überhaupt  die  Nützlichkeitsidee 
dem  Wesen  der  Empfindsamkeit  völlig  entgegengesetzt  ist.  Diese 
Dichterkreise  fanden  sich  zusammen  zur  Pflege  einer  besonderen 
Dichtungsart,  zur  Nachfolge  eines  einzelnen  Dichters  u.a.m.  Die 
Darmstädter  lebten  nur  dem  ästhetischen  Selbstgenuß,  der  Hin- 


21)  ״Diditiinn  utul  Walirlicit",  12.  Huch,  lltuul  26,  S.  98. 

22)  Karoline' an  tlcrdcr,  II.  S.  281. 
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zwangen,  sich  z.  T.  recht  hart  um  ihre  materielle  Existenz  zu  mühen. 
Diese  Urasse  Dissonanz  zwischen  höfischer  Atmosphäre  und  beengter 
Bürgerlichkeit,  zwischen  realer  Position  und  idealer  Forderung  an 
das  Lehen  ist  nichts  Zufälliges,  sondern  ist  zutiefst  im  Wesen  der 
cmpfitidsamen  Menschen  begründet  und  daB  Goethe  nur  wenige 
Jahre  später  wie  kaum  ein  anderer  diese  Gegensätze  zu  harmomsie- 
ren  verstand,  beweist,  daß  er  eben  nie,  audi  nicht  in  dieser  Le- 
bensperiode  des  Gefühlsüberschwanges,  ein  echter  Empfindsamer 
war,  denn  diese  konnten  die  Gegensätze  niemals  überbrücken 
Hier  erkennen  wir  schon  eine  der  Wurzeln  füi  das  allen 
diesen  Empfindsamen  charakteristische  Bestre״ 
ben  sich  durch  gedankliche  Umformung  ihrer  tat- 
sächlichen  Erlebnisse  außerhalb  der  wirklichen 
Sphäre  eine  Welt  für  sich  au  f z u r ic  h t e n , in  der  die 
realen  Kräfte  und  Gesetze  des  Lebens  keine  oder  nur  sehr  be- 
schränkte  Gültigkeit  haben.  Eine  Ressentimentbewegung  also,  die  das 
erniedrigte  oder  unbefriedigte  Selbstbewußtsein  mehr  oder  minder 
gewaltsam  in  ein  Positivum  verwandeln  will,  was  natürlich  imr  im 
Reich  der  Phantasie  und  der  Illusionen  möglich  ist.  Dieser  Bezirk 
ist  dann  auch  der  eigentliche  Bereich  der  empfindsamen  Seelen. 
Sie  bilden  eine  ״Ueberwelt  in  die  reale  Daseinswelt“  hanem  und 
suchen  Vergessen  in  den  erdichteten  Utopien  emes  fernen  Insel- 
lebens.  Dieser  weit  verbreiteten  Gefühlslage  verdanken  Romane  wie 
״Robinson  Crusoe“  oder  die  ״Insel  Fclsenburg“  ihre  Entstehung  und 

ihre  tuiqeli^uren  Erfolge.  . 

Noch  von  anderer  Seite  wird  diese  Weltfluchthaltung  gefordert, 
nämlich  durch  p ie  t is  t i s c h e E i n f 1 ü ss  e.  Im  Pietismus  bUdete 
sich  zum  ersten  Male  seit  der  Mystik  des  Mittelalters  eine  Bewe- 
qunq  aus,  deren  Mitglieder,  ohne  mönchisch  der  Welt  zu  entsagen, 
doch  der  Außenwelt  keinerlei  Einfluß  mehr  auf  ihr  eigentliches  Le- 
ben  gestatteten  und  sich  eine  eigene,  höchst  subjektive  Innenwelt 
aufbäulen,  die  ihnen  allein  als  Wirklichkeit  galt  und  in  der  sich  die 
wesentlichen  Entscheidungen  ihres  Daseins  vollzogen.  Ursprünglich 
ging  die  pietislische  Bewegung  von  rein  religiösen  Beweggründen 
aus,  sie  erwuchs  im  Kampf  gegen  die  Orthodoxie  und  vertrat  ®'oc 
Frömmigkeit  des  Herzens,  welche  die  gegebenen  Formen  d^er  Re  1- 
gion  mit  neuem  Leben  zu  füllen  versuchte.  Die  Gefahr  des  Ab- 
qleitens  ins  Ketzerische  war,  besonders  von  der  Orthodoxie  aus 
gesehen,  natürlich  groß,  weshalb  diese  besonders  den  Kampf  gegen 
die  Pielisten  aufnahm.  Die  Folge  war  allerdings,  daß  diese,  in  un- 
zählige  kleine  und  kleinste  Konveutikel  zerstreut,  immer  mehr  an 
Anhängerschaft  gewannen.  Ursprünglich  waren  die  adeligen  f^eise 
stark  an  der  Ausbreitung  des  Pietismus  beteiligt,  a^r  allmählich 
wurde  cs  eine  mehr  und  mehr  bürgerliche,  ja  kleinbürgerliche  Be- 
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oder  minder  unzufrieden  waren,  mit  AusnaJime  Goethes,  der  ^iber 
wieder  in  anderer  Hinsicht  gepeinigt  und  beunruhigt  war.  Am  sinn- 
fälligsten  offenbart  sich  die  Tragik  der  unbefriedigenden  sozialen 
Position  bei  Merck.  Er  fand  sein  Leben  laiiig  keine  ihm  geiichiiie 
Stellung;  das  trockene  Amt  eines  Kriegszahlmeisters  am  hessischen 
Hof  versah  er  mehr  als  ungern,  konnte  es  aber  doch  nicht  aufgeben, 
um  sich  wenigstens  eine  gewisse  materielle  Existenzbasis  zu  si- 
ehern,  die  aber  trotzdem  bei  weitem  nicht  ausreichte,  seine  Bedürf- 
nisse  zu  befriedigen.  Eine  im  höchsten  Maß  spannungsreiche  und  un- 
glückliche  Ehe,  unter  der  sowohl  er  als  seine  Frau  unendlicli  Jitteii, 
ohne  jedoch  die  Kraft  zu  fhiden,  sich  von  oinander  zu  trennen״'), 
zermürbte  ihn  vollends,  sodaß  er  schließlich  an  diesem  echt  deutschen 
Zwiespalt  zwischen  idealem  Streben  und  der  Unmöglichkeit  realer 
Verwirklichung  seines  Wollens  zerbrach  25).  Doch  die  jeweilige,  per- 
sönlich  unbefriedigende  Position  dieser  Empfindsamen  fand  ihre 
Entsprechung,  ja  ein  Gutteil  ihrer  Begründung  in  der  Gesamtsituation 
ihres  Standes,  des  Bürgertums.  Von  vornheredn  schon  brachte  die 
enge  Verknüpfung  mit  dem  Hof  in  diese  zum  größeren  Teil  durch 
und  durch  bürgerlichen  Menschen  eine  Dissonanz,  da  die  so  ge- 
wonnene  Verhiiidung  mit  der  liöfisch-barocken  Kultur,  die  an  jenen 
kleinen  Fürstenhöfen  ihre  letzten  Zufluchtsstätten  fand,  im  Gegen- 
Satz  gerade  zu  vielen  Zirkeln  der  hochbarocken  Zeit,  eine  vorwiegend 
äußerliche  war,  denn  der  Hof  bestimmte  keineswegs  wesentlich  oder 
gar  ausschließlich  die  geistige  Haltung  dieser  Menschen.  Seine  Nähe 
bewirkte  lediglich  jene  trotz  aller  Gefühlsexaltationen  im  letzten 
ruhige  Gemessenheit,  die  den  Darmstädtern,  eigen  ist,  im  Gegensatz 
etwa  zu  dem  fast  gleichzeitigen  Kreis  des  Göttinger  Hainbundes,  ob- 
gleich  beide  sich  der  alleinigen  Herrschaft  des  Gefühles  unterworfen 
hatten.  Aber  das  Gefühl  der  Stürmer  und  Dränger  war,  wenn  auch 
zuweilen  noch  roh  und  ungeschliffen,  so  doch  vital  und  jugendlich, 
loderndes  Feuer  eines  neu  erwachten  Selbstbewußtseins,  das  Ge- 
fühl  der  Empfindsamen  in  Darmstadt  war  subtil,  verfeinert,  aristo- 
kratisch  und  bewegte  sich  noch  vorwiegend  in  den  vcrschnörk- 
selten,  aber  harmonischen  Formen  der  endenden  höfisch-barocken 
Kultur.  Und  dennoch  führten  diese  Bürger  nicht  mehr,  wie  etwa 
der  ältere  Kreis  um  Gleim,  gestützt  auf  sichere  Pfründen,  ein  tat- 
sächlich  weitgehend  unaJנhängiges  Leben,  sondern  sie  waren  ge- 

21׳)  Zu  Mercks  Ehe  vgl.  die  Schrift  von  llerrtnaiin  Brnuiiitig-Oklavio, 
a.a.O.  Auch  hier  zeigt  sich  wieder  eine  uierkwürdige  Achnliclikeit  mit 
Leuchsenrings  Schicksal,  seiner  liöclist  uiiglückliclien  Elie  mit  der  ehema- 
ligeii  kgl.  preußischen  Hofdame  Frl.  v.  Bielefeld.  Vgl.  Varnhagen,  a.a.O. 
S.  179  tf. 

25)  Gerade  diese  Seite  von  Mercks  Wesen  heleuclitet  trefflich  Varn- 
hagens,  sclion  oben  im  Auszug  zitierte  Charakteristik,  vgl.  diese,  Varn- 
lingen,  a.a.O.  S.  171. 
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sicli  so  formscUgen  Zeit  je  länger,  je  mehr  autonom  gestalten  ■ף־. 
Das  groBc  Interesse,  das  so  viele  bedeutende  Persönlidikeiten  des 
18.  Jahrhunderts  (Friedrich  d.  Gr.,  Goethe,  Fichte  usw.)  frei  mau  - 
rerisclien  Bestrebungen  entgegenbrachten,  gibt  schon  einen 
deutlichen  Hinweis  auf  die  außergewöhnliche  Bedeutung  dieser  Ideen 
für  die  Geistesgeschichte  jener  Zeit  28).  ln  den  Freimaurerlogen,  den 
pietislischen  Zirkeln,  dem  philosophischen  Eklektizismus  spricht  sich 
die  Abkehr  der  Menschen  von  der  objektiven  Welt  aus,  es  ist  dies 
die  eine  Seite  der  Dualität,  durch  die  dieses  Jahrhundert  gekenn- 
zeichnet  ist,  für  das  die  Lust  am  Geheimnis  so  symptomatisch  ist,  wie 
der  Drang ’nach  Aufklärung  29).  Dies  erklärt  die  große  Verbreitung 
und  die  ganzbewußte  Uebertragungder  FormdesOr- 
de  ns  oder  der  Loge  auf  Gemeinschaften,  die  mit 
dem  ursprünglichen  Zweck  garni chts  mehr  gemein 
hatten.  Die  Neigung  zum  Zusammenschluß  in  geheimen  oder  öf- 
fentlichen,  aber  irgendwie  und  sei  es  durch  noch  so  lose,  gemein- 
same  Regeln  verbundenen  Zirkeln,  lag  in  der  Luft.  Solche  Bestre- 
bungen  lagen  den  Straßburger  oder  Wetzlarer  Tischgesellschaften 
zugrunde,  denen  GoeÜie  angehörte  9״)  und  ebenso  erklärt  sich  Leuch- 
senrings  Absicht  um  das  Jahr  1770  einen  ,,geheimen  Orden  der 
Empfindsamkeit“  3‘)  zu  gründen  »2),  wobei  aber,  und  das  ist  wichtig, 
die  Betonung  bereits  auf  Empfindsamkeit,  d.  h.  auf  der  gemeinsamen 
seelischen  Haltung  der  Mitglieder  liegt.  Eine  ganz  ähnliche  Idee  der 
Verbrüderung  aller  Gleichgesinnten  ist  es,  die  ihn  später  zu  seiner 
״Reise  des  Herzens“  in  die  Schweiz  anregt.  Daß  Leuchsenring  aber 
tatsächlich  genaue  Bekaimtschaft  mit  fredmaurerischem  Ideengut  be- 
saß,  beweist  seine  aktive  Tätigkeit  im  Illuminatenorden,  dem  auch 
Goethe  und  Herder  angehört  haben  sollen. 


27)  ״Die  Idee  der  unsichtbaren  Kirche,  die  Gemeinschaft  der  Men- 
sehen  als  vernünftiger  Wesen,  übte  auf  enthusiastische  Gemüter  die  größte 
Wirkung  aus.  Deshalb  suchte  man  in  der  Freimaurerei  und  in  Ordens- 
gründungen  aller  Art  eine  Form  zu  schaffen,  welche  einen  reinen  Ausdruck 
universaler  Menschlichkeit  darstellte.  Aber  dies  Pathos  der  Humanität  er- 
lischt  einmal  und  es  bleiben  politische,  gesellschaftliche  und  Wohlfahrts- 

vereine  übrig  . . Salomon,  a.a.O.  S.  87  ff.  .ou! 

28)  Eine  eingehende  Darstellung  bietet  Ferdinand  Joseph  Schnei- 

ders  Buch,  a.a.O. 

29)  vgl.  Salomon.  S.  87.  ״ . ״ , • . 

30)  Ueber  das  Wesen  dieser  Wetzlarer  Rittergesellschaft  unterrichtet 
uns  Goethe  ausführlich  in  ״Dichtung  und  Wahrheit“  12.  Buch,  Band  26, 
S.  135  ff. 

31)  Jacobis  Briefe,  a.a.O.  I.  S.  397. 

32)  ״Ein  Orden  der  Empfindsamkeit  war  damals  nicht  so  lächerlich, 
wie  er  jetzt  erscheint.  Ueberdies  war  in  Deutschland  eine  wahre  Sucht, 
(icheime  Vereine  für  geistige  Bedürfnisse,  Gesellschaften  zur  gegenseitigen 
Veredlung,  Brüder-  und  Schwesterngenossenschaften  für  moralische  und 
religiöse  Zwecke  zu  begründen...“  Varnhagen;  zitiert  nach  Tornlus,  S. 33. 
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wegung,  da  sic  der  latenten  Ressentimentstimmnng  dieser  Kreise, 
herrührend  ans  ihrem  erwachenden  und  in  jeder  Hinsicht  nnbefi  iedig- 
len  bürgerlichen  Selbstbewußtsein,  so  sehr  entgegen  kam  und  zu- 
nächst  die  einzige  Mögliidikeit  bot,  diese  mißliche  Lage  zu  ertragen. 

Die  Empfindsamen  mit  ihrei•  Weltfremdheit  und  ihren  über- 
feinerten  Nerven,  die  ihnen  den  Erfolg  in  der  Realität  versagten, 
greifen  gern  diese  pictislischc  Wendung  nach  innen  auf,  die  sozu- 
sagen  eine  Rechtfertigung  ihrer  durch  Ressentiment  und  Unvermö- 
gen  erzwungenen  Position  darstellf.  Sie  machen  also  aus  der  Not 
eine  Tugend  und  was  1u־sprünglich  Vertekligungsmaßnahme  war, 
wird  schließlich  Selbstzweck.  Man  verlegte  den  Schwerpunkt  des 
Lebensgefühls  mehr  und  mehr,  schließlich  auch  ohne  zwingende 
äußere  Notwendigkeit,  in  diese  irreale  Sphäre,  die  man 
als  eigentlichen  Bereich  der  Freiheit  erkannte. 

״Die  Seele  aber  bauet  und  träumt  sich  natürlich  um  so  lieber 
und  glücklicher  fremde  Welten,  je  weniger  sie  in  der  gegenwärtigen 
findet“,  schreibt  Herder  in  klarer  Erkenntnis  dtoses  Vorganges  da- 
mais  an  Merck  2g).  Dabei  wind,  was  anfangs  ein  Anlaß  dieser  Ab- 
kapselung  war,  nämlich  die  imbefiiedigende  soziale  Position,  nun 
zwangsläufig  eine  Folgeeascheinung,  denn  mit  stets  nach  innen  ge- 
richtetem  Blick  mußte  man  Maß  und  Verständnis  für  die  reale 
Außenwelt  verlieren  und  so  überläßt  man  sich  in  völliger  Pas- 
sivität  dem  äußeren  Geschehen,  in  der  tröstenden  Ueberzeu- 
gung,  daß  hier  die  Entscheidungen  des  Lebens  nicht  fallen.  Dies  ist 
nur  eine  Wurzel  der  für  die  Empfindsamen  so  chaiakteristischen  pas- 
siven  Haltung,  deren  weitere  Grundlagen  wir  noclr  an  anderer  Stelle 
zu  erörtern  haben  werden. 

Trotz  aller  schentibaren  oder  wirklichen  Gleichgestirnnitheit 
dieser  Menschen  ist  es  nicht  ohne  weiteres  selbstverständlich,  daß 
diese  Empfindsamen  sich  zu  einer  so  zirkelartigen  Ge- 
mein  Schaft,  wie  sie  der  Darmstädter  Kreis  darstellt,  zusam- 
menschlossen.  Hierfür  sind  neben  den  psychologischen  auch  weit- 
gehend  historisch  bedingte  Voraussetzungen  maßgebend. 

Die  Zeit  des  17.  und  18.  Jahrhunderts  neigte  in  hohem  Maße 
zur  Bildung  von  Orden  und  Zirkeln  jeglicher  Alt,  die  in  Form  von 
Sprachgesellschaften,  rosenkreuzerischen,  freimaurerischen,  pictisti- 
sehen  und  anderen  Vereinigungen,  die  nachhaltigsten  und  verschie- 
denartigsten  Einflüsse  auf  die  Gesamtkultur  ausübten.  Ini  Laufe  des 
18.  Jahrhunderts  wurde  der  ursprünglich  fest  uinrissene  Zweck  sob 
cher  Zusainuienschlüsse  immer  mehr  verdrängt  zugunsten  allgemeiner 
Ideen  mit  stark  aufklärerischer  Prägung  und  infolge  dieser  Ver- 
Wässerung  des  Gehaltes  konnte  sich  die  Form  als  solche  in  einer  an 

26)  Oktober  1772,  Wagner  I.  S.  35. 
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zwangen,  sich  z.  T.  recht  hart  um  ihre  materielle  Existenz  zu  mühen. 
Diese  krasse  Dissonanz  zwischen  höfischer  Atmosphäre  und  beengter 
Bürgerlichkeit,  zwischen  realer  Position  und  idealer  Forderung  an 
das  Leben  ist  nichts  Zufälliges,  sondern  ist  zutiefst  im  Wesen  der 
empfindsamen  Menschen  begründet  und  daß  Goethe  nur  wenige 
jaitire  später  wie  kaum  ein  anderer  die.se  Gegensätze  zu  harmonisie- 
reu  verstand,  beweist,  daß  er  eben  nie,  auc^i  nicht  in  dieser  Le- 
bensperiode  des  Gefühlsüberschwanges,  ein  echter  Empfindsamer 
war,  denn  diese  konnten  die  Gegensätze  niemals  überbrücken 
Hier  erkennen  wir  schon  eine  der  Wurzeln  für  das  allen 
diesen  Empfindsamen  charakteristische  Bestre- 
ben,  sich  durch  gedankliche  Umformung  ihrer  tat- 
sächlichen  Erlebnisse  außerhalb  der  wirklichen 
Sphäre  eine  Welt  für  sich  au  f z u r ich  te  n , in  der  die 
realen  Kräfte  und  Gesetze  des  Lebens  keine  oder  nur  sehr  be- 
schränkte  Gültigkeit  haben.  Eine  Ressentimentbewegung  also,  die  das 
erniedrigte  oder  unbefriedigte  Selbstbewußtsein  mehr  oder  minder 
gewaltsatu  in  ein  Positivum  verwandeln  will,  was  natürlich  nur  im 
Reich  der  Phantasie  und  der  Illusionen  möglich  ist.  Dieser  Bezirk 
ist  dann  auch  der  eigentliche  Bereich  der  empfindsamen  Seelen. 
Sie  bilden  eine  ״Uebcrwelt  in  die  reale  Daseiinswelt“  hinein  und 
suchen  Vergessen  in  den  erdichteten  Utopien  eines  fernen  Insel- 
lebens.  Dieser  w'cit  verbreiteten  Gefühlslage  verdanken  Romane  wie 
,,Robinson  Crusoe“  oder  die  ,,Insel  Felsenburg“  ihre  Entstehung  und 
ihre  ungeheuren  Erfolge. 

Noch  von  anderer  Seite  wird  diese  Weltfluchthaltung  gefördert, 
nämlich  durch  p i e t i s t i s c h e Einflüsse.  Im  Pietismus  bildete 
sich  zum  ersten  Male  seit  der  Mystik  des  Mittelalters  eine  Bewe- 
gang  aus,  deren  Mitglieder,  ohne  mönchisch  der  Welt  zu  entsagen, 
doch  der  Außenwelt  keinerlei  Einfluß  mehr  auf  ihr  eigentliches  Le- 
ben  gestatteten  und  sich  eine  eigene,  höchst  subjektive  Innenwelt 
aufbaulen,  die  ihnen  allein  als  Wirklichkeit  galt  und  in  der  sich  die 
wesentlichen  Entscheidungen  ihres  Daseins  vollzogen.  Urspri'mglich 
ging  die  pietistische  Bewegung  von  rein  religiösen  Beweggründen 
aus,  sie  erwuchs  im  Kampf  gegen  die  Orthodoxie  und  vertrat  eine 
Frömmigkeit  des  Herzens,  welche  die  gegebenen  Formen  der  Reli- 
gion  mit  neuem  Leben  zu  füllen  versuchte.  Die  Gefahr  des  Ab- 
gleitens  ins  Ketzerische  war,  besonders  von  der  Orthodoxie  aus 
gesehen,  natürlich  groß,  weshalb  diese  besonders  den  Kampf  gegen 
die  Pietisten  aufnahm.  Die  Folge  war  allerdings,  daß  diese,  in  un- 
zählige  kleine  und  kleinste  Konventikel  zerstreut,  immer  mehr  an 
Anhängerschaft  gewannen.  Ursprünglich  waren  die  adeligen  Kreise 
stark  an  der  Ausbreitung  des  Pietismus  beteiligt,  aber  allmälilich 
wurde  cs  eine  mehr  und  mehr  bürgerliche,  ja  kleinbürgerliche  Be- 
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oder  minder  unzufrieden  waren,  mit  AusnaJime  Goethes,  der  alDer 
wieder  in  anderer  Hinsicht  gepeinigt  und  beunruhigt  war.  Am  sinn- 
fälligsten  offenbart  sich  die  Tragik  der  unbefriedigenden  sozialen 
F*osition  bei  Merck.  Er  fand  sein  Leben  laiiig  keine  ihtti  gciichmc 
Stellung;  das  trockene  Amt  eines  Kriegszahlmeisters  am  hessischeti 
Hof  versah  er  tnehr  als  ungern,  konnte  es  aber  doch  nicht  aufgeben, 
um  sich  wenigstens  eine  gewisse  materielle  Existenzbasis  zu  si- 
ehern,  die  aber  trotzdem  bei  weitem  nicht  ausreichte,  seine  Bedürf- 
nisse  zu  befriedigen.  Eine  im  höchsten  Maß  spannungsreiche  und  un- 
glückliche  Ehe,  unter  der  sowohl  er  als  seine  Frau  unendlich  Jilten, 
ohne  jedoch  die  lli  aft  zu  finden,  sich  von  einander  zu  trennen  21), 
zermürbte  ihn  vollends,  sodaß  er  schließlich  an  diesem  echt  deidschen 
Zwiespalt  zwischen  idealem  Streben  und  der  Unmöglichkeit  realer 
Verwirklichung  seines  Wollcns  zerbracti  25).  Doch  die  jeweilige,  per- 
sönlkti  unbefriedigende  Position  dieser  Empfindsatnen  fand  ihre 
Entsprechung,  ja  ein  Gutteil  ihrer  Begründung  in  der  Gesamlsituation 
ihres  Standes,  des  Bürgertunis.  Von  vornherein  schon  braclite  die 
enge  Verknüpfung  mit  dem  Hof  in  diese  zum  größeren  Teil  durcli 
und  durch  bürgerlichen  Menschen  eine  Dissonanz,  du  die  so  ge- 
wonnene  Verbindung  mit  der  liöfiscli-barocken  Kultur,  die  an  jenen 
kleinen  Fürstenhöfen  ihre  letzten  Zufluchtsstätten  fand,  im  Gegen- 
Satz  gerade  zu  vielen  Zirkeln  der  hochbarocken  Zeit,  eine  vorwiegend 
äußerliche  war,  denn  der  Hot  bestimmte  keineswegs  wesentlich  oder 
gar  ausschließlich  die  geistige  Haltung  dieser  Menschen.  Seine  Nähe 
bewirkte  lediglich  jene  trotz  aller  Gefülilsexaltationen  im  letzten 
ruhige  Gemessenheit,  die  den  Darmstädtern  eigen  ist,  im  Gegensatz 
etwa  zu  dem  fast  gleichzeitigen  Kreis  des  Göttinger  Hainbundes,  ob- 
gleich  beide  sich  dw  alleinigen  Herrschaft  des  Gefühles  unterworfen 
hatten.  Aber  das  Gefühl  der  Stürmer  und  Dränger  war,  wenn  auch 
zuweilen  noch  roh  und  ungeschliffen,  so  doch  vital  und  jugendlich, 
loderndes  Feuer  eines  neu  erwachten  Selbstbewußtseins,  das  Ge- 
fühl  der  Empfindsamen  in  Darmstadt  war  subtil,  verfeinert,  aristo- 
kratisch  und  bewegte  sich  nocli  vorwiegend  in  den  verschnörk- 
selten,  aber  harmonischen  Formen  der  endenden  höfisch-barocken 
Kultur.  Und  dennoch  führten  diese  Bürger  nicht  mehr,  wie  etwa 
der  ältere  Kreis  um  Gle■!!!!,  gestützt  auf  sichere  Pfründen,  ein  tat- 
sächlich  weitgeliend  unal)11ängiges  Leben,  sondern  sie  waren  ge- 

2^)  Zu  Mercks  Ehe  vgl.  die  Sclirifl  von  llcrrmami  lîrrtuninq-Oklavio. 
a.a.u.  Auch  111er  zeigt  sidi  wieder  eine  merkwürdige  Aclinliclikeit  mit 
Leuchseiirmgs  Schicksal,  seiner  liöclist  imgliickliclieii  Ehe  mit  der  cliema- 
S PreuBischen  Hofdame  Frl.  v.  Hielefeld.  Vgl.  Varnhagcii.  a.a.O. 

25)  Gerade  diese  Seife  von  Mercks  Wesen  beleuchtet  trefflich  Varn- 
hagens,  schon  oben  im  Auszug  zitierte  Charakteristik,  vql.  diese  Varn- 
hagen,  a.a.O.  S.  171. 
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Wir  elektrisieren  uns  an  einander  zur  Wirksamkeit  und  in  der 
Folge  auch  zum  Glücke!  Das  ist  die  Inspiration,  die  wunder- 
bare  Schöpferkraft  in  Belebung  der  Seelen,  wie  der  elektrische 
Funke  es  vielleicht  in  Blut  und  Sonne  ist.“  34) 

Man  hat  die  Darmstädter  ״Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen“  mehr- 
fach  einen  pietistischen  Zirkel  genannt  35).  Dies  trifft  aber 
nicht  zu.  Keines  seiner  Mitglieder  hatte  direkte  Beziehungen  zur  Ke- 
liqionsübung  des  Pietismus.  Nur  in  der  Gestalt  von  Mercks  Freund 
Ludwig  Karl  von  Schrautenbadi-Lindheim,  einem  gebürtigen  Darm- 
Städten-  der  mit  einem  Sohne  Zinzendorfs  zusammen  erzogen  worden 
war  und  den  enge  Beziehungen  mit  dem  Grafen  verknüpften,  begeg- 
net  uns  dm  Bereich  der  Darmstädter  ein  Herrenhuter,  doch  1st  es 
auch  noch  fraglich,  ob  er  in  den  Jahren  1770  bis  1773  überhaupt 
in  Darmstadt  war.  Karoline  jedenfalls,  die  sonst  sehr  genau  über  alle 
Begegnungen  berichtet,  nennt  ihn  nie  und  so  ist  anzunchmen,  daH 
Schrautenbach  damals  mit  dem  engeren  Zirkel  der  Empfindsamen 
überhaupt  nicht  in  Berührung  kam.  Auch  Goethe  empfing  seine  pieti- 
stische  Bildung  nicht  in  Darmstadt,  sondern  in  Frankfurt,  im  Kreisesei- 
ner  Mutter  und  der  ״schönen  Seele“  Susanna  Katharina  von  Kletten- 
berg.  Trotzdem  erkennen  wir  natürlich  ganz  allgemein  in  der  Haltung 
dieses  Darmstädter  Kreises,  genau  wie  in  vielen  anderen  Bezirke 
des  damaligen  kulturellen  Lebens,  eine  Reihe  ursprünglich  pietisü- 
sch€r  Elemente.  Die  pietistischen  Konventiket  wareii  in  ihren  n- 
fänqcn  durchaus  zweckbestdmmt.  In  gemeinsamem  Gebet  und  reü- 
qiöser  Hebung  strebte  man  zum  entscheidenden  Erlebnis  des  Gna- 
dendurclibruchcs.  zur  wahren  Erkenntnis  Gottes.  Diese  rem  gefuh^' 
mälliqe  unmittelbare  Erfassung  der  Christusgestalt  hatte  eine  ähnliche 
Folge,  wie  der  gesteigerte  Marienkult  des  Mittelalters,  ln  beiden 
Fällen’  vollzog  sich  eine  Säkularisierung ס*,“ , ^ ^ 9 ‘ י י ' 
lebe  ns  zugunsten  weltlichen,  allgemein -menschlichen  Gefühls  ). 
Die  göttliche  Gestalt  wurde  mehr  und  mehr  mit  ästhetischen  und 
moralischen  Begriffen  urnkle-idet.  Schönheit,  Reinheit,  Tugend  u^  a. 
wurden  ihre  ständigen  Attribute  und  so  wie  der  mittelalterliche  Ma- 
rienkult  sich  zum  Minne-  und  Frauendienst  wandelt^  wurde  das 
spätbarocke  Christusbild  zum  Bildnis  des  Bruders,  des  Freundes,  des 

3M)  Herder  an  Merck,  September  1770,  Wagner  I.  S.  6. 

35)  u.  a.  Biese.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur.  3 Bände, 

Mchn.  1923.  11.  S.  16.  ,י  c ! 1 •» 

36)  Nadler.  a.a.O.,  111.  S.  100,  erklärt  die  gesamte  Emphndsamke 
als  säkularisierten  Pietismus,  doch  diese  Definition  wird  der  Vielseitig 
der  empfindsameii  Seclenhaltung  nicht  gerecht. 

Vgl.  auch  H.  Günther,  Psychologie  des  deutschen  Pielismus.^^I^^^^^^^^^ 
sehe  Vierteljahrsschrift  für  Literaturwissenschaft  und  Geistesgeschichte. 
1926,  S.  n't. 
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Goethe  betont  anläßlich  seiner  Beschreibung  des  Wetzlarer 
Ritterordens  mehrfach  und  ausdrücklichst,  daß  ״aucli  nicht  eine  Spur 
von  Zweck  hinter  diesen  Hüllen  zu  finden  war“,  ln  noch  wesentlich 
höherem  Maße  trifft  dies  auf  die  ״Darmstädter  Gemeinschaft  der 
Heiligen“  zu,  denn  wenn  als  Ziel  der  übermütigen  Wetzlarer  Tisch- 
gesellschaft  immerhin  noch  die  Vertreibung  der  durch  das  langsame 
Arbeiten  des  Kammergerichts  hervorgerufenen  Langeweile  gellen 
kann,  so  fehlt  dem  Darm  Städter  Kreis  jede  zweck- 
hafte  Tendenz,  ein  Zug,  den  wir  im  folgenden  noch  als  typisch 
empfindsam  erkennen  werden.  Man  schloß  sich  zusammen,  nicht 
weil  man  ein  gemeinsames  Programm  oder  Ziel  verfolgte,  sondern 
weil  man  sich  in  gleicher  seelischer  l.age  fühlte  und  von  da  aus  sich 
gegenseitig  in  einen  Gefühlsüberschwang  steigerte,  den  allein  man  als 
das  Wirkliche  und  Lebenswerte  anerkannte.  Sehr  bezeichnend  hierfür 
ist  schon  die  Art  solcher  gemeinsam  verbrachten  Stunden,  wie  es 
etwa  Karoline  einmal  anläßlich  Gleims  und  Wielands  Aufenthalt  in 
Darmstadt  beschreibt  33): 

״Ich  bin  noch  in  einem  süßen  Traum  von  Freundschaft. 
Gleim  und  Wieland  waren  hier;  sie  brachten  einen  Nachmittag 
bis  Mitternacht  bey  uns  zu.  O könnte  ich  Ihnen  emige  Scenen 
davon  beschreiben,  die  meine  ganze  Seele  bewegten!  Merck, 
Leuchsenr.  und  ich  schlangen  uns  in  einer  Ecke  des  Fensters 
um  den  alten,  guten,  sanften,  muntern,  ehrlichen  Vater  Gleim 
und  überließen  uns  unserer  vollen  Empfindung  der  zärtlichsten 
Freundschaft!  Hätten  sie  doch  dies  sanftheitere  Gesicht  des 
guten  Alten  gesehen!  Er  weinte  eine  Freudenthräne  und  ich,  ich 
lag  mit  meinem  Kopf  auf  Mercks  Busen;  er  war  außerordentlich 
gerührt,  weinte  mit,  — ich  weis  nicht  alles  was  wir  gethan,  o 
süße  Tliränen  meines  Lebens  1 im  Arm  des  Freundes  geweint!  o 
süße  TJiränen  der  Freundschaft  wie  göttlich  seyd  ihr?...“ 

Charakteristischerweise  gibt  Karoline  garnichts,  weder  Lektüre, 
noch  Gespräch  oder  sonst  etwas  als  Grund  dieser  Rührung  an.  Das 
zeigt,  daß  diese  Hodispannung  des  Gefühls  schon  durch  das  bloße 
Zusammensein  zum  Ausbruoh  kam,  daß  sie,  wenn  auch  nicht  voll 
bewußt,  latent  im  Innern  dieser  Menschen  schlummern  mußte,  bereit, 
beim  kleinsten  Anlaß  sich  zu  entzünden  und  i n d i e s e r e m  נ ן  f i n d - 
sam  gesteigerten  Stärke  des  Gefühls  glaubte  man 
eine  Garantie  für  seine  Echtheit  und  seine  u n b c - 
schränkte  Dauer  zu  besitzen. 

״Laßt  uns,  Freundei  uns  zusammendrängen,  und  uns  nach 

Herzenslust  idealisieren;  das  jagt  Funken  durch  Seel’  und  Herz! 

33)  Karoline  an  Herder,  a.a.O.  I.  S.  283  f. 
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nissc  ihres  Herzens  anvertrauen,  schließlich  sich  so  betragen,  wie  Ka- 
roline  es  von  dem  ersten  Zusammentreffen  mit  Gleim  und  Wieland 
(s.o.  S.  18)  schildert,  wo  doch  beide  ihr  und  den  meisten  der  Anwe- 
senden  völlig  fremd  waren.  Deshalb  können  sich  auch  an  sich  so 
verschiedene  Charaktere  wie  etwa  Goethe,  Merck,  Karoline  und 
Leuch.senring  in  einem  solchen  Zirkel  zusammen  finden.  Allerdings 
liegt  hier  auch  schon  die  Erklärung  für  den  baldigen  auch  innerenZerfall 
dieses  Darmstädter  Kreises:  eine  Verbindung  von  an  sich  ganz  verschie- 
denen  Menschen,  die  nur  durch  eine  momentane  Hochspannung  des 
Gefühls  ermöglicht  ist,  muß  mit  der  Rückführung  des  exaltierten 
Empfindens  in  eine  normale  Lage  auseinanderfallen.  Und  di^  Ruck- 
führung  setzte  ein,  sobald  die  bewußte  und  künstliche  Verwand- 
lunq  dieses  Kulminationspunktes  in  einen  Dauerzustand 
den  von  Natur  nicht  Empfindsamen  den  Eindruck  des  Lac.ier- 
liehen  auslöste  und  somit  die  Basis  für  das  Bestehen  einer  solchen 

Gemeinschaft  zerstört  wurde.  . ■ 

Ihre  psychologische  Begründung  findet  eine  Vereinigung,  wie 
der  Darmstädter  Kreis  in  der  an  sich  geselligen  Veran- 
1 a q u 11  q d e r E m p f i n d s a m e n.  Echte  Einsame  finden  wir  unter 
ihnen,  aus  später  darzulcgcndcn  Gründen,  kaum,  obgleich  yiel  von 
der  Einsamkeit  gesprochen  wird.  Aber  echter  Einsamkeit  sind  nur 
starke  Naturen  fähig  und  diese  Menschen  waren  schwach,  überfeinert 
und  suchten  und  brauchten  deshalb  die  Gesellschaft  ihresgleichen. 
Dennoch  fehlt  ihnen  der  Sinn  fur  wahre  Gememscha  t,  denn 
asozial,  wie  im  Grunde  das  ganze  18.  Jahrhundert  tro  z seiner 
vielen  sozialen  Reformpläne  ist,  fülilten  sie  sich  in  keiner  Weise  der 
menschlichen  Gemeinschaft  im  allgemeinen  oder  ihrem  kleinen  Kreis 
im  besonderen  verpflichtet,  sondern  suchten  den  Zirkel  gleichge- 
stimmtci  Seelen  nur,  weil  sie  darin  sich  selbst  >am  besten  entfalten 
konnten.  Nicht  wahrer  Gemeinschaftssinn  also,  sondern  im  Gegenteil 
gesteigerter  Individualismus  führte  sie  zueinander.  Es  ״herr^h 
nicht  der  Wille,  dem  andern  in  der  Not  des  Lebens  wirtschaftlich 
oder  seelisch  zu  helfen,  sondern  die  andern  werden,  wie  das 
l^ben,  zum  Gegenstand  des  ästhetischen  Genusses  und  der  ditte- 
renzieHen  Einfühlung  ...  Die  Geselligkeit ...  ist  eine  leichte  meist 
flüchtige  Bindung  der  Menschen,  in  der  weder  die  realen  Bedurt- 
nisse  noch  die  Berufsangelegenheiten  voranstehen,  sondern  nur  die 
fremde  Art  des  Sichgebens  und  Sichdarstellens  genossen  wird.  Men- 
sehen  berühren  sich  hier  durch  das  Medium  von  Ausdruck  und 
Eindruck,  es  entsteht  für  den  Moment  eine  Synthese,  eine  Seelen- 
Verschmelzung,  aber  sie  ist  völlig  ״unverbindlich“  und  erinnert  an 
das  Schmetterlingsspiel.  Der  Reiz  dieser  Gesellschaft  beruht  also 
auf  der  freien  und  leichlen  Berührung  der  Individualitäten,  die  sich 
gegenseitig  ״interessant“  sind,  jedoch  - wenn  der  Fall  rem  1st  - 
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Menschen  überhaupt  *’).  Wesentlich  erleichtert  wurde  diese  Umdeu- 
tung  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert  durch  die  gleichzeitigen  aufkläreri- 
sehen  Ideen,  die  von  ganz  andeiem  Ausgangspunkte  her,  nämlich 
von  dem  Grundgedanken  einer  ursprünglichen,  wiederherstcllbaren 
natürlich-vernünftigen  Ordnung,  innerhaib  derer  alle  Menschen  glei- 
dien  Rang  und  gleiche  Rechte  besitzen,  das  Ziel  einer  allgemeinen 
Mcnschheitsverbrüderung  anstrebten,  wie  es  in  der  französischen 
Revolution  dann  verwirklicht  werden  sollte. 

Von  der  strengen  Auffassung  der  Altpietisten,  eines  Spener 
und  Francke,  hatte  sich  dieser  stark  ästhetisch  durchsetzte  Pietismus 
des  Herrenhutertums,  der  für  diese  Umwertung  vor  allem  bedeutsam 
ist,  schon  weit  entfernt.  Zinzendorf  löste  die  Schwere  der  altpieti- 
stischen  Haltung  rokokohaft  auf,  indem  er  die  reine  religiöse  Uebung 
mit  ״Tändelwerk“,  mit  ״Versehen,  Litaneyen  und  Bilderchen“  3^ 
umgab,  d.  h.  er  verweltlichte  und  verniedlichte  das  religiöse  Erleben 
und  seine  Ausdrucksformen.  Was  aber  blieb,  war  die  einmal  er- 
kannte  und  erfaßte  Möglichkeit  des  ״Durchbrechens  des  Gefühlsüber- 
Schusses  durch  den  starrnüchternen  Wall  des  Rationalismus,“  ^-'J  wo- 
durch  eine  Möglichkeit  der  direkten  Kommunikation  mit  dem  Gött- 
liehen  geschaffen  war.  Die  Säkularisation  dieses  Er- 
lebens  riß  die  Scheidewand  zwischen  den  cinzel- 
nen  Seelen,  zunächst  innerhalb  der  einzelnen  Zir- 
k e I nieder  und  verringerte  die  Distanz  von  Mensch  zu  Mensch 
Die  Brüdergemeine  ״will  die  Gemeinschaft  der  in  Christus  seligen 
Seelen  als  Lebensgemeinschaft  gründen“.  Das  Versenken  und  Ver- 
sinken  in  die  Christusgestalt  ist  also  das  alle  umschließende  Band. 
Als  die  Säkularisation  die  Gestalt  Christi  ausschaltet,  bleibt  als  wesent- 
liches  dieses  hochgespannte,  aber  nun  irgendwie  im 
luftleeren  Raum  schwebende  Gefühl  übrig  und  dieses, 
sich  im  Einzelnen  alle  möglichen  Objekte  seiner  Sehnsucht  suchend 
(Natur,  Liebe,  Freundschaft  usw.J,  wird  nun  das  alle  einigende  und 
umschließende  Band.  Nur  so  wird  es  erklärlich,  daß  sich  wildfremde 
Menschen  beim  ersten  Anblick  in  die  Arme  fallen,  sich  alle  Geheim- 
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37)  Zu  gleichem  Ergebnis,  wenngleich  auch  auf  etwas  anderem  Wege, 
kommt  Brüggemann  in  seinem  Aufsatz,  a.a.O.,  S.  98;  ״Die  neue  (îefühls- 
kultur,  die  sich  aus  dieser  religiösen  Bewegung  entwickelte,  zeitigte  eine 
ganz  neue  Verbindung  der  Menschen  untereinander.  Das  neue  Gefühl, 
erst  nur  auf  Gott  gerichtet,  überschreitet,  einmal  gelöst,  sehr  bald  die  Gren- 
zen  einer  rein  religiösen  Bewegung,  es  richtet  sich  mit  ihr  zugleich  auch 
auf  den  Bruder  zur  Rechten,  den  Bruder  zur  Linken,  dem  man  zuerst  so 
kalt  gegenüber  gestanden  hatte  und  das  Ergebnis  ist  ein  ganz  neuer  Typ 
Mensch  ‘ 


Buch,  ״Bekenntnisse 


38)  Goethe,  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  6 
einer  schönen  Seele"  19.  Band,  S.  329. 

39)  Heinz  Kindermann,  a.a.O.  S.  5. 
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sk'hl,  ist  die  Vorstelliing  vom  Freunde,  als  eines  unbedingt  notwen-  |j 

digei’i  Bestandteils  rnenschliciien  Glückes,  schon  vor  der  Person  des  |י 

Freundes  da,  deshalb  ist  auch  zunächst  jeder,  auch  der  Fremdeste  | 

iuislande,  diese  Vorstellung  tnit  Leben  zu  erfüllen,  vor  allem  dann,  |; 

vvciiu,  wie  oben  als  möglich  gezeigt,  die  Idee  des  Freundes  Ziel  :: 

jenes  frei  schwebenden,  hochgespannten,  enipfindsam-sehnsüchtigen  ; 

Gefühles  wird  (s.  o.  S.  20/21).  ;1 

Unter  den  vielverschlungenen  Freundschaftsbeziehungen  der  ! 

Dnrrnslädter  Empfindsamen  sind  drei  Typen  besonders  diarakteri- 
slisch:  erstens  die  echt  sentimentale  Schwärmeiei  zwischen  Urania,  Jj 

Lila  und  Psyche,  zweitens  die  Freundschaft  als  Medium  zur  Selbst-  iJ 

verlicrrlichung  und  Selbstbespiegelung,  also  ohne  wirkliches  Ver- 
hältnis  zum  Du,  wie  es  Leuchsenrings  Beziehungen  eigen  ist  und 
endlich  der  für  empfindsame  Liebesverhältnisse  so  charakteristische 
Versuch  Herders  und  Karolinens,  eine  echte  Liebesbeziehung  immer 
wieder  in  ein  freundschaftliches  Verhältnis  umzubiegen. 

Urania  und  Lila,  diese  zwei  ätherischen  Wesen,  einzeln  zu 
schwach,  um  sich  gegen  die  harte  und  feindliche  Realität  zu  be- 
haupten,  schließen  sich  geradezu  enklitisch  aneinander  und  ihre 
sentimentale  Schwärmerei,  ihr  ״Freundschaftsweben“ 
gleicht  in  seiner  gebrechlichen  Zartheit  einer  Meißener  Porzellan- 
gruppe,  die  in  einer  sciliützenden  Vitrine  vor  unberufenem  Zugriff  be- 
wahrt  werden  muß,  deren  zarte  Schönheit  den  Aestheten  entzückt, 
während  dej•  praklische  Geist  darin  nur  gebrechlichen  Luxuszieral  sieht. 

Irn  Februar  1772  schreibt  Merck  an  Hoepfner•^ף,  daß  er  ״unter  den 
Rosen  der  Freundschaft“  an  der  Seite  zweier  Freundinnen  lebe, 

״wovon  die  Eine  der  Figur  nach  nichts  weniger  als  eine 
von  den  Töchtern  der  Niobe  und  dem  Geiste  nach  Römerin  ist, 
und  einem  zarten,  in  Empfindung  zerfließenden  Mädchen,  wie 
Yoriks  Maria,  die  ihre  Freunde  und  den  Mond  kniend  verehrt. 

Fest-  und  Fasttage  bey  der  Ankunft  und  der  Scheidung  von  ih- 
reu  Freunden  feyert,  und  deren  ganze  Seele  so  rein  ist,  wie  der 
eben  gefallene  ^hnce.“ 

Urania,  die  eine  echte  Liebesveibindung  infolge  ihres  körperlichen 
Leidens  nie  erhoffen  konnte,  setzte  alle  Wärme  ihres  reichen  Ge- 
fühllelïeus  in  schwärmerisclie  Freundschaft  um.  Das  schönste  Bild 
von  den  innigen  Beziehungen  der  Freundinnen  gibt  Goethe  in  seinem, 
unter  Mercks  Papieren  aufgefundenen  Gedicht  ״Elysium  an  Urania“, 
das,  weil  es  diese  ganze  zarte,  schwirtgende  Atmosphäre  so  wun- 
derbar  heraufbeschwört  und  vergegenwärtigt,  hier  wiedergegeben 
sei  '*'׳). 

Wagner  111.  S.  54. 

45)  Wagner  II.  S.  38  ff. 
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ohne  reale  Interesscnverknüpfung"  '”).  Was  Spränger  hier  für  den 
ästhetischen  Zirkel  entwickelt,  trifft  voll  und  ganz  auch  für  den 
Zusammenschluß  der  Empfindsamen  zu,  die  ja  reinste  Vertreter  die- 
ses  menschlichen  Typus  darstellen.  Ihre  auf  rein  subjektivem 
A e s t h c t i z is  m u s auf  gebaute  Geselligkeit  läßt  in  ihrer 
Vcrpflichtungslosigkeif,  in  ihrer  Freiheit  des  Kommens  und  Gehens^ 
schon  die  romantische  Form  der  Geselligkeit  ahnen.  Doch  nicht  iro- 
nisches,  souveraines  Spiel  des  Geistes  ermöglicht  die  empfindsam- 
unverbindliche  Geselligkeit,  sondern  gerade  die  Erkenntnis  der  dem 
Ich  gesetzten  Grenzen.  Um  nun  aber  diese  Grenzen  doch  aufzuheben, 
sucht  der  Empfindsame  im  Andern  die  Vervielfältigung  seiner  selbst 
und  das  führt  ihn  der  Gesellschaft  zu.  Aber  nur  die  andere  Indivi- 
dualität  interessiert  ihn,  die  iliin  ein  Spiegelbild  seiner  selbst  er- 
möglicht.  Am  deutlichsten  offenbart  sich  diese  Haltung  bei  Franz 
Michael  Leuchsenring,  infolge  der  bevorrechtigten  Stellung,  die,  wie 
oben  angedeutet,  gesellschaftliche  und  freundschaftliche  Beziehun- 
gen  in  seinem  Leben  einnahtnen.  Wo  empfindsame  Geister  sich  zu- 
sammenfanden,  stellte  auch  Leuchsenring  sich  ein,  sei  es  nun  in 
Darmstadl  oder  bei  den  schöngeistigen  Kongressen  der  Sophie  von 
La  Roche  in  Ehrenbreitstein  oder  bei  den  jacobis  in  Pempelfort.  Im 
September  1771,  als  er  die  Darmstädtcr  mit  seinem  ewigen  Freund- 
Schafts-  und  Gefühlskult  so  erschöpft  halte,  daß  sogar  Karoline 
schreibt 

״ich  bin  wirklich  froh,  daß  er  fort  ist;  er  hat  mich  und 
tneine  Schwester  so  abgespannt,  daß  wii־  nicht  einmal  den 
Thomas  Jones  lesen  konnten,  als  er  hier  war“, 
und  er  hier  also  zunächst  keine  starke  Resonanz  mehr  erwarten 
konnte,  unternahm  er  eine  ״Reise  des  Herzens“  in  die  Schweiz,  ,,um 
alle  die  kennenzulernen,  die  von  irgendeiner  Seile  mit  iiim  sympaUii- 
sieren“^-).  In  Zürich  fand  er  dann  auch  wieder  eine  ihm  gemäße 
Gesellschaft  und  Karoline  berichtet,  daß  er  ״viele  Bekanntschaften 
gemacht“  habe ף־ י.  Er  fühlt  sich  in  jeder  Art  von  Gesellschaft  wohl, 
die  auf  seiue  Denkart  eingeht,  oder  ihr  enlgegenkommt.  Das  Ich 
steht  bei  ihm  ganz  im  Vordergrund,  nie  das  Wir  oder  noch  weniger 
das  Du. 

Weit  klarer  nooli  lassen  diese  Haltung  die  meisten  Freund- 
s c h a f t s VC  r h ä 1 1 n i sse  der  Empfindsamen  erkennen,  die 
trotz  aller  Herzensergießungen  oft  unverbindlich  und  un- 
persönlich  crsclieinen.  Im  eudätiionistischen  WelUiild  der  Aufklä- 
nmg,  da.s  alles  nur  in  seiner  Bezogenheit  auf  das  menschliche  Wohl 

40)  Eduard  Spränger,  a.a.O.  S.15Bf. 

41)  Karoline  an  Herder,  II.  S.  87. 

42)  Lendiseniing  an  Iselin,  Keller,  S.  147  f. 

43)  Karoline  an  Herder,  I.  S.  400. 
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Uns  gaben  die  Götter 
auf  Erden  Elysium. 

Seh’  ich  verschlagen 

unter  schauernden  Himmels 

öde  Gestade 

in  der  Vergangenheit 

goldener  Myrtenhainsdärnrnerung 

Lilan  an  deiner  Hand, 

seh  ich  mich  schüchternen 

eure  Hände  fassen, 

bittend  blicken, 

eure  Hände  küssen  — 

eure  Augen  sich  begegnen, 

auf  mich  blicken,  seh'  ich, 

werfe  den  hoffenden  Blick 

auf  Lila,  sie  nähert  sich  mir. 

Himmlische  Lippe! 
und  ich  wanke,  nahe  mich, 
blicke,  seufze,  wanke  - 
Seligkeit!  Seligkeit! 

Eines  Kusses  Gefühl! 

Mir  gaben  die  Götter 
auf  Erden  Elysium! 

Ach,  warum  nur  Elysium? 

Wehmütig,  aber  ohne  allen  Neid,  mag  Urania  resigniert  haben, 
als  sich  Goethe  in  seiner  lebensuchenden  Kraft  instinktiv  für  Lila  ent״ 
schied.  Trotzdem  hat  KaroHne  Flachsland,  als  sie  die  Möglichkeit 
einer  ehelichen  Verbindung  zwischen  Lila  und  Goethe  erwägt  ^®), 
sicher  mehr  ihre  eigenen  Wünsche  zum  Ausdruck  gebracht,  als  die 
Absicht  der  beiden  Beteiligten.  Wenn  auch  Lila  nach  ihrer  Ver- 
heiratung  — im  April  1774  — mit  dem  preußischen  Premierleut- 
nant  und  spätereti  General  Gustav  von  Stockhausen  an  Karoline 
schreibt 

״ja,  Psyche,  ich  bin  und  werde  glücklich  sein,  aber  der 
Gedanke,  daß  ich  zwei  so  edle  Herzen  als  G(oethe)  und 
B(oden)“  — ein  junger  Livländer  — ״unglücklich  mache,  wird 
mich  ewig  bekümmern,“ 

*!6)  ״Wenn  Göthe  von  Adel  wäre,  so  wollte  ich,  daß  er  sic  von  Hoff 
wegnähme,  wo  sie  auf  die  unverantwortlichste  Art  verkannt  wird  — aber 
so  gehts  nicht.  Göthe  ist  ein  äußerst  guter  Mensch,  und  sie  wären  sich 
beyde  werth“,  Karoline  an  Herder,  II.  S.  108. 

47)  vgl.  Tornius,  S.  142. 
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Uns  gaben  die  Götter 
auf  Erden  Elysium. 
Wie  du  das  erstemal 
liebahnend  dem  Fremdling 
entgegentratst, 

und  deine  Hand  ihm  reichtest, 
fühlt'  er  alles  voraus, 
was  ihm  für  Seligkeit 
entgegen  keimte. 

Uns  gaben  die  Götter 
auf  Erden  Elysium. 
Wie  du  den  liebenden  Arm 
um  den  Freund  schlangst, 
wie  ihm  Lila's  Brust 
entgegenbebte, 

wie  ihr  euch  rings  umfassend 
in  hcil'ger  Wonne  schwebtet, 
und  ich,  im  Anschaun  selig, 
ohne  sterblichen  Neid 
daneben  stand. 

Uns  gaben  die  Götter 
auf  Erden  Elysium, 
Wie  durch  heilige  Thäler  wir 
Händ'  in  Hände  wandelten, 
und  des  Fremdlings  Treu 
sich  euch  versiegelte; 
daß  du  dem  liebenden, 
stille  sehnenden 
die  Wange  reichtest 
zum  himmlischen  Kuß. 

Uns  gaben  die  Götter 
auf  Erden  Elysium. 
Wenn  du  fern  wandelst 
am  Hügelgcbüsch, 
wandeln  Liebesgestalten 
mit  dir  den  Bach  hinab; 
wenn  mir  auf  dem  Felsen 
die  Sonne  niedergeht, 
seh'  ich  Freundesgestalten 
mir  winken  durch 
wehende  Zweige 
des  dämmernden  Hains. 
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״ יIch  hätte  es  so  gerne  besungen,  das  blaue  Unschulds- 

j Herzchen  — wenn  ich  gekonnt“ 

Blumen,  aus  Lilas  Garten,  in  Karolinens  Exemplar  von  Yoriks 
״Empfindsatner  Reise“  gelegt,  veranlassen  diese  zu  einer  'über- 
schwenglichen  Lobeshgrnne  auf  die  Freundin  Als  Lila  abreisL 
jj  schickt  sie  ihrci•  zurückgebliebenen  Freundin  ״eüie  Blume,  die  Fran- 
1 zösisch  Lilla  heißt“,  was  Karoline  natürlich  bis  zu  Tränen  rührt, 
•i  Diese  sentimentalen  Uebertreibungen  der  Empfindsamen  sind  es,  die, 
! ihrer  zarten  Atmosphäre  beraubt,  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  ja  noch  bis 
j heute,  als  geschmackloser  und  ungenießbarer  Kitsch  weiterleben  in 
1 den  bürgeriiehen,  kleinbürgerlichen  und  proletarischen  Familien  und 
■ cs  Lst  dies  nichts  anderes,  als,  um  mit  Hans  Naumann  zu  sprechen. 
I ״gesunkenes  Kulturgut“,  das  von  dieser  kleinen,  verfeinerten  Ober- 
I schiebt  im  Laufe  der  folgenden  Jahre  und  Jahrzehnte  abgesunken 
I ist,  wobei  die  hausbackenen  Bürger  sich  die  Symbole  und  Lebens- 
: formen  der  Sentimentalen  zu  eigen  machten,  ohne  imstande  zu  sein, 
I zugleich  jene  wunderbar  feine,  poetische  Stimmung,  die  dem  allen 
j zugrunde  lag,  mitzuübcrnehnien.  Wie  wenig  konnten  diese  Bürger 
; eitler  späteren  Zeit  diesen  zarten  Geist  verstehen,  dem  doch  schon 
I die  Mehrzahl  der  Zeitgenossen  verständnislos,  oder  spöttisch-iro- 
j nisch  gegenüberstanden,  wie  es  etwa  die  oben  zitierte  Aeußerung 
I Jacobis  (s.  o.  S.  7)  bestätigt.  Das  hindert  jedoch  nicht,  daß  derselbe 
, Jacobi  in  der  Darstellung  von  Wielands  empfindsamem  Wieder- 
^ sehen  mit  Sophie  von  La  Roche  ='ףי  cine  geradezu  typische  Szene 
I sentimentalen  Freundschaftskultes  begeistert  festhält  und  genießt. 
י Was  ihn  zu  der  oben  genannten  Kritik  veranlaßte,  war  wohl  die  un- 
bewußte  Erkenntnis,  daß  von  dieser  Art  des  Erlebens  und  Sich- 
gebeiis  zum  Krankhaft-morbiden  nur  noch  ein  Schritt  war,  obgleich 
im  Verkehr  dieser  Frauen  die  unmännliche  Süßigkeit,  die  an  einem 
Gleim,  Gg.  H.  Jacobi  *י•*)  oder  Leuchsenring  so  peinlich  wirkt,  in  Weg- 
fall  kam.  Ob  in  all  diesen  Beziehungen  die  ״glcichgeschlcciitlichc 
Erotik  als  geistiges  Phänomen“  ■'*'),  die  ,,invertierte  Komponente", 
auch  eine  Rolle  gespielt  hat,  ist  nicht  so  ohne  weiteres  zu  entschei- 
' den,  möglich  wäre  es  immerhin. 

. Leuchsenrings  Freundschaftshaltung  ist  dadurch  gekennzeich- 

net,  daß  er  im  andern  stets  nur  ein  Spiegelbild  sei- 
n e r selbst  sucht,  nicht  eine  Ergänzung  seiner  eigenen  Person 
zu  harmonischer  Zweieiiiigkeit.  Er  braucht  den  Freund  als  dauernde 
Resonanz  seiner  eigenen  Gefühle  und  doch  bleibt  ihm  der  andere  als 


50)  Karoline  au  Herder,  II.  S.  21. 

51)  Karoline  an  Herder,  II.  S.  108. 

52)  )acobis  Briefe  1.  S.  38. 

53)  Vyl.  Briefwechsel  Gleims  mit  Geory  Heinr.  Jacobi. 
5'l)  vyt.  Spraiiyer,  S.  160. 
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so  sehen  wir  bei  Goethe  nirgends  diese  Möglichkeit  überhnupl  ernst- 
lieh  in  Erwägung  gezogen,  sondern 

״Allgegenwärtige  Liebei 


Doppeltes  Leben, 

Freude  zu  leben. 

Und  Muth“, 

hat  ihm  die  Erscheinung  dieser  Frau  ״in’s  früh  welkende  Herz  ge- 
gossen“,  wie  er  es  so  schön  in  ״Pilgers  Morgenlied  an  Lila“  aus- 
gesprochen  hat 8* ־).  Die  graziöse  ätherische  Leichtigkeit  der  Be- 
Ziehungen,  die  zwischen  diesen  Frauen  herrschte,  welche  die  Rcali- 
tat  des  täglichen  Lebens  mit  poetischem  Glanze  verklärte,  konnte 
auf  ein  so  empfängliches  und  dem  ästhetisch  Schönen  zugewandtes 
Gemüt,  wie  das  des  jungen  Goethe,  nicht  ohne  Wirkung  bleiben. 
Das  Freimdschaftswcbcn  dieser  zarten  Gestalten  ist  die  Inkarnalion 
echtesten,  zai  testen  Rokokogeistes.  Nur  auf  dem  Hintergrund  sprin- 
gender  Brunnen  und  fallender  Wasser,  luftiger  Lauben  und  kühler 
Grotten,  chinesischer  Tempelchen  und  künstlichen  Felswerks  sind 
diese  zierlichen  Gestalten  im  bunten  Schäferkleid  mit  langen  f>cbän- 
derten  Stäben  oder  im  wippenden  Reifrock  und  kunstvoll  gepuder- 
ten  Locken  ganz  erfaßbar.  Es  ist  die  Atmosphäre,  die  Watteau, 
Boucher  und  Fragonard  vei  ewigen,  eine  Haltung,  die  eigentlich  zeit- 
lieh  schon  vorbei  ist,  denn  die  siebziger  Jahre  sind  beherrscht  von 
der  durch  und  durch  bürgerlichen,  schon  ein  wenig  hausbackenen 
Luft  Chodowieckischer  Stiche.  Uranias  und  Lilas  Freundschaft  steht 
noch  ganz  auf  dem  Boden  einer  verspielten,  überfeinerten  und  die 
Formen  als  Selbstzweck  ausbildenden  Endkultur.  Es  ist  ein  gegen- 
seitiges  Aus-  und  Uebcrslrörnen  der  Gefühle  um  seiner  selbst  willen, 
״man  erlebt  im  Freunde  die  Form  der  Nähe,:  die  Süße  ihres  Um- 
fassens  in  der  Umannung  des  Freundes,  er  ist  nur  wertvoll,  weil  er 
Träger  der  Form  ist,  nicht  als  persönlicher  Gehalt“ ‘ף.  Und  ebenso 
sind  die  Gesten  und  Umgangsformen  nicht  unmittelbarer,  spontaner 
Ausdruck  eines  Fühlens,  sondern  vorwiegend  Bedeutimgsformen  und 
-forrneln.  Die  nichtigsten  Ereignisse  werden  wichtig  und  gewinnen 
durcJi  symbolhafte  Sinngebung,  nur  dem  Eingeweihten  verständ- 
lieh,  besonderen  f^eiz.  Ein  blaues  Herzchen  am  weißen  Band,  zutn 
Geburtstag  übersandt,  ist  Symbol  der  sic  umschlingenden  Freund- 
Schaft  und  Karoline,  die  nüchternste  von  den  Dreien,  bedauert  aus 
diesem  Anlaß  lebhaft  ihr  poetisches  Unvermögen,  was  aUerdings 
ein  klein  wenig  lächerlich  wirkt: 

itS)  Wayner  fl.  S.  'fO  f. 

*19)  Salomon,  S.  69. 
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i mer  zu  viel  Phantasie  einfließen“ י ־®).  Das  Ideale  das  er  sich  vom 
Freunde  macht,  entspricht  natürlich  ziemlich  seiner  eigenen  Person 
•j  und  um  dies  vorgefaßte  Bild  verwirklicht  zu  selien,  versucht  er  die 
*1  andern,  besonders  die  weichen  mid  bildsamen  Frauen,  in  seinem 
9 Sinne  umzumodeln.  Zu  selir  auf  sicli  selbst  eingestellt,  um  Wider- 
a Spruch  zu  vertragen  oder  ihm  begründet  entgegenzutreten,  wendet 
ä er  sich  von  vornherein  gern  solchen  Menschen  zu,  in  denen  er  zu- 
3 küuflige  ״Schwestern  und  Brüder“  witterte  und  wo  geringer  oder 
3 garkein  Widerstand  gegen  seine  Denkart  zu  erwarten  war.  Der  ge- 
מ Winnenden  und  interessanten  Art,  die  er  bei  flüclitiger  Bekannt- 
3 Schaft  zur  Schau  trug,  verdankte  er  es,  daß  ihn  auch  so  ein  nüch- 
j terner  Charakter  wie  Merck  eine  Zeit  lang  ״einen  seiner  liebsten 
j Freunde“  nennt  Aber  das  Hauptkontiingent  seiner  Verehrer  stel- 
י len  doch  die  Frauen.  Die  Landgräfin,  an  sich  gewiß  nicht  kritiklos 
; oder  leicht  zu  täuschen,  ist  ihm  ganz  besonders  zugetan  und  erteilt 
I ihm  im  Januar  1771  nur  siclitlich  ungern  und  mit  gleichzeitigen  über- 
j schwenglichen  Dankesworten  für  den  wohltätigen  Einfluß,  den  seine 
; ״sensibilité“  auf  den  Erbprinzen  ausgeübt  habe,  die  nachgesuchte 
j Entlassung  aus  seinem  Hofmeisteramte  ®״).  Ebenso  nimmt  er  Sophie 
; von  La  Roche  und  Julie  von  Bondeli  für  sich  ein,  obgleich  ihm 
! letztere  zunächst  recht  kritisch  gegenüber  stand  und  ihn  bei  ihrem 
i ersten  Zusammentreffen  richtiggehend  examinierte.  Ihre  anfängliche 
1 Skcps.1s  wich  jedoch  bald  einer  Bewunderung  für  diesen  merkwürdi- 
i gen  Mann.  Trotzdem  verwirrt  und  erschöpft  er  auch  sie  schließlich 
' am  Ende  seines  für  10  Tage  geplanten  und  auf  fünf  Wochen  aus- 
’ gedehnten  Aufenthaltes  in  Neuenburg®‘). 

״L.  est  parti,  et  il  était  terns,  car  il  allait  remonter  ma 
tête  sur  un  ton  déplacé  pour  le  lieu  que  j’habite“ 
schreibt  sie  damals  an  ihren  Vertrauten  Usteri. 

Mit  der  Gattin  Mercks,  die  er  scheinbar  von  früher  her 
kannte  und  mit  Karoline  verknüpften  iilin  bald  besonders  enge 
freundschaftliche  Bande,  die  schon  nach  kurzer  Zeit  Merck  und  dem 
später  auftauchenden  Herder  Anlaß  zur  Unzufriedenheit  gaben.  Da 
Leuchseiiritig  keinen  festen  Beruf  ausübte,  halte  er  immer  Zeit 
für  die  Frauen,  seine  sdiwache  körperliche  Konstitution  machte  ihn 
zu  einem  Gegenstand  des  Mitleids  für  ihre  mitfühlendeii  Herzen, 
und  was  täten  diese  lieber,  als  einen  Mann  bemitleiden,  der  dadurch 
ganz  in  ihre  Gewalt  gegeben  scheint!  Als  Herder  im  April  1771  nach 
Darmsladt  kam,  wäre  es,  wie  sdion  erwähnt,  infolge  Leuchsenrings 

58)  Spränger,  S.  160. 

59)  Wagner  ill.  S.  12. 

60)  Vgl.  Sgbel,  a.a.O.  S.  715. 

61)  Vgl.  Bodetnann,  a.a.O.  S.  355  ff. 
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positiver  Gegenpol  stets  fremd.  Das  zeigt  sich  deutlich  in  seinen,  an- 
fangs  so  herzlich  scheinenden  Beziehungen  zu  Herder,  den  er  im 
Winter  1770  Ln  Leyden  kennen  gelernt  hatte.  Herder,  der  aus  dem 
,,Menschheit  verhungerten  Frankreich  kam  und  darbte“  'י^),  hocher- 
freut,  einen  Landsmann  sprechen  zu  hören,  ״der  aus  dem  Herzen 
sprach“,  überschätzte  infolge  dieser  Stimmung  und  der  Kürze  des 
nur  dreitägigen  Zusammenseins  die  Bedeutung  Leuchsenrings  sehr 
und  mußte  daher  notwendigerweise  bei  der  späteren  näheren  Be- 
kanntschaft  enttäuscht  werden.  Eine  gemeinsame  Schwärmerei  für 
Sterne  und  den  Berliner  Probst  Spalding,  einen  Repräsentanten  auf- 
klärerischcr  Theologie,  dessen  ,,Denktnal  auf  seine  Frau“  sic  dort  zu- 
sarnmen  lasen  und  dabei  ״der  unbekannten  und  . angcsetienen 
Todten  . . . ein  Opfer  heiliger  Thränen“  weinten  'י®),  bekräftigte  in  den 
wenigen  Stunden  ihres  Leydener  Zusamtnenseins  zwischen  den 
von  Natui  so  verschiedenen  Männern  einen  echt  empfindsamen 
Freundschaftsbund,  dessen  Charakteristikum  eben  darin  bestand,  daß 
die  Freundschaft  auf  einer  gemeinsamen  Hinneigung  zu  einetn  Drit- 
ten,  nämlich  gemeinsamen  Lieblingsschriftstellern  und  der  in  ihren 
Büchern  fcstgehaltenen  geistigen  Atmosphäre,  beruhte.  Diese  beiden 
verschiedenen  Männer  befanden  sich  also  zu  jenem  Zeitpunkt  in 
einer  weitgehend  gleichen  seelischen  Lage,  wenn  auch  bei  l)eidcn 
aus  gänzlich  verschicdetiem  Urgrund  stammend.  Es  ist  also  keines- 
wegs  ein  echtes  Ich-Du-Verhältnis,  das  im  andern  auch  dann  noch 
den  Freund  sieht,  wenn  dieser  sich  ändert  oder  anders  erscheint. 
Deshalb  mußten  sich  beide  bei  einer  späteren  Begegnung  notwendig 
entzweien.  Auch  ohne  die  höchst  zweifelhafte  Rolle,  die  Leuchsen- 
ring  in  Darmstadt  während  Herders  Abwesenheit  seiner  Braut  Karo- 
line  gegenüber  spielte,  hätte  cs  zwischen  den  beiden  zum  Bruch 
kommen  müssen,  da  Lcuchsenring  im  Freunde  stets  ein 
Idealbild  suchte  und  so  notgedrungen  mit  der  Realität  seiner 
Person,  die  dem  nicht  entsprechen  konnte,  iii  Konflikt  geriet. 

,,Er  hätte  in  Herders  ersten  Umarmungen  nicht  die 
Wärme  gefunden,  die  er  darin  gehofft  und  in  Leiden  so  sehr  an 
ihm  gesehen,  und  dies  mußte  ihn  natürliclierweise  zurückziehen, 
er  glaubt,  daß  sie  sich  beide  in  dem  Ideal,  das  sie  sich  von 
einander  gemacliL  ein  wenig  gein  t . . .“  ■’׳‘) 

bemerkt  er  nach  dem  ersten  Wiedersehen  zu  Karoline. 

Wie  alle  reinen  Acsthetiker  besaß  auch  Lcuchsenring  keine 
große  Menschenkenntnis  und  läßt  in  ,,seine  sozialen  Beziehungen  im- 

55)  Herder  an  Karoline  I.  S.  187  ff. 

56)  Herder  an  Karoline,  I.  S.  129. 

57)  Karoline  an  Herder,  I.  S.  171  ff. 
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fand  sclion  damals  alle  die  kränkliche  Empfindsamkeit  bei  ihm, 
die  ihn  jetzt  zu  einem  soldicn  Phantom  der  Menschheit 
macht . . . Nur  hatte  er  damals  noch  nichts  weniger  als  die 
intolerante,  unleidliche  Denkart,  die  jetzt  jeden,  der  nicht 
mit  jacolw  sahnäbelt,  verachtet,  und  in  meinen  Angen  ebensoviel 
Menschenhaß  haben  kann,  als  der  erbärmlichste  Verfolgimgs- 
geist.  Daß  ich  ihn  schon  damals  immer  für  krank,  nur  für  einen 
guten  Kranken  gehalten  habe,  wird  Merck  und . . auch  Sie 
wissen.  Er  erwartete  mich  und  machte  sich  ein  Empfindungs- 
bild  mit  lauter  Mißfarben  gemalt  von  mir;  davor  kann  icli  niclits 
Er  reisete  bei  die  Jacobis  und  überlud  sich  den  Magen  da  so 
sein•  an  Milchspeise,  daß  jeder  ihm  jetzt  ungelegen  ist,  der  sie 
nicht  aus  seinem  Munde  verschlucken  will,  davor  kann  ich  noch 
weniger.  Urlhcilen  Sie  selbst,  meine  Freundin,  ob  cs  die  Art 
ist,  jemandem  eine  Denkart  aufdringen  zu  wollen,  ohne  ihm 
En’thousiasmus  dazu  geben  zu  können.  Er  ist  so  voll  von  den 
1 lernst erhuis,  Jacobis  und  den  schönen  Magellonen,  die  Jacobis 
Schriften  gelesen,  daß  er  uns  von  allen  diesen  Leuten  nidit 
Züge  Gizählt,  um  auch  unsere  Empfindung  freiwillig  für  sie 
einzunelimeii,  sondern  er  zeigt  uns  immer  nur  seine  Empfüi- 
düngen  selbst,  Briefe  und  Bänder,  die  für  den,  der  die  Person 
gesehen,  schöne  Heiligthümer  segn  können,  aber  für  den  Unbe- 
kannten’ nichts  als  Briefe  und  Bänder  sind.  Und  nun  uiit  dieser 
Enlhousiasterei  so  viel  Nichtduldungsgeist  zu  verbinden,  und 
den  Groll  nachher  auf  alle  gesuchte  Weise,  nicht  zum  Ausdruck 
kommen  zu  lassen,  sondern  mit  einem  drückenden  Stillschwci- 
gen  alles  um  sich  niederzuschlagen  — o das  ist  immer  belci- 
digend  hart . . . Und  da  ich  ihm  insonderheit  von  Anfang  bis  zu 
Ende  genug  zuvorkommende  Gelegenheit  und  rechte  Bitten,  sich 
zu  erklären,  verlohren  — o,  so  ist  alles  vorbei  und  ich  lasse  ihn 
empfinden,  wie  er  will,  ihn  Briefe  sammeln  und  schöne  Aben- 
theuer  besuchen,  wie  er  will.  Er  in  Düsseldorf,  Florenz  und 
wo  weiß  ich,  bei  müßigen  Klosterjungfern  Amors  aus  Wachs  bos- 
siert  und  Briefgallerien;  idi  ein  ehrlicher  Mensch  in  Wcstphalcn, 
der  zuviel  von  den  Zwecken  der  Menschen  und  den  mancher- 
lei  Situationen  der  Bestimmung  durch  Erfahrung  belehrt  ist, 
als  daß  er  auf  empfindsame  Abentheuer  in  der  Welt  ausgehen 
und  hundert  Mädchen  und  Knabenmännerchen  und  lieben  Leu- 
teil  die  Hände  drücken  wollte.  Icli  habe  auch  unterwegs  Zeit 
gnug  gehabt,  mich  nach  seinem  Haß  meines  Charakters  zu 
prüfen  und  seine  Vorwürfe  zu  nützen  — ich  habe  mich  in  den 
meisten  Stücken  unschuldig  gefunden  und  will  in  den  andern 
besser  zu  werden  suclien.  Das  ist  alles.  Uebrigens  schlage  ich 
mir  sein  Bild  aus  der  Seele,  denn  er  hat  mir  durch  seinen 


Benehmen  fast  zum  Bruche  zwischen  den  Verlobten  , 

Das  merkwürdige  Verhältnis,  in  dem  die  drei  gestanden 
Uoiitot  «;rhließlich  nichts  anderes  als  den  Zusammenprall  eine 
m.ï  «״rS״kS  in  d.,.  F<3־sel״  der  Se״״me״l־lilät  u״d  J 

der  aufklärerLschen  Tradition  verankerten  Persönlichkeit  mit  j 

daraus  sioli  befreäenden,  schöpferischen  Natur.  Karohne  1st  nur  Mitt-  ■ן 
feHn  bzw  CSerin  Da  ^ade  für  diese  Auseinandersetzungen  | 
IrSem ״ ״n  Sn  so  oft  ־iU^te״  Briefwed, sei  eine  Fülle  von  ^ 

terial  qcqeben  ist  und  die  Bczieliungen  und  Pcrsonliclikeitcn  em  , 
mol  gmil  deutlich  werden,  soll  i,n  folgenden  etwas  misfiihrlichcr  ! 

''“״■■'DS"S'־S^che״V״r;״g  war  der  da״־- ■ ״',senri,^  der  h.  ; 
KaroUne  eine  dankbare  Zuhörerin  und  Verehrerin  fand,  wohl  auct 
die  innere  Fesügkeit  ibrer  Bindung  an  Herder 

gekränkt  fühlte  als  sie  ihn  bei  Herders  ^'^^'^^^"Vekrllfktet  ^p2^^ 
pnlhalt  allzusehr  vernachlässigte  und  er  nun  den  Gekrankten  spieiie. 

& veJda^rdamit  nicht  nur  Herder  und  Karoline  den 
kurzen  Boisa rnmenseins,  sondern  verstimmte  auch  dæ 
Freunde.  Als  Herder  höchst  unbefriedigt  abgerejst  war 
sich  wie  oben  zitiert,  nicht  nur  über  dessen  mangelnde 
die  ’er  zu  verspüren  geglaubt  hatte,  sondern  bemängelt  auch 3מ11ז^ ״ 
Benlhmën  Karoline  Sgenüb  und  glaubt  feststeUen  zu  müssen. 
dX  S me  in  seiner  Gelehrsamkeit  als  in  der  bmpfmdung 
?ebe־־  ^îio’״  vor  Erhalt  dieses  Briefes  schrieb  Herder  an  Ka- 

roline 

,Da  Leuchsenring  in  einem  so  sonderbaren  Ton  Q^wes^■ 
so  wollte  ich  gerne,  ich  weiß  nicht,  aus  welchem  Zweifel?  un- 
sern  Briefwechsel  mehr  sichern“. 

Kaum  aber  hat  er  Leuchsenrüigs  KriÜk  erfahren,  so  begnügt  er  sich 
Su,mhr  ״lit  der  Andeutung  unbestimmter  Zweifel  sondern  mmmt 
die  Gelegenheit  wahr,  Karoline  einmal  unmißverständlich  ^e1ne  Mei 
nunq  ülfer  ihren  Freund  zu  verstehen  zu  geben.  Da  «•Is  « 
sehr^  plastisches  Bild  Leuchsenrings  vermittelt,  sei  der  Brief 
im  Auszug  wiedergegeben  ®ף: 

Ich  bin  von  den  ersten  Zeiten  an  mit  iihm  so  wenig  zu- 
frieden  gewesen,  wie  er  mit  mir.  und  ich  bin  jetzt  zu  9«־ 
sammelt  als  daß  ich  über  sein  Urteil  nur  im  geringsten  betret^ 
wäre.  Ich  hatte  ihn  in  Holland  nur  sehr  kurz  aus  ^vvei  Tag^ 
gekannt,  und  ich  müßte  zuviel  von  meiner 
wenn  ich  künfüg  ihn  mehr  kennenzulemen  wünschte.  Ich 

62)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.  I.  S.  t78. 

63)  Herder  an  KaroUne.  a.a.O.  11.  i>■  ׳u. 
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digen ׳' י).  Es  ist  interessant,  daß  Herder  darauf  jedesmal,  nachdem 
er  seinem  ersten  yierger  in  irgendwelchen  bitteren  oder  ironischen 
Worten  über  den  ״Heidenbekehrer“  Luft  gemacht  hat,  wieder 
' eiiizulenken  versiiclit.  Man  hat  fast  den  Eindruck,  als  ob  er  Angst 
■(  liabe,  Karolinc  durch  allzu  schroffe  Kritik  an  ihrem  Freund  zu  ver- 
stimmen  und  dadurch  ihre  eventuelle  Neigung  zu  Leuclisenring  noch 
; zu  fördern.  Wendungen  wie  ״Uebrigens  bin  ich  ihm  recht  guL 
' und  aus  Selbstsucht  und  Rache  nie  einen  Augenblick  böse  gewe- 
sen“  ‘־‘■')  oder  ״. . . Sie  müssen  ihn  als  einen  alten,  wahrhaft  gegen 
Sic  redlichen  Freund  aus  ganzer  Seele  lieben.  Kein  Gedanke  an  mich 
muß  diese  Liebe  im  mindesten  vertnindern" ״י י)  u.  ä.  treten  fast  nach 
jedem  scharfen  Ausfall  Herders  auf  seinen  Rivalen  auf^  aber  die 
׳ Eindringlichkeit,  mit  der  er  Karolinc  warnt,  ,,sich  nicht  aus  ihrer 
Fassujig  setzen  zu  lassen“  י'),  klingt  wesentlich  echter. 

Ini  ״Fastnachtsspiel,  auch  wohl  zu  tragieren  nach  Ostern  vom 
Pater  Brey,  dem  falschen  Propheten“,  verspottet  Goethe  sehr  deutlich 
Leuchsenritigs  Verhältnis  zu  Karoline,  und  gibt  dem  Pater  am  Schluß 
eine  recht  derbe  Lektion.  Pater  Brey-Leuchsenring,  der  seinen  Nar- 
rennarnen  der  tlerderschen  Bezeichnung  ״Milch-  und  Käseseele  von 
St.  jacobi“ י י")  verdankte  — auch  vertrug  er  wegen  seines  kranken 
Magens  nur  leichte  Speisen  —,  erscheint  in  dem  Stück  als  der 
ewige  Besserwisser,  der  sich  in  alles  cinmischt  und  sich  auch  recht 
unmißverständlich  an  die  Frauen,  itisbesondere  die  von  ihrem  Balan- 
drino  (Herder)  getrennte  Leonore  (Karolinc)  heranmadit.  Daher  auch 
der  Untertitel  ״Zu  Lehr’,  Nutz  und  Kurzweil  gemeiner  Christenheit, 

■ insbesondere  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  zum  goldenen  Spiegel“.  Die 
Seelenfreundschaften,  die  der  Pfaffe  anknüpft,  sind  von  einer,  wenn 
auch  weichlich  verhüllten  Sinnlichkeit  durchzogen.  So  befremdend  es 
aber  zunächst  im  Anschluß  an  all  das  bisher  Gesagte  klingen  mag: 
in  Wahrheit  lagen  Lcuchsemings  Freundschaften  mit  Frauen  nie 
und  auch  hier  nicht,  verführerische  Absichten  zugrunde.  Dazu  war 
er  zu  wenig  aktiv,  zu  selir  gebunden  an  die  bürgerlich -moralischen 
Begriffe  seiner  Umgebung,  zu  wirklichkeitsfern  und  zu  erlebnisun- 
fähig.  Leuclisenring  suchte  die  ״schöne  Seele“  dieser  Frauen.  Von 
der  tiefen  Sinnerfülltheit  wahrer  Erotik  hatte  er  keine  Ahnung,  denn 
dazu  gehört  bedingungslose  Hingabe  an  das  Erlebnis,  die  den  vor- 
wiegend  kontemplativen  Naturen  aber  versagt  ist.  Goetlie  und  vor 
allem  Herder  mußte  er  allerdings  als  eine  Art  ״Libertin“  erscheinen, 

67)  Karoline  an  tlerder,  a.a.O.,  I.  S.  182  u.  S.  200. 

68)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.,  II.  S.  111. 

69)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.,  I.  S.  2^18. 

70)  Hcr<ler  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.,  I.  S.  3*11. 

71)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.,  II.  S.  69  ff. 

72)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.,  I,  S.  227. 
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empfindsamen,  Jacobischen  Menschenhaß  die  süßeste  roman- 
tischste  Zeit  geraubt,  die  ich  mir  so  lange  in  Straßburg  vor- 
spiegelte  und  nun  so  bitter  bedauere  . . . Verzeihen  Sic, . . . und 
lassen  Sie  sich  in  Ihrem  guten  Urtheile  von  ihm  durchaus  niclit 
irren.  Er  ist  IJir  wahrer  Freund,  und  ineints  so  gut  mit  Itinen, 
daß  ■ich  eben  das  Opfer  werde  . . .“ 

Es  kann  hier  nicht  unsere  Aufgabe  sein,  die  Auscinandersetzun- 
gen  im  einzelnen  weiterzu verfolgen.  Die  Debatte  hört  seit  jenem 
Aprilbesuch  Herders  in  Darmstadt  nicht  mehr  auf  und  durchzieht 
dauernd  den  Briefwechsel.  Immer  wieder  kommt  Herders  Mißmut 
und  geheime  Angst  zum  Ausdruck,  immer  wieder  verteidigt  Ka- 
roline  den  ״armen  kranken  Mann“  und  versucht,  Herder  zu  bewei- 
sen,  daß  seine  Ansicht  über  den  ״blassen  stummen  Menschen“ 
falsch  sei,  daß  sein  mehrfach  ausgesprochener  Verdacht,  er  möchte 
sich  unbemerkt  an  seiner  Stelle  in  Karolinens  Herz  einschleichen,  un- 
begründet  sei.  Doch  Karolinens  eigene  Aeußerungen  beweisen,  daß 
die  merkliche  Nervosität,  die  Herders  Briefe  aufweisen,  sobald  er 
Lcuchsenring  in  Darmstadt  weiß,  nicht  so  ganz  grundlos  war.  Außer- 
dem  mußte  Lcuchsenrings  überschwengliche  Schwärmerei,  sein 
selbstgefälliges  Schwelgen  in  Gefühlen  und  die  Undiddsamkcit,  mit 
der  er  verlangte,  daß  man  sich  seiner  Ansicht  der  Dinge  anschloB, 
gerade  einen  Herder  immer  erneut  verdrießen,  der  am  wenigsten 
geeignet  war,  sich  ״alles  nach  dem  Bilde  einer  gewissen  Kindheit- 
Kloster-  und  Schäfcrunschuld  zu  modeln“,  die  Leuchsenring  sich 
״selbst  an  den  Personen  zu  erdichten  scheint,  an  denen  er  sie  finden 
will“  ״^).  Aber  diese  ״Schleimartigsten  Verehrer“  Jacobis,  die  in 
״süßen  moralischen  Reimgebetlein,  aus  dem  Munde  schöner  Seelen 
gelernt“  ®^),  ihre  Weisheit  und  Moral  in  alle  Lande  tragen,  wären 
Herder  wohl  an  sich  mehr  oder  weniger  gleichgültig  gewesen,  hätten 
sie  nicht  dauernd  seine  eigene  Bahn  durchkreuzt.  Karoline,  diese 
aufnahmebereite,  aber  gänzlich  unselbständige  Natur,  unterlag  völlig 
dem  jeweiligen  Einfluß  ilirer  Umgebung.  Ist  Herder  bei  ihr,  oder 
hat  er  sie  durch  einen  Brief  überzeugt,  so  ist  sie  ganz  seiner  Mei- 
nung:  ״O  Gott,  ich  fühle,  was  Sie  sind  und  was  ich  bin,  Leuchsen- 
ring  mag  schwätzen,  was  er  will“  ״®),  aber  kaum  hat  dieser  sich 
wieder  gezeigt  und  stellt  die  Dinge  nun  von  seinem  Blickpunkt  aus 
dar,  so  schließt  sie  sich  wieder  ganz  seiner  Auffassung  an  und  ver- 
sucht  sein  Benelimen,  das  Herder  so  sehr  verletzte,  mit  seiner  schwa- 
dien  körperlichen  Verfassung,  seinem  guten,  aber  übereifrigen  Her- 
zen,  seiner  elirlichen,  freundschaftlichen  Liebe  für  sie  zu  cntschul- 

6׳l)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.  I.  S.  *ו!!. 

65)  Herder  an  Karoline,  a.a.O.  H.  S.  32't. 

66)  Karoline  an  Herder,  a.a.O.  I.  S.  199. 
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Herder  und  Karoline  waren,  bis  auf  wenige  Ausnah  nietage, 
während  ilircr  Brautzeit  stets  getrennt,  erst  durch  diese  fast  drei- 
jährige  Korrespondenz  haben  sie  sich  so  eigentlich  kennen  gelernt  ”). 

״Es  ist  garstig,  wenn  man  in  der  Weite  und  tiefsten 
Ferne  so  viele  Scliatten  und  Gespenster  laufen  sieht,  nach  denen 
man  nicht  anders,  als  wie  ein  Kind  die  Anne  ausstrecken 
kann,  um  zu  finden,  daß  sie  zu  weit  weg  sind.  Dann  gelits  dem 
Geist  so,  wie  dem  Herzen:  wenn  es  sich  entfeint  fühlt  und  auch 
nur  leere  Arme  nach  seiner  Freundin  ausstreckt,  um  einen 
Schatten  zu  umarmen!  — Doch  diese  letzten  Täuschungen 
sind,  so  sehr  sie  Täuschungen  und  Träume  sind,  doch  an- 
genehm  und  tröstend  . . 

schreibt  Herder  aus  Straßburg.  ln  der  Feststellung,  daß  diese  Tren- 
nung  hotz  aller  Schmerzlichkeit  ״angenehm  und  tröstend“  ist,  klingt 
schon  die  wenig  später  ausgesprochene  Erkenntnis  eines  Charakteri- 
stikums  empfindsame!•  Liebe  an: 

״Abwesenheit  läutert  und  fügt  wohl  mehr  zusammen,  we- 
nigstens  in  andern!  Sinne,  als  die  leidige  liebe  Gewohnheit  und 
das  ist  für  mich  der  bündigste  Beweis  vom  Immaterialismus  un- 
serer  Seele  und  der  feinsten  Nerven  des  Herzens“  ’9). 

Die  empfindsame  Liebe  braucht  das  Hemmnis 
der  Trennung,  um  sich  ganz  entfalten  zu  können. 
Nur  in  der  Selmsucht  nach  dem  geliebten  Wesen  fühlt  sich  der 
Sentimentale  so  ganz  wohl,  denn  sobald  der  herbeigewünschtc,  ge- 
liebte  Mensch  da  ist,  wird  er  notwendigerweise  aus  seiner  passiven 
Haltung  gedrängt  und  gezwungen,  irgendwie  aktiv  Stellung  zu  neh- 
men.  Dieser  sehnsüchtigen  Haltung  entstammt  die  Neigung  zur  lite- 
!arischen  Darstellung  unbestimmter  Liebessehnsucht  und  die  Träume 
von  einer  zukünftigen  Geliebten  8״).  Alle  in  der  Realität  auftauchen- 
den  Hindernisse  werden  überbewertet,  da  man  ihnen  ja  mit  völlig 
unzulänglichen  Ueberwindungsmaßnahmen  entgegentrat.  Es  ist  daher 
nicht  allein  auf  Leuchsenrings  Verhalten  zurückzuführen,  wenn  bei 
Herders  kurzen!  Aufenthalt  in  Darmstadt  in!  April  1771  eine  dau- 
ernde  Mißstimmung  zwischen  den  Verlobten  herrschte.  Denn  nicht 
nur  Leiichsenring  hatte  in  Herder  das  Ideal,  das  er  zu  finden  ge- 
hofft,  nicht  gefunden,  sondern  auch  das,  durch  die  lange  Trennung 
in  unnatürlicher  Hochspannung  gehaltene  Gefühl  der  beiden  Lie- 

77)  ״Die  2 Jahre  Liebe  war  tloch  immer  die  Probe  Zeit  für  den  er- 
sten,  starken,  plötzlichen  Eindruck,  da  ich  mich  für  Dich  gebohren 
fühlte  — " Karoline  an  Herder,  11.  S.  307. 

78)  Herder  an  Karoline,  I.  S.  115. 

79)  Herder  an  Merck,  Wagner  II.  S.  36. 

80)  vgl.  etwa  Millers  ״Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Zärtlichkeit“. 
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sie  waren  viel  zu  persönlich  beteiligt,  um  die  wahren  Hintergründe  | 
erkennen  zu  können.  Daß  sie  sich  irrten,  wird  die  später  folgende  | 
Analyse  dieses  Verführertyps  noch  zu  verdeutlichen  (s.  u.  S.  38).  | 

In  Herders  und  Karolinens  nun  schon  so  oft  zitiertetn  Brief-  1 
Wechsel  ist  uns  u.  a.  ein  historisches  Dokument  dessen  gegeben,  was  i 
wir  sonst  nur  literarisch  abgcwandelt  und  daher  schwer  faßbar  im  | 
charakteristischer!  Briefroman  der  empfürdsamen  Zeit  finden,  näm-  J 
lieh  eine  echte  Liebesbeziehung,  deren  Träger  dau-  • 
ernd  versuchen,  diese  in  das  Bereich  freundschaft-  ן 
liehen  Verkehrs  u m z u b i e g e n.  Daß  eine  echte  erotische  Be-  ! 
Ziehung  zugrunde  liegt,  macht  jede  Seite  des  Briefwechsels  fühlbar.  j 

״. . . lassen  Sie  mich  auf  die  bittere  Abschiedsstunde  zu-  | 
rückgehen;  dort  an  Ihrem  Bette,  wo  Sie  vielleicht  zuweilen  | 
an  mich  gedacht  und  geträumt  haben,  haben  Sie  mich  verlassen,  ^ 
dachten  Sie  nicht,  daß  ich  mich  dahin  legen  werde,  wo  Sic  •] 
gelegen?  ja,  ich  thats,  und  wie  alle  Tränen  verweint  waren,  da  j 
fühlte  lieh,  (o  lassen  Sie  mir  hier  ein  wenig  Sinnlichkeit!)  wie  ^ 
süße  der  Ort,  wo  Sie  geschlafen  . . .“  ■^3);  j 

was  wiird  aus  mir  werden,  wenn  ich  einmal  bey  Dir 

sein  werde,  auf  Deinem  Schoß,  an  Deiner  Engels-Brust...“^') 

״. . . ich  küsse  Deine  gute  Hand,  Herz,  Brust  und 
Lippe  . . .“ (^ י 

״. . . Ich  umarme  Dich  mit  dem  innigsten  Kuß  auf  Dein 
Herz  . . .“ ףי ־. 

Solche  und  ähnliche  Ausbrüche  unvcrhülltcr  Sinnlichkeit  durch-  , 
ziehen  die  ganze  Konespondenz.  Sic  sind  hier  angeführt,  um  zu  zci-  , 
gen,  daß  sich  diese  Briefe  in  ihrer  Grundstimmung  durchaus  nicht  י 
von  irgendwelchen  anderen  Liebesbriefen  unterscheiden.  Erst  auf  . 
Grund  dieser  Feststellung  wird  die  Umdeutung  verständlich,  die  ^ 
trotzdem  von  den  beiden  Liebenden  vollzogen  wird  und  die  eben  . 
gerade  für  die  empfindsame  Liebe  so  charakteristisch  ist.  Man  wollte  | 
aus  später  zu  untersuchenden  Gründen  diese  erotische  Grundstim-  . 
mung  nicht  wahr  haben  und  bemüht  sich  daher  dauernd,  sie  um- 
zudeuten  und  zurückzudrängen,  wobei  allerdings  meist  der  gegen- 
teilige  Erfolg  erzielt  wm-de:  die  unterdrückten  Gefühle  wuchsen  an, 
statt  zu  vercbl>cn. 

73)  Karoline  an  Herder,  1.  S.  171. 

7*1)  Karoline  an  Herder,  11.  S.  233. 

75)  Herder  an  Karoline.  1.  S.  2d0. 

76)  Herder  an  Karoline,  II.  S.  266. 
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lichen  Verbindung  mit  seiner  angebeteten  Sophie  nicht  das  mindeste 
im  Wege  steht,  diesen  Schritt  einfach  nicht  vollzieht,  bis  ihm  sein 
ziemlich  unmotivierter,  plötzliclier  Tod  die  Entscheidung  dieser  Frage 
überhaupt  erspart.  Die  Beispiele,  die  sich  beliebig  vermehren 
liehen,  ergel)en  stets  das  gleidie  Bild:  Flucht  vor  dy 
Entscheidung.  Dieses  Hinauszögern  bedeutet  aber  im  Grunde 
nichts  anderes  als  eine  unendliciie  Schwachheit  dem  eigenen  Ich  gegen- 
über.  Auch  Werther  kann  im  entscheidenden  Moment  die  Trennung 
nicht  vollziehen;  sie  alle  lassen  sich  treiben,  ergeben  sich  in  völliger 
Passivität  ihrem  Gefühl  und  lehnen  damit  letztlich  auch  jede  Verant- 
Wortung  für  ihr  äußeres  Schicksal  ab.  Zweifellos  sind  diese  weich- 
liehen,  weibischen  Züge  in  der  empfindsamen  Seelenhaltung  mitbe- 
dingt  durch  den,  infolge  der  aufklärerischen  Bestrebungen  ermög- 
lichten  und  ständig  waclisenden  Anteil  des  weibliclien  Elementes  am 
kulturellen  und  geistigen  Leben  jener  Zeit. 

Die  hervorragende  Stellung,  die  die  Frau  in  der  Romantik  ein- 
nimmt,  die  eine  völlig  neue  Bewertung  ihres  Innenlebens  voraus- 
setzte,’  ist  hier  schon  in  ihren  Anfängen  sichtbar.  Die  weit- 
gehende  Uebernahme  der  gesellschaftlichen  Füh- 
rung  durch  die  Frauen,  nicht  nur  in  diesem  Darmstädter 
Zirkel  sondern  auch  im  sonstigen  kulturellen  Leben,  eröffnete  ihrer 
GcLslicjkeil  ein  breiteres  und  meist  neues  Wirkungsfeld.  Auch  rem 
äußerlich  treten  sie  stärker  hervor.  Eine  Reihe  bedeutender,  z.  T. 
auch  schöpferischer  Frauen,  wie  Sophie  von  La  Roche,  Julie  von 
Bondeli,  Alberline  von  Grün,  die  Darmstädterinnen  u.a.m.  werden 
Mittelpunkte  schöngeistig  interessierter  Kreise,  genau  wie  später  die 
bcrülmiten  Frauen  der  Roiiiantik. 

Auch  die  Aufklärung  faßte  die  Liebe  — soweit  es  sich  nicht  um 
bloßen  Sinnengenuß  handelte  — und  auch  die  Ehe  vorwiegend  als 
Seelenfreimdschaft  auf.  Jedoch  liegt  dieser  Auffassung,  im  Gegen- 
salz  zu  der  empfindsamen,  noch  häufig  eine  gewisse  verkennende 
Geringschätzung  des  Liebesgefühls  zugrunde.  Wenn  die  E m p - 
f i n d s a m k e i t die  Lie  be  und  weitgehend  auch  die 
Ehe  zur  Freundschaft  umzubiegen  versucht,  so  ge- 
rade  aus  einer  wesentlichen  Erkenntnis  des  wahren  Liebesgefühls, 
dessen  elementare  Macht  sie  fürchtete,  da  sie  sich  ihr  nicht  ge- 
wachsen  fühlte.  So  nur  wird  es  möglich,  daß  etwa  Makanzics  ,,Man 
of  feeling“  (1771)  aus  enttäuschter  triebe  krank  wird  und  aus  Freude 
vor  erwiderter  Liebe  stirbt. 

Das  oben  geschilderte  Verhalten  der  Empfindsamen  zur  so- 
zialen  Welt  (s.  o.  S.  13־  ff.)  findet  seine  vollkommene  Entspre- 
chimg  in  ihrem  Verhalten  zu  den  clementmen  Leidenschaften  und 
Kräften  der  Seele.  Auch  hier  sind  Ursache  und  Wirkung  schwer  zu 
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benden  sank,  als  der  Widerstand  in  Wegfall  kam.  auf  eine  normale 
Höhe  zurück  und  so  mußten  sie  sich  zunächst  kalt,  oder  zumindesten 
enttäuscht  gegenüberstehen. 

״Befrachten  Sie  doch  selbst,  wie  eitel  alle  Erwartungen 
sind,  wenn  man  mit  zu  starker  ־['heihiehmimg  auf  sie  rechnet. 
Was  hatte  ich  mir,  was  wir  also  Uns,  tneinc  ganze  Leiden^ 
zeit  in  Straßburg  über,  für  Gedanken  und  Bilder  gemacht,  wie 
meine  Zeit  in  Darmstadt  hingclebt  werden  sollte,  und  wie  ist 
sies  ? Wie  freuten  wir  uns  aufs  Wiedersehen,  und  bildeten  uns 
ein,  uns  einander  schon  zu  kennen,  daß  wh־  auf  diese  si- 
cherc  Vorschüsse  rechnen  könnten;  und  nun  sagen  Sie,  ist  in 
der  Welt,  liebste  Freundin,  eine  gezwungnere,  verschloßnere, 
Herzenverstummte  Freundegesellschaft  gewesen,  als  die  uns- 
rige  _ . . . _ ü selicn  Sie,  mein  liebes  Mädchen,  wieviel  man 
verliert,  wenn  man  so  sicher  rechnet“  ^י). 

So  schreibt  Herder  unmittelbar  nach  seiner  Abreise  und  als 
Folge  der  Ueberbewertung  dieser  Enttäuschung  befällt  nhn  die 
Angst  vor  der  halb  und  halb  schon  versprochenen  dauernden  Bin- 
dung: 

״Liebste  Freundin,  wie  tausendmal  empfindlicher  muß  cs 
seun,  *wenn  eben  dergleichen  Irrlhümer,  da  man  sich  zu  kennen 
glaubte,  zusammenkommt,  sieht  und  nicht  kennet,  in  irgend  einer 
Bezieliung  des  Lebens  statt  haben,  die  nicht  so  leicht  zu  trennen 
ist,  als  der  Zirkel  in  Darmstadt?  — " 

Und  in  dieser  Angst  vor  der  Lebensrealität,  die  ja  unbedingt 
Reibungen  mit  sieb  bringen  muß,  flieht  er  zurück  in  die  Unverbind- 
lichkeit  der  Freundschaft: 

״Aber  sehen  Sic,  freundschaftliche,  edle  Seele,  wie  si- 
eher  und  untrüglich  die  schönere  Art  von  Thciinchmung  und  Um- 
gang  ist,  die  wir  Uns  so  heilig  versprochen:  die  Nahcit  und 
Freundschaft  imsercr  Geister  und  Herzen  I“ 

Dieser  eine  Brief  offenbart  uns  also  ganz  deutlich  diesen  einen 
typischen  Zug,  der  uns  in  allen  literarischen  und  poetischen  Schilde- 
rungen  empfindsamer  Liebesverhältnisse  begegnet.  Sei  cs  Lord  Sey- 
mour.  der,  obgleich  völlig  überzeugt  von  Sophie  von  Sternheims 
Tugend,  diese,  infolge  einer  inneren  Angst  vor  schneller  Entschei- 
dung,  erst  nochmals  prüfen  will  und  so  unfreiwillig  die  lange  Kette 
von  Leiden  und  Hindernissen  eröffnet,  welche  die  Sternheim  zu  bc- 
stehen  hat,  ehe  sie  zu  ihm  zurückfindet,  sei  es  Millers  Wilhelm  im 
,,Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Zärtlichkeit  , der,  trotzdem  einer  ehe- 

81)  Herder  an  Karollne,  1.  S.  167. 
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qeii,  (lie  iliif  eigcnlliclie  Tugend  austnachen.  So  spekuliert  Derby 
aiuf  Sophiens  empfindsame  Natur,  wenn  er  sich  als  schmachtender 
Liebhaber  oder  großmütiger  anonymer  Wohltäter  gibt  und  zwei 
ganz  analoge  Szenen  finden  sich  im  wohldurchdachten  Eroberungs- 
plan  des  Vicomte  de  Valmont  in  Laclos’  Roman.  Zweifellos  entspricht 
dieser  literarische  Typ  des  Libertins,  den  wir  schon  bei  Des  Challes 
im  17.  Jahrhundert  vorgebildet  finden  und  der  dann  in  unzähligen 
äußeren  Abwandlungen,  aber  immer  mit  dieser  Grundhaltung  im 
18.  jahrhundert  erscheint,  einem  wirklichen  Menschentyp  des  aus- 
gehenden  Barockzeilalters,  der,  wenn  auch  nicht  so  einseitig  111  der 
Zielsetzung,  in  der  Grundhaltung  diesem  literarischen  Abbild  ent- 
sprach.  Es  ist  der  intelligente,  pessimistische,  unabhängige  V\/eltmann, 
der  sich  an  das  ״Oraculo  manual  y aite  de  prudentia‘‘  (1653)  des 
Balthasar  Gratian  und  an  dessen  Nachfolger  hielt  und  jene,  für  das 
ausgeliende  17.  und  beginnende  18.  jahrhundert  so  bedeutsame 
,,Klugheitsmorar‘  vertrat. 

Ein  solch  skrupelloser  Verführer  wäre  im  Zirkel  der  Darm- 
Städter  unmöglich.  Bei  ihnen  reüssiert  der  schwache  Liebhaber 
Leuchsenring,  der  sich  nicht  rational-bewußt  schwach  stellt,  um  zu 
gefallen  sondern  der  tatsächlich  schwach  ist.  Das  allerdings  weiß 
er  und  weiß  auch,  daß  ihm  die  Zur-Schaustellung  dieser  Tatsactic 
zu  seinen  empfindsamen  Erfolgen  verhilft,  aber  er  täuscht  nichts  vor, 
sondern  inszeniert  nur  sich  selbst  und  das  ist  der  grundlegende  Un- 

terschied.  ״ ^ . 

Freundschaft,  beruhend  auf  dem  Bestreben  ge- 
genseitigen  Verstehens,  F ör  der  ns  und  Hel  fens,  wie 
es  uns  am  selbstverständlichsten  erscheint,  finden  wir  im  Darm- 
Städter  Freundeskreise  natürlich  auch,  z.  B.  zwischen  Goethe,  Herder 
und  Merck.  Bezeichnenderweise  machen  diese  Freunde  keinerlei 
Aufhebens  von  ihren  Beziehungen  als  solchen,  ihnen  war  nicht  die 
Form,  sondern  der  Gehalt  wichtig  und  wenn  gelegentlich  doch  eine 
überschwengliche  Freundschaftsbeteuerung  zwischen  ihnen  gewecli- 
seil  wird,  so  ist  es  mehr  Zugeständnis  an  den  allgemeinen  lauten 
Gefühlsüberscliwaug  der  Zeit,  als  innerstes  Bedürfnis.  Dfc  in  vieler 
Hinsiclit  so  bedeutsamen  Beziehungen  zwischen  (joethe,  Herder  und 
Merck  sind  schon  so  oft  untersucht  und  dargelegt  worden,  daß  im 
Rahmen  dieser  Arbeit  ein  nochmaliges  näheres  Eingehen  darauf 
sich  erübrigt,  insbesondere  auch,  da  sic  jeder  echt  empfindsamen 
Note  entbehren,  im  Gegenteil  gerade  im  besten  Sinn  des  Wortes 
zweck-  und  zielstrebig  sind. 

Denn  dies  wurde  ja  gerade  als  Charakteristikum  der  empfind- 
Samen  Freundschaft  erkannt,  daß  sie  vcrpflichtungslos  irgendwie  im 
leeren  Raum  schwebt  und  daß  sic  nicht  eine,  nur  zwischen  ganz 
bestimmten  Individualitäten  mögliche  Bindung  darslcllt,  sondern  daß 
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unterscheiden.  Da  aber  die  großen  seelischen  Erlebnisse,  wie  Tod, 
Liebe  usw.  für  alle  Generationen  stets  die  gleichen  bleiben,  so  liegt 
der  Schluß  nahe,  daß  die  aus  einer  Phantasicwelt  abgeleitete  Stcl- 
lungnahme  der  Empfindsamen  auch  diesen  seelischen  Realitäten 
nicht  gerecht  werden  konnte.  Diese  weltfremden,  zarten  Menschen 
ertrugen  weder  übermäßige  Freude  noch  übermäßiges  Leid  und  sind 
daher  ständig  bemüht,  diese  stai  ken  Empfindungen  ihrer  unerbittlichen 
Eindeutigkeit  zu  berauben.  Selbst  Rousseau  bewertet  den  Genuß  der 
Liebe  in  der  Phantasie  wesentlich  höher  als  in  der  Wirklichkeit ףי י. 
Dabei  liegt  allerdings  auch  die  Anschauung  zugrunde,  daß  Liebe 
durch  den  Genuß  erkaltet,  daß  man  also,  um  sie  als  solche  zu  er- 
halten,  auf  diesen  verzichten  müsse.  Das  ist  aber  nur  die  nachträg- 
liehe  Rechtfertigung  eines  bereits  geschaffenen  Zustandes.  Je  mehr 
man  von  der  Liebe  sprach,  um  so  weniger  erlebte  man  sic  und  je 
mehr  man  sie  wirklich  in  Freundschaft  umzubiegen  versuchte,  um  so 
weniger  verstand  man  sie.  Gerade  Goethes  ״Werther"  versimi- 
bildlicht  die  Unmöglichkeit  einer  bloßen  Freundschaft  zwischen  Lie- 
benderi ף־י י.  Bestände  diese  Möglichkeit  der  Umsetzung  von  Liebe 
in  Freundschaft,  so  wäre  der  ganze  Wertherkonflikt  sinnlos.  Der 
Glaube  an  eine  Meisterung  der  Liebe  durch  Umwertung  verrät  die 
teilweise  noch  recht  enge  Verbindung  zwischen  Aufklärung  und 
Sentimentalität,  denn  eine  solche  Liebesauffassung  erkannte  Liebe 
nicht  als  ein  schlechthin  Seiendes,  sondern  als  ein  willcnsrnäßig  Be- 
cinflußbares,  evtl,  sogar  bewußt  zu  Erzeugendes,  wie  etwa  das 
ästhetische  Wohlgcfühl  beim  Anblick  eines  Kunstwerkes,  mit  dem  sie 
auch  mehrfach  verglichen  wird. 

Dev  Begriff  des  ״Libertins"  gibt  uns  liier  wertvolle  Auf- 
schliLsse.  ln  Laclos’  ftoman  ״Liaisons  dangereuses"  etwa,  sind  die 
Gedankengängc  durchaus  rationalistisch;  empfindsam  ist  jedoch  die 
Methode,  mit  der  dieser  aufkläierisch-souverain  über  der  Liebe,  bzw. 
dem,  was  er  als  solcfie  bezeichnet,  stehende  Verführer  sein  Opfer 
fängt.  Der  echt  aufklärerische  Libertin  geht  von  der  Idee  aus,  daß 
Liebe  etwas  zu  Erzeugendes,  willkürlich  zu  Entflammendes  ist, 
er  wcctiselt  lediglich  je  nach  der  Art  seines  Objekts,  die  Mittel.  Vor- 
aussetzimg  ist,  daß  er  über  ein  hervorragendes  psychologisclies  Ein- 
fülilungsvermögen  verfügt.  Auf  Grund  genauer  Beobachtung  seines 
Opfers  macht  er  sich  einen  bis  in  die  kleinste  Einzelheit  im  Voraus 
festgelegten  Erobcrungsplan.  1st  das  zu  erobernde  Mädchen  zufällig 
eine  empfindsame  Natur,  und  dies  ist  meist  der  Fall,  denn  gerade 
diese  waren  unschuldig  und  atinungslos,  wie  der  Verführer  sic 
brauchte,  so  werden  sie  mit  eben  den  sentimentalen  Mitteln  bezwun- 

82)  vql.  Kluckhohn,  S.  96  f. 

83)  vgl.  Kluckhohn,  S.  191. 
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jctiigen  verachten  den  Brief,  ״dereת  Leben  in  Hingabe  an  die  Welt 
und  Tat  sich  verzehrt“.  Die  passiven  Empfindsamen  aber,  denen  das 
Leben  keine  eigentliche  Möglichkeit  gibt,  ihren  Gehalt  auszudrücken, 
ergreifen  mit  Vorliebe  den  Brief,  der  ihnen  zum  ״ephemären,  ver- 
fließenden  Gestaltwerden  eines  Seelischen"  die  Möglichkeit  gibt. 
Denn  der  empfindsame  Schreiber  verfaßt  seine  Briefe  ebensosehr  um 
seiner  selbst,  als  um  des  Empfängers  willen.  Deshalb  sind  viele  jener 
Briefwechsel,  trotz  ihres  persönlichen  Gefühlsgehaltes,  so  unperson- 
lieh  und  es  ist  durchaus  keine  Indiskretion,  wenn  man,  wie  Goethe 
cs  z.  B.  von  Lcuchsenring  berichtet,  diese  Briefe  unbeteiligten  Drit- 
len  zur  Kenntnis  gab: 

״Er  (Lcuchsenring)  führte  mehrere  Schatullen  bei  sich, 
welche  den  vertrauten  Briefwechsel  mit  mehrern  Freunden  ent- 
hielten:  denn  cs  war  überhaupt  eine  so  allgemeine  Offenheit  un- 
ter  den  Menschen,  daß  man  mit  keinem  einzelnen  sprechen  oder 
an  ihn  schreiben  konnte,  ohne  es  zugleich  an  mehrere  gerichtet 
zu  befrachten.  Man  spähte  sein  eignes  Herz  aus  und  das 
Herz  der  andern  . . . Solche  Korrespondenzen,  besonders  mit  be- 
deutenden  Personen,  wurden  sorgfältig  gesammelt  und  alsdann 
bei  freundschaftlichen  Zusammenkünften  auszugsweise  vorge- 
lesen  . . .“ 

Ebensowenig  wie  cs  bei  der  empfindsamen  Freundschaft  auf 
die  Verbiiidung  eines  beistimmten  Ich  mit  einem  bestimmten  Du  an- 
komtnt,  und  die  Form  dieser  Freundschaften  die  universale,  öffent- 
liehe  Gesellschaft  ist,  so  sind  auch  die  Briefe  sehr  oft  an  den  Freund 
als  solchen  gerichtet  und  können  daher  voii  jedem  Dritten,  wenn 
er  mir  über  ein  empfängliches  Herz  verfügt,  verstanden  und  ge- 
nossGii  werden.  Deshalb  interessierte  auch  ein  solcher  Briefwechsel 
zwischen  zwei  an  sich  unbekannten  Personen  allgemein.  Man  er- 
warlete  garnichts  persönliches,  sondern  einen  ,,Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Zärtlichkeit“,  oder  ״Lettres  de  deux  Amants,  habitants 
d'mie  petite  ville  au  pied  des  Alpes“,  wie  denn  auch  die  Titel  oder 
Untertitel,  dieser  unzähligen  Briefromane,  die  sich  alle  als 
echte  Briefwechsel  ausgaben,  lauten.  Diese  vorgebliche  Echtheit  all 
dieser  Romane  in  Briefform  wäre  ja  sinnlos  und  unverständlich,  hät- 
te  man  nicht  damit  dem  Leser  das  Buch  noch  interessanter  ge- 
macht.  Daß  die  Briefform  überhaupt  schlechthin  die  Form  des 
empfindsamen  Romanes  werden  konnte,  hat  zwei  Gründe.  Der  durch 
die  Aufklärung  kritisch  geschärfte  Blick  dieser  ,Generation  ver- 
langte  vom  Dichter  Wahrheit  oder  zmnindestens  Wahrscheinlich- 
keit  des  Dargestellten.  Ein  Briefwechsel,  in  dessen  Einleitung  der  Au- 

87)  Diciituiiy  und  Wahrheit,  12.  Buch.  Band  26,  S.  116. 
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die  Idee  dieser  Bindung  lange  vor  den  sie  tragenden  Einzelwesen 
da  ist®^.  Noch  sind  die  menschlichen  Beziehungen  eingebettet  in 
die  allgemeine  Geselligkeit  «ף  und  deshalb  ist  der  e rn  p f i n d s a m e 
Freundschaftskult  trotz  allen  Gefühlsüberschwan- 
ges  im  letzten  unpersönlich,  ebenso  wie  der  ihm  nahe  ver- 
wandte  Briefkult,  der  dem  Hang  der  Empfindsamen,  ihr  eignes  Ich 
hemmungslos  ausströmen  zu  lassen,  fast  noch  mehr  entgegenkommt. 

Eine  Zeit,  die  Schrifttum  und  Leben  noch  als  Einheit  empfand, 
die  deshalb  der  in-  und  ausländischen  Literatur  — cs  sei  nur  an  die 
englische  erinnert  — noch  einen  sehr  wesentlichen  Einfluß  auf  ihren 
Lebensstil  und  ihre  Geistcshaltung  gestattete,  mußte  auch  dem  viel- 
seitigen  und  vieldeutigen  Ausdruckselemcnt  des  Briefes 
eine  besonders  zentrale  Stellung  einräumen.  ״Es  ist  die  Eigentümlich- 
keit  des  Briefes  als  einer  Form  der  Seele,  daß  er  eine  offene  Form 
darstellt.  Er  ermangelt  der  postulierenden  Strenge  und  Unerbittlich- 
keit  ästhetischer  Normen  und  ist  doch  auch  aus  dem  Leben  heraus- 
gehoben.  Er  bewegt  sich  zwischen  der  objektiven  Vollendung  eines 
Gedichtes  und  dem  unerlösten  Strömen  des  Lebens.  Der  Gclialt  der 
Seele...  konstituiert  im  Brief  die  Form  und  ist  zugleich  der  Inhalt. 
Der  Brief  ist  die  Brücke  über  den  leeren  Raum,  er  überwindet  die 
Ferne  und  schafft  eine  Nähe  durch  die  Intensität  der  seelischen 
Dgnamik.  Denn  er  strömt  die  Persönlichkeit  des  Schreibenden  zu- 
gleich  aus,  um  den  Empfänger  an  sich  heran  zu  ziehen  Es  herrscht 
eine  doppelte  Bewegung  in  ihm:  Hingabe  und  Entäußerung  auf  der 
einen  Seite  und  Behauptung  und  Gestaltung  auf  der  andern  Seile. 
Keine  Form  ist  so  sehr  Symbol  des  hoffnungslosen  Kampfes  von 
Seele  und  Leben,  wie  der  Brief.  Es  ist  das  Zeitloswerden  der  Seele 
in  der  Zeit,  das  Objektivwerden  einer  subjektiven  Foiuti . . . So  bleibt 
die  Form  des  Briefes  immer  gleitend  und  bewegt.  Es  ist  eine  nnauf- 
lösliche  Paradoxie,  die  Seele  herauszulösen  aus  dem  verfließenden 
Leben  utid  sie  doch  nicht  in  eine  objektive  Form  zu  gießen. 
Es  ist  der  immer  neu  unternomiiiene  Versuch,  die  Seele  rein  als 
Seele  zu  gestalten.  Und  diese  Aufgabe  ist  als  solche  nie  realisierbar. 
Aber  gerade  darum  reizt  sic  secleiihaftc  und  l>GwcglG  Menschen  im- 
mer  wieder,  in  Briefen  sich  ganz  geben  zu  wollen.“«״)  Alle  die- 

״ nicht  genug  für  diese  Rokokomenschen,  die  Freund- 

Schaft  als  Gesinnung  zu  besitzGii,  (he  alle  Inhalte  des  i.ebens  reich  und 
schön  macht;  das  wichlitisle  für  sie  ist,  sic  abfielöst  von  allciji  Inhaltlichen 
zu  gcrneBen.  Nur  dadurcli  wird  das  Errichten  von  Frenndscliaflslcnipeln 
sinnvol!,  daß  man  die  reine  Form  verehrt,  daß  sie  frei  von  dem  Freunde 
er  ebt  und  geschmeckt  wird  und  in  demselben  Sinn  ist  der  Freund  ästheti- 
sches  Objekt,  um  in  eine  Frühlingslandsdiaft  hineinstilisierl  zu  werden." 
Salomon,  S.  70. 

85)  Vgl.  Salomon.  S.  43. 

86)  vgl.  Salomon,  S.  64  ff. 
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Psljcliologie  lierleitctc,  nämlich  aus  der,  bei  Anton  Reiser  allerdings 
bis  ins  Krankhafte  gesteigerten  Selbstbeobachtung  und  Selbstanalyse. 
Und  dies  wiederum  war  eine  Folge  der  schon  oben  erwähnten  pie- 
tisfischen  Schau  nach  innen.  Die  pietistisch  eingezogene  Blickrichtung 
zum  Zweck  religiöser  Sammlung,  war  zum  Selbstzweck  geworden, 
beim  Horchen  auf  Gott  hörte  man  auf  sich  selbst  und  dieses  Ich  be- 
gann  mehr  und  mehr  zu  interessieren.  Das  reiche  seelische  Material, 
das  eine  das  Gefühl  so  kultivierende  Generation  dem  nach  innen 
gerichteten  Blick  daibot,  und  die  für  diese  Gemüter  schreckliche 
Härle  der  Außenwelt  begünstigte  in  hohem  Maße  die  Entwertung  der 
äußeren  Lebensvorgänge  zugunsten  des  seelischen  Erlebens  und 
führte  schließlich  in  seinen  extremsten  Auswirkungen  zu  einer  Er- 
scheiuung  wie  Karl  Philipp  Moritz,  dessen  Roman  ,,Anton  Reiser“ 
ja  weitgehend  aiilobiograplüsch  zu  werten  ist. 

Diese  Menschen  machten  aber  nicht  halt  beim  Auskosten 
eigener  Schwäche  utid  eigener  Krankhaftigkeit.  ״Die  arme  Roussillon, 
die  lange,  lange  Märtyrerin  dieses  Lebens"  ®ף,  war  geradezu  präde- 
slinierl  das  Objekt  des  sciilimentalen  Mitleids  für  alles  Kranke  und 
Schwache  zu  werden.  Ihr  Tod  machte  den  Darmstädtern  plötzlich 
die  Unerbittlichkeit  des  Schicksals  fühlbar,  der  man  sich  nicht  mehr 
durcli  irgendwelche  Umdeutung  des  realen  Geschehens  entziehen 
konnte.  Vor  der  Strenge  und  Unerweichlichkeit  des 
Tories  zerfiel  das  kunstvolle  Gebäude,  in  das  die 
Empfindsamen  sich  zurückgezogen  hatten. 

״unsere  Urania  ist  todt.  Lila  hat  vor  ihrem  Bett  gekniet 
und  wollte  nicht  glauben,  daß  sic  sterben  konnte,  sie  hatte  keine 
Schmerzen  mehr,  ihr  Herz  hörte  auf  zu  schlagen,  ohne  daß 
mans  wußte  — ich  habe  sic  nicht  mehr  gesehen.  Wie  tröstend 
ist  da  das  Wiedersehen  im  Himmel  — “ *״י) 

schreibt  Karoline  im  April  1773  und  dieselbe  Gcfühlslagc  schwingt 
in  Luise  von  Zieglers  Brief  an  Merck  im  September  des  gleichen 
Jahres: 

״Notre  chère  Uranie! . . . Mais  elle  est  bien  heureuse. 
Quelle  ètnulation  dans  toutes  mes  actions  lorque  je  me  dis:  Mes 
amis  du  haut  des  Cieux  me  voient . . 

Auch  Goethe  ist  durch  diesen  Tod  tief  erschüttert.  Am  Tage 
des  Begräbnisses  sclireibl  er  an  Kestner: 

״Der  Tod  einer  teuer  geliebten  Freundin  ist  noch  immer 
um  mich.  Heute  früh  ward  sie  begraben  und  ich  bin  immer  an 

89)  Herder  an  Merck,  Wagner  I.  S.  37. 

90)  Karoline  an  Herder.  II.  S.  *!ס 

91)  Luise  von  Ziegler  an  Merck,  Wagner  II.  S.  ^15. 
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tor  meist  auch  noch  genaue  Rechenschaft  darüber  ablegle,  wie  und 
durdi  wen  er  in  seine  Hände  gelangt  sei,  erfüllte  diese  Forderung 
am  besten.  Andererseits  aber  war  nirgends  so  gut  wie  im  Brief 
die  Möglichkeit  der  Erschließung  des  intimeii  Seelenlebens  gegeben. 
Denn  abgesehen  davon,  daß  der  Brief  die  der  enipfindsamen  Seele 
adäquateste  Ausdrucksform  darstellte,  war  es  in  literarischen  Kreisen 
seit  den  epochemachenden  ״Lettres  portugaises“,  die  zum  ersten 
Mal  den  konventionellen  Briefstil  zugimsten  eines  höchst  persönli- 
dien  überwanden,  zur  festen  Gewohnheit  geworden,  alle  psycholo- 
gischen  Romane  in  Briefform  zu  geben.  I)enn  je  mehr  man  die 
Menschenseele  als  etwas  Einmaliges,  Besonderes  erkannte,  um  so 
mehr  stieg  das  Interesse  an  der  psychologischen  Erfassung  ihrer 
Eigenart.  Das  18.  Jahrhundert  ist  die  eigentliche  Begründungszeit 
der  Psychologie.  Zwei  ganz  verschiedene  Ausgangspunkte, 
nämlich  die  Säkularisierung  der  pie  t ist  i sehen  Schau 
nach  innen  und  die,  durch  die  ungeheuren  Fortschritte  der  Natur- 
Wissenschaften  erlangte  Kenntnis  vom  menschlichen  Kör- 
per,  erweckte  das  Interesse  für  den  Ablauf  und  die  Funktionen  des 
seelischen  Lebens.  Dabei  übertrug  man  zunächst  auf  die  Psychologie 
die  Methoden  der  exakten  Naturwissenschaft,  in  der  Annahme,  daß 
auch  das  seelische  Leben  in  der  gleichen  Weise  zu  zergliedern  und 
zu  beherrschen  sei,  wie  gewisse  natürliche  Lel)€nsvorgängc  und 
übersah  dabei  die  ganz  anderen  Bedingungen  des  hmenlebens.  Nur 
auf  Grund  solcher  Anschauungen  wird  es  möglich,  daß  man  die  Ge- 
fühle  eines  Liebenden  unbedenklich  in  eine  sechsjährige  Kinderseele 
projeziert  oder  Romanfiguren  konsbuiert,  wie  die  der  oben  ge- 
nannten  Libertins.  Daß  Sophie  von  La  Roche  und  Laclos  noch  in 
den  siebziger  Jahren  ziemlich  kritiklos  diesen  von  Richardson  schon 
dreißig  Jahre  vorher  ausgebildeten  Typus  übernehmen,  erweist  üb- 
rigens,  wie  unendlich  gering,  trotz  aller  inzwischen  erfolgten  söge- 
nannten  Beschäftigung  mit  Psychologie,  das  wirkliche  Verständnis 
für  das  menschliche  Seelenleben  in  dieser  Zeit,  die  doch  schon  einen 
״Werther“  hervorbrachte,  noch  in  den  breitesten  Kreisen  war.  Es  ist 
zweifellos  ein  Verdienst  der  spätereti  Empfindsamkeit,  daß  sie  das 
wahre  Verständnis  für  die  Psychologie  wesentlich  befördert  hat.  Ro- 
mane  wie  ״Anton  Reiser“  oder  Jung-Stillings  Autobiographie  zeugen 
doch  schon  von  einem  ganz  anderen  psychologischen  Verständnis, 
wie  etwa  die  noch  ganz  unter  Richardsons  Einflidt  stehende  ,,Ge- 
schichte  des  Fräuleins  von  Sternheim“.  Gerade  die  Betrachtung  des 
,,Anton  Reiser“  zeigt,  wolier  die  Euipfindsamkeit,  der  ja  die  natur- 
wissenschaftliche  .Seelenerfassung  der  Aufklärung  in  keiner  Weise 
Zusagen  konnte,  ihr  eigentliches  Interesse  und  ihre  Erkenntnisse  der 


88)  vgl.  Wezel,  1.  S.  H und  S.  56  ff. 
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und  Schillers  ״Räubern“  (1781)  noch  lange  nach  der  Wirksamkeit  des 
Darmstädler  Zirkels  fühlbar  blieb,  noch  die  erhabenen  Todesvisionen 
des  von  den  Empfindsamen  so  hochverehrten  Messiasdichters,  der 
deii  Sinn  des  menschlichen  Lebens  ja  eigentlich  erst  vom  Verständ- 
nis  des  Todes  her  deutete,  finden  bei  den  Darmstädtern  einen  wirk- 
liehen  Widerhall.  Weit  entfernt  aber  waren  sie  auch  von  der  frivolen, 
anakreontischen  Gesinnung  eines  Gleim  ^'י).  Dazu  nahmen  sie  das 
Gefühl  lind  alles  was  damit  zusarnmenhing,  doch  viel  zu  ernst, 
ja  sie  glaubten  so  unbedingt  an  seine  Maolit,  daß  sie  gar  keinen 
Versuch  machten,  sich  seinen  Eindrücken  irgendwie  zu  entziehen. 
So  erleben  sie  unendlich  feinhörig  die  Stimmung,  die  sowohl  die 
Engländer  und  ihre  Nachfolger  als  Klopstock  in  ihren  Dichtungen 
heraufbeschwören.  Aber  damit  lassen  sie  es  sich  genügen.  Den  Ge- 
hall  machen  sie  sich  nicht  zu  eigen  und  so  wird  der  Todesge;- 
danke  schließlich  trivialisicrt.  Die  Folge  ist,  daß  er  nun 
in  allen  möglichen  und  unmöglichen  Zusammenhängen  auftaucht,  da 
jedes  Gefühl  für  seine  Erhabenheit  verloren  ist.  Kein  Wunder, 
daß  diese  Menschen,  welche  die  Form  als  solche  so  sehr  pflegten 
und  verehrten,  auch  hier  die  Symbole  statt  des  Inhalts  ergriffen.  Die 
Hauptrolle  spielen  Vorstellungen  wie  Gruft,  Kirchhof,  Balire,  Zy- 
presse,  Blässe,  Schweigen  u.  ä.,  der  Gedanke  an  den  Tod  weicht 
dem  genießerischen  Versenken  in  die  durch  diesen  Gedanken  er- 
zeugte  melancholische  Stimmung,  wie  es  uns  die  zeitgenössischen 
Romane  deutlich  offenbaren  Sogar  Herder,  damals  dieser  Hai- 
tung  verfallen,  versucht  durch  ״traurige  Gedanken"  den  Zugang  zu 
Seelenregungen  zu  gewinnen,  die  mit  dem  ursprünglich  dahinter  ste- 
henden  Todeserlebnis  nicht  mehr  das  geringste  zu  tun  haben. 

״So  wie  ich  in  vielen  vortrefflichen  Trauerspielen  des 
Shakespeare,  Sophokles,  Euripides  oft  gefunden,  daß  Ster- 
bende  in  der  letzten  Trauer  ihrer  Gedanken  mit  Einmal  auf- 
flammen,  Licht  bekommen  und  große  Ahndungen  sprechen,  so 
ist  derselbe  Zustand  in  dieser  Zeit  so  oft  die  Empfindung  meiner 
Seele  gewesen,  daß  nach  einer  Reihe  trauriger  Gedanken,  die 
freilich  nicht  wissen  was  sie  wollen,  der  Geist  sich  mit  einemmal 

95)  ״Tod  kannst  Du  Dich  auch  verlieben? 

Warum  holst  Du  denn  mein  Mädchen?... 

Tod,  was  willst  Du  mit  dem  Mädchen? 

Mit  den  Zähnen  ohne  Lippen 

Kannst  Du  es  ja  doch  nicht  küssen.“ 

Gleim,  ״An  den  Tod",  vgl.  Rehm,  a.a.O.  S.  264. 

96)  ״Grab  und  Tod  werden  dann  oft  um  ihrer  selbst  willen  geliebt, 
nicht  um  dessentwillen,  was  hinter  ihnen  liegt,  zu  dem  sie  führen . . . 
Von  einem  eigentlichen  Todeserlebnis,  einer  wahrhaften  Erschütterung 
spürt  man  immer  weniger;  denn  starkes  Fühlen  ist  selten,  man  will  nur 
den  wohllüstigen  Reiz  elegischer  Gemütswallungen.“  Rehm,  S.  297. 
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ihrem  Grabe  und  verweile,  da  noch  meines  Lebens  Hauch  und 
Wärme  hinzugeben  und  eine  Stimme  zu  sein  aus  dem  Steine 
dem  Zukünftigen.  Aber  ach,  auch  mir  ist  verboten,  einen 
Stein  zu  setzen  zu  ihrem  Andenken,  und  mich  verdrießt, 
daß  ich  nicht  streiten  mag  mit  dem  Gewäsch  und  Ge- 
trätsch“ 

In  der  ergreifenden  Schilderung  vom  Begräbnis  jener  früh 
verstorbenen  Freundin  im  ״Werther“  ^3)^  die  in  den  verzweifelten 
Ruf  ausklingt:  ״Sterben!  Grab!  ich  verstehe  die  Worte  nicht“,  hat 
diese  schmerzliche  Trauer  ihren  poetischen  Niederschlag  ge- 
funden. 

Diese  Empfindsamen  können  den  Tod  nicht  verstehen,  ihn  nicht 
harmonisch  einordnen  in  ihr  Weltbild,  können  nicht  an  seine  Uner- 
bittlichkeit  glanben  und  um  ihn  zu  ertragen  bleibt  ihnen  nur  die  Ver- 
tröstung  auf  ein  Wiedersehen  im  Jenseits.  Diese  Menschen,  in  deren 
Leben  die  geoffenbarte  Religion  eine  so  geringe  Rolle  gegenüber  der 
individualistischen  Religion  des  Herzens  und  der  Vernunft  gespielt 
hat,  ziehen  sich  also,  wenn  an  die  letzten  Fragen  menschlicher  Exi- 
Stenz  gerührt  wird,  doch  auch  wieder  zurück  in  die  tröstende  Sphäre 
religiösen  Glaubens  und  ergreifen  die  Stützen,  die  ihnen  das  Dogma! 
des  Christentums  bietet,  weil  sich  ihnen  hier  die  einzige  Möglich- 
keit  auftut,  wiederum  der  unmittelbaren  Härte  des  Geschehens  zu 
entflieJicn  und  auch  da,  wo  die  religiöse  Ueberwindung  nicht  gelang, 
versuchte  man,  da  der  Tod  eben  unbedingt  zum  Weltganzen  gehörte 
und  man  sich  also  irgendwie  mit  ihm  auseinandersetzeri  mußte,  ihm 
wenigstens  jeden  Stachel  zu  nehmen.  Die  Aufklärung  hatte  wohl 
den  Tod  als  grausam  und  unerbittlich  empfunden,  aber  sie  ertrug  ihn, 
weil  er,  voll  und  ganz  in  ihr  Weltbild  eingefügt,  als  natürlicher,  not- 
wendiger  und  vernünftiger  Bestandteil  desselben  empfunden  wurde. 
Auch  die  Empfindsamen,  in  ihrer  Passivität,  versuchen  sich  damit  zu 
trösten,  daß  hier  ein  notwendiger  Ablauf  der  Dinge  vorliege,  aber 
weil  sie  den  Tod  eben  nicht  im  Zusammenhang  mit  der  großen 
Weltordnung  erleben,  die  es  für  sic  im  aufklärerischen  Sinn  eben 
nicht  gab,  konnten  sie  ihn  doch  nicht  als  ein  im  letzten  Sinnvolles 
empfinden,  sondern  ihr  Erleben  schlug  um  in  kraftlose  Schwärmerei 
für  Trauriges,  Mitleiderweckendcs,  Krankes.  Weder  die  düstere 
Nachtstimmung,  die  die  englische  Poesie  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  herauf- 
beschworen  hatte  » ף und  die  etwa  in  Bürgers  ״Leonore“  (1774) 

92)  Goethe  an  Kestner,  Erich  Schmidt,  S.  283  f. 

93)  Werther,  Band  16,  S.  179. 

94)  Thomas  Parnell,  ״A  Night  Piece  of  Death“,  1722:  Rowe,  Letters 
from  the  death  to  living“,  1722:  Richard  Blair,  ״The  tomb",  1733:  Young, 
,״Nachtgedanken“,  1742  (1751  in  Eberts  Uebersetzunq  in  Dcutscliland  ver- 
öffentlicht)  usw. 
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erholt,  seine  Säfte  sich  verbessert,  der  Tumult  seines  Blutes 
sich  gelegt  hätten;  alles  wäre  gut  gegaugen  und  er  lebte  bis  auf 
den  heutigen  Tag"1״״), 

ruft  Werther  anläßlich  des  Freitodes  eines  unglücklichen  Mäd- 
Chens  aus.  Dieser  empfindsame  Mensch  erkennt  den  Selbstmord  als 
Bruder  des  natürlichen  Todes,  wie  dieser  ist  er  Uim  letztes  zwin- 
gendes  Ergebnis  eines  natürlichen  Ablaufs,  gegen  den  man  sich 
garnicht  auflehnen  kann.  Daß  die  Selbstmorde  unter  den  jungen 
Leuten  nach  dem  Erscheinen  des  ,,Werther“  sich  häuften  ist  keine 
Nachahmung,  denn  trotz  aller  Begeisterung  für  ein  Buch  würde  wohl 
keiner  seine  Exaltation  so  weit  treiben,  wenn  diese  jungen  Leute 
selbst  nicht  alle  schon  heimlich  mit  dem  Gedanken  einer  endgültigen 
Flucht  aus  dieser  Welt  sich  vertraut  gemacht  hätten,  aus  einer 
Welt,  die  ihnen  überall  die  unüberwindlichsten  Hemmnisse  in  den 
Weg' zu  legen  schien.  Werther  sanktionierte  nur  dieses  latente 
W e 1 1 f 1 u c h t g € f ü 11 1 , aber  er  weckte  es  nicht.  Denn  nicht  Todes- 
Sehnsucht  etwa  treibt  diese  jungen  Menschen  zum  Selbstmord,  son- 
dern  Lebensüberdruß  und  Lebensangst.  Trotz  aller  letzten  Aktivität 
also,  die  dieser  Tat  zugrunde  liegt,  entspringt  sic  zutiefst  einer 
passiven,  resistenzlosen  Haltung.  So  schwer  man  sich  also  einerseits 
in  die  Gesetze  der  Welt  und  der  Gesellschaft  einordnete,  so  aner- 
kennt  man  doch  im  letzten  die  natürlichen  Ordnungsgesetze  der  Welt 
und  unterwirft  sich  ihnen  bedingungslos,  ja  mehr  noch,  unterstellt  an 
sich  freiwillige  Handlungen,  wie  den  ^Ibstmord,  dem  Naturgesetz 
und  begibt  sich  damit  eigentlich  jeder  Verantwortung  für  das  eigene 
Handeln. 

Naturgesetz  bedeutet  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  göttlich  fest- 
gelegte  Ordnung,  allgemein  gültige  Norm.  Diese  Formulierung  des 
Begriffs  weist  noch  auf  aufklärerische  Herkunft.  Natur  ist  ihnen 
eine  Macht  außerhalb  des  eigenen  Einfluß-  und 
Wil  lens  bereich  es,  der  man  unbedingt  gehorchen  muß,  ja 
von  der  man  selbst  ein  Teil  ist.  Aus  dieser  Vorstellung  des  einmal 
Gesetzten,  Gültigen  entspringt  dann  auch  die  Idee,  daß  alle  Abwei- 
chung  hiervon  falsch  sei,  daß  das  Natürliche,  nun  auch  in  Anwen- 
dung  auf  die  biologisch-psychologischen  Gegebenheiten,  das  einzig 
Richtige  ist  und  von  hier  aus  entwickelt  sich  die  Forderung:  Zurück 
zur  Natur!  Schon  lange  vor  Rousseau  hat  die  Aufklärung  als  ge- 
suude  Reaktion  gegen  die  Verkünstelung  der  Lebenslraltung,  wie  sie 
sich  nach  dem  Vorbild  des  von  Ludwig  XIV.  regierten  Frankreich 
entwickelt  hatte,  für  Einfachheit  und  Natürlichkeit  geworben.  Die 
Bildung  großer  Städte,  die  in  dieser  Zeit  anhebt,  ein  wachsender 
Kulturpessimismus  und  nicht  zuletzt  die  durch  die  Poesie  vermit- 

100)  Goethe,  Werther,  Band  16,  S.  71. 
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erholt  hat,  und  wie  wenn  mein  Genius  nur  einsilbig  zu  mir 
spräche,  mir  Scenen  gezeigt  hat,  über  die  ich  mit  der  Freude 
meines  ganzen  Herzens  aufwalle  und  jauchze“ 

Typisch  ist  in  Herders  Ausspruch,  daß  diese  traurigen  Ge- 
danken  ״nicht  wissen,  was  sic  wollen“.  Hier  begegnet  uns  wieder 
dieses  für  die  Empfindsamen  so  charakteristische  gewissermaßen 
rieh  tungs-  und  objektlose  Gefühl,  und  soweit  ist  Her- 
der  durchaus  den  Sentimentalen  zuzuzählen.  Was  ihn  aber  von  ihnen 
grundlegend  unterscheidet,  ist  die  schließliche  Konzentration  dieses 
unbestimmten  Gefühls  auf  ein  ganz  eindeutiges  Objekt,  wodurch  ihm 
die  Möglichkeit  gegeben  ist,  diese  Stimmung  in  schöpferische  Phan- 
tasie  umzusetzen,  während  die  Empfindsamen  zutiefst  unproduktiv 
sind.  Sie  begnügen  sich  völlig  mit  hingebungsvollem  Schwelgen 
in  wehmutsvoller  Melancholie,  die  in  ihrer  unbestimmten,  ver- 
pflichtungslosen  Gefühlslage  ihnen  besonders  entsprechen  mußte. 
Diese  objektlose  Traurigkeit,  mit  der  sie  Melancholie  gleichsetzen, 
hat  nichts  Bitteres,  es  ist  eine  ״süße  Schwermuth,  angenehme 
Melancholie“  ®®).  Von  hier  bis  zum  krankhaften  Auskosten  dieser 
Gefühlslage,  wie  es  uns  in  dem  nun  schon  mehrfach  zitierten  ״An- 
ton  Reiser"  entgegentritt,  ist  nur  noch  ein  Schritt.  Seine  ״Wonne 
der  Tränen“  oder  ״joy  of  grief“  ist  nichts  anderes  als  eine  grüble- 
risch -selbstgenießerischc  Wehmut,  die  typische  Grundstimmung  des 
״hohen  Menschen“  der  Empfindsamkeit,  der  inmitten  einer  ihm  in- 
nerlicli  fremden,  ja  feindliclien  Umgebung,  unter  den  Qualen  und 
Wonnen  eigner  Seelen  Verfeinerung  und  See  len  Verzärtelung  sein  Le- 
ben  verbringt  9ף. 

Melancholie  ist  nicht  mehr,  wie  in  antiker  Auffassung,  be- 
gleitet  von  Genie,  bzw.  Vorstufe  von  dessen  Aeußerungen,  sondern 
es  ist  unschöpferische  Schwermut,  die  auf  die  Dauer  lähmend,  ja 
tödlich  auf  alles  Gefühlsleben  wirken  muß.  Diese  sentimentalen  Me- 
lancholiker  verirrten  sich  in  eine  Sackgasse;  die  ewige  Bezogenheit 
alles  Denkens  und  Fühlens  auf  das  eigene  Ich,  diese  Verengung  des 
inneren  Blickfeldes  mußte  zu  schweren  Schädigungen  des  seelischen 
Organismus  führen.  Was  anfänglich  Schwäche  war,  wurde  Krankheit 
und  die  Krisis  dieser  KraiikJicit  war  der  Selbstmord. 

״Die  Natur  findet  keinen  Ausweg  aus  dem  Labyrinthe 
der  verworrenen  und  widersprechenden  Kräfte  und  der  Mensch 
muß  sterben...  Das  ist  eben,  als  wenn  einer  sagte:  der 
Thor,  stirbt  am  Fieber!  Hätte  er  gewartet,  bis  seine  Kräfte  sich 

97)  Herder  an  Karoiine,  1.  S.  28  ff. 

98)  In  Wielands  Gedicht  ״An  Chloe“,  vgl.  Herder  an  Karoiine,  I. 

S.  91, 


99)  vgl.  auch  Unger,  a.a.O.  S.  326. 
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kokoeinsamkeit,  die  im  Hofpark,  in  unmittelbarer  Nähe  der 
Zentren  gesellschaftlichen  Lebens,  künstliche  ״hameaux“  errichtet, 
die  ilire  Lustschlößchen  Eremitage,  Mon  Repos,  Solitude,  Sanssouci 
usw.  nennt;  aber  die  Einrichtung  dieser  Schlößchen  ist  durchaus  für 
eine  ganze  stattliche  Hofgesellscliaft  berechnet  und  das  echte  Schwei״ 
gen  völliger  Einsamkeit  hat  wohl  nur  in  Abwesenheit  des  Hofes  in 
ilinen  geherrscht.  Zu  dieser  unechten  Stimmung  paßt  trefflich  das 
schäferliche  oder  ländliche  Kostüm,  das  man  dazu  anlegte,  um 
die  Illusion  der  Zivilisationsferne  zu  vervollständigen.  Das  Illusions- 
bedürfnis  der  Barockzeit,  das  sich  so  wundervoll  in  den  Verwand- 
lungskünsten  und  Kulissenmalereicn  der  damaligen  Bühnenmaler 
und  Architekten  auslebt  (man  denke  nur  z.  B.  an  die  Galli  Bibbiena 
und  ihre  kühnen  Entwürfe),  findet  hier  seine  letzten,  wenn  auch 
reichlich  verflachten  Niederschläge. 

Der  empfindsame  Mensch  liebt  die  Einsamkeit  in  der  Natur, 
weil  in  ihr  sich  sein  stets  bereites  Gefühl  am  leichtesten  und  allge- 
meinsten  entfalten  kann  und  weil  die  in  die  Landschaft  hineinproje- 
zierte  Empfindung  ihn  zu  nichts  verpflichten,  denn  er  will 
sich  ja  gerade  zu  nichts  verpflichten,  nicht  zur  religiösen 
Versenkung,  noch  zur  Leistung,  sondern  er  will  letzten  Endes  nur 
sich  selbst  und  sein  Gefühl  1ףיי.  Deshalb  bleibt  ihm  auch  die  echte 
Einsamkeit  fremd,  die  immer  eine  ״innere  Angelegenheit"  bedeutet, 
״eine  Form  des  Sichverhaltens,  der  Beziehung  und  Beziehungslosig- 
keit  zur  Welt, ...  die  von  vornherein  der  Seele  innewohnt  und  ihre 
Struktur  maßgebend  bestimmt . . . Die  spezifische  Einsamkeit  ist 
eine  primäre  Qualität  des  persönlichen  Lebens,  ein  Urerlebnis  der 
Seele,  eine  Art  zu  leben,  ja  leben  zu  müssen,  die  in  ihrer  Unabän- 
derlichkeit  zum  Schicksal  wird“  1®^).  Der  im  Grund  gesellige 
Empfindsame  kann  garnicht  ״einzelseelisch“  füh- 
I en , er  sucht  auch  in  der  Einsamkeit  den  andern  und  ergreift  freudig 
die  Möglichkeit  des  ungestörten  Erinnerns  an  ׳den  abwesenden 
Freund  oder  Geliebten. 

״O  wie  süße  macht  inir  Dein  Andenken  die  Ein- 
samkeiti“  1.(®״ 

״Ihr  Geist  soll  mich  umschweben,  und  o Gott,  könnten 
Sie  jedesmal  das  Gebet  fühlen,  das  ich  an  Ihren  geliebten  Schat- 
ten  in  jeder  Einsamkeit  richte  . . .“  1®®). 

Andererseits  bedeutet  die  Einsamkeit  auch  einen  einzigen  abge- 
schlossenen  Gefühlsraum,  in  dem  alles  niu־  um  sich,  für  sich  kreist 

103)  Maduschka,  S.  29  f. 

109)  Maduschka,  S.  9. 

105)  Karoline  an  Herder,  I,  S.  220. 

106)  Karoline  an  Herder,  I.  S.  193. 
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teilen  Einflüsse  der  englischen  Naturanschauung  begünstigten  die 
Sehnsucht  des  Städters  nach  dem  einfachen  Landleben,  d.  h.  so  wie 
er  es  sich  vorstellte.  Das  Idealbild  des  bäuerlichen  Standes,  meist 
ohne  irgendwelche  Kenntnis  seiner  realen  Lebensbeditigungen,  in 
eleganten  und  mit  allen  Bequemlichkeiten  ausgestattelen  Salons  ent- 
standen,  wurde  Sinnbild  und  Ausdruck  der  natürlichsten  menschlichen 
Betätigung.  Solchen  Vorstellungen  entspringen  Schriften  wie  Hirzeis 
״Wirtschaft  eines  philosophischen  Bauern“  (1761)  oder  es  werden 
Romanhelden  konzipiert,  wie  Wezels  Hermann,  der  trotz  höfischer 
Erziehung  mit  seiner  Baroneß  aufs  Land  zieht,  bäuerliche  Kleidung 
anlegt  und  einen  Bauernhof  erwirbt.  Aber  in  Ermanglung  jeder 
inneren  Beziehung  zum  Bauernstand  und  jeglicher  praktischer  land- 
wirtschaftlicher  Kenntnis  verwirtschaftete  er  diesen  natürlich  sehr 
bald  und  als  sich  ihm  die  ganze  Härte  und  Schwere  dieses  Lebens 
offenbart,  hat  er  nur  noch  einen  Wunsch:  zurück  in  die  städtische 
Zivilisation.  Diese  Gegensätzlichkeit  zwischen  ländlichem  und  städti- 
sehen!  Leben  spielt  in  fast  sämtlichen  Romanen  jener  Zeit  eine  große 
Rolle.  Auf  dem  Lande  glaubte  man  echte  Natur  zu  erleben;  aber 
was  man  erlebte,  war  nur  das  eigene  Ich  mit  anderer  Staffage.  Die 
Sehnsucht  nach  Loslösung  und  Befreiung  von  der  als  schädlich  und 
hemmend  erkannten  Zivilisation  weist  die  Empfindsamen  in  die 
Einsamkeit  und  ländliche  Stille,  die  aber  nur  im  Kontrast  gegen 
das  gesellige  Stadtleben  diese  besondeie  Wirkung  ausüben  kann: 

״Wir  sind  jetzt  meist  in  der  Luft  und  im  Wald,  und  ists 
weiter  nichts,  so  ist  es  doch  nicht  in  der  Stadt  gelebt . .“  ^®i) 

schreibt  Karoline.  Man  hat  einen  Horror  vor  dem  Stadtle- 
ben  und  will  es  doch  nicht  missen,  man  sucht  die 
Einsamkeit  und  kann  doch  die  Gesellschaft  nicht  entbehren.  Dieses 
Hinundherpendeln  zwischen  Stadt  und  Land,  Einsamkeit  und  Ge- 
selligkeil,  Ruhe  und  Bewegtheit  ist  für  die  Empfindsamen  außer- 
ordentlich  charakteristisch.  Aber  die  ״produktive  Spannung,  die  in 
einem  ausgeglichenen  Wechsel  zwischen  Einsamkeit  und  Gemein- 
Schaft  liegt“  ^®2),  hat  die  empfindsame  Generation  nie  erfahren, 
ihre  Menschen  kranken  alle  gerade  an  der  charakteristischen  Diskre- 
panz  zwischen  den  beiden  Polen.  Auch  die  sentimentale  Einsamkeit 
ist  wiederum  eine  Funktion  jenes  frei  schweifenden  inhaltslosen,  spe- 
zifisch  empfindsamen  Gefühls.  Die  Sentimentalen,  die  alle  Ge- 
fühlsregungen  voll  genießen  wollen,  möchten  weder  die  Reize  der 
Geselligkeit,  noch  die  der  Einsamkeit  missen  und  so  suchen  sie 
einen  Mittelweg,  indem  sie  genießerisch  die  Spannungslage  zwischen 
den  beiden  Polen  auskosten.  Das  führt  zu  jener  unechten  Ro- 


101)  Karoline  an  Herder,  II,  S.  107. 

102)  Maduschka,  a.a.O.  S.  11  f. 
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Boden  protestantischer  Religiosität.  Der  eigentliche  Ver- 
treler  christlich -protestantischer  Theologie,  mit  allerdings  noch  stark 
pietistischem  Einschlag,  ist  Herder  Leuchsenring  vertritt  das 
andere  Extrem,  er  lehnt  jedes  Dogma  ab,  aber  sein  fanatischer  Je- 
suitenhaß,  sowie  seine  Befehdung  von  Lavaters  wundergläubigem 
Christentum,  wodurch  auch  dieser  in  Verbindung  zu  den  Darm- 
Städtern  tritt,  rückt  ihn  doch  in  den  Bannkreis  des  Protestantismus. 
Auch  Friedrich  Heinrich  jacobis  noch  stark  dem  Pietismus  verhaftete, 
aber  der  eigentlichen  christlichen  Religiosität  fernstehende  Gefühls- 
philosophic  1^^),  fand  bei  den  Darmstädtern  eifrige  Anhänger,  sodaß 
Herder,  dem  diese  Denkart  garnicht  lag,  nicht  oft  genug  vor  ihr 
und  ihren  Vertretern  warnen  kann  Schließlich  fällt  auch  Goethes 
Auseinandersetzung  mit  dem  Pantheismus  in  ״Mahomets  Gesang“ 
in  diese  Zeit  was  immerhin  beVeist,  daß  auch  ihn  gerade  damals 
das  religiöse  Problem  stark  beschäftigte.  Den  interessantesten  Bei- 
trag  zum  Thema  der  Religiosität  lieferte  im  Kreise  der  Darmstädtcr 
Franz  Michael  Leuchsenring  in  seiner  mehrere  Jahre  dauernden 
Korrespondenz  und  Kontroverse  mit  Lavatcr.  Da  diese  Auseinander- 
Setzung  auch  ein  bedeutsames  Licht  auf  die  merkwürdige 
Verschlingung  aufklärerischer  und  empfindsamer 
Ideen  wirft,  soll  sie  hier  etwas  eingehender  dargclcgt  werden 

Wie  mit  Herder  und  Jacobi  verband  Leuchsenring  auch  mit 
Lavater  zunächst  eine  schwärmerische  Freundschaft,  und  zweifellos 
hatten  der  Schwärmer  und  der  Enthusiast,  wenn  auch  ihre  Ziele  weit 
auseinandcriagen,  im  Charakter  manches  Gemeinsame.  Aber  der 
fanatische  Feind  der  Aufklärung  und  der  Gesinnungsgenosse  eines 
Biester,  Gcdickc  und  Nicolai,  als  welcher  Leuchsenring  sich  später 
entpuppte,  mußten  sich  notwendigerweise  auf  die  Dauer  entzweien. 
Schon  in  seinem  ersten  Bericht  über  seinen  neuen  Freund  berührt 
Lavater  den  Kernpunkt  der  ganzen  späteren  Kontroverse,  wenn  er 
Leuchsenrings  religiöse  von  seinem  eigenen  lebendigen  Christus- 
glauben  so  entfernte  Anschauung  tadelt  und  insbesondere  bedauert, 
daß  seine  ersten  ״BekeJirungsversuche“  erfolglos  geblieben  waren. 

110)  vgl.  Horst  Stephan,  a.a.O.  S.  5^  f. 

111)  vgl.  Bollnow,  a.a.O.  S.  102  ff. 

112)  z.  B.  Herder  an  Karoline  H,  S.  70  und  1.  S.  227. 

115)  Mahomet  betete  erst  Götzen  an,  dann  wurde  er  Monotheist 
und  bei  der  Betrachtung  der  Sterne,  der  Natur  öffnete  ihm  der  Alllebende 
die  Brust,  sodaß  er  nun  unter  jedem  blühenden  Baum,  an  jeder  Quelle 
Gottes  Nähe  empfindet.“  Warnecke,  a.a.O.  S.  22.  vgl.  auch  Eckhardt,  a.a.O. 
S.  19  f. 

119)  vgl.  Bollert,  S,  28  ff.  und  S.  66  ff.:  Schneider,  S.  107:  Keller, 
S.  160  ff. 

115)  Keller,  S.  152,  Anmerkung  1). 
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und  wo  dieser  gesellige  Mensch  plötzlich  die  Wehmut  des  Allem- 
seins  auskostet  und  sich  selbst  als  höchst  bedauernswert  bemitlei- 
det.  Das  ist  die  Grundhaltung  Anton  Reisers,  der  als  Extrem  dieser 
ganzen  empfindsamen  Seelenhaltung  immer  das  prägnanteste  B®•' 
spiel  liefert.  Er  wälzt  die  Verantwortung  für  seine  selbstverschuldete 
Einsamkeit  immer  auf  die  Umwelt  ab  und  kostet  nun  dieses  ver- 
meintliche  Unrecht,  das  man  ihm  antut,  nach  Herzenslust  aus,  ohne 
auch  nur  einen  ernstlichen  Versuch  zu  machen,  seine  Lage  zu  verän- 
dem.  Diese  passive  Art  der  Einsamkeit  birgt  viele  ego- 
zentrisch -quietistische  Elemente  in  sich  und  ist  völlig  einsei- 
tig  und  unschöpferisch.  Das  zeigt  sich  deutlich  beim  Vergleich  mit 
Herders  Einstellung. 

״wenn  ich  die  Einsamkeit  liebe,  wenn  ich  trübsinnig  und 
verwirrt  bin,  wenn  ich  in  einer  fühlbaren  sombren  Fassung 
mich  befinde  — so  ist  das  auch  gut ...  es  stärkt  die  Denkart, 

. . . gibt  ihr  Festigkeit,  Sicherheit  und  Dauer“  ‘ף״, 

oder  an  anderer  Stelle: 

״in  der  Hölle  der  Einsamkeit  werden  Seelen  geprägt  und 
Charaktere  bewährt“ 

Für  Herder  ist  die  Einsamkeit  eine  Quelle  schöpferischer  Kraft, 
für  die  Empfindsamen  aber  ein  Ort  des  Erinnerns,  ein  passives 
Resignieren,  ein  Vorwand,  sich  unproduktiven,  melancholischen 
Stimmungen  hinzugeben.  Ganz  von  selbst  stellt  sich  dabei  die  Asso- 
ziation  mit  einer  Reihe  der  sentimentalen  Deutung  sehr  entgegen- 
kommenden  Naturerscheinungen  ein,  wie  Mondlicht,  Nacht,  Däm- 
merung  etc.  und  wie  am  Beispiele  des  Todesgedankens  schon  ver- 
deutlicht,  tritt  auch  hier  dann  häufig  das  Symbol  an  die  Stelle  der 
zugrundeliegenden  übersinnlichen  Vorstellung.  Nicht  zufällig  über- 
mittelt  Herder  schon  in  einem  seiner  ersten  Briefe  Karoline  jene 
Klopstocksche  Ode,  die  mit  der  Heraufbeschwörung  jenes  ganzen 
empfindsamen  Mondkolorits  beginnt: 

״Andern  Sterblichen  schön;  mir  kaum  angcschaut 
ging  der  silberne  Mond  vorbei. 

Thränend  wand  ich  von  ihm  mein  melancholisches 
müdes  Auge  dem  Dunkeln  zu  . . .“  *ף״. 

Die  Weltanschauung  all  dieser  Darmstädter  Empfindsamen 
und  ihrer  Freunde  ruht,  wie  schon  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den 
pietistischen  Nachwirkungen  in  diesem  Kreise  angedeutet,  auf  dem 

107)  Herder  an  Karoline,  I.  S.  51. 

108)  Herder  an  Karoline,  I.  S.  133. 

109)  Herder  an  Karoline,  I.  S.  22. 
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ein  anderer  Aufsatz  nimmt  Bayle  und  eine  Vernunftreligion  gegen  die 
Orthodoxie  eines  Louis  Racine  in  Schutz  Lcuchsenrings  Aib- 
lehnung  jeder  positiven  Religion  zeigt  deutlich  seinen  aufklärerischen 
Standpunkt.  Die  Person  Christi,  die  auch  ihm  durchaus  als  vereh- 
rungswürdig  erscheint,  soll  wohl  als  menschliches  Vorbild,  nicht  aber 
als  Religionsstifter  beibehalten  werden,  d.  h.  es  sollen  Empfindungen 
des  Herzens  und  Erleuchtungen  des  Verstandes  als  solche  gepredigt 
und  zur  Nacheiferung  empfohlen  werden,  wobei  die  Gestalt  Christi 
als  Beispiel,  wenngleich  als  besonders  Nachahmenswertes,  darges.tellt 
wird.  Diese  Auffassung  nähert  sich  schon  merklich  dem  Ideal  einer 
wirklichen  Vernunftreligion,  wie  es  die  französische  Revolution  für 
kurze  Zeit  zur  Herrschaft  erhob  und  dessen  glühender  Anhänger 
Leuchsenring  in  Paris  wurde.  Achim  von  Arnim,  der  ihn  zu  Anfang 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts  dort  traf  und  damals  von  ihm  die  Eindrücke 
erhielt,  welche  die  Figur  seines  Predigers  Frank  in  der  ״Gräfin  Dolo- 
res“  bestimmen,  läßt  diesen  sagen: 

״Freiheit . . . will  ich  suchen  und  Recht  und  Wahrheit, 
das  alles  finde  ich  in  Paris . . . Dort  werden  wir  bald  keine 
Prediger  mehr  brauchen,  die  Religion  der  Vernunft  findet  ihre 
Priester  in  jedem  Hausvater . . ״Sein  Lieblingsgedanke“,  fährt 
der  Autor  fort,  ״war  die  allgemeine  Aufhebung  aller  öffent- 
liehen  Anstalten  für  den  Gottesdienst . . . und  nichts  kränkte 
ihn  so  tief  als  . . . die  feierliche  Wiedereinsetzung  aller  Religions- 
Parteien  und  ihrer  öffentlichen  Gebräuche . . .“  Frank  fährt  dann 
selbst  fort:  ״ich  habe  keine  von  allen  in  Kirchen  oder  Tempeln 
verehrten  Religionen,  aber  ich  habe  doch  eine  und  wir  wollen 
einmal  uns  wieder  fragen,  ob  es  nicht  die  allgemeine  wird  . . . 
ich  habe  politische  Gesinnung,  Enthusiasmus,  Glauben:  diese 
Religion  zählt  schon  viele  Märtyrer . . 

Wenn  man  diese  extreme  Haltung  des  späteren  Leuchsenring 
kennt,  nimmt  es  nicht  wunder,  daß  man  ihn  schon  damals  in  Lava- 
ters  Umgebung  für  einen  Atheisten  halten  mußte.  Vor  allem  Haller, 
den  er  in  Bern  kennen  gelernt  hatte,  macht  ihm  diesen  Vorwurf,  ins- 
besondere  auch  deshalb,  weil  er  ihn,  was  allerdings  nicht  zutraf,  für 
einen  Mitarbeiter  der  ״Frankfurter  Gelehrten  Anzeigen“  hielt,  die 
er  für  das  Organ  der  deutschen  Religionsfeinde  hielt.  Man  glaubte, 
der  eigentliche  Zweck  seiner  Reise  in  die  Schweiz  sei,  als  Missionar 
für  die  Ausbreitung  achristlicher  Ideen  zu  werben  und  erklärte  auch 
״son  embarras  toutes  les  fois  que  lui  Lavater  avait  voulu  l’engager 
dans  quelques  conversations  chrétiennes  qu'il  l’admonétait  au  nom 


119)  Bollert,  S.  61. 
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Leuchsenring  dagegen  bedauert  daß  Lavater  ,,sein  Genie  so 
mißbraucht  und  daß  eine  so  schöne  Seele  in  Gefahr  stehe^  zu  ver- 
derben“.  Aehnlich  muß  er  sich  zu  Julie  von  Bondeli  über  Lavater 
ausgesprochen  haben,  denn  sie  berichtet  darüber: 

״. . . plus  tolerant  que  moi,  Mr.  L.  ne  voulait  pas  m’accor- 
der  les  conséquences  que  je  voyais  à un  désir  trop  ardente 
d’  avancer  le  règne  de  Dieu“ 

Der  gleiche  Brief  gibt  Auskunft  über  die  spöttische  Heber- 
legenheil,  mit  der  Leuchsenring  auf  Lavaters  religiösen  Eifer  herab- 
sah  und  mit  der  er  dessen  Bekehrungsversuche  abtat,  wenn  sie  ihm 
zu  lästig  wurden; 

,,une  ou  deux  fois  n'étant  pas  seul  avec  Leuchsenring, 
Mr.  Lavater  avait  touché  sa  corde  dominante,  qu’alors  yoyant 
qu’il  commençait  à s’échauffer,  il  avait  sans  rien  dire  pris  son 
chapeau  et  que  Mr.  Lavater  criait:  ne  vous  en  allez  pas,  je  me 
tairaisl“ 

Im  Januar  1772,  als  Leuchsenring  die  Schweiz  eben  wieder 
verließ,  machte  Lavater  noch  einmal  einen  brieflichen  Bekehrungs- 
versuch  und  bat  Leuchsenring 

״das  in  seinen  Augen  einfältigste  und  unsinnigste  Pro- 
jßkt  — dass  eigentliche  Christentum  aus  der  Welt  auszurotten, 
die  Autorität  und  die  allbelebende  Helfers-Krafft  Christi  weg- 
zuraisonnieren  oder  durch  eine  neu  gerüstete  Art  von  Senti- 
ments  weg  zu  — empfinden“ 

aufzugeben.  Hier  tritt  Leuchsenrings  ganzes  Credo  und  die  Grund- 
ideen  seiner  Toleranzideen  deutlich  zutage,  denn  er  trug  sich  schon 
damals  mit  der  Idee,  das  Christentum  müsse  ausgerottet  werden  und 
an  seine  Stelle  sei  eine  Religion  des  Herzens,  der  Empfindung  und 
der  Vernunft  zu  setzen.  Diese  Gedanken  sind  ja  im  späten  18. 
Jahrhundert  nicht  mehr  neu  und  es  erstaunt,  wenn  in  Lavaters 
Entgegnungen  außer  den  Namen  Biester^  Nicolai,  Gedicke,  Wie- 
land  und  Semler,  keiner  von  den  großen  Namen  des  18.  jahrhun- 
derts  erscheint,  die  doch  alle  mit  dieser  Idee  sich  irgendwie  schon 
auseinandergesetzt  hatten,  sowohl  polemisch  als  literarisch.  Ande- 
rerseits  stützt  sich  auch  Leuchsenring  nirgends  auf  seine  geistigen 
Ahnen,  wie  Leibniz,  Wolff  oder  Lessing.  Lediglich  in  seinem  ״Jour- 
nal“  druckt  er  einmal  einen  Brief  Montesquieus  ab,  der  sich  zu- 
gunsten  der  natürlichen  gegen  die  Offenbarungsrcligion  wendet  und 

116)  Keller,  S.  151  ff..  Anmerkung  1). 

117)  Bodemann,  S.  359. 

118)  Keller,  S.  160,  Anmerkung  1). 
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Glauben  und  dessen  Interesse  für  Cagliostro,  Meßmer  und  ähnliche 
Gestalten,  mußte  ihn  den  ״jesuitenriechem“  besonders  verdächtig 
machen.  Dreizehn  Jahre  nach  ihrer  letzten  Begegnung,  im  Jahre 
1785,  fuhr  Leuchsenring  wieder  nach  Zürich,  entschlossen,  eine 
endgültige  Klärung  über  Lavaters  religiöse  Zugehörigkeit  herbeizu- 
füliren.  Die  zunächst  rein  persönlichen  Auseinandersetzungen  nah- 
men  schließlich  einen  immer  mehr  öffentlichen  Charakter  an  und 
da  keiner  seinen  Standpunkt  aufgeben  wollte,  vergrößerten  sich  die 
Gegensätze  immer  mehr  bis  durch  Lavaters  ״Letzte  Antwort  an 
Herrn  Leuchsenring“  aUg  Beziehungen  zwischen  den  beiden 
Märyiern  abgebrochen  wurden,  die 

״just  durch  das  Verschiedene  ihrer  Eigenthümlichkeiten 
und  doch  zugleich  beide  auf  Realitäten  abzielend,  anstatt  einer 
dem  andern  etwas  zu  werden  und  sich  fortzuhelfen,  einer 
dem  andern  zu  falle  werden  mußte“  ^24). 

Betrachtet  man  die  psychologischen  Hintergründe  dieses  Strei- 
tes,  so  hat  Lavater  zweifellos  recht,  wenn  er  Leuchsenrings  Lieber- 
eifer  ״durch  das  armselige  Steckenpferd  einer  vieljährigen  Anek- 
dotenhascheiey  bey  guten  Absichten  und  einem  beruflosen  Leben, 
Leidlich  genug  erklären  und  entschuldigen  kann“.  Dem  heutigen  Ge- 
fühl  widerstrebt  aufs  äußerste  die  ״Inquisitionsmäßige  Zudringlich- 
keit“,  mit  der  Leuchsenring  teils  aus  eigenem,  teils  als  Wort- 
fülirer  der  Berliner  Aufklärer,  Lavaters  religiösen  Ideen  auszuspü- 
ren  versucht  und  schließlich  konnte  er  ja  doch  keine  klare  Antwort 
bringen.  Aber  es  darf  auch  nicht  verkannt  werden,  daß  die  Gefahr 
mystisch-verschwommener  Vorstellungsbildungen,  gegen  die  mit 
Aufbietung  aller  Kräfte  gekämpft  zu  haben  das  Verdienst  der  spä- 
len  Aufklärung  war,  gerade  durch  Gestalten  wie  Lavater  bedenklich 
vergrößert  wurde.  Ein  Bekehrungsversuch  Lavaters  an  Leuchsenring 
brachte  die  erste  Trübung  in  ihr  Verhältnis,  ein  Bekehrungsversuch 
Leuchsenrings  an  Lavater  führte  dann  zum  endgültigen  Bruch  ‘25j 

Für  die  Erkenntnis  der  empfindsamen  Seele  ergibt  sich  aus 
dieser  Kontroverse,  gesehen  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den  schon  vor- 
her  an  Leuchsenring  festgestellten  sentimentalen  Zügen,  daß  Auf- 
klärung  und  Empfindsamkeit,  Rationalismus  und 
Gefühlsseligkeit  sich  dure  fi  aus  nicht  ausschlies- 
sen,  sondern  nicht  nur  innerhalb  eines  Freundeskreises,  sondern 
sogar  innerhalb  ein  und  derselben  Persönlichkeit  sich  vereinen  können. 


123)  Bollert,  S.  76  ff. 

12'!)  Matthei  von  Sarasin,  am  1,  II.  1787. 
125)  Bollert,  S.  65. 
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de  Christ  de  ne  plus  le  persécuter,  d’employer  ses  talents  à l’avance- 
ment  de  son  règne  . . .“  ^21). 

Obgleich  keiner  dieser  Vorwürfe  in  dieser  schroffen  Form  be- 
rechtigt  war,  entbehrten  sie  doch  nicht  jeder  Grundlage.  Den  endgül- 
tigen  Bruch  aber  führte  die  Auseinandersetzung  über  eine  Frage 
herbei,  welche  die  achtziger  Jahre  überhaupt  sehr  bewegte,  iiäm- 
lieh  der  Streit  um  die  Bewegung  des  sogenannten  Kryptokatholizis- 
mus.  Es  hatte  sich  nämlich  allgemein  im  piotestantisclien  Deutsch- 
land  die  Meinung  verbreitet,  daß  die  seit  1773  landesverbaunten 
Jesuiten  durch  das  Medium  verschiedenster  religiöser  Sekten  und  Ge- 
Seilschaften  (Rosenkreuzer,  Freimaurer  etc.)  die  Wiederausbreitung 
des  katholischen  Glaubens,  insbesondere  jesuitischer  Färbung  betrie- 
ben.  Der  wahrscheinlich  richtige  Kern  des  Gerüchtes  wurde  schnell 
vergrößert  und  da  man  keinerlei  Tatsachenmaterial  besaß,  so  wurde 
jede  stark  religiöse  und  gleichzeitig  propagandistisch  sich  betätigende 
Persönlichkeit  der  Zugehörigkeit  zu  diesen  unterirdischen  Bewe- 
gungen  verdächtigt.  Als  erbitterte  Jesuitenfeinde  traten  in  Preußen 
die  Berliner  Aufklärer  auf,  in  Bayern  bildete  sich  1776  unter  der 
Führung  des  ehemaligen  Jcsuitenzöglings  Adam  Weishaupt  der 
Illuminatenorden,  der  es  sich  zum  Ziel  machte,  diese  Geheimbündc 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Waffen  zu  bekämpfen.  Diese  Gründung  ist  aber 
nur  im  Zusammenhang  mit  der  schon  oben  ausführlich  erörterten 
Neigung  der  Zeit  zur  Geheimbündelei  zu  verstehen.  Die  llluminaten, 
d.  h.  Erleuchteten,  wollten  die  Vernunft  durch  religiöse  Aufklärung 
fördern  und  weltbürgerliche  Gesinnung  verbreiten.  Jeder  Illuminât 
mußte  zunächst  Freimauerer  sein.  Durch  ihre  antimonarchistischen 
Tendenzen,  die  je  länger,  je  mehr  immer  stärker  hervortraten,  wur- 
den  sie  namentlich  in  Bayern  verfolgt  und  schließlich  verboten  (von 
Kurfinst  Karl  Theodor,  am  2.  März  1785).  Doch  damals  halte  die 
Bewegung  schon  weit  über  die  bayerischen  Grenzen  hinausgegriffen 
und  war  damit  keineswegs  zu  ersticken.  Mitglied  des  llluminaten- 
ordens,  dem,  wie  oben  schon  erwähnt,  auch  Goethe  und  Herder 
angehört  haben  sollen,  war  selbstverständlich  der  ״Jesuitenriecher“ 
Leuchsenring.  Entgegen  Bollerts  Meinung,  der  seinen  fanatischen  Je- 
suitenhaß  neben  den  tatsächlich  unerfreulichen  Beobachtungen,  die 
er  bei  den  Jesuiten  gemacht  haben  mag,  auf  komplizierte  psycho- 
logische  Vorgänge  zurückführen  will  122)^  scheint  diese  Einstellung 
sich  vor  allem  durch  Leuchsenrings  aufklärerische  Haltung  zu  er- 
klären.  Die  jesuitische  Denkakrobatik  mußte  ihm  ebenso  zuwider  sein, 
wie  die  mystische  katholische  Glaubeiiswelt  und  die  Wundergläu- 
bigkeit  eines  Lavater.  Und  gerade  dieses  letztere  Element  in  Lavaters 

121)  Julie  von  Bondeli  an  Ustcri,  Bodemann,  S.  360  ff. 

122)  Bollert.  S.  67. 
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Den  aus  pietistisohem  Lager  erwachsenden  Angriffen  auf  diese 
transcendcntale  Gottesauffassung  gesellte  sich  die  Erkenntnis  der 
unhaltbaren  sozialen  Zustände.  Angesichts  der  ungeheuren  Unbill, 
die  dauernd  von  den  Herrschenden,  den  ,,Tyrannen  geübt  wurden, 
steigen  Zweifel  auf  an  der  Gültigkeit  der  alten  Gottesauffassung 
und  ihrer  Forderung  gelassener  Ergebenheit  in  jegliches  Schicksal, 
ln  Gerstenbergs  ״Ugolino“  (1768),  Lessings  ״Emilia  (1772)  und 
Schillers  ״Räubern“  (1781)  finden  diese  Zweifel  ihre  poetische  For- 
mulierutig  '29). 

Die  eigentlichen  Empfindsamen  nehmen  eine  Zwi- 
s c h e n s t e 1 1 u n g ein.  Sie  haben  den  starren  Gottesbegriff  wohl 
zugunsten  einer  pantheistischen  Vorstellung  von  einer  in  allem  Seien- 
den  lebendigen  Gottheit  aufgegeben,  Gott  ist  ihnen  nicht  mehr 
״Denkgebilde“,  sondern  ״Glaubensinhalt“  ‘3״),  aber  infolge  der  oben 
dargestellten  Absonderung  des  religiösen  Erlebens,  ist  dieser  Gottes- 
begriff  nicht  mehr  imstande,  das  Lebensgefühl  so  ausschlaggebend 
zu  beeinflussen,  daß  dadurch  eine  tatsächlich  neue  Haltung  dem 
Leben  gegenüber  gewonnen  wird,  sondern,  die  Empfindsamen  ver- 
harren,  gemäß  ihrer  tieferen  Verankerung  in  der  bürgerlichen  Welt, 
trotz  dieses  gewandelten  Gottesbegriffes,  noch  immer  in  jener  spezi- 
fisch  passiv-gelassenen  Haltung  der  vorangegangenen  Zeit.  Voll- 
kommener  Ausdruck  dieses  Gelassenheitsideals  ist  in  der  frühen 
Empfindsamkeit  Gellerts  ״Schwedische  Gräfin“ '3»),  deren  passive 
Ergebenheit  in  das  Schicksal  fast  unsittlich  anmutet.  Aber  gerade 
diese  Widerstandslosigkeit  gegenüber  der  zwar  verständlichen, 
aber  als  göttlich  anerkannten  Fügung,  erschien  der  Zeit  im  höchsten 
Maße  moralisch  und  rührend.  All  diese  sentimentalen  Roman- 
heldinncn  (bezeichnenderweise  werden  fast  ausschließlich  Frauen- 
gestalten  zum  literarischen  Träger  dieser  Seelenhaltung  gewählt) 
von  Ftichardsons  ,,Clarissa“  und  ,,Pamela“  über  Gellerts  ,,schwedische 
Gräfin“  bis  zu  Sophie  von  La  Roches  ״Sternheim“  sind  Märtyrerin- 
neu  für  das  Ideal  der  Tugend.  Was  sie  auch  im  Einzelnen 
erdulden,  ihre  Tugend  bleibt  stets  unberührt  und  bewährt  sich  in 
jeder  Situation.  Daß  diese  Auffassung  nicht  nur  literarisches  Postulat, 
sondern  wirkliche  Erlebuisform  darstellt,  erweist  die  von  Karolme 
berichtete  unglückliche  Liebesgeschichte  ihres  Bruders  '33).  Dieser 
hatte  als  Student  in  Gießen  eine  Professorstochter  kennen  gelernt, 
sie  liebten  sich  ״edel  und  zärtlich“  und  kamen  ein  Jahr  lang  fast  täg- 
lieh  zusammen.  Als  der  junge  Flachsland  dann  kurze  Zeit  in  Darm- 
Stadt  weilte,  drang  die  ferne  Freundin  plötzlich  in  ihn,  jegliche  Ver- 

129)  vgl.  Brüggemann,  S.  106  ff. 

130)  vgl.  Rchm,  S.  282.• 

131)  vgl.  Brüggemann,  S.  100  f. 

132)  Karolinc  an  Herder,  I.  S.  310. 
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Die  menschliche  Seele  ist  eben  zu  reich,  um  sich  schematisch  in  eine 
Kathegorie  einreihen  zu  lassen. 

Wenn  uns  in  Leuchsenring  also  eine  im  Religiösen  völlig  auf- 
klärerisch  bestimmte  Persönlichkeit  entgegentritt,  so  ist  dies  doch 
auch  wiederum  nur  eine  mögliche  Haltung  der  Empfindsamen  zum 
religiösen  Problem.  Die  Sentimentalität  ist  ja,  wie  oben  schon  fest- 
gestellt,  selbst  weitgehend  die  Säkulariesierung  einer  religiösen  Hai- 
tung,  nämlich  des  Pietismus  und  so  trägt  sie  selbstverständlich 
auch  n-och  Wesensmerkmale  dieser  ihrer  religiösen  Herkunft  in  sich. 
Die  souveraine  Beherrschung  des  Lebens  durch  die  Religion,  die  noch 
den  Pietismus  bestimmt,  war  aufgehoben.  Das  religiöse  Leben  als 
solches  trat  als  autonomer  Bezirk  neben  andere  Bezirke  des  gei- 
stigen  Lebens.  Die  rein  theologischen  Fragen,  noch  t>ei  Lessing 
eng  mit  dem  gesamten  geistigen  Leben  verknüpft,  werden  nun,  in- 
folge  der  Ausweitung  der  tiieologischen  Wissenschaft,  mehr  und 
mehr  Fachfragen  der  Theologie,  die  nicht  mehr  das  Interesse  der 
Gesamtkultur  beanspruchen  '26).  Trotzdem  wird  Religion  wieder  ech- 
tes  Seelenbedürfnis;  man  begnügt  sich  nicht  mehr  mit  dem  von  der 
Aufklärung  gebotenen  Surrogat  der  Moral.  Lavater  gibt  hierfür  die 
Formulierung:  ״Die  Tugend  hat  es  mit  der  Erde,  die  Religion  mit 
dem  Himmel  zu  tun“  '2').  Das  religiöse  Gefühl  des  Einzelnen,  unab- 
hängig  geworden  vom  Dogma,  weitet  sich  gewaltig  aus  zu  einem 
ästhetischen  Pantheismus.  Das  Schöne  in  der  Welt  wird  zum  Ge- 
genstand  religiöser  Schau  erhoben.  Das  mystisch -pietistische  Eins- 
werden  mit  Gott  wandelt  sich  in  ein  Einswerden  mit  der  als  Har- 
monie  erschauten  Welt,  in  ein  Zusammenklingen  des  Menschen 
mit  ihrer  Allbeseelung  '28).  Natürlich  konnte  eine  solche  religiöse  Ge- 
fühlsausweitung  mit  dem  alten  Gottesbegriff  nichts  mehr  an- 
fangen.  Der  aufklärerische  Gottesbegriff  war  transcendental  und 
stammte  noch  aus  der  Zeit  einer  mechanischen  Naturauffassung. 
Die  von  Gott  in  einem  einmaligen  Schöpfungsakt  aufs  trefflichste  ge- 
schaffene  Welt  läuft  nun,  einem  Uhrwerk  gleich,  ab,  sodaß  ein  Ein- 
greifen  Gottes  nicht  mehr  nötig  ist.  Dieser  Glaube  au  die  Güte  der 
Vorsehung,  die  alles  aufs  beste  eingerichtet  liât,  wurde  zum  luorali- 
scheu  Postulat  erhoben  und  forderte  bedingungslose  Fügung  in  das 
Schicksal.  Die  außerordentliche  Passivität  gegenüber  dem  Welt- 
geschehen  und  dem  persönliclien  Geschick,  die  uns  schon  so  oft  bei 
den  Empfindsamen  begegnete,  wird  durch  diesen  Gottesbegriff  zur 
moralischen  Pflicht  erhoben  und  das  schloß  jeden  subjektiven  Le- 
bensanspruch  aus;  Gelassenheit  und  Genügsamkeit  sind  die  Ideale 
der  Lebensführung. 


126)  vgl.  auch  Maduschka,  S.  29  ff. 

127)  vgl.  Rchm,  282. 

128)  vgl.  Sprangcr,  S.  163. 
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Und  diese  Art  der  Gelassenheit  ist  es  auch,  die  einen  wesent- 
liehen  Zug  der  ״schönen  Seele“  ausmacht.  Dieser  für  die 
Empfindsamen  so  zentrale  Begriff  ist  Forderung  und  Ausdruck  zu- 
gleich.  Er  setzt  ein  Konglomerat  von  Eigenscliaften,  wie  Tugend, 
Gelassenheit,  Schönheit  usw.  voraus  und  drückt  als  Typus  gerade 
die  charakteristische  empfindsame  Verschmelzung  all  dieser  For- 
derungen  aus.  Tornius  gibt  der  2.  Auflage  seines  Buahes  über  die 
Empfindsamen  in  Darmstadt  den  Titel  ״Schöne  Seelen“,  wobei  er 
diesen  Begriff  in  Anwendung  auf  die  Empfindsamen  völlig  mit  ״Seele 
und  Empfindung“  identifiziert  Der  Begriff  der  ״schönen  Seele“, 
schon  von  Plato  und  Plotin  geprägt  und  im  Laufe  der  jahrhunderte 
mannigfachen  Wandlungen  und  Bereicherungen  unterworfen  ^35)^  er- 
fährt  im  18.  Jahrhundert  die  entscheidende  Umdeutung  von  einer 
bloßen  Eigenschaftsbezeichnung  zu  einer  Typenbenennung.  Da  fast 
stets  der  gleiche  und  zwar  ein  empfindsamer  Typus  Träger  dieses 
Begriffes  war,  wurden  beide  in  einer  Zeit,  in  der  die  Lebensformen 
des  empfindsamen  Menschen  so  herrschend  waren,  identifiziert. 
״Schöne  Seele“,  noch  bei  Opitz  weitgehend  gleichbedeutend  mit 
einem  Koiiglomerat  aus  unschuldiger,  affektloser  Tugendhaftigkeit, 
pietistischer  Frömmigkeit,  demutsvoller  Passivität,  allgemeiner  Men- 
schenliebe  und  bürgerlicher  Weltanschauung,  wird  nun,  da  all  diese 
Bedeutungen  und  nocili  mehr  Komponenten  des  empfindsamen  Men- 
schenideals  werden,  Gesamtbezeichnung  für  dieses  Ideal,  wobei  der 
Begriff  aber  eine  wesentliche  Erweiterung  und  Umdeutung  er- 
fährt.  Konnte  Diderot  von  Richardsons  Werken  noch  sagen,  daß  man 
sie  um  so  mehr  schätze,  ״plus  on  a !’âme  belle“,  so  spricht  schon 
Rousseau  nur  noch  von  den  ״belles  âmes“.  Wieland  definiert  im 
״Agathon“ ;(® 3 י 

״Eine  schöne  Seele,  welcher  die  Natur  die  Lineamenten 
der  Tugend  eingezeichnet  hat,  begabt  mit  der  zartesten  Emp- 
findlichkeit  für  das  Schöne  und  Gute,  und  mit  angeborener 
Leichtigkeit  jede  gesellscliaftliche  Tugend  auszuüben,  kann  durch 
einen  Zusammenfluß  ungünstiger  Zufälle  an  ihrer  Entwicklung 
gehindert,  oder־  an  ihrer  ursprünglichen  Bildung  verunstaltet 
werden  . . . Eine  schöne  Seele  kann  sich  verirren,  kann  durch 
Blendwerke  getäuscht  werden,  aber  sie  kann  nicht  aufhören, 
eine  schöne  Seele  zu  sein.“ 

Wie  für  Shaftesbury  war  auch  für  Wieland  der  harmonische 
Ausgleich  letztes  Ziel.  Hier  ist  die  Brücke  zu  Schillers  Begriff  der 
״schönen  Seele",  der  jedoch  diese  Harmonie  in  einer  viel  höheren 

13׳t)  Tornius.  S.  ‘i‘i. 

135)  vgl.  hierzu  die  Arbeit  von  H.  Schmeer,  a.a.O. 

136)  Agathon,  III.  S.  188  ff. 
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bindung  mit  ihr  zu  lösen,  da  ״sie  glaubte,  es  ihrer  Tugend  schuldig 
zu  seyn“.  Karoline  gelingt  es  darauf  scheinbar,  diesen  Entschluß 
der  Freimdin  umzustoßen,  aber  bald  darauf  heiratet  diese,  ohne 
dem  armen  Flachsland  vorher  eine  Mitteilung  zu  machen.  Welche 
Motive  wirklich  diesem  Handeln  zugrunde  lagen,  können  wir  nicht 
mehr  feststellen,  es  ist  auch  nicht  so  wichtig.  Denn  auch  wenn  die 
Wahrung  der  ״Tugend“  nur  eine  Ausrede  war,  um  den  Abbruch 
der  Seelenfreundschaft  herbeizuführen,  so  ist  dies  schon  bezeichnend 
genug.  Karoline  äußert  sehr  bitter: 

״...nun  hat  sie  ihren  Satz  ausgeführt,  der  Tugend  will 
sie  ein  Opfer  bringen  und  meinen  Bruder  nicht  heurathen. 
Gott  weiß  welche  Tugend  das  ist,  aus  dem  Grandison,  übel- 
verstandene  Religion,  und  düstre  Moral  ihres  Vaters,  mein  Bru- 
der  wurde  geliebt,  das  weiß  er,  und  eben  das  nagt  ihn  so 
schrecklich,  daß  eine  so  finstere  Sittenlehre  die  heiligsten  Bande 
der  Menschheit  zerreißen  muß,  durch  sein  ganzes  Leben  in 
Gießen  hat  er  ihr  gezeigt,  daß  er  Gott,  Religion  und  Tugend 
glaubt,  wenn  er  schon  niclit  in  die  Kirche  gieng.  aber  es  war 
umsonst.  Die  Tugend  aus  den  Wolken  mußte  siegen,  und  die 
Menschheit  mit  Füßen  getreten  und  mein  Bruder  unglücklich 
seyn.  Traurige  Erfahrung  übelverstandcner  Religion!  Hätte  sie 
wahre  Menschheit  gekannt,  und  Unterricht  gehabt,  so  wäre 
mein  Bruder  jetzt  glücklich,  aber  nun  sagt  er,  wird  er  nie  wieder 
ein  so  sanftes  mit  ihm  gleiches  Herz  finden,  o wenn  doch  alle 
Romanen,  die  die  Menschheit  so  unglücklich  machen,  verbrennt 
würden! . . .“ 

Aber  auch  die  Romane,  denen  Karoline  hier  in  ihrem  Unmut 
einen  Teil  der  Schuld  beimißt,  formten  ja  nur  das,  was  das  Leben 
ihnen  bot.  Diese  an  anderer  Stelle  ja  schon  oft  betonte  Disharmonie 
zwischen  Leben  und  ethischer  Forderung  war  aber  keineswegs 
eine  unbedingt  notwendige  Folge  empfindsamer  Seelenhaltung.  Wo 
die  aufgenommenen  Eindrücke  harmonisch  zusammenklingen,  wur- 
den  im  Gegenteil  durch  das  Ideal  der  Gelassenheit  und  Ruhe  gerade 
die  Gegensätze  versöhnt,  die  Leidenschaften  gedämpft  oder  am  ungc- 
setzlichen  AusbrucJi  verhindert.  Die  Gelassenheit  der  Empfindsamen, 
soweit  sie  in  diese  Harmonie  mündet,  trägt  außerdem  noch  den 
Stempel  ästhetischen  Genießertums. 

versprechen  Sie  mir,  mein  Einziger,  ebenso  gelassen 

über  alles  hinwegzugehen,  es  der  Vorsehung  zu  überlassen 
und  jede  Stunde  des  Lebens  so  schön  zu  genießen,  als  Sie 
können  . . .“ ן33 י 

schreibt  Karoline  an  Herder. 

133)  Karoline  an  Herder,  I.  S.  239. 
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Von  dem  ihrer  überdrüssigen  vermeintlichen  Ehemarin  in  das  wü- 
steste  Gebirge  verschleppt,  ohne  Aussicht  auf  Befreiung,  kann  sic 
noch  mit  Gelassenheit,  ja  gewisser  SelbstzuJriedenhcit  von  sich 

sagen: 

״ . . . von  dem  Genüsse  alles  dessen,  was  die  Mcnsciien 
als  w’ohlscyn  betraditen,  entfernt,  genieße  ich  die  wahren  Ge- 
schenke  des  Himmels,  die  Freude  wohlzutun  und  die  Ruhe 
des  Gemüts,  als  die  Früchte  der  wahren  Menschenliebe  und 
erfahrner  Tugend.  — Reine  Freude,  wahre  Güter!  ihr  werdet 
mich  in  die  Ewigkeit  begleiten,  und  für  euren  Besitz  wird  meine 
Seele  das  erste  Danklied  anstimmen“ 

Sophie  ist  also  vollkommen  den  Prinzipien  treu  geblieben,  die  ihr 
Vater  schon  als  die  allein  maßgeblichen  anerkannte  und  ihr  von 
klein  auf  anerzog.  Daß  durch  Erziehung,  d.  h.  bewußte,  verstand^- 
mäßige  Beeinflussung  ein  Garant  für  glückliches  Leben  geschaffen 
werden  kann,  entspricht  ebenso  der  aufklärerischen  Weltauffassung, 
wie  die  Idee,  daß  so  etwas,  wie  eine  ״schöne  Seele“  überhaupt  an- 
erzogen  werden  kann,  wobei  letzteres  eben  aucli  mit  einer  wc- 
sentlich  moralischen  Vorstellung  von  der  ״schönen  Seele  sich  er- 

klärt.  ״ . ״ 

Die  enge  Verknüpfung  empfindsamer  Scclenhaltung,  beson- 

ders  in  ihrem  Frühstadium,  mit  Begriffen  wie  Tugend,  Moral.  Sitt- 
lichkeit  u.  ä.  erweist  deutlich  die  Herkunft  des  Wortes 
empfindsam“.  Anläßlich  der  Uebersetzung  von  Sternes  ״Sen- 
i’imental  Journey“  schlug  Lessing  dem  Uebersetzer  Bode  im  Jalirc 
1768  diesen  Ausdruck  als  Verdeutschung  von  sentimental  vor,  statt 
sittlich,  wie  Bode  zuerst  übersetzen  wollte,  in  Anlehnung  an  die 
Grundtendenz  dieser  Art  literarischer  Produktionen,  die  bewußt  ge- 
gen  die  rohen,  derben  oder  schlüpfrigen  Romane  der  vorhergehenden 
Epoche  Front  machten.  Solche  ״sittlichen“  Tendenzen  liegen  auch 
den  Schriften  von  Geliert,  Hermes,  La  Roche  u.  a.  zugrunde,  die  alle 
ihre  Herkunft  aus  dem  Bereich  moralischer  Lehrhaftigkeit,  dem 
auch  die  vielen  moralischen  Woclienschriften  entsprangen,  nicht 
veiieugnen. 

I'll)  S.  301. 
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Ebene  sucht,  als  alle  seine  Vorgänger  und  außerdem,  in  Erkenntnis 
der  dem  Menschen  gesteckten  Grenzen,  nicht  dem  in  seiner  Vollkom- 
menheit  unerreichbaren  Zustand,  als  vielmehr  dem  unendlichen  Stre- 
ben  darnach  den  Primat  gibt.  Die  Spannungen,  zwischen  denen 
Wieland  diesen  Ausgleich  sucht,  sind  nicht  sehr  hoch,  ,,denn  für 
hohe  Intensität  war  in  diesem  liebenswürdigen  Spiel  des  Rokoko  kein 
Platz“  ^3’),  das  den  Begriff  immer  mehr  vom  ethisch-moralischen  ins 
ästhetische  umbiegt. 

Man  sollte  annehmen,  daß  gerade  Wielands  Formulierung  im 
Darmstädtcr  Zirkel  die  bereitwilligste  Aufnahme  gefunden  habe. 
Statt  dessen  hielt  man  sich  mindestens  ebenso  sehr  an  Sophie  von  La 
Roches  Deutung,  deren  Sternheim  eine  eigentlich  noch  vorwieland- 
sehe  Stufe  verkörpert  und  noch  wesentlich  enger  als  dieser  sich  an 
Richardsons  christlich-moralisches  Tugendideal  anschließt,  das  doch 
schon  Shaftesbury  in  seiner  Spannungslosigkeit  für  ״unpoetisch  und 
falsch“  erklärt  hatte.  Karoline  nennt  die  Sternheim  ihr  ״ganzes 
Ideal  von  einem  Frauenzimmer;  sanft,  zärtlich,  wohltäthig,  stolz  und 
tugendhaft  und  betrogen“  *38)  entwirft  damit  ganz  das  Bild  einer 
empfindsamen  ,,schönen  Seele“.  Diese  ״schöne  Seele“  hat  sich 
nicht,  wie  Wiciands  Danae,  selbst  verirrt,  sondern  sie  ist  unschuldig, 
ohne  Wissen  fehlgeleitet  und  büßt  ntm  dafür.  Aber  auch  sie  hört  na- 
türlich  in  allen  Verirrungen  und  Verwicklungen  nie  auf,  eine  schöne 
Seele  zu  sein.  Trotz  der  eifrigen  Nachahmung,  deren  Sophie  von 
La  Roches  Heldin  sich  im  Kreise  der  weiblichen  Mitglieder  des 
Darmstädter  Kreises  erfreute,  — ,,ach  wie  weit  bin  ich  nocli  von 
meinem  Ideal  von  mir  selbst  weg!  welche  Berge  stehen  getürmt  vor 
mir!  ach!  ach,  ich  werde  im  Staub  und  in  der  Asche  bleiben!“  *39) 
— , so  sehr  mißverstehen  sie  die  eigentliche  Absicht  der  Autorin. 
Denn  diese  wollte  gar  keine  ״schöne  Seele“  als  solche  vorführen, 
sondern,  und  hier  zeigt  sich,  wie  stark  sie  noch  der  Aufklärung  ver- 
haftet  ist,  sie  verfolgt  eine  durchaus  lehrhafte  Tendenz.  Das  Buch 
richtet  sich  an  die  Erzieher  und  es  soll  bewiesen  werden,  daß  durch 
richtige  Erziehung,  deren  Ergebnis  dann  eben  eine  ״schöne  Seele“ 
ist,  eine  Sicherheitsinstanz  geschaffen  wird,  die  alle  Schicksalsschläge 
erträglich  und  überwindbar  madit.  ״Die  Liebe  und  die  Uebung  der 
Tugend  und  der  Wissenschaften“,  sagt  ganz  im  Anfang  des  Buches 
der  Oberst  Sternheim  zu  seiner  Gemahlin,  ,,geben  ihrem  Besitzer 
eine  von  Schicksal  und  Menschen  unabhängige  Glückseligkeit . . . **״). 
Der  ganze  Roman  ist  nichts  als  ein  Beweis  dieser  Theorie.  Die  Tu- 
gend  Sophiens  bleibt,  trotz  aller  Anfechtungen,  untadelig  bestehen. 

137)  Schmeer,  S.  *12. 

138)  Karoline  an  Herder.  I.  S.  239. 

139)  Karoline  an  Herder,  1.  S.  239. 

!«IO)  S.  31. 
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Spruches,  kurz  in  all  jenen  Erscheinungen  kundtat.  die  mit  der 
Herrschaftsübernahme  des  Bürgertums  eng  verbunden  sind,  erhalt 
jetzt  in  den  siebziger  JaJiren  seine  charakteristische  Prägung.  Im 
Kreise  der  Darmstädter  ruhen  die  Gegensätze,  von  außen  gesehen, 
noch  friedlich  nebeneinander,  aber  schon  wenige  Jahre  spater,  im 
Sturm  und  Drang,  setzt  die  revolutionäre  Ausein^dersetzung  ein, 
die  zur  völligen  Abkehr  von  der  alten  barocken  Welt  führte  denn 
nun  spürte  man  zu  deutlich  die  ״Gefahren  der  Empfindsamkeit  , wie 
dieser  Untertitel  von  Wezels  1782  erschienenem  Rom^  ״Wil- 
helmine  Arend“  und  die.  mit  diesen  Gefahren  sich  au^mandersetzen- 
den  Romane,  wie  ״Werther־‘  und  ״Anton  Reiser  bezeugen. 

Der  Darmstädter  Freundeskreis  als  Schnitt- 
Punkt  zweier  geistiger  Welten  zeigt  uns  in  Karo line,  Luise 
von  Ziegler,  Henriette  von  Roussillon  und  bedingt  auch  Leuchsen- 
ring  und  all  ihren  verschlungenen  Beziehungen,  Gestalten  und  For- 
men.  die  durchaus  noch  dem  Rokoko,  jenem  verfein^nden.  Ge- 
fühl  und  AeuBerung  verniedlichenden  Ausläufer  des  ^.^^ock  ange- 
hören,  in  Goethe  und  Herder  dagegen  Wegbereiter,  ja  Vollender 
der  neuen  geistigen  Haltung. 

Die  Aufklärer  hatten  den  Menschen  ‘körperliches 
und  geistiges  Wesen  zum  unerschöpflichen  Thema 
gemacht,  ^e  empfindsamen  Vertreter  eines  gesteigwten  Indm- 
dualismus  engten  diesen  allgemeinen  Teiromus  ur1ö  ‘^^'^‘^ränkte 
sich  auf  eine  Betrachtung  ihrer  eignen  Menschlichkeit, 
nieren  und  Meditieren  über  die  eignen  Gefühle,  was  schließlich  im 
besten  Fall  in  gesteigertes  psychologisches  Interesse  mun- 
dete  welches  durch  die  Säkularisierung  der  pietistisch  emgezogenen 
Blickrichtung  noch  unterstützt  wurde.  Je  mehr  sich  der  weite,  au 
die  Realität  gerichtete,  kosmopolitische  Gesichtskreis  der  ^״‘*klarung  - 

zeit  verengte,  um  so  mehr  weitete  sich  in  der  Folgezeit  der  innere 
Bereich  der  Gefühlseilebnisse  aus.  Die  Aufklärung  wertete  das  Gefühl 
und  alles,  was  damit  zusammenhing,  nicht  als  seelische,  son^deim 
als  ausschließlich  dynamische  Kraft:  was  ihre  Menschen  verband 
war  die  Einheitlichkeit  des  Weltbildes.  D e r P 1 e 1 1 s m u s 1 1 e f er  t e 
den  Empfindsamen  erst  die  Gefuhlsauffassung, 

mittels  derer  sie  die  einzelseelische  Isolierung  auf- 

zu  hebe  11  imstandewaren,  welche  die  Angehörigen  der  Auf- 
klärungszeit  voneinander  trennte.  An  Stelle  der  Vorstellung  von 
einer  Totalität  des  Weltgefüges,  trat  die  von  der  Totalität  des  Einzel- 
menschen  und  diese  verlangte  die  Einbeziehung  der  nun  cjn'ija‘ 
wegziileugnenden  irrationalen  Elemente.  Die  wis^nschaftliche  wird 
in  eine  fwetische,  bzw.  künstlerische  K־י״“ ״  umgewandelt 
und  war  für  das  b^innende  Jahrhundert  die  Wissenschaft  typisch,  so 
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Zusammenfassung. 

Die  Verbreitung  der  wirklichen  sentimentalen  Haltung,  auf 
die  allein  es  uns  hier  ankam.  ist  durchaus  nicht  so  groß  wie  mmi 
in  Anlehnung  an  die  These  von  der  ״empfindsamen  Zeitkrankheit 
allgemein  annimmt.  Denn  es  besteht,  wie  schon  eingangs  erwähnt, 
ciri  ganz  prinzipieller  Unterschied  zwischen  den  ״impressionistischen 
Empfindsamen,  welche  die  sentimentale  Mode  als  eine  solche  mit- 
machten  die  sich  ihrer  Arabesken  und  Schnörksel,  ihrer  Umgangstor- 
men  ihrer  Redeweise,  ihres  Gefühlsüberschwanges  und  in  gewissem 
Sinn  auch  ihrer  Denkart  bedienten,  die  jedoch  in  ihrem  Innern  kei- 
neswegs  echte  Empfindsame  waren  und  den  ״expressionistischen 
Empfindsamen,  für  die  alle  diese  äußeren  Formen  Ausdruck  ihres  in- 
nersten  Wesens  waren.  Diese  allein  können  als  echte  Emptina- 
same  bezeichnet  werden. 

Drei  verschiedene  geistige  Haltungen  beherrsdien  in  den  sieb- 
Ziger  Jahren  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  das  kulturelle  Leben  Deutschlands: 
Aufklärung,  Empfindsamkeit  und  Sturm  und  Drang.  Das  Ergebnis 
ihrer  wechselseitigen  Durchdringung  und  Befruchtung  1st  die  deut- 
sehe  Klassik.  Als  Zeitgenossen  der  Darmstädter  finden  wir  daher 
die  Vertreter  verschiedenster  Geisteshaltungen:  Klopstock 
sias"  1773  vollendet),  Lessing  (״Emilia  Galotti"  1772),  Wieland 
(Agathon  1769),  Lavater,  Gleim  u.  a.  m.  Außerdem  aber  erscheinen 
auch  die  entscheidenden  Manifestationen  des  Sturm  und  Dranges 
kaum  zwei  bis  drei  Jahre  nach  der  Wirksamkeit  des  Darmstadt^ 
Zirkels:  des  Vorläufers  Gerstenberg  ״Ugolino“  1768,  Lenzens  ״Hot- 
meister“  1774,  Leisewitzens  ״Julius  von  Tarent‘  1775,  Klmgers 
Sturm  und  Drang“,  Maler  Müllers  ״Faust"  und  Wagners  ״Kinder- 
mörderin"  1776  und  Goethes  ״Götz"  erwuchs  geradezu  unter  den 
Augen  der  Darmstädter. 

Der  merkliche  Bruch,  der  um  die  Jahrhundertmitte  durch 
die  deutsche  Kultur  ging,  der  sich  in  der  Säkularisierung  des  religio- 
sen  Gefühls,  in  der  erneuten  Hinwendung  zu  den  irrealen  Lebens- 
machten,  in  der  Entdeckung  des  subjektiven  seelisclien  Lebensan- 
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I.  Introduction 

The  dissertation  examines  the  mentality  of  members  of  the  Sentimental  movement.' 
The  work  regards  Sentimentality  as  a specific  way  of  life  that  is  not  necessarily  historically 
tied;  thus,  an  examination  of  the  movement  constitutes  a psychological  problem  rather  than 
a historical  one.  Yet  it  is  one  that  emerges  most  clearly  through  the  medium  of  history, 
because  a specific  historical  context  allowed  Sentimentality  to  emerge  most  clearly  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  that  period,  individuals  were  presented  with  both  rational  and 
irrational  perspectives  towards  the  world.  The  Enlightenment  overemphasized  the  rational 
view,  thus  leading  to  a reactionary  development:  the  irrational  world  of  Sentimentality. 

The  Darmstadt  Circle  functioned  as  a ‘last  pure  flower’  of  rococo  culture.  Yet  it 
already  revealed  the  fragility  and  tendency  to  over-aestheticize  that  would  eventually  force  it 
to  give  way  to  a newer,  more  energetic  generation.  It  serves,  then,  as  a microcosm  of 
Sentimentality,  demonstrating  not  only  its  positive  traits,  but  also  those  that  are  inherently 
self-destructive.  Rahn-Bechmann,  in  attempting  not  to  give  a simple  history  of  the  ideas  of 
Sentimentality  but,  rather,  a full  view  of  the  specific  emotional  and  psychological  point  of 
view  of  its  adherents,  focuses  not  on  which  concepts  and  motifs  the  members  of  the  group 
dealt  with,  but,  rather,  on  how  they  dealt  with  them.  The  structure  of  her  work  comprises, 
firstly,  a historical  overview  of  the  members  of  the  circle;  secondly,  a specific  examination 
of  selected  works;  and,  thirdly,  an  elucidation  of  their  overall  positions. 


Empfindsamkeit,  or  Sentimentality,  was  one  of  the  main  influences  on  German  literature  during  1740- 
1755,  and  persisted  until  ^(וughly  1780.  The  Darmstadt  Circle  falls  relatively  late  in  the  period,  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  70s. 


II.  Historical  Background 

The  1770s  signified  a restful  point  in  German  politics.  It  was  a time  dominated  by 
bourgeois  concerns,  though  still  clinging  to  the  external  forms  of  a courtly,  baroque 
culture.  Internal  conflicts  that  would  later  emerge  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  were 
present,  but  still  hidden,  located  in  the  individual  rather  than  projected  into  the  public 
sphere.  The  Darmstadt  Circle  was  strongly  influenced  by  its  ties  to  the  Hessian- 
Darmstadtian  court,  which  was  ruled  mainly  by  its  “große  Landgräfin,”  the  wife  of 
landgrave  Ludwig  IX,  whose  preoccupation  with  military  matters  kept  him  absent  from 
Darmstadt.  The  countess  patronized  literary  and  artistic  enterprises.  Most  members  of  the 
Darmstadt  Circle  had  ties  to  her  court,  whether  through  birth  or  career.  Thus,  Merck  was 
‘war  paymaster,’  Hesse  was  a ‘Privy  Councillor,’  Franz  Michael  Leuchsenring  and 
Mademoiselle  Ravanel  were  tutors  of  the  crown-prince  and  the  princesses  respectively, 
Henriette  von  Roussillon  and  Luise  von  Ziegler  were  ladies-in-waiting.  Dr.  Leuchsenring 
was  personal  physician,  and  others,  such  as  Karoline  Flachsland,  Frau  Merck,  Herder,  and 
Goethe,  had  familial  or  friendly  ties  to  the  other  members.  These  individuals  are  those 
members  of  the  group  which  Rahn-Bechmann  particularly  emphasizes,  though  there  were 
others  involved  in  the  Darmstadt  Circle,  both  through  correspondence  and  direct 
involvement  (for  example:  Gleim,  Wieland,  Sophie  de  la  Roche,  Klopstock,  Jacobi, 
Lavater,  etc.). 

Members  of  the  Circle  fall  into  three  rough  groups:  The  actual  Sentimentalists  or 
‘expressionists,’  particularly  constituting  the  female  members;  the  ‘impressionists,’  who 
were  aware  of  the  limitations  of  Sentimentality  and  of  its  ‘faddish’  nature  and  who  included 
Goethe,  Herder,  and  Merck;  and  the  less  active  ‘observers’  and  ‘mediators,’  who  were  by 
nature  too  rational  to  become  personally  Sentimental  and  who  included  the  countess, 

Hesse,  Wenk,  Petersen,  and  Hoepfner,  among  others. 


The  Darmstadt  Circle  had  two  centres:  the  homes  of  Hesse  and  Merck.  Hesse’s 
wife  Friederike  and  her  sister,  Karoline  Flachsland,  were  unfulfilled  in  their  personal  lives 
(though  Karoline  later,  after  marrying  Herder,  gave  up  her  Sentimental  standpoint). 
Similarly,  Luise  von  Ziegler  and  Henriette  von  Roussillon,  though  not  subjected  to  the 
authoritanan  environment  the  former  two  experienced,  were  in  extremely  dependent  social 
positions.  For  these  women.  Sentimentality,  in  placing  all  worthwhile  experiences  into  the 
internal  of  the  individual,  gave  them  the  only  possibility  of  independence.  They  fall  into 
the  first  group  of  Sentimentalists,  the  ‘actual’  ones.  In  contrast,  Merck,  Herder,  and 
Goethe  all  only  drew  upon  Sentimentality  in  limited  ways. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle,  that  aspect  that  makes  it  distinct,  is  the 
lack  of  any  actual  aim,  any  ‘useful’  goal.  Rather,  the  emphasis  lies  on  feelings  themselves. 

III.  The  Structure  of  Sentimentality 

Most  members  of  the  Sentimental  movement  were,  as  earlier  discussed  (especially 
in  regard  to  the  women),  unhappy  with  their  social  positions.  In  a sense,  this  was  a natural 
consequence  of  their  bourgeois  status:  The  close  tie  to  the  court,  establishing  an 
‘aristocratic’  perspective  and  a continued  tie  to  a dying  courtly  culture,  led  to  an  internal 
dissonance  due  to  their  own  awareness  of  their  precarious  positions  and  the  constant 
material  struggle.  One  main  aspect  of  Sentimentality,  then,  was  its  basis  in  a desire  to 
escape  material  circumstances  through  the  creation  of  an  illusionary,  internal  world. 

Pietism  further  influenced  the  movement.  Its  emphasis  on  the  subjective  world  as 
the  only  reality  spread  from  religion  to  the  bourgeois,  secular  sphere,  because  it  offered  the 
possibility  of  an  escape  from  material  reality.  Sentimentality  drew  on  this  view  of  the 
imaginary  sphere  as  the  only  sphere  of  freedom. 

The  form  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle  was  influenced  by  the  historically  contemporary 
tendency  to  form  such  circles  or  orders,  exemplified  by  the  interest  in  Masonic  activity. 

The  form  of  such  organizations  was  transposed  onto  other  areas  of  life.  In  such 


organizations  as  the  Darmstadt  Circle,  the  form  lacks  the  ‘useful’  tendency  of  its 
precursors.  Thus,  it  is  a community  based  not  on  a common  goal  or  program,  but  arising 
because  of  feelings  of  psychical  similarity.  The  psychological  basis  for  the  Darmstadt 
Circle  (and  similar  communities)  lies  in  this  recognition  of  philosophical  commonality. 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Circle  were  truly  lonely;  they  desired  community  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  finding  an  environment  in  which  they  can  best  develop 
themselves.  The  group  is  based,  then,  on  extreme  individualism  among  its  members,  who 
look  for  others  in  whom  they  can  ‘mirror’  themselves. 

The  friendships  among  members  of  the  Circle  demonstrate  this  emphasis  on  the 
individual  rather  than  on  the  community,  this  overvaluation  of  the  ‘F  over  the  ‘you.’  Three 
types  of  friendships  exist:  Real  Sentimental  adoration,  such  as  that  between  Luise  and 
Henriette;  friendship  as  a vehicle  of  self-adoration,  such  as  Leuchsenring’s  relationships 
with  Herder  and  with  women  in  general;  and  friendship  resulting  from  an  attempt  to 
transform  real  romantic  love  into  friendship,  such  as  Herder’s  relationship  to  Karoline. 

The  last  demonstrates  the  tie  between  Enlightenment  philosophy  and  Sentimentality,  as  it 
presents  a view  of  love  as  not  simply  something  that  ‘is,’  but,  rather,  as  something  that  can 
be  rationally  awakened  or  halted.  There  exist  among  the  members  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle 
real  friendships,  as  well,  of  course,  friendships  based  on  understanding,  helping,  and 
supporting  one  another,  for  example  those  between  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Merck. 

However,  these  were  not  Sentimental  relationships;  in  general.  Sentimental  friendships 
were  imp>ersonal.  The  impersonal  nature  of  these  friendships  emerges  clearly  in  their 
letters,  which  were  of  foremost  importance  in  the  Darmstadt  Circle  and  Sentimentality  in 
general.  Since  Sentimental  friendship  is  not  based  on  a connection  between  specific 
individuals,  but,  rather,  on  the  concept  of  a ‘universal’  form  of  friendship,  the  letters,  too, 
are  often  aimed  at  a universal,  ‘abstract’  friend.  It  is  telling  that  epistolary  novels  became 
the  foremost  form  of  Sentimental  novels,  one  in  which  demands  for  authenticity  could  be 
fulfilled  while  allowing  insight  into  psychological  life. 


The  death  of  ‘Urania’  (Henriette  von  Roussillon)  brought  the  ‘inevitability  of  fate’ 
to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Darmstadt  Circle.  The  internal,  illusory  world  into 
which  they  had  retreated  collapsed  in  the  face  of  death.  Because  they  were  unable  to 
harmoniously  integrate  death  into  their  world  view,  they  rescued  themselves  in  thoughts  of 
the  afterlife,  thereby  retreating,  in  spite  of  their  secular  emphasis  on  the  ‘individual  religion 
of  heart  and  mind,’  into  religious  dogma  as  a protection  from  reality.  When  reconciliation 
with  death  through  religious  means  proved  impossible,  they  attempted  to  normalize  death 
by  viewing  it  as  a ‘necessary’  part  of  life.  They  drew  on  symbols  of  death,  enjoyed  the 
atmosphere  evoked  by  works  dealing  with  existential  issues,  yet  refused  to  fully  deal  with 
the  content  of  the  symbols  used,  the  works  read.  They  thus  emphasized  a ‘direction-less 
and  object-less  emotion.’  Melancholy,  a driving  emotional  state,  was  no  longer  associated 
with  genius,  as  was  it  classically;  rather,  it  denoted  an  uncreative  sadness  that  was 
paralyzing,  even  fatal,  to  emotional  life.  The  crisis  of  weakness  culminated  in  an  illness 
that  climaxed  in  suicide.  Thus,  Goethe’s  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers,  a work  that 
depicts  the  suicide  of  a young  man  and  the  publication  of  which  was  followed  by  a rash  of 
suicides,  did  not  awaken  the  ‘Weltfluchtgefühl’  (desire  to  escape  the  world),  but,  rather, 
sanctioned  it.  This  ‘Weltfluchtgefühl’  arises  not  out  of  an  active  death-drive;  rather,  its 
basis  is  a fear  of  life.  In  essence,  then,  it  constitutes  passive  acceptance  of  the  natural  law 
that  stipulates  the  inevitability  of  death. 

In  this  context,  nature  is  defined  as  ‘divinely  established  order.’  Its  conceptual  ties 
to  the  Enlightenment  are  evident  in  the  view  of  nature  as  a power  outside  one’s  own 
influence;  not  only  must  one  obey,  one  is  a part  of  this  force.  The  preoccupation  with 
nature  emerges  in  the  theme  of  rural  life  v.  urban  life.  Sentimentalists,  too,  were  driven 
into  the  rural  quiet,  but  they  experienced  it  only  in  terms  of  its  opposition  to  city  life.  Their 
desire  for  loneliness  combined  with  their  refusal  to  be  without  community,  leading  to  the 
creation  of  ‘artificial  nature,’  parks,  etc.  To  the  Sentimental  individual,  nature  functioned 
as  the  ideal  environment  in  which  to  experience  specific  emotions,  particularly  because 


emotional  projection  into  nature  involves  no  responsibilities.  Nature,  to  the  Sentimentalist, 
is  a place  for  remembrance;  he  experiences  it  passively. 

The  Sentimental  basis  in  the  Protestant  religion  is  evident  in  individuals  such  as 
Herder,  Leuchsenring,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe.  The  correspondence  between  Leuchsenring 
and  Lavater,  however,  demonstrates  equally  the  ties  between  Enlightenment  philosophy 
and  Sentimental  ideas.  Lavater  was  extremely  religious  and  fanatically  opposed  to  the 
Enlightenment.  Leuchsenring,  in  contrast,  rejected  positive  religion  and  emphasized  the 
individual,  the  religion  of  heart,  feeling,  and  rationality.’  The  conflict  between  the  two 
men  began  personally,  yet  eventually  became  public,  and  all  ties  between  them  were 
broken.  This  episode  clearly  shows  that  not  only  are  Enlightenment  and  Sentimentalism 
not  exclusive,  but  that  they  can,  indeed,  exist  in  one  individual. 

The  religiously  enlightened  view  of  Leuchsenring  is,  of  course,  only  one  possible 
standpoint  towards  religion  in  Sentimentality.  Because  Sentimentality  is  a secularization  of 
pietism,  it  still  carries  vestiges  of  its  religious  beginnings.  Thus,  the  concept  of  the  world 
as  a perfect  place  with  no  need  of  God  s intervention  and  the  thereby  stipulated  moral 
precept  of  belief  in  the  good  of  providence  and  acceptance  of  fate,  though  tempered  in 
Sentimentality,  is  still  present.  TTiis  facet  of  Sentimentalism  particularly  emerges  in  the 
emphasis  on  calmness  and  composure,  embodied  by  the  ‘schöne  Seele,’  ‘beautiful  soul,’  a 
figure  embodying  virtue,  composure,  beauty,  etc. 

IV.  Conclusion 

German  culture  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  dominated  by  three  movementsi  the 
Enlightenment,  Sentimentality,  and  Sturm  und  Drang.  All  of  these  eventually  culminated  in 
German  Classicism.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  a break  in  the  culture  occurred,  evidenced 
through  the  seculanzation  of  religious  feelings,  the  turn  to  internal,  ‘unreal’  aspects  of  life, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjective  psychological  needs  (i.e.  in  all  tendencies  that  arose  with 
the  bourgeois  rise  to  power).  The  Darmstadt  Circle  functions  as  a cross-section  of  two 


psychological  environs:  that  of  the  Enlightenment,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  material  and 
psychological  makeup  of  ‘man’  as  an  eternally  possible  theme,  and  that  of  Fhetism. 
Sentimentality  narrowed  the  theme  of  the  Enlightenment,  focusing  on  examining 
themselves,  and  drew  on  Pietism  for  its  emphasis  on  intemality.  The  discrepancy  between 
nature  and  individual,  which  would  become  a driving  theme  in  German  Classicism,  was 
already  evident  in  Sentimentality,  particularly  in  the  figure  of  the  ‘beautiful  soul,’  which 
constituted  the  desired  synthesis  of  nature  and  soul.  The  close  ties  between  the 
Enlightenment  and  Sentimentality  demonstrate  the  duality  of  the  ‘German  nature:’  a desire 
for  scientific  knowledge  and  discovery  coupled  with  a desire  to  overcome  earthly 
constraints  through  creativity. 

Members  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  movement  emphasized  the  need  to  ‘live’  emotion. 
Members  of  the  Sentimental  movement,  in  contrast,  did  not  experience  the  intensity  of 
emotion  because  of  their  constant  observation  thereof.  Because  they  worked  from  an 
existing  concept  of  love,  friendship,  etc.,  they  shaped  their  experiences  in  a particular  way 
from  the  outset  and  never  reached  the  ‘true’  experience.  To  them,  it  was  not  the  experience 
itself  that  was  of  foremost  importance.  Rather,  they  distanced  themselves  from  the  actual 
catalyst  for  specific  emotions.  Feelings  are  severed  from  the  experiences  that  originally 
give  rise  to  them  and  enjoyed  as  independent  phenomena.  The  Sentimentalists,  thus, 
remained  passive  in  their  manner  of  experiencing,  thereby  tying  them  to  the  past.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  their  tendency  to  place  their  own  sphere  of  influence  entirely  into  the  internal 
points  ahead  to  German  Idealism  and  the  dangers  therein. 
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study  and  I m still  getting  used  to  balancing  my  time,  but,  generally,  I like  to  get  things 
done  right  away.  Please  do  let  me  know  if  anything  about  the  summary  is  unclear,  and  if 
there’s  anything  else  I can  help  you  with  in  the  future,  please  don’t  hesitate  to  call  (or  e- 
mail)  me!  Thanks  again  and  happy  holidays. 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 


Universitätsbibliothek 


Friedrich-Alexander-Universität 
Erlangen-Nürnberg 


I 


Die  Direktorin 


Universitätsbibliothek,  91051  Erlangen 


Telefon:  +49  9131  85-22150 
Telefax:  +49  9131  85  -2  93  09 
E-Mail:  konstanze.soellner@bib.uni-erlangen.de 
Internet;  www.ub.uni-erlangen.de 


Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Budd 
24  Percy  Road 
Lexington,  Mass.  02421 
USA 


Ihr  Zeichen: 

ihre  Nachricht  vom: 

Unser  Zeichen:  sö/sch 

(Dittw  b&i/a'itnOrt  £4riQôlyûi*i!) 


Erlangen,  den  23.02.2010 


Dear  Mrs  Budd, 

Many  thanks  for  the  recent  telephone  conversation  of  12th  February  2010  with  Dr.  Hofmann-Randall, 
discussing  the  planned  publication  of  your  mother’s  dissertation,  in  which  you  gave  your  agreement  to 
our  intended  action. 

At  the  bestowal  of  this  year’s  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn  Prize,  Professor  Köbele  (Chair  for  Germanic  and 
German  Philology)  indicated  that  the  dissertation  remains  still  today  a standard  work  in  the  area  of  the 
history  of  sentimentalism.  The  university  would  therefore  like  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  reprint  the 
dissertation  as  a facsimile  as  well  as  publishing  the  full-text  version  in  the  university’s  dissertation 
database. 

In  order  for  us  to  go  ahead  we  need  permission  from  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn’s  legal  successor  and 
therefore  request  that  you  allow  us  to  proceed  with  publication  of  the  dissertation.  For  these  purposes 
we  require  the  conferment  of  an  unrestrictive  right  of  use  You  may  use  your  mother’s  dissertation 
independently  of  the  university,  for  further  publication,  or  give  over  the  publishing  rights  to  another. 

We  would  be  most  indebted,  if  you  would  discuss  our  intentions  with  your  sister  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Naturally  we  will  be  delighted  to  send  any  number  of  specimen  copies  of  the  reprinted  dissertation  you 
may  wish  for. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  near  future. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Konstanze  Söllner 
Bibl. -Direktorin 


Hausanschrjft  Telefon  Telefax  Busverbindung 

Universitätsstr.4,  91054  Erlangen  +49  9131  85-2  21  51  +49  9131  85-2  93  09  Linie  294,  284,  285  Obere  Karlstraße 


Universitätsbibliothek 
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Erlangen-Nürnberg 
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Die  Direktorin 


Universitätsbibliothek,  91051  Erlangen 


Telefori:  +49  9131  85-22150 
Telefax:  +49  9131  85  -2  93  09 
E-Mail:  konstanze.soellner@bib.uni-erlangen.de 
Internet:  www.ub.uni-erlangen.de 


Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Budd 
24  Percy  Road 
Lexington,  Mass.  02421 
USA 


Ihr  Zeichen: 

Ihre  Nachricht  vom: 
Unser  Zeichen:  sö/sch 
(Sitte  bei  AntvÄort  angeber»!) 

Erlangen,  den  23.02.2010 


Dear  Mrs  Budd. 

Many  thanks  for  the  recent  telephone  conversation  of  12th  February  2010  with  Dr.  Hofmann-Randall, 
discussing  the  planned  publication  of  your  mother’s  dissertation,  in  which  you  gave  your  agreement  to 
our  intended  action. 

At  the  bestowal  of  this  year’s  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn  Prize,  Professor  Köbele  (Chair  for  Germanic  and 
German  Philology)  indicated  that  the  dissertation  remains  still  today  a standard  work  in  the  area  of  the 
history  of  sentimentalism.  The  university  would  therefore  like  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  reprint  the 
dissertation  as  a facsimile  as  well  as  publishing  the  full-text  version  in  the  university’s  dissertation 
database. 

In  order  for  us  to  go  ahead  we  need  permission  from  Lilli-Bechmann-Rahn’s  legal  successor  and 
therefore  request  that  you  allow  us  to  proceed  with  publication  of  the  dissertation.  For  these  purposes 
we  require  the  conferment  of  an  unrestrictive  right  of  use.  You  may  use  your  mother’s  dissertation 
independently  of  the  university,  for  further  publication,  or  give  over  the  publishing  rights  to  another. 

We  would  be  most  indebted,  if  you  would  discuss  our  intentions  with  your  sister  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Naturally  we  will  be  delighted  to  send  any  number  of  specimen  copies  of  the  reprinted  dissertation  you 
may  wish  for. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  near  future. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Konstanze  Söllner 
Bibl. -Direktorin 


Busverbindung 

Linie  294,  284,  285  Obere  Karlstraße 


Telefax 

+49  9131  85-2  93  09 


Telefon 

+49  9131  85-2  21  51 


Hausanschrift 

Universitätsstr  4,  91054  Erlangen 


From:  Ruth  Budd  <ruthbudd@post.harvard.edu> 

Subject:  Publication  of  my  mother's  dissertation 
Date;  March  1 1 , 201 0 4:1 5:43  PM  EST 
To:  konstanze.soeliner@bib.uni-erlangen.de 
Cc:  Megerman  Evy  <emegerman@gmail.com> 

Dear  Konstanze  Soeliner, 

I received  your  letter  requesting  publication  of  the  dissertation  of  my  mother,  Lilli  Bechmann  Rahn.  I was,  of 
course,  very  pleased  and  proud  to  read  your  comments  about  her  dissertation  and  why  the  university  wishes  to 
reprint  it.  My  sister,  Evy  Megerman,  and  I both  give  our  approval  for  unrestricted  right  of  use,  and  you  may 
reprint  it  as  a facsimile  as  well  as  publish  the  full  text  version  in  the  university's  dissertation  database. 

It  would  be  wonderful  for  us  to  hear  from  Professor  Koebele  as  to  the  reasons  he  thinks  that  the  dissertation 
remains  still  today  a standard  work  in  the  area  of  the  history  of  sentimentalism. 

My  sister  and  I would  really  appreciate  receiving  6 copies  of  the  reprinted  dissertation.  This  would  be  three  for 
me  and  three  for  her.  If  we  would  like  more,  I assume  you  could  send  additional  copies.  These  can  all  be  sent 
to  me: 

Ruth  R.  Budd 
24  Percy  Road 
Lexington,  MA  02421 

I hope  this  e-mail  is  a sufficient  authorization  for  you  to  proceed.  If  you  need  this  in  a letter  form,  let  me  know 
and  I would  be  happy  to  send  it  to  you  by  mail  as  well. 

Thank  you  all  so  much  for  honoring  her  in  this  way. 


Ruth  Budd 
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Marriage  Certificate  #617 

Record  of  Ban  # 203  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Fuerth 
July  1933 

Before  the  undersigned  Justice  of  the  Peace  appeared  today  for  the  purpose  of  marriage 

1.  The  businessman  Alfred  Hermann  Rahn,  whose  identity  was  established  by  vitue  of  the 
bann  record  of  the  City  Hall  of  Fuerth,  born  28th  January  1901  in  Fuerth,  birth  register  # 
148,  Ciy  Hall,  Fuerth,  domicile  Fuerth,  Koenigstr.  129 

2.  Lilli  Bechmann,  no  profession,  identified  as  1.  Born  10th  February  1911  in  Fuerth,  birth 
register  # 241  , City  HallFuerth,  domicile  Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  DarmstaedterStr.  7. 
Witnesses  called  and  appeared: 

3.  Hospital  Director  Dr.  Julius  Koburger,  identified  by  passport  , 59  years  old,  living  in 
Berlin,  Exerzierstr.  11a 

4.  Director,  Commercial  Councilor  Hugo  Bechmann,  identified  as  in  3,  54  years  old,  living 
in  BerlinWilmersdorf,  Darmstaedter  Str.  7. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  asked  the  couple  singly  and  in  sequence:  if  they  intended  to 
enter  the  marriage  with  each  other.  The  couple  affirmed  this,  and  the  Justice  of  the 

Peace  announced  hereupon  that  they  were  now  according  to  the  Civil  Law  legally  united 
marriage  partners. 

Read  aloud,  approved  and  signed,  Alfred  Rahn,  Lilli  Rahn  nee  Bechmann,  Julius  Koburger, 
Hugo  Bechmann. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  (stand  in)  Kube. 

That  above  excerpt  from  the  main  marriage  register  of  the  City  Hall  in  Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
is  identical  with  the  original  is  hereby  declared. 

Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  16.  October  1937 
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Bb. 


$etratêurïunî)e. 

'3lr.  67ו. 

(^ufgcbotêôcncid^niê  *îtr.^O  3 » ) 


•drlt  Un 


(^ufgcbotêôcncid^niê  ' 

des  Standesamts  iHirth• 

Berlin-WlXmersdprf  ,am 


taufcnb  ncun^unbcrt  drdiunddrelßig• 


Juli 


530r  bcm  untcr3cid^nctcn  Stanbcêbcamtcn  crfc^icnen  ^cutc  3um  3toccfc  ber 
®^cyd^licSung: 

1.  ber  Kaufmann  Alfred  Hermann  R a h n,  - - - - - - 


ber  *îperfônlic^feit  nad^  durch  die  Bescheinigung  des  Aufgebots 


aner  fannt, 


des  Standesamts  Furth 


Januar  , 


geboren  amachtundzvianzlgs  « '*״  Januar 

beê  ga^reê  tanfenb-  ney^mnbert  eins, 

3u Fürth, 


©eburtêregifter  *îtr.  1.4.6  . beê  ©tanbeêamtê  in  Furth,  - - - _ 


mof)nbaft  in  Furth,  König  Straße  129,  •י■ 

2.  bie  Î4111  Bechmann 


ber  ^3erfön[i(tfeit  nacÇ^le  ZU  1 - - - ~ - - - - - 


— aner  fannt, 
*zehn  M Februar  — ~ ~ ~ . 


geboren  am 


beê  ga^reê  taufenb  - - -•neun  bunbert  elf , . ------  . 

3u  Fürth,  

©eburtêregifter  ?Ir.  24.1.  beê  ©tanbegamtg  in  FUrth,  - - - - - 


mobnbaft  in^erlln-Wllmercdorf,  Darmstädter  Straße  7, 


N 


> 


•iUIg  toaren  3uge30gcn  unb  crfd^icncn: 

3.  5 er  Krankenhausdlrektorf  Doktor  Julius  Koburger 


ber  ^3erfönIic^feU  nad)  durch  Reisepaß 


3a^rc  ait,  to01)nl)aft  in 


4.  b ÉV  Geschäftsführer  , Koume  rzlenrat  Hugo  Beqhinaim 


ber  ^3crfônricbfeit  nacb  wie  ZU  5 


. ...  V»  — — ainerfannt 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  Darm־ 


ga^rc  alt,  mol^nbaft  in 

Städter  Straße  7•  - 


5)er  ©tanbcêbeamtc  rid^tete  an  bie  53crI0btcn  cin3eln  ^b 
nad^cinanber  bie  3rage: 

ob  fic  bie  (Bf)e  miteinanber  cingeben  toollcn. 

3)ic  *îDcrlobtcn  bejabten  biefe  3rogc  unb  ber  ©tanbcêbcamtc 
Ipradb  hierauf  auê, 

bab  fie  fraft  beê  ^ürgerlidben  ©efebbudbS  nunmehr  recht» 
mähig  oerbunbene  (Eheleute  feien. 


îîorgelefen,  genehmigt  unb  hnterschrieben•  — “ 
Alfred  Rahn , Iiilll  Rahn  geborene  Beohmann , ge 
Julius  Kobilirger,  Hugo  Beohmann•  (Vorstehend  1 
Soh  iftnort  gestrichen•)  . 


^er  ©tattbeêhcanite.  . 

In  Vertretung; 

3)ah  oorftehenber  ‘2luê3ug  mit  bem  ^eiratê־^aubt9־îegiftcr  bcé  ©tanbeêamtê 

3u  Berlin-Wilmersdorf , - ---,--  ------ 

- - -----  - ---  — gleidhlautenb  ift,  toirb  hiermit  beftatigt. 
.^Berlin-'-Vllmersdorf  am  16•  Oktober 10  37 


^er  ©tanbcêbcamtc 


(©tegel)« 


Councillor  of  Commerce  Hugo  Bechmann,  Ida  Bechmann,  express  their  most  cordial 

gratitude  for  the  kind  attentions  shown  on  the  occasion  of  the  betrothal  of  their 
daughter,  Lilli,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Rahn. 

Berlin  W.  15,  Darmstaetterstr.  7 


KOMMERZIENRAT  HUGO  BECHMANN 
IDA  BECHMANN 


fprechen  für  die  anUßltch  der  Verlobung 
ihrer  Tochter  LILLI  mit  Herrn  ALFRED 
RAHN  erwiefene  AufmerkfamIceit 
verbindlichften  Dank  aus. 


BERLIN  W15 
DARMSTADTER  STRASSE  7 
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RETURN  IN DAYS 


MUSCATINE  HOTEL־  M U S C ATI  N E,  I 0 W A 
LACROSSE  HOTEL■  LACROSSE. WISCONSIN 
ALLISON  HOTEL  ■ CEDAR  RAPIOS,  IOWA 
MAGNUS  HOTEL-CEOAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


D. י ׳ 


wMrai$rr0i|Ifr  gir. 


»üUI«  nur  }lim  her  îrannn«.  ($  82  ht»  Scfrfcr«  nom  6.  ;irbruar  1875.) 


nio^nliaft  ii 


n)0^ul)a[t  in 


ift  oor  btin  iiiUtrieic^ineten  etonbcfitcamitn  f)tuU  bie  e^gti(bIo«en  roorbtn 


*Uaters^orf 


er  Staiidesbcamte 


.»11  firmier■  Ktrrnt^ta■•»  1•  ef|i(|ן•ו  taf  Xiaft  aal  Xraaaa(  »rrkta  knt1|  kiHrl  «ffrf  al4t  tträtrt".  * 
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A/e  25538 


Dispute  a bout  Agnes-Miegel-  Strasse 
Re-naming  denied 

The  Agnes  Miegel  Strasse  in  Frauenrauch  will  probably  retain  its  name  contrary  to  the 
petition  of  the  Green  List  for  renaming.  Because  the  members  of  the  Culture-  and  Leisure 
Time  Association  have  vetoed  by  majority  vote  in  their  judgment  to  the  city  council. 

The  Greens  had  wanted  to  give  the  street  a new  name,  because  the  renowned  local  poet 
had  shown  during  the  Third  Reich  great  proximity  to  the  thinking  of  National  Socialism 
and  had  composed  hymns  to  Adolf  Hitler. The  other  parties  and  the  administration, 
however,  saw  no  necessity  for  it. 

Significance  not  diminished. 

While  the  CSU  referred  to  the  recognition  of  the  poet  by  Inge  Meidinger-Geise  and  did 
not  see  the  significance  of  Miegel  »®t  essentially  diminished  by  poximity  to  'MNational 
Socialism,  the  SPD  and  the  administration  were  in  agreement  that  the  literary 
significance  of  Agnes  Miegel  today  does  not  appear  to  be  so  important  that  a dispute 


seems  urgent,  especially  since  there  is  still  a Langemark  Square  in  Erlangen,  whose 
renaming  has  also  not  taken  place.  Another  resason  for  renouncing  a renaming  was  the 
saving  of  a change  of  address |of''the  inhabitants  and  saving  of  cost  for  the 
administration. 

The  request  by  the  Green  List  and  the  SPD  for  some  indication  on  the  street  sign  about 
the  controversial  role  of  the  poet  during  National  Socialism  was  rejected  against  4 votes 
in  order  not  to  set  a precedent. 


I 


\ 
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Disput  um  Agnes-Miegel-Straße 

Der  Name  Ûeibt 

Umbenennungsantrag  abgelehnt 

Die  Frauenauracher  Agnes-Miegel- 
Straße  wird  ihren  Namen  entgegen 
dem  Antrag  der  Grünen  Liste  auf 
Umbenennung  wohl  behalten.  Denn 
die  Mitglieder  des  Kultur-  und  Frei- 
Zeitausschusses  haben  in  ihrem  Gut- 
achten  für  den  Stadtrat  mehrheitlich 
für  die  Beibehaltung  votiert. 

Die  Grünen  hatten  der  Straße  einen 
neuen  Namen  geben  wollen,  weil  die 
anerkannte  Heimatdichterin  im  Drit- 
ten  Reich  große  Nähe  zum  Gedanken- 
gut  der  Nationalsozialisten  gezeigt 
imd  Hynmen  auf  Adolf  Hitler  gedieh- 
tet  hatte.  Die  anderen  Parteien  und  die 
Verwaltimg  sahen  dagegen  keine  Not- 
Wendigkeit  dazu. 

Bedeutung  nicht  beeinträchtigt 

Während  die  CSU  sich  auf  die  Wür- 
digung  der  Dichterin  durch  Inge  Mei- 
dinger-Geise  berief  und  die  Bedeutung 
Miegels  durch  ihre  Nähe  zim  Natio- 
nalsozialismus  nicht  wesentlich  beein- 
trächtigt  sah,  waren  sich  SPD  und  Ver- 
waltimg  weitgehend  einig,  dass  Agnes 
Miegels  heutige  literarische  Bedeu- 
tung  nicht  ' mehr  so  wesentlich 
erscheint,  dass  eine  Auseinanderset- 
Txaig  dringlich  erschiene,  zumal  es  in 
Erlangen  noch  immer  einen  Lange- 
marckplatz  gebe,  deren  Umbenennung 
auch  nicht  erfolgt  sei.  Verzichtet  auf 
eine  Umbenennung  werden  sollte  vor 
allem  auch,  um  den  Anwohnern  die־ 
Adressenändenmg  und  der  Verwal- 
tung  Kosten  zu  ersparen. 

Auch  der  von  Grüner  Liste  und  SPD 
geforderte  Hinweis  am  Straßenschild 
auf  die  umstrittene  Rolle  der  Dichterin 
im  Nationalsozialismus  wurde  gegen 
vier  Stimmen  abgelehnt,  um  keinen 
Präzedenzfall  zu  schaffen.  1^ 
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*THIS  OLD  HOPSE" 


ו^ל«n  its  r«c«nt  histoxy  flashes ^ 

And  we  watch  the  structure  câiange, 
With  the  hand  of  tiiao  proceeding 
iPh•  old  parts  to  ?«*arrange. 

It  will  drop  the  «étal  ceilings 
And  the  worn,  old  metal  roof. 

And  with  Metal  Lath  and  Plaster 
They  will  make  it  fireproof. 

And  they "11  take  Expanded  Metal 
And  th^"!!  make  a nev?  facade. 

With  the  patterns  they  cetn  choose  from 
This  I"m  sure  cannot  be  hard. 

And  they •11  then  replace  the  framing 
With  a new  one  me^e  of  ste^li• 

This  Old  Bouse  they  thought  was  fading 
Will  again  have  sex  appeal  • 

And  they •11  work  on  the  Partitions, 

And  dcKSide  to  change  a few. 

And  r^^lace  sazae  Metal  X«ath  ones 
With  a shining  now  Mark  Two. 

With  im&giiistion  running. 

This  Old  B0US®  like  new  app׳?arSi? 

And  you  see  the  thing  ®]fxduring 
Por  another  h1mdr6&d  yos»rc. 

Well,  I car*x10t  dreaa  forever. 

And  by  now  you  see  1 strain, 

TO  depict  an  Old,  Old  OGW-.1j?any 
That  is  coming  new  again. 

And  the  point  that  2 am  making 
With  this  verse  so  v<!^ry  poor, 

X am  aiming  at  a person 

That  has  made  the  house  endure. 

And  in  making  this  assertion, 

I suggest  our  hats סס י  doff, 

•To  that  man  who  wjx>tQ 
Mr.  G.  A.  SagandorphS 

By  O.  R.  !?owner 
Sales  B'lb&ating  * Bfarch  30,  1965 


Often  times  Z pause  to  ponder. 

And  !•11  stop  to  contemplate. 

This  Old  House  they  call  Penn  Metal 
That  goes  back  to  early  date. 

Soon  the  fact  of  its  endurance. 

And  the  way  its  stood  for  years. 

Tells  me  of  its  firm  foundation 

Built  on  one  man's  a%*eat  and  tears. 

You  are  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
That  he  built  it  mighty  fine. 

For  the  Old  House  had  its  birthday 
Back  in  1869. 

It  is  here  that  fancy  enters. 

And  I see  the  structure  rise, 

**Must  have  planned  it  for  a life  time" 

I will  then  soliloquise. 

This  Old  House  1 Bina  erected 
With  a ragged  roof  of  tin. 

That  was  easy  to  envision 

TAat's  the  business  they  were  in. 

This  Old  House  I then  was  certain. 

As  imagination  grew. 

Must  have  had  a metal  celling. 

They  were  in  that  business  too. 

Metal  Lath,  ny  mind  reflected. 

Did  that  staff  go  back  that  far. 

Then  X realized  it  didn't. 

Seither  did  the  motor  car. 

There  was  one  thing  quite  apparent. 

As  you  pondered  that  old  spec. 

It  was  clear  that  they  bought  siabstance 
From  that  atneient  architect. 

Then  I'd  dseell  upon  the  workers, 

Guys  like  me,  and  all  of  you. 

And  the  many,  many  others 
That  it  gave  employment  to. 

And  the  wars  and  the  depressions. 

And  the  years  of  fat  and  lean. 

And  the  strikes  aund  cooqpetitian 
The  Old  Structure  mast  have  eeen. 
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EXPRESS  SCRIPTS• 


Terms  and  Conditions  of  Automatic  Refîlls 


To  schedule  automatic  refills,  you  must  accept  the  following  terms  and  conditions. 


Payment  Process 

Payment  will  be  applied  to  your  check  card,  credit  card  or  Bill  Me  Later®  account  when  your 
order  is  shipped.  Your  card  or  account  will  be  charged  according  to  the  guidelines  of  your 
prescription  drug  benefit.  If  you  do  not  have  a payment  preference  on  nie,  we  will  send  you 
an  invoice. 


Orders  That  Cannot  Be  Processed 

On  rare  occasions,  we  may  be  unable  to  process  future  automatic  refills.  For  example,  your 
plan  sponsor  could  discontinue  coverage  of  a prescription  drug,  causing  an  order  to  fail 
during  processing.  In  these  cases,  we  cannot  provide  advance  notice  that  your  order  will 
not  be  processed.  If  your  order  fails  during  processing,  we  will  notify  you  by  mail  within 
12  business  days.  The  mailed  notification  will  explain  why  the  order  cannot  be  processed 
and  will  give  details  on  any  other  options  for  obtaining  the  prescription  drug. 

Minors 

Dependents  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  are  not  eligible  for  the  Automatic  refills.  If  a 
dependent  has  prescriptions  enrolled  in  the  program  and  turns  12,  Express  Scripts  will 
automatically  cancel  any  prescriptions  enrolled  in  automatic  refills.  Future  refills  will  not 
be  automatically  scheduled  but  will  require  that  you  submit  a refill  request.  Please  refer  to 
our  website  or  contact  us  directly  to  submit  a refill  request. 

Cancellation  Policy 

Automatic  refills  may  be  cancelled  if  your  prescription  changes.  If  your  physician  changes  the 
dosage  of  your  prescription,  if  your  prescription  is  switched  from  a brand-name  drug  to  a 
generic  drug  or  if  you  no  longer  take  the  medication,  you  will  need  to  cancel  the  prescription's 
enrollment  in  the  automatic  refill  program. 

Automatic  refill  prescriptions  may  be  cancelled  or  rescheduled  at  any  time  prior  to  the  processing 
date  shown  on  the  Setup  Auto  Refills  home  page.  We  will  also  contact  you  via  e-mail  or  phone 
based  on  your  contact  preference  7 days  before  each  automatic  refill.  This  notification  reminds 
you  that  your  order  will  soon  be  processed  and  shipped  and  gives  you  a chance  to  cancel  or 
reschedule  the  order  if  desired.  To  ensure  that  you  receive  these  notifications,  we  encourage 
you  to  update  your  profile  with  any  phone  and  e-mail  address  changes  and  to  adjust  any  e-mail 
filtering  or  spam-blocker  programs  as  needed.  We  are  not  responsible  for  e-mail  notifications 
that  are  blocked  by  these  programs.  If  you  do  not  receive  or  do  not  read  this  e-mail,  we  will  still 
ship  your  order  unless  you  cancel  the  order  prior  to  the  processing  date.  Your  order  cannot  be 
cancelled  after  the  processing  date. 

Please  refer  to  our  website  or  contact  us  directly  to  cancel  your  enrollment.  In  these  cases,  you 
can  restart  automatic  refills  by  completing  the  set  up  process  again. 

Return  Policy 

State  law  prohibits  the  return  of  prescription  drugs  for  resale  or  reuse.  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
accept  the  return  of  properly  dispensed  medications  for  credit  or  refund.  Please  review  your  order 
when  it  arrives  and  notify  us  immediately  of  any  problems. 

Returns  are  not  accepted  for  prescriptions  affected  by  benefit  changes.  This  includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  changes  in  copayments  or  formulary. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about  any  information  contained  in  this  notice,  please 
contact  Express  Scripts  via  phone  or  e-mail,  or  you  may  check  our  Frequently  Asked  Questions 
(FAQs)  section  located  on  the  web. 
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׳CUMMINGS’S  RÜLIN 
ON  REFUGEE  TOL 


I Letter  to  Welles  Said  in  Reich 
Concealment^of  Wealth  Was 
Not  Moral  Turpitude 

Special  to  Thk  Nïw  Tork  Times 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  12. -The 
last  official  opinion  of  former  At- 
torney  General  Homer  Cummings, 
cuhng  that  a man  convicted  in  Ger- 
many  should  not  be  barred  from 
ms  country  because  of  “moral 
mrpitude,״  tvas  made  public  by  the 
department  of  Justice  today 
The  stoi-y  that  Mr.  Cummings 
^,'■®"‘^ered  such  an  opinion, 
*׳hich  would  materially  affect  con- 
ular  visas,  was  exclusively  an- 
oimced  in  a Washington  dispatch 
נ The  New  York  Times  on  Jan.  4, 
ut  the  details  were  not  then  avail- 
ble. 

In  the  finding,  written  on  Dec.  31 

that  “A.  R  ׳ ׳ 
themise  unnamed,  was  not  guilty 
‘ moral  turpitude”  for  stating  in 

ilv®^  possefsed 

uy  1,500  reichsmarks,  and  beins• 
convicted  of  making  faTsI 

Om”®  V • i"  remove 

.000  leichsmarks,  an  amount 

' niitted  t *״°״ ' ®י''*  P®r- 

“i  R ••  take  out  of  Germany. 

i s4't«'  ®"ter  the  United 

j The  Cummings  opinion  took  into 

i “'יי®  present-daj  sltu° 

thi  " the  case  of! 

I ״—  mux,  Queciea,  a Jew. 

mings®  ^r.  Cum- 

mings,  that  the  case  should  he 

i worW  ® or  ^7h”t  "י י.®י®®"“®®  the 

orld  or  that  opinions  rendered׳ 

wlth^th“״®^*״,’'’  country  dealing 

of  ^■hich  ®יי®'  qualities  of  crimes 
; victe^  been  con- 

n .n  foreign  tribunals  in  tran- 
quil  times  should  be  followed  in  the 
'®®'יי״®  antagonistic  to 
I snH  f °״ ‘ ■*״umigration  law 

' Cong^e«r^"  "י®  ‘"tent  of  the 
Jt-^giess  in  passing  it.” 

LcT/pH  *fvT'?®*■  attorney  General  as- 
1 serted  that  concepts  of  law  in  Ger- 

,many  were  alien  to  those  of  this 

îofVhl'^î־  that  the  members 

i  ״ ״s  ^r'־'®h  race  in  Germany  were 

I under  the  severest  kind  of  persecu- 

^uch  conditions.”  he 
added  in  his  letter  to  Sumn״.• 

'Thëלé.•i^®'י"^.I  ®?®*■®'®*T  of  State, 
amnnl  desperation  extant 

among  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  now  living  in  Germany  can- 
not  be  other  than  acute.  It  was 
apparently  under  such  conditions 

ment"of  "י®  ®"force- 

* decrees  which  brought 

lad  o/thיי ' '״®'  conviction  was 
®־*®י י ®*״‘יי®  Charged:  I 
-annot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
U determining  any  moral  or  polit- 
|Cal  attributes  of  that  crime'^  the 
^rts  of  this  country  would  clos״ 
׳^r^eyes  to  ^oso 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES, _W 

_ ״ i*J  י f ^ iimminos  Omnion; 

HetüieesAideaoyLuöi^^• . 

H,L!  »I  F.i.J״־'«•  ««W ״ 8 ״ '״ ״' 

official  opinion  rendered  ^ the  granting  of  a visa. 

S.  Cummings  as  Attorney  General.  1 Cummings,  in  his  opinion 

it  was  learned  today,  was  in  behalf  rendered  as  h‘s  ®^t  Jor^ 

of  German  refugees,  and  places  a I  ״ ״icial  act.  f^®  !®®'gt  He 

new  construction  on  consular  pro-  ן ygar,  took  a diffe^e  ^t^^  j.gtugee 
cedure  in  the  granting  of  visas  for  , rujed^^a^iva^s^ÿ^. 

the  United  States.  of  under  the  circumstances,  this  was 

The  case  arose  ^יי®"  'has  not  moral  turpitude  and  tha 

whom  it  is  I‘.?־״״"  r״  anlgr^^^^  for  withholding  a visa  did 

Lp^licaUon  fota  W 1 ^®;« ' ®‘״י ״ "°T׳hîs‘ was  communicated  to  the  , 

two  years  ago  that  he  which  will  have׳ 

only  l.SUd  reichsmarks,  f"'®״^.״־  ..pvise^  visa  procedure  of  year- 

tion  showed  he  had  "®® ׳ .0.000 ־ ^״ to^i  ey.se  ^v  respext 

far  more  than  the  limit  an  ‘"‘t  ־ . department  must  instruct  that 

ual  was  permitted  to  take  f^^^  visrsh^ld  be  granted  the  man 

and  sentenced  to  two  y withholding  it.  . . 

״Æn  he  had  served  his  te.m  h ^ Jo  ^d^ails  J^f\®hg®^^re־p°rrt;^  ״t 
again  applied  for  a visa  but,  Tustlce  The  State  Depaitment 

cording  to  '"f°‘־"‘®f'°"Jbl“Amer  woild  make  no  comment  on  thf. 
here  that  by  law  visa  info■  m 

*׳hirhr'hlid  been  g1|i'jY_of  an  of- i^njs  confidential.  ^ 


CUMMINGS’S  RULIN' 
ON  REFUGEE  TOL; 


Letter  to  Welles  Said  in  Reich 
Concealment  of  Wealth  Was 
Not  Moral  Turpitude 

Special  to  Thi  Nïw  Tork  Times 

WASHINGTON.  Jan.  12. -The 
last  official  opinion  of  former  At- 
torney  General  Homer  Cummings. 
״ ׳ mg  that  a man  convicted  in  Ger- 
many  should  not  be  barred  from 
his  country  because  of  “moral 
Wrpitude,”  was  made  public  by  the 
!department  of  Justice  today 
The  story  that  Mr.  Cummings 
had  rendered  such  an  opinion, 
which  would  materially  affect  con- 
sular  visas,  was  exclusively  an- 
nounced  in  a Washington  dispatch 
to  Thb  New  York  Times  on  Jan.  4. 
but  the  details  were  not  then  avail- 
able. 

In  the  finding,  written  on  Dec.  31 
that  “A.  R 

otherwise  unnamed,  was  not  guilty 

stating  in 

LIv  1 ־ חח ף“r  possefsed 

I reichsmarks,  and  beins■ 

! later  convicted  of  making  fais! 

sÄ“®?  • י"  remove 

dü.OOO  leicnsmarks,  an  amount 

' Sitten  *י י ®י®  P®r- 

,n״tt^_  to  take  out  of  Germany. 

j SUte^.'  ®^iter  the  United 

: The  Cummings  opinion  took  into  I 
! ®9.”®*^I®*'®tion  “the  present-dn.r  ־it.,  i 

' TbSS  2®״־־any.  in  the  ;^sV  of  ' 

I the  man  affected,  a Jew. 

1 should  be 
woriS^**  realities  of  the 

I orld  or  that  opinions  rendered 
!heretofore  in  this  country  deahng  ! 

'of  qualities  of  crime!  ׳ 

viete^i^i. ״®®י י  con-^ 

mill  t1  foreign  tribunals  in  tran- 
quil  times  should  be  followed  in  the 

thi^!piHt  ®״*^Sronistic  to 

ine  spirit  of  our  immigration  law 

.*״ ' ®יזtent  of  the 
t-Mgiess  in  passing  it.׳’ 

i seT/Ln  ■Attorney  General  as- 

,ן  sorted  that  concepts  of  law  in  Ger- 

;many  were  alien  to  those  of  this 
;;country,  and  said  that  the  member! 

'!unde!  !br‘®'^  *■״ ' ®®״  Germany  were 
'1  tion  severest  kind  of  persecu- 

׳■Under  sucb  conditions,”  he 
m his  letter  to  Sumner 

* ®a  of  State, 

the  terror  and  desperation  extant 
a^ng  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  now  living  in  Germany  can- 

8 be  other  than  acute.  It  was 
arently  under  such  conditions 

it  of  **״ ® ®יforce- 

It  of  the  decrees  which  brought 
'•‘י®*’  conviction  was 
of  the  crime  here  charged:  I 
סז ״®*׳גי ״  believe  that  , 
®*♦.Til”  ®■״y  ״!oral  or  polit-  1 

attributes  of  that  crime  the 
■t.'i  of  this  country  would  cloa 
,:^eyes  to  those  fa^v:^,.״: 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


the  new  YORK  TIMES.^ 

:־־  י׳ / _ • ♦./Infflinn* 

I  ך י^a1  to  Th. ״יי א  J״״!-;uting  moral  turpitude. 

1 wASHINaTOK,  '■ ־ •״■r™  r  ״״“.־״״ ״ 

' Official  opinion  1 ®״^®J®  General,  is  a bar  to  ^r®״  * * opinion, 
a Cummings  as  Attorney ״ צ!!  as  his  last  for- 

it  was  learned  today,  was י י  which  was  rendered  s 

- ®  ״״ ״  refugees,  and  places  a1  official  act,  on  tne 

of  ®eiman  r consular  pro- J year,  took  a diffe  refugee 

new  construction  was  said  th  t 

r1״s;s״!:r  ש ,״ ״ ג 

Æ 1 ״‘ ״ ‘ י’"‘"־"’־״‘ ״ ״״ ״ 

the  initials  A.  R••  more  than  not  exist. ״ ״mmunicated  to  the, 

application  for  ® j/®®  ,״nossessed  I ׳Thi®  was  com 

two  years  investiga- , State  ^®P®"״  procedure  of  years  , 

only  1.500  r®'®”®T®i  nearer  20.000.  ' to  !־®v'®®  ,''‘®®J  important  respect.; 

,TrÄrS.Ä  -״ 

k™.“ ׳ “״ ״°: 

and  sentenced  to  tw  y 1 w'th ־ ' ?״','‘{״״ f «י®  opinion  were 

י “־ ״"  “ 

hat  he  had  been  gui.ry  ״ 


SOVIET  ISOLATES  GERMANS 


NESDAY,  JANUAKY  4,  1939. 


Asks  Embassy  Not  to  Employ 
Russians,  Warsaw  Hears 


Wlrele»•  to  Thb  Niw  York  Times. 
WARSAW,  Poland,  Jan.  3.— It  19 
reported  from  Moscow  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  requested 
the  German  Emba.ssy  In  Moscow 
to  dismiss  all  Soviet  citizens  in  its 
employ  and  henceforth  to  engage 
only  German  and  other  non-Soviet 
nationals. 

The  same  source,  which  appears 
trustworthy,  states  that  Lorenti 
Beria,  new  head  of  the  NKVD 
LCommissariat  of  Internal  Affairs], 
has  been  instructed  to  round  up  ail 
citizens  and  former  citizens  of  Ger- 
many  and  expel  them  before  the 
end  of  January.  These  are  esti- 
mated  at  1,000.  Including  not  only 
German  specialists  engaged  in  So- 
Viet  industry  but  also  many  Ger- 
man  Communists  who  sought  ref- 
uge  in  Soviet  Russia  from  the  Nazi 
regime,  but  since  have  been  stigma- 
tizfd  as  not  unreservedly  loyal  to 
thi^  Stalinist  party. 


ed  a demand  for  equal  rights  for 
. Ian  Nationals  in  Tunisia, 
he  Italians  declared  that  one  of 
o solutions  was 

■ 1896  convention  giving  Itmlans 
ual  rights  in  Tunisia,  with  an 
portunity  to  share  in  the 
nt.  must  be  maintained  with^ 
t preceding  violation  pV 
i«  Italy  and  France  fail  to  reach 
undrt  standing,  extraterritorial 

hts  must  ״ 

blished  in  favor  of  -Italians. 


RUMANIAN  SHIFT  IS  SEEN 


Italy  Renews  Press  Attacks 
wireless  to  Tbe  New  York  Times. 

OME.  Jan.  3.— Premier  Edouard 
ladier's  visit  to  Corsica  and 
n^sia  has  provoked  a f^sh  wave 
anti-French  propaganda  in  the 
press.  Every  bit  of  news- 
per  material  that  can  be  used  to 
ow  discredit  on  the  French-dif- 
ulties  in  Syria,  labor  troubles  at 
me  and  criticisms  the  Ger 

an  press— have  been  brought  into 

M'!*Daladier’3  reception  in  Corsica 
isierday  is  reported  with  a wealth 
satirical  comment  and  innuendo 
tended  to  make  tt  seem  ridiculous^ 

, an  journalists  proclaim  with 
sto  that  the  island  about  which 
,e  French  Government  has  sud- 
I Iv  become  concerned  forma  the 
I rLt  and  most  neglected  Depart- 
^ t of  France,  and  they  take 


I 
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CUMAIlj&S  CLEARS  EXII^i  SCORES  NAZIS 

JEWISH  iM.ilPRAMT  ABSOLVED  CF  "MORAL  ר IP^PITU^E**  IN  FA RE^Ætt.  LEGAL  0PIMI0N_ 

A denunciation  •f  the  meV^eds  ef  Na»i  Germaiy  Is  contained  in  the  last  leg^ 
opinion  of  uemor  S.  Cumnings  before  ▼acating  ttio  office  of  Attorney  General,  the 
Jus ‘ice  Department  revealed  yesterday. 

The  opinion  iiade  public  by  Frank  tmrpiy,  his  successor,  absolus  a Jew  001>. 
victod  by  a German  court  for  making  י false  statement  c once ruing  his  property 
from  ״moral  turpitude"  as  defined  by  United  States  Immigrations  laws. 

The  Jew.  designated  by  the  initials  A.R.  - one  of  the  maiy  subjected  to  Naji 
terrorism  - had  applied  for  a visa  to  enter  tiüs  country,  nis  German  criminal 
record  had  caused  the  United  States  consul  to  question  whether  this  country  would 

classify  him  as  a felon.  ־* 

■/  " 

Department.,  on  December  2nd,  referred  the  case  to  Cummiugs  for  an 

opinion. 

Th.  Utter  replied  it  eeuld  eppeer  th.t  t»-e  f.lee  eUtemente י״ ז• 
epplieent  wes  ceiwi.  ted  "were  perferaed  under  e cempulslon  ee  great  as  It  »as  un- 

just.”  ho  added: 

״The  alternatives  open  to  the  alien  were  to  retaain  in  Germany  *״d  be  reduced 
to  a state  of  penury  and  ae:ftiom  or  to  seek  another  life  in  J”“״״ 

in  selecting  the  latter  alternutive,  ho  was  confrénted  with  tihs  necessity  of 
Koing  forth  with  his  dependent  family  stripped  ef  all  his  possessie^  or  see  jig•• 
to  Mtain  what  was  rigntfully  his  own.  in  avoidance  of  a statute  and  a procedure 

which  cannot  be  defended  en  the  basis  of  ..orals  and  Justice.  4״«t.1״ied 

It  was  a form  of  duress  which  in  good  conscience  we  would  not  be  Justi־  ied 

In  5,״..^  .i.4t  th.  t־ " ™־.oral  turpltud#״.  .*  It  is  generally  ^.r- 

stssd.  ־“LT«P־rly”•  ••״I»־ ״ •^ י ‘״•  f  י־^־ ״ 

would  be  war  •anted  in  granting  him  a visa." 

Th•  epir.l.n  admittedly  »as  highly  unusual,  altheug״  net  »i^out  preceded. 
State  Department  •fflciaU  pelnted  •ut  t..«t  t.^•  Attorney  Generel  «ooeienally 
had  been  celled  upen  to  pae.  en  questiens  ef  ״»oral  turpltuU״  In ־ ־nn  ctlon  »1th 
immigration  visa  applications. 

n cited,  however,  where  the  Attorney  General  so 

had  called  attention  to  the  differences  in  government  in  this  country,  and  a ■^ore  g 

land. 

Cummings  pointed  out  ti.at  ״moral  Turpitude"  would  bo  used  in^classification• 
of  persons  convieted  by  courts  in  Uia  country  of  false  swearing  . 

״However."  he  said,  ״in  view  of  the  claim  made  in  this  case  that  the  cri^ 

was  political  in  ״atur.  or  had  political  aspects,  the  oresen^d 

its  Lsence  one  debarring  ti^e  alien  from  entry  is  a 

to  a court  in  the  United  States,  would,  in  ny  opinion,  require  consideration  in 
the  light  of  ti'O  prosont-duy  situation  in  Ger  ;any. 


stat•  Department  «ff  ic ials  explained  that  a person  comrict«d  of  a feloiy 
in  a foreign  country  is  adjudged  t»  be  guilty  of  ”moral  turpitude  , and,  as 
a result,  would  be  barred  under  tiî9  immigration  laws• 

״A.R•"  was  convicted  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  the  District  Court, 

FuoBth]  Bavaria,  February  2nd,  193׳ י •י»®  sentenced  to  one  year  and  two 
months  imprisonment• 

״It  is  well  known  indeed,״  CuBaings  declared,  "that  the  •cono.nio  concepts 
of  law  presently  •xistii«  in  Gormaay  are  alien  to  those  which  prevail  this 

coxmtry Under  such  conditions  the  terror  and  desperation  among  hiindrod• 

of  thousands  cf  Jews  now  living  it  Gernary  cannot  bo  other  than  acute•  ..  . . . 

I cannot  bring  mysolf  to  believo  . . •the  courts  of  tiiis  country  would  0103• 

their  •yes  to  these  factors•״ 

Af'cording  to  a translation  of  German  court  judgment  submitted  te 
Cummings,  A.R.  was  engaged  with  hi!  motiver  in  the  wholesale  ^**on^ro  busines^  he 
had  intended  emigrating  from  Germaay  since  Juno  1957,  tiie  judgment  stated,  -Ud 
had  witiidrawn  50,000  reichsmarks  •f  about  •ne-f  ifth  of  ti‘e  value  of  their 

business•  *י‘ 

1 

In  order  to  obtain  a certificate  for  einig  rat  ion,  h«  had  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  listing  tlie  amount  cash  which  ho  and  his  mother  held•  In  each 

case,  he  gave  the  amount  as  ״about  I.5OO  reichsmarks  • 

Ctsa.  ings  said  it  had  been•  stated  in  behalי^•f  the  alien  U! at  ”when  h« 
submitted  to  the  German  authorities  • felso  statement  concerning  his  property, 
he  did  so  under  tiie  a vice  of  an  •(:•uomic  trustee  upon  whom  he  considered  ûe 

was  jastif ied  in  relying." 

Cummings  advised,  hwfievor,  ,gninst  at'.empting  te  try  the  case  •vor,  poillting 
•ut  that  it  had  been  tiio  practice  net  to  ge  behind  the  record  of  the  foreig 

court• 


Unverkennbar  liegt  den  Bürgern  der 
gute  Ruf  ihrer  Stadt  mehr  am  Herzen  als 
den  politisch  Verantwortlichen.  Die 
Initiative  — vom  ehemaligen  SPD-Ober- 
bürgermeister  Uwe  Lichtenberg  1987  ins 
Leben  gerufen  — ist  seinerzeit  nicht  nur 
bei  den  von  den  Nazis  vertriebenen 
Further  Juden  positiv  aufgenommen  wor- 
den.  Die  Bereitschaft,  die  jüdischen  Ex- 
Bürger  in  ihre  alte  Heimat  einzuladen, 
wurde  international  beachtet. 

In  Fürth  — einst  als  das  “fränkische 
Jerusalem”  bezeichnet  — lebte  seit  dem 
16.  Jahrhundert  bis  zur  Zwangsauflösung 
1943  eine  große  und  bedeutende  jüdische 
Gemeinde.  Mit  einer  Talmudhochschule 
und  mehreren  hebräischen  Druckereien 
war  die  fränkische  Stadt  eines  der  europä- 
ischen  Zentren  des  Judentums.  Die  jüdi- 
sehe  Minderheit  trug  maßgeblich  zum 
wirtschaftlichen  Aufstieg  der  Stadt  bei. 

Nach  der  Shoa  gründeten  einige  weni- 
ge  Überlebende  eine  neue  jüdische 
Gemeinschaft,  der  zur  Zeit  — bedingt 
durch  die  Zuwanderung  aus  den  ehemali- 
gen  GUS-Staaten  — etwa  500  Mitglieder 
angehören. 

Jim  G.  Tobias 


Morden  in  der  NS-Zeit  überlebt  haben, 
emigrierten  in  die  USA  oder  nach  Israel. 
Für  sie  war  es  nicht  nur  eine  Geste  des 
guten  Willens,  in  die  Stadt  ihrer  Jugend 
eingeladen  zu  werden,  es  haben  sich  neue 
Kontakte  und  Freundschaften  entwickelt. 
Viele  haben  sich  mit  ihrer  Heimatstadt  ver- 
söhnt. 

Bei  der  Stadtverwaltung  Fürth  scheint 
die  Schlußstrichmentalität  Fuß  zu  fassen. 
Um  die  Vergangenheit  ad  acta  legen  zu 
können,  baut  man  wohl  nicht  allein  auf 
eine  biologische  Lösung  des  Problems. 
Mit  jedem  Jahr  verkleinert  sich  die  Anzahl 
der  aus  ihrer  Heimat  vertriebenen  Ex-Für- 
ther  Zusehens.  Zudem  kommt  offensicht- 
lieh  die  Hoffnung,  daß  die  wenigen,  die 
noch  leben,  nächstes  Jahr  bereits  zu  alt 
sein  werden,  um  noch  reisen  zu  können. 

Mittlerweile  haben  engagierte  Fürther 
Bürger  eine  Spendenaktion  ins  Leben 
gerufen,  um  die  für  den  Herbst  geplanten 
Einladungen  doch  noch  realisieren  zu 
können.  Bisher  gingen  über  DM  11.000 
ein.  Damit  soll  der  “Strategie  des  Verges- 
sens”,  wie  der  CSU/REP-Beschluß  vom 
Vorsitzenden  des  Fürther  Heimatvereins 
bezeichnet  wurde,  begegnet  werden. 


bsl 

Stadt  Fürth  streicht  Mittel  für  Besuchsprogramm  ^ 

Besuch  von  jüdischen  Ex־Bürgern 


schütteln,  auch  viele  Fürther  Bürger  sind 
über  den  “Einsparungsbeschluß”  empört. 
Der  Vorsitzende  der  Fürther  IKG  Chaim 
Rubinsztein  zeigte  sich  schockiert:  “Nach 
alldem,  was  die  Menschen  (die  vertriebe- 
nen  jüdischen  Bürger)  erlebt  haben,  das 
haben  sie  nicht  verdient.”  Sein  Vorstands- 
kollege  Layrence  Zweig  wertete  den 
Beschluß  als  “herzlos,  der  die  Menschen 
verletzt”. 

Eine  Sprecherin  der  Stadt  Fürth  verwies 
auf  die  schlechte  Finanzlage  der  Kommu- 
ne  und  wollte  das  Bündnis  von  CSU  und 
rechtsradikalen  Republikanern  nicht  kom- 
mentieren.  Michael  Blank  von  der  CSU- 
Fraktion  kann  die  Aufregung  über  den 
Beschluß  nicht  verstehen.  “Das  war  eine 
demokratische  Abstimmung”,  erklärte  er 
in  einem  Telefongespräch,  und  außerdem 
“interessiert  es  mich  wenig,  wer  mit  uns 
gestimmt  hat”. 

Die  wenigen  jüdischen  Fürther,  die  das 


Auf  große  Kritik  ist  eine  Entscheidung  ' 
des  Fürther  Stadtrates  gestoßen  — entge- 
gen  einer  fast  lOfährigen  Tradition  — 1 997 
keine  jüdischen  Bürger  in  ihre  Geburtstadt 
einzuladen.  Mit  den  Stimmen  der  CSU, 
Bürgerliste,  FDP  und  der  rechtsextremen 
Partei  “Die  Republikaner"  entschied  die 
Mehrheit  des  Konununalparlaments.  das 
Besuchsprogramm  für  die  ehemaligen 
Bürger  ausfallen  zu  las.sen.  Damit  sollen 
60.0{X)  DM  im  defizitären  Haushalt  einge- 
spart  werden. 

Die  Abgeordneten  der  Grünen  und  der 
Sozialdemokratischen  Partei  stimmten 
gegen  den  Antrag.  Um  das  Programm 
streichen  zu  können,  war  die  Union  auf  die 
Stimmen  der  zwei  “Reps”  angewiesen.  Die 
Christsozialen  und  ihre  Partner  (Bürgerli- 
ste,  FDP)  verfügen  nur  über  25  der  50 
Sitze  im  Fürther  Stadtparlament. 

Die  Entscheidung  verursachte  nicht  nur 
in  der  israelitischen  Kultusgemeinde  Kopf- 


Sie heißen  selbst  z.B.  Jakob  und  waren 
der  Ansicht,  der  Name  hätte  im  Laufe  der 
Jahrhunderte  alles  “jüdische”  verloren, 
das  schrieb  zumindest  ein  Mann  aus  Stet- 
tin  1934  an  den  Reichspostminister. 

Es  gibt  keine  Berichte  von  Widerstand 
gegen  die  neuen  Regelungen,  vermutlich 
störte  diese  Maßnahme  die  Meisten  gar 
nicht  weiter,  es  war  ja  nur  eine  von  vielen 
neuen  antisemitischen  Vorschriften  in 
den  Jahren  1933  und  1934. 

Nach  dem  Krieg  wurde  dann  eine  neue 
Buchstabierhilfe  erlassen,  die  für  beide 
deutsche  Staaten,  Österreich  und  die 
Schweiz  galten.  S wurde  ab  1948  offiziell 
wieder  als  Samuel  und  Z wieder  als 
Zacharias  buchstabiert.  Y wurde  wieder 
zu  Ypsilon.  David  und  Nathan  aber 
erschienen  nicht  wieder  in  der  Liste,  bei 
diesen  Buchstaben  beließ  man  es  bei  den 
“arisierten  Formen",  der  Grund  hierfür 
ist  nicht  bekannt. 

Daß  sich  diese  erneuten  Änderungen 
im  Sprachgebrauch  aber  nie  durchsetzen 
konnten  und  man  noch  heute  am  Telefon, 
oder  eben  beim  Glücksrad,  die  antijüdi- 
sehen  Buchstabierhilfen  benutzt,  ist  wie- 
der  ein  ganz  eigenes  Kapitel  für  sich. 

Christian  Seipel 


i man  sich  mit  einem  Gesprächspartner 
5verbinden  lassen  oder  ein  Telegramm 
aufgeben,  mußte  man  dem  “Fräulein  vom 
Amt”  oft  Namen  oder  ganze  Sätze  buch- 
stabieren.  Um  die  immer  wieder  auftre- 
tenden  Verständigungsschwierigkeiten  zu 
verhindern,  führte  die  Post  eine  Zahlen- 
tabelle  ein  — für  jeden  Buehstaben  eine 
Zahl. 

Sehon  bald  erkannte  man,  daß  die  Zah- 
len  wenig  hilfreieh  waren  und  so 
ersehien  in  den  Telefonbüehem  von  1903 
neben  der  korrekten  Anleitung,  wie  man 
zu  telefonieren  habe  — “Nehmen  Sie  den 
Hörer  von  der  Gabel,  bevor  Sie  sprechen 
— eine  Buchstabierhilfe  mit  Namen. 

Viele  dieser  Buchstabierhilfen  sind 
uns  heute  noch  geläufig,  wie  zum  Bei- 
spiel  Ludwig,  Otto,  Quelle.  Manche  aber 
erschienen  uns  fremd,  sie  sind  aus  unse- 
rem  Bewußtsein  in  diesem  Zusammen- 
hang  verschwunden;  David,  Jacob, 
Nathan,  Samuel,  Zacharias. 

Der  Grund  hierfür:  Am  22.4.1933 
erließ  der  Reichspostminister  einen 
Erlaß,  daß  bei  fernmündlichen  Übermitt- 
lungen  von  Telegrammen  keine  jüdi- 
sehen  Namen  mehr  als  Buchstabierhilfen 
verwendet  werden  dürften.  Ein  Jahr  spä- 


der  in  den  entsprechenden  Kreisen  als 
führende  Persönlichkeit  der  jüdischen 
Welt  gilt. 

Den  Menschen  Frederick  Lachman, 
sein  privates  Leben,  kennen  allerdings 
weit  weniger  Menschen.  Mithin  sollen 
diese  Geburtstagsgrüße  nicht  nur  dem 
Vertreter  jüdischer  Interessen  gelten, 
sondern  ganz  besonders  und  sehr  herz- 
lieh  dem  Mann,  dem  Freund,  dem  Kolle- 
gen,  der  eben  nicht  nur  hundertprozenti- 


den  mußte,  ist  gleicherweise  von  selbst 
zu  verstehen. 

Es  liegt  auf  der  Hand,  daß  ein  Mann 
vom  Charakter  Frederick  Lachmans  die- 
sen  Kampf  nicht  aufgab,  daß  er  zunächst 
in  Riga,  dann,  als  Lettland  sich  auf  die 
Seite  Hitlers  stellte,  in  Budapest  und 
Prag  und  schließlich  im  damaligen  Palä- 
stina  der  unbeugsame  Vertreter  jüdischer 
Interessen  blieb.  Dem  damals  noch  rela- 
tiv  jungen  Mann,  auf  den  man  in  den  füh- 


THE  JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIC  FUND 
OF  1933 

Ein  Samimelfonds  unserer  Immigration 

für  Menschen,  die  unser  Verfolgungsschicksal  geteilt  haben 

DURCH  EIN  VERMÄCHTNIS  IN  IHREM  TESTAMENT 
helfen  Sie,  unsere  sozialen  und  kulturellen  Einrichtungen 
zu  erhalten.  JPF  ist  eine  steuerfreie  karitative  Organisation. 

570  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City  10018 

Anfragen:  Dennis  E.  Rohrbaugh,  Executive  Assistant  (212)  921-3871 


Erwin  Taenzer 
Pennswood  Village,  C-205 
1382  Newtown  Langhorne  Road 
Newtown,  PA  18940-2401 
(215)  579-0572 

April  9,  1997 

Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Budd 
24  Percy  Road 
Lexington.  MA  02173 

Dear  Mrs . Budd, 

I found  the  enclosed  little  article  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Aufbau. 
I thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  May  be  you  have  seen  it 
before.  With  respect  to  your  February  letter,  I have  not  written 
to  Mr.  Purin.  I don't  recall  him.  I don't  think  I ever  met  him.  He 
may  have  got  ray  name  from  Dr.  Rueß  the  town  archivist  of  Göppingen. 


With  best  regards. 
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Vorbemerkun^j 


In  einer  Zeit , in  v/elcher  so  viele  jüdischen  Familien  über 
alle  Teile  der  bewohnten  Erde  zerstreut  v/erden,  gewinnt  die 
Familien-  und  Sippengeschichte  als  letztes  eihigendes  Band 
erhöhte  Bedeutung«  Und  so  freue  ich  mich  besonders,  gerade 
in  diesem  Augenblick  die  Geschichte  und  den  Stammbaum  der 
Familie  Bechmann  vorlegen  au  können« 

île ine  Forschungen  galten  vor  allem  der  männlichen  Haupt- 
linie  Bechmann,  f־ov;ie  deren  jeweiligen  Brauen«  Bei  den  in 
früheren  Jahrhunderten  selbstverständlicheii  Hinderreichtum 
war  es  lair  natürlich  'unmöglich  auch  die  Beszendenz  der  je= 
weiligen  Geschwister  genauer  nachzugehen,  zudem  es  mir  auch 
für  den  Zweck  dieser  Arbeit  unwesentlich  erschien.  Ich  habe 
mich  al:-;o  in  diesen  Bällen  auf  die  Angabe  der  jeweilig  nächst! 
folgenden  Generation,  also  der  Vettern  und  Basen  der  verfolge 
ten  }la  up  1 1 in  i e besah  rank  t « 

Sollten  sich  in  meine  Barst ellungen  irrtumlicherv/eise  ir= 
gendwelcî.e  Unrichtitlceiten  eingeschlichen  haben,  sov/ie  ich 
für  Bericht igimger.,  "sowie  Zusätze  jeglicher  Art  sehr  dankbar. 

Zum  leichteren  Verständnis  des  Stammbaumes  selbst  sei 
das  Schema,  nach  \/elGhem  er  auf gestellt  ist,  etwas  näher  er= 

läutert  : 

Bie  direkten  männlichen  und  weiblichen  Vorfahren  der 
Hauptlinie  sind  rot,  bezw,  grün  unterstrichen  und  mit  römi־ 
sehen  Zahlen  nummeriert,  wobei  die  Brau  stets  die  Zahl  dos 
betreffenden  Gatten  mit  dem  Zusatz  a trägt,  (vergl « Schema 
S.12).  Bio  linken  Seiten,  d.h«  alle  diejenigen  mit  ungera* 
der  Seitenzahl,  bringen  fortlaufend  immer  nur  die  Familien 
der  Hauptlinie,  während  die  rechten  Seiten,  also  die  mit  ge- 
rader  Seitenzahl,  alle  Zusätze,  Anmerkungen  über  andere  Fa= 
çiilienmitgliedcr  und  die  Abstammung  der  jeweiligen  Frauen 
verzeichneri . Eine  Aîimerkung,  wie  etv/a  Zu  1),  Zu  2)  ect . auf 
der  rechten  Seite  bezieht  sich  also  jeweilig  auf  die  ont= 
sprechende  Hummer ierung  auf  der  zugehörigen,  r:1anchmal  auch 
der  vorhert^ehenden  linken  Seite« 


Fürth  in  Bavern,  November 

־1935 


7ie  2-0  jo:.io}׳,te  der  Feunilie  Beohiûarjrx  i3t , sov/eit  sie  sish 
zuriiciveriolger.  ur:d  belegen  lasst  - und  dies  v/ar 
bisher  ungeiäiir  bis  zum  Jahre  1700  möglich  - auf^  das  ^engste 
ver^Qiüi- rt  ״lit  der  mittelfränkischen  Lar.dsshaft  • /on  achnait— 
tach  u'er  Beohiofen  nach  Pürth  ist  der  V/eg  unserer  Ahnen  in 
dieser  nahezu  zv/eihundertundfünf zigjährigen  Epoche  gegangen. 

Per  erste  in  der  Reihe  unserer  direkten  Vorfahren,  ron 
dem  man  sich  auf  Girand  der  ermittelten  Tatsachen  eine  ?pla= 
stische  Vorstellung  machen  kann,  ist  Rabbiner  Salomo,  anoh 
Rabbi  Salomo  Schnaittach  oder  Rabbi 
Salomo  Eichberg  genannt.  Pie  Identität  dieser  unter  so  ver= 
schier'.enen  Namen  erscheinenden  Persönlichkeit  geht  aus  den 
bis  in  die  kleinstein  Einzelheiten  übereinstimmenden  ver= 
s׳^hiedenen  Überlieferungen  heir/or״  Pie  von  mir  sehen  lange 
vermutete  Identität  mit  dem  auch  von  Rabb . M.V/einberg  in 
seinem  Buche  ( Ges׳^^hichte  der  Juden  in  der  Oberpf alz , III , 
3.119  ff.)  erwärmten  Rabbi  Salomo  Eolin  vAirde  nun  durch 
die  Auifind’ung  des  Grabsteines  von  Salomos  zv/eiter  Frau, 
Edel,  auf  dem  Friedhof  in  Bechhofen,  einv/andfrei  erwiesen. 


Übersetzung 

des  Textes  vom  nebenstehenden 
Grabstein  der  Edel,  zweiten 
Frau  des  Rabbiners  Salomon: 

Hier  ruht  die  angesehene  Frau, 
die  Rabbinersgattin,  Frau  Edel, 
Tochter  des  Pajan  Hess,  sei. 
And. , in  Fürth,  Gattin  des  Eab= 
biner s Salomon  aus  Kolin.  Sie 
starb  am  Jomkippur  59C9  (d.i. 
Okxober  1748).  • 

Ihre  Seele  sei  gebündelt  im 
Bündel  des  Lebens! 


A.bb . 1 . 

0;  Salomo  selbst  aus  Kolin( in  der  Tschechoslov/akei)stamm= 
T.e  'der  ob  schon  seine  Eltern  Nachman  Leb  und  Gitel,  bezw. 
deren  Vorfahren  von  dort  nach  Franken  kamen,  wissen  v/ir  nicht. 
Es  1st  wahrscheinlich,  doch  bis  durch  keinerlei  tat= 

säohli׳’he  Belege  nachzuweisen  gev/esen,  dass  Salomo,  der  in 
V/ürfels  Buch  übder  die  Nürnberger  Juden  (s.l22)  auch  ein= 
mal  Salomo  Krakau  genannt  wird,  mit  dem  berühmten  Fürther 
Rabbiner  Baruch  Rappaport , der  von  Wilna  nach  Fürth  kam, 
oder  vielleicht  durch  dessen  Vermitthang  nach  Franken  ge= 
kommen  j.st  ״ Lern  unter  eben  diesem  Rappaport  7/ar  Salomo 
in  Schnaittach  in  den  Jahren  17231731־  Vicerabbiner . Viel= 
leicht  3.st  er  von  Rappaport  zu  Beginn  der  Zwanziger  Jahre 
dorthjji  berufen  ׳.vor den,  vielleicht  ist  er  auch  mit  diesem 
schon  im  Jahre  von  dessen  Amtsantritt  in  Fürth,  1711?  nach 
Franken  gekommen.  Für  diese  Annahme  spricht  der  <_m3tand, 
das.'^  im  Jahre  c-  1711  das  älteste  uns  bekannte  Kind  Salomos, 
sein  Sohn  Jona,  geboren  ist ^ der  uns  später  noch  vielfach 
V - interessieren  7/ird.  Pa  Salomo  im  Jahre  1711  acer  schon  51 

Jahre  alt  gewesen  ist,  ist  kaum  anzunehmen,  lass  dies  sein 
. erstes  Kind  war,  insbesondere  weil  er  später  noch  mehnrere 

• ^ Kinder  hatte;  sein  letzter  Sohn  wurde  ihm  geboren,  als  er 

selbst  77  Jahre  alt  war-  Es  wäre  also  denkbar,  dass  die 
jüngeren  Kinder  vielleicht  im  Osten  zurückgeblieben  sind. 

Poch  ist  dies  alles  nur  Hypothese.  Gut  unterrichtet  sind 
wir  jedoch  durch  Weinberg  über  die  Amtszeit  Salomos  in 
S־־hnait  i-ach.  Er  leistete  dort  1723  den  Am.tseid  des  Ratbi= 


Z- 

ner  s.  I/n  Jahre  1732  hörte  diese  Tätigkeit  auf,  ïïürfel  meldet 
fälschlicherweise,  dass  er  damals  gestorben  sei,  doch  ist 
Salomom  damals  v/ohl  von  Schnaittaoh  nach  Bechhofen  gezogen. 

Die  Gründe  hierfür  wissen  wir  nicht.  Dass  u.a.  auch  enge  Be= 
Ziehungen  Salomos  zu  lüirth  bestanden  haben  geht  aus  der  Tat= 
sache  hervor,  dass  er  nach  dem  Tod  seiner  ersten  Prau  Rebekka, 
der  Mutter  seines  Sohnes  Jona,  die  in  Schopf  loch,  wo  ein 
■der  Salomos  wohnte  am  2.Schewat  1719  begraben  wurde,  als  zwei= 
te  Frau  Edel,  die  Tochter  des  Da^an  Hess  in  Fürth  ehelichte. 
Auch  diese,  welche  im  Jahre  2)748  starb,  überlebte  Salomo  um 
viele  Jahre.  Er  erreichte,  wie  aus  allen  Überlieferungen  ein= 
stimmig  hervorgeht,  das  ungewöhnlich  hohe  Alter  von  101  Jahren 
und  ist  bis  zu  seinen  letzten  Lebensjahren  im  Vollbesitz  sei= 
ner  geistigen  und  körperlichen  Kräfte  gewesen.  "Die  Tage,  die 
er  lebte  auf  Erden,  waren  101  Jahr,  und  nicht  ist  seine  Le= 
benskraft  gewichen,  sein  Auge  wurde  nicht  trübe,  dass  er  ein 
Augenglas  benötigt  hätte."  So  vermerkt  sein  Sohn  Jona  von 
ihm  in  seinem  Mohelbuch.  Auch  soll  er,  einer  andern  Überlie= 
ferung  zufolge,  in  seinem  hundertsten  Lebensjahre  noch  Nüsse 
mit  den  Zähnen  auf geknackt  haben. 


Aufzeichnung  des  Jona  Beohho 
fen  über  die  Beschneidung 
seines  Enkels  Salomon  ben 
Nachman  Löb , welcher  nach 
dem  Gross  va  ter  genannt  war־« 
de  und  worin  sich  der  oben 
angeführte  Ausspruch  findet. 

Abb  ־ 2 ״ 

Doch  nicht  nur  durch  seine  Söhne  und  Enkel  hat  Rabbi 
Salomo  sich  ein  bleibendes  Andenken  gesichert,  auch  auf 
literarischem  Gebiet  ist  er  tätig  gewesen.  Er  verfasste 
ein  Werk,  Scfer  Jerioth  Schelomo,  d.h.  Teppiche  Salomos, 
wie  ebenfalls  aus  der  obigen  Eintragung  hervorgeht. 

Ausser  dem  schon  mehrfach  erv\?ähnten  Sohne  Jona,  der  aus 
Salomos  erster  Ehe  mit  Rebekka  'hervorging,  kennen  wir  noch 
drei  weitere  Söhne  aus  seiner  zweiten  Ehe,  Abraham,  Hirsch 
und  Mordechai,  welche  alle  drei  von  ihrem  um  vieles  älteren 
Bruder  Jona  in  den  Bund  der  Beschneidung  cingeführt  wurden. 
Salomos  Tochter  Prumetle,  deren  Namen  und  Geschichte  aller= 
dings  nur  bei  V^einberg  erwähnt  ist,  war  mit  Simeon  vorhei= 
ratet,  einem  1715  geborenen  Sohn  des  Lehrers  Jaidel  am  Für= 
ther  Bärmannschen  Lehrhaus.  Auch  Simeons  Mutter  entstammte 
einem  angesehenen  Pürther  Geschlecht,  sie  war  eine  Tochter 
des  Vorstehers  und  zeitweiligen  Leiters  der  dortigen  Druk= 
kerei,  Hirsch  Frankfurter.  Dieser  Simeon  nun,  ein  Schwieger־ 
sohn  Salomos  also,  an  dem  kein  geringerer  als  Baruch  Rappa= 
port  die  Beschneidung  vorgenommen  hatte,  liess  sich  am  21. 
September  1748  mit  seinem  1745  geborenen  Söhnchon  in  Nürn= 
berg  in  St. Sebald  taufen.  Bei  der  Taufe,  die  der  Diakon 
Konrad  Schönloben  vornahra,  erhielten  Vater  und  Sohn  den  Pa= 
miliennamcn  Matthaei.  Simeon  Hatthaei  gab  1751  eine  "Bc= 
Schreibung  dos  jüdischen  Sabbaths"  heraus,  mit  einer  Vor= 
rede  des  Sebaldor  Predigers  Jakob  Pfitzor,  1752  eine  zv/oite 


s ^ 

Schrii't  "»־.  dij  Verderbnisse  des  heutigen  Judenthums...". 
175ל_  vmrde  er  Ilesnor  an  der  Dominikanerkirche. 

Für  Salomo  war  dies  sicher  ein  furchtbares  Unglück. 

Mit  umso  freudigeren  und  dankbareren  Augen  wird  er  darum 
auf  seinen  Sohn  Jonas  Salomon  Bechhofen 
geblickt  haben,  dessen  Lebenswandel  völlig  den  frommen  und 
gelehrten  Idealen  des  Vaters  entsprochen  haben  mag.  Über 
Jonas,  den  nächst jüngeren  Stammvater  der  Familie  Bechmann, 
sind  wir  durch  zv/ei  Umstände  auf  das  Genaueste  unterrichtet: 
erstens  besitzt  die  Gemeinde  Bechhofen,  in  der  er  viele  Jah= 
re  als  Mohel  tätig  v/ar,  eine  Reihe  wertvoller  Erinnerungs־־ 
stücke  von  seiner  Hand  und  ausserdem  war  es  mir  vor  kurzem 
möglich  das  vorzüglich  und  lückenlos  erhaltene,  ausführli־־ 
che  Moheibuch  des  Jona  ausführlich  zu  machen,  welches  sich 
n1^  im  Besitze  des  jüdischen  Museums  in  München  befindet. 
Dieses  Buch,  dem  einige  der  hier  boigegebenen  Aufnahmen  ent־־ 
stammen,  j.st  ein  häufig  vorkomraender  Druck  des  Buches: 

"Gebete  vor  und  bei  der  Beschneidung"  von  Samuel  bon  Israel 
aus  Sobno,  gedruckt  in  Amsterdam  1719  in  der  von  Rabbiner 
Josef  Dajan  begründeten  Druckerei.  Über  das  Titelblatt  setzte 
Jona  die  Worte  :׳'Ich  kaufte  es  zu  Ehren  dos  Schöpfers^  Der 
kleine  Jonas,  Soim  des  Rabbiners  Salomon  Schnaittaoh  aus 
Bechhofen׳' . in  diesem  Buch  nun  hat  Jona  nicht  nur  genaue 
Auf Zeichnungen  gemacht  über  alle  157  Bc sehne idungen,  die  er 
von  sernem  25־  bis  zu  seinem  74־  Lebensjahre  vorgonomraon 
hat,  sondern  auch  über  allerhand  Zeitereignisse,  so  z.B. 
über  die  grosso  Kälte  dos  V/intors  1740,  während  welcher 
sein  erstgeborener  Sohn  zur  Welt  kam  oder  über  die  grosso 
Hungersnot  des  Jahres  1771־  Des  weiteren  vermerkt  er  darin 
Betrachtungen  allgemeiner  Art  zu  seinem  Mohelberufe  und  auch 
Rezepte  zum  Blutstillon  bei  der  Boschnoidung , die  ihrer  Ori= 
ginalität  wogen  und  der  durchaus  mittelalterlich  anmutendon 
medizinischen  Anschauungen  halber  hier  angeführt  seien: 

"Nimm  f-  drei-  Fingorhut  Blut  in  drei  Eiorschal,  sieden 
lassen  und  wende  es  an. 

Oder  : 

Uimm  eine  Schnecke  mit  dom  Haus,  verbrenne  sie  auf  dem 

Feuer  und  so  oft  sie  hcrauskriechon  will,  dränge  sie  ins 
Schneckenhaus  zurück,  die  Asche  fein  zorstossen  und  auf  die 
Wunde  legen. 

Oder  ; 

Himm  im  Monat  Mai  grüne  Laubfrösche,  koche  sie  in  einem 
fest  verschlossenen  Topf,  und  verkitte  ihn  mit  Kitt;  tue 
auch  starken  V/ein  hinein,  alsdann  ganz  fein  zermahlen  und 
auf  die  V/undo  streuen» 

Odor  : 

Nimm  Eierschalen,  verbrenne  sie  und  streue  sie  aiuf  die 
Wunde—.  Auch  soll  bekannt  sein,  was  ich  hörte,  wenn  man 
trockenes  Gras,  das  man  Heu  nennt,  auf  glühende  Kohlen  legt 
und  •den  auf stoj.gonden  Rauch  (auf fängt  und)  auf  die  Wunde 
legt " ^ 

Man  miiss  sich  v/irklich  v/undern,  dass  trotz  dieser  Metho= 
den  die  Klnder-stoi'blichkeit  unter  den  Juden,  im  Verhältnis 
zu  ihrer  niolit jtidischen  Urav7elt  betrachtet,  immer  noch  gering 
gewesen  ist! 

'■Schon  in  jujרgen  Jahren  zeigte  Jona  grosse  organisatorische 
und  vor  allem  zoichrerische  und  kalligraphische  Fähigkeiten. 
Seine  wu.r.dcrbare  vorn  gedruckten  Buchstaben  kaum  zu  untersohei= 
dondo  Sehr if r ist  aus  den  Abbildungen  des  Mohclbuches  dcut= 
lieh  ersichtlich.  Die  dort  in  Druckschrift  ausgeführt en  Auf= 
Zeichnungen  beziehen  sich  stets  auf  Mitteilungen  seiner  eigo= 
non  Familie,  alles  andere  ist  in  Schreibschrift  ausgeführt. 

Im  Jahre  ].732  zeichnete  er  für  die  Gemeinde  Bechhofen  eine 
herrliche  Tafel  mit  Gegenssprüchen , v701chc  heute  noch  in  der 
*dortigen  Synagoge  im  Gebrau5tch  ist  und  als  besondere  Sohens= 
vÅirdlgkeit  gezeigt  wird״  Sie  enthält  auf  der  einen  Seite  die 


־p־ 


Scgoriobprucliü  zu  dv‘.׳’.i  Ilcirtoroth  (d«G.  PE?oxjhüt;ünvorlGsungGn) , 
auf  dur  andorun  die  SogunGsprücho  und  G-abctu  anlässlich  ci־ 
ner  Bosohneidung . 


Abb. 4. 

Tafel  mit  den  Segens Sprüchen , gezeichnet  von  Jona 

bon  Salomo  Schnait taoh  aus  Bechhofen  im  Sept. 173 2. 

Dieses  Werk  des  Einundzwanzig jährigen  bestätigt  die  uns  auch 
aus  anderen  Quellen  bekannte  Tatsache,  dass  Jona  sich  schon 
in  jungen  Jahren  mit  den  Studium  der  Beschneidung  befasst  hat. 
Er  verbrachte  die  Lehrjahre  bei  dem  Vorbeter  und  Mehel  ilaier 
in  Ellingen  und  hat  auch  spater  selbst  Hohelim  ausgebmldet, 

. deren  Damen  uns  z.T.  bekannt  sind.  Die  erste  Beschneidung 
vollzog  er  in  seinem  2ל.  Lebensjahr,  an  ?«Tage  des  Laub= 
huttenfestes  im  Jahre  1736«  Die  aussergewöhnlichen  Umstände, 
die  ihn  dazu  veranlassten,  schildert  er  in  seinem  Mohelbuch; 
die  bbersetzung  lautet  wie  folgt: 

"Mit  der  himmlischen  Hilfe  und  Gottes  Beistand! 

Ich  will  mit  Gott  beginnen,  der  mich  erhörte  am  Tage  meiner 
Not,  zu  Ihm  erhebe  ich  meinen  Geist,  meine  Seele,  denn  Er 
ist  der  v/ahre  Helfer  i.md  stets  ״werde  ich  vor  ihm  mein  Ple= 
hen  ausschütt  en  « Da  meine  Seele  an  dem  V/unsch  mnaoh  diesem 
Gebote  hing,  war  ich  sicher  dafür  schon  von  Geburt  aus  be= 
stimmt  als  Beschneider  in  meinen  Leben  zuwirken:  das  sah  ich 
mit  meinen  Augen  ganz  plötzlich,  als  ich  noch  Schüler  bei 
dem  angesehenen  Meister,  Herrn  Maier  Ellingen  v/ar.  Da  kam 
am  Halbfeiertag  dos  Laubhüttenfestes  ein  hervorragender 
Mann  zu  mir  mit  der  Botschaft  von  der  Geburt  seines  Sohnes 
und  mit  dem  ehrenvollen  Auftrag  die  Mohelschaft  zu  überneh= 
men  und  seinen  erstgeborenen  Sohn  unter  die  Fittiche  der 
göttlichen  Herrlichkeit  zu  führen  und  seine  Vorhaut  zu  be= 
schneiden,  nachdem  mir  all  das  schon  geläufig  sei«  Und  ifth 
sagte,  dass  ich  schon  einige  Majüfle  Mohel  gewesen  sei,  aber 
in  Wirklichkeit  v/ar  es  mir  noch  nicht  gegönnt  gov/esen,  aber 
weil  alle  anderen  Mohelim  in  der  Umgebung  am  Festtage  ihre 
Familie  nicht  verlassen  wollten,  indem  sie  sagten :"Du  sollst 
dich  in  deinem  Hause  erfreuen",  da  sagte  ich  mir  : "Auch  du 
könntest  Mohel  sein!" 

Da  ich  nun  sah,  dass  dies  eine  göttliche  lüigung  war,  stieg 
mir  die  Röte  ins  Gesicht  und  die  Knie  schlugen  aneinander, 
bei  dem  Gedanken,  dass  eigentlich  keiner  mir  beistehen  kann. 
Ich  blieb  aber  stark  wie  ein  Held  mit  Gottes  Beistand  und  so 


kam  ich  am  l׳h־oi tas  ; Schabbath,  Hocchanna  Äabba  naohw 

mittags  nach  Trcucht lingon ־ Mein  Herz  vergin  in  mir  und  ich 
musste  über  den  /uiblick  staunen,  denn  niemand  erriet  mein 
Inneres,  da  ich  inic’.i  vor  allen  Leuten  zusammen  nahm.  In  dio= 
ser  Nacht  fand  ich  keinen  Schlaf;  da  betete  ich  zu  meinem 
Gott  im  Himmel,  er  möge  mir  die  Engel  der  Barmherzigkeit 
schicken,  da  ich  eigentlich  dieses  Gebot  auf  Grund  einer 
Lüge  ausführe,  wie  es  im  Schulchan  Aruch,  Orach  Chaim  § 331 
steht.  In  diesem  Palle  aber  haben  unsere  Gelehrten  kein  Ver= 
gehen  darin  erblickt,  weil  der  Termin  der  Boschneidung  am 
achten  Lebenstage  unbedingt  eingehalten  werden  3011. 

Ich  habe  die  Beschneidung  ohne  jede  Angst  und  Furcht  und 
Schrecken  ausgeführt  - Gott  war  mein  Beistand! 

So  möge  der  Ewige  mir  v/eiter  die  Arme  stärken,  das  Gute  und 
Hechte  in  seinen  Augen  asuzuführen,  sodass  man  mir  nicht  leo= 
re  Krüge  anhäng 0 . indem  man  behaupte,  dieser  Mann  besitze 
nicht  einmal  die  vorgesclirj. ebenen  Kenntnisse  zu  diesem  Am= 
te  - es  hat  eben.,  wie  erwähnt,  keine  andere  Möglichkeit  go= 
geben״  Als  man  sah,  dass  der  Ewige  glücklj.ches  Gelingen  in 
meine  Hände  legte,  da  sagte  man  zu  mir  : י' Jodorzeit  soll  Jona 
unser  Mohel  sein”  » Tatsächlich  kam  ich  noch  viâîle  Male  dort= 
hin  und  habe  die  Besclmeidungon  jedesmal  mit  Eilfertigkeit 
vorgenommen,  so  wie  Eure  Ohren  vornehmen  werden.  So  gebe  ich 
Euch  heute  den  Sogen.  Euch  allen,  die  Ihr  am  Ewigen,  Eurem 
Gott  hängt,  Ihr  alle  möget  am  Leben  bleiben!  Amen״ 

Ler  kleine  Jona,  Sohn  dos  Rabbiners  Schelomo 
aus  Bechliofen.  Im  Jahre  5496  (1756). 

Jona  führte  daraufhin  hoch  viele  Beschneidungen  in  der  Um= 
gebung  von  Ellingen  aiis ־ Ein  Jahr  später  kehrte  er  nach  Bech= 
hofen  zurück.  Dort  führte  er  am  21״Elul  1737  seinen  Bruder 
Abraham  in  de.n  Bund  der  Beschneidung  ein.  Von  da  ab  blieb 
Jona  in  Bechhofen  und  heiratete,  wahr :ichcinlich  im  Jahre 
173/9  j Jentel  die  Tochter  des  Salornoji  David  zu  Bechhofen. 
Dieser  Salomon  David  gehörte  zu  den  im  Jahre  1602  aus  Hcr= 
rieden  vertriebenen  !׳amilion,  die  vom  Markgrafen  zu  Ansbach 
die  Erlaubnis  erhalten  hatten,  sich  In  Bechhofen  niedorzu= 
lassen. 

Am  lOcTeweth..  dem  kältesten  Tag  di>jses  ohnehin  fürchter= 
lieh  kalten  V/intors,  über  welchen  Jona  an  anderer  Stelle  sci= 
ner  Auf  Zeichnungen  ausfidnlijch  beT:-C,’ntot , am  lO.Teweth  1740 
also,  wurde  ihm  re'j.n  erstgoeorener  Sohn  Nachman  Löb  geboren, 
den  er  nach  seinem  v-^rs  terbonen  Grossvater  väterlicherseits 
benannte . 

Interessant  ist  dto  Ar 'י  v0  der  Nummerierung  von  Jona 's 
Eintragungen  und  Be^rfaciitungen  in  seinem  Mohelbuch.  Die 
Initialen  ergeben  diu  Zahl  und  zugleich  den  Anfang  eines 
V/ortos  das  v/n.ederura  ei.non  Bibelvers  oder  ein  Talmudzitat 
einlertot,  womi^  die  Eintragung  beginnt. 

Ein  Beweis  für  das  hohe  Ansehen,  ln  v/elchem  die  Familien 
dos  Rabbi  Salomo  und  seines  Sohnes  Jona  standen,  ist  der  1rm= 
stand.,  dass  dne  angesehensten  Persönlichkeiten  der  Umgebung 
(vergi.  dazu  dru  Stammtafel)  bei  den  Göinen'  von  Salomo  und 
Jona  dL.e  Gevat  torsc'.'.af t iibereahmor:  ־ 

kesser  an  s ;inn״-  .v'-ji  Brüdern,  AbrUham.  Hirsch  und  Morde־ 
ch.ai,  an  seinen  acht  jGhr!‘-,'n  urd  an  ceinom  Neffen  in  Schpf= 
loch'  harte  Joca  auch  rech  das  Glücn  an  s.voion  seiner  .Enkel, 
nämlich  an  dort  Sch.e  j !■:׳mson  seiner  Tochter  Rebekka  und  an 
dem  .7.  s Lgobor.  ..en  ek’׳e10  Sal•.  mon  seit.es  ältestcfn  Sohnes  Nachman 
Löb  in  Fürth  die  Eecoimeldir  g vernehmen  zu  könnon  (vergi. 
Abb.2)  ״ 

Die  letzten  Jahre  sujrios  Lebens  hat  Jona  wahrscheinlich 
in  Ansbach  zugebracht־.  Seine  lGtz־‘:o  Beschneidung  führte  er 
an  Simchath  Thora  170%  i.m  Alter  von  74  Jahren  aus,  "mit  Si= 
cherheit , ohne  .Augenglris,  mit  fli!1kGr  Hand,  als  wäre  er  32 
1.ך*-י ’ '■ד’:י0יכ׳  - s ■ ״ י י':־ייtote  ':■'!';traguig  lautet. 


L_ 


In  dür  Goiùoindo  liochhofen  hat  sich  Jona  als  Gründer  und 
Organisator  dos  V/onltät igkeitsvereins  unsterblich  gemacht. 

Die  Tätigkeit  als  solche  war  sehr  vielseitig,  es  waren  die= 
ser  Chevra  alle  Gemeinden  der  Umgebung  angeschlossen,  da  sie 
ihre  Toten  auf  das  Bezirksbegräbnis  nach  Bechhofen  brachten. 
Jona  schrieb  die  Statuten  und  Beschlüsse  in  einem  Chevrabuch 
nieddr,  welches  jetzt  noch  für  die  Gemeinde  Bechhofen  Gültig* 
keit  hat.  Zu  seinem  ehrenden  Andenken  verrichten  die  Gemein* 
deraitglieder  alljährlich  in  der  Woche  vor  dem  Neujahrsfest 
ein  Gebet  an  seinem  Grabe.  Er  starb  im  Juni  1786,  seine  Erau 
Jentcl  überlebte  ihn  um  13  Jahre,  sie  starb  im  Jahre  1799. 
Ihre  Grabschrift  lautet  ; 

”Hier  ruht  Jendel,  Gattin  des  Herrn  Jona  aus  Ansbach. 

Eine  allseits  geehrte  und  angesehene  Frau,  wer  zählt  ihr  Lob! 
Die  Teure  und  Redliche,  in  den  Prauengesot zen  war  sie  gowis* 
senhaft  und  erzog  ihre  Kinder  zur  Lehre.  Frau  Jendel,  Tochter 
des  Herrn  Salomo,  ges.And.  Sie  starb  und  v;urdo  beerdigt  am 
Donnerstag,  den  lO.Siwan  5559  (1799)•  Ihre  Seele  sei  gebün* 
delt  im  Bündel  des  Lebens!” 


Grabstein  des  Jona  in  Bech* 
hofen. 

”Der  grosse  Jona,  Sohn  des 
Rabbiners  Salomon,  das 
Andenken  des  Promraen  sei 
zum  Segen,  aus  Bechhofen. 
Hier  ruht  ein  gottesfürch* 
tiger  Mann,  der  die  Kraft 
hatte  die  Chevra  der  V/ohl= 
tätigkeit  hier  zusammenzu* 
stellen;  er  beschnitt  und 
führte  die  Söhne  Israels 
in  den  Bund  ein. 

Der  hochgeachtete  Mann, 
Herr  Jona,  Sohn  des  Rab^ 
biners  Salomon.  Er  starb 
und  v/urde  beerdigt  am 
Freitag,  den  3 • Siwan  5546. 
Seine  Seele  sei  ge^ 
bündelt  im  Bündel 
dos  Lebens!” 


Abb . 5 • 


Die  plastische  Deutlichkeit,  mit  der,  A auf  Grund  der 
zahlreichen  Überlieferungen  die  Gestalten  von  Salomo  und 
Jona  vor  unserem  geistigen  Auge  erscheinen,  fehlt  uns  lei* 
der  bei  dem  nächst jüngeren  unserer  Vorfahren,  dem  Schreib* 
lehr er  Nachman  Lob  Bechhofen— Berg  in 
Pürth.  Nachman  Lob,  der  wie  wir  wissen,  im  Jahre  1740  gebo* 
ren  und  von  seinem  Vater  Jona  in  den  Bund  der  Beschneidung 
eingeführt  wurde,  muss  schon  frühzeitig  nach  Pürth  gezogen 
sein,  mit  welcher  Gemeinde,  wie  schon  oben  erwähnt,  die  Pa* 
railie  ja  schon  von  jeher  ehge  Beziehungen  verbanden.  Jona's 
oben  erwähnter  Eintragung  zufolge  (vorgl.Abb.2)  mrde  Nach* 
man  Lob  in  Pürth  am  ll.Ijar  1770  ein  Sohn,  nach  seinem  in* 
zwischen  verstorbenen  Grossvater  väterlicherseits  Salomo  ge* 
nannt . Ob  er  der  Erstgeborene  war  geht  aus  der  Eintragung 
nicht  hervor,  doch  1st  dies  unv/ahrscheinlich,  denn  sonst  hat 
Jona  dies  imiuer  vermerkt . Nachman  Lob  hat  v/ahr  sch  ein  lieh  1766 
geheiratet,  seine  Frau  Hanna  war  die  Tochter  des  Y/olf  Sulzbers 
in  Pürth.  ^ 

Nachman  Lobs  Schreiblehrertätigkeit  wird  v/ohl  in  nichts 
anderem  bestanden  haben,  als  in  einer  Lebenslänglichen  inten* 
siven  Beschäftigung  mit  dem  Gesetz,  wie  es  ja  den  Pamilientra* 
ditonen  entsprach.  Vielleicht  hat  er  auch  wirklich  Schreibun* 
terrioht  ortoilt , wir  wissen  es  nicht.  Grosse  materielle 


Sp  Piiv+ii'^  '^''^'v,?^‘^^""?^Ü’^  i^eu^niabUoiiern  dei*  Uemel^‘ 

de  Purth  sowohl  im  Jahre  1812,  als  auch  1825  als  ein  ״ganz 

diesen  spaten  Lebenstagen  auch  kranker  Hann, 
erdings  sind  die  Aussagen  dieser  an  sich  sehr  wertvollen 

immer  mit  etwsas  Vorsicht  aufzunehmen,  weil  ge= 
rade  solche  Armutszeugnisse  gerne  etwas  übertrieben  wurden 
Betreffenden  dadurch  in  den  g Genuss  einer  Stiftung’ 
oder  sonstigen  wohltätigen  Zuwendung  zu  bringen.  Wie  beinahe 

männlichen  Vorfahren,  starb  auch  Nach־־ 
erreichte  das  Alter  von  88  Jahren  und 
liegt  als  erster  in  der  Reihe  unserer  Vorfahren  auf  dem  al־= 
jüdischen  Friedhof  in  Fürth  begraben» 

sp>•  So  sieben  unds  bekannten  Söhnen  des  Nachman  Lob  imd 

f'n  S die  drei  ersten,  Salomo,  Josua 

§..  5?^^  Gehl üa  und  Nathan  Hirsch  näher  unterrichtet.  Der  ’ 

^-787  geborene  Sohn  Jona  Bär  trägt  zwei־ 
lellos  rl(־n  ׳ ר ד־ב> ^ ררסדזתזי זVöC:  /י,  , 


׳storbenen  Grossvaters 


. ״ • Z ר J V ״ jwx  u-ruasvaiers  ־ 

le^P^  die  Juden  sich  Familiennamen  zuzu= 

f ® ^ allerdings  noch  öfters  änderten,  bis  sie  in 

den  ersoen  Janrzennten  des  19 ־ Jahrhimderts  vom  Staat  endgül= 

Namengebung  der  Familie  BechmSn 

ku^ft?^rt  jüdischer  Familien,  nach  dem  Her־ 

k^ftoort.  Jona  hatte  ja  seinem  Namen  schon  das  Wort  Bech= 

allerdings  den  tatsächlichen 
Lehman  Lob  erscheint  als  Bechof en-Berg , 
nicht  recht  erklärbar  ist.  Die  meisten  sei־ 
ner  Sohne  nennen  sich  Bechhöfer,  d.h.  die  aus  Bechhofen  Korn־ 
älteste  Sohn  Salomon  lässt  später  den  zweiten 

erscheint  als  Bech.  der  dritte  Sohn, 
o Hixoch,  ^ser  airekter  Vorfahre,  ändert  Bechhöfer  in 
N^o^t  ■״'®־®®“lit  der  Schöpfer  unseres  Familiennamens. 
I7fin  LL  s c h B e_c  h m a n n,  der  im  Jahre 

SalLon^  ®^^^^^g^^-te,  wie  auch  sein  ältester  Bruder 

Salomon,  die  Betätigung  des  Vaters  imd  wurde  Schreiblehrer, 
er  seine  Schreiblehrertätigkeit  sind  wir  nun  allerdings 

י die  seines  Vaters.  Neben 

tin  Beschäftigung  mit  den_ heiligen  Schrif־ 

Art  Buch-Hsi  seinen  späteren  Lebensjahren,  eine 

^ Buch^.a],  üPi  ״a  ^igkeit  aus,  d.h.  er  gl  ir.•  st^mden־  odpr  tac-p— 

Birnen  und  trug  dort  mit  seined  aus־ 
serordon.Uc^.^^..o10ncn  und  genauen  Handschrift  die  Bücher  nach, 
so  z.B,  u.  de.  rma  1..  S. י Farm  Pacher  in  l'urth.  wo  noch  Eintrs- 

“®‘t  vorhanden  sind;  ״nd  vvehiu  er  auoh  spä= 
JIp’tp?-■''  ■L"'  y^i-annaenem  Lohrverlrag.  seinen  Sohn  Jona  in 

ו־  'zk'  Lenrling  gestanden  haben.  Der  Chef 

Lioni  rni־  v erpf !!ePtung  den  meist  doe's,  sehr  jung  in 

eründlfoh  knaben  ln  seinem  kaufmännischen  Fach 

her  ^d  ®®^^^®"^  ^•־׳■ב  z/ar  gleichzeitig  der  Erzie־ 

ohkkkklkhLh- soiotiren  und  0harakterll= 


sich  Serien  in 


LehrD.i.ng  zog  me  is 


Chen  -.la^rschaf  .cn,  v׳as  sich  scrion  in  der  häufigen  Wohnge־ 
Haus^del^Ghof^?'^^^"^"^^'^■’  LehrD.i.ng  zog  meist  .in  das 

7^■^•^״+®  Nathan  Hirsch  lechmanns  hervorstechendsten  Eigen־ 
s haften  muss  sein  Pünktlichkeit  und  Genauigkeit  gewesen  sein 

daltSi^i  syNon  einen  leichten  .hiflug  von  Pe= 

Ihim  slinl יי" " יסז ג - ז  ^■^g<?nsch-f t üprigons,  die  sich  bii  man־ 
־■:®^^^.^®"^®^/’•^^dor  findet.  So  soll  Nathan  Hirsch 
seine  ,^0.e.  ei.,a10e11  mit  dem  C-iockenschlag  beendet  und  auch 

8י-®^®^  OB  er\auch  mitten  i^at־ 
nie  Win  ri-■  ^®®?  -üinc  iätigke.׳. t scheint  allerdings  obensowe־ 
seinoG  Vaters  zu  den  gut  bezahlten  gehört  zu  ha־ 
f®*®^®  '^ד-:נ  -ine  Bochter  dos  Jakob  Löb  Neu־ 

י־ב,®  v;ar  gez.vungon  durch  Handel  mit  al= 

lerlci  ״c1.! . .״  reen  ״usa. z]  ׳.eh  zum  Lnt01־hal+  der  Fcimilio  beizu־ 


tragen  mia  trotadei.!  erwälmt  das  schon  oben  genannte  Zeugnis־» 
buch  u..r  u ^׳ürtii  i־J»  1821,  dass  Nathan  Hirsch  En1p= 

fänger  eines  jährlichen  G-ehaltes  von  90.-  Gulden  aus  der. 

Nehm  Rindskopf sehen  Stiftung  ist  und  im  Jahre  1823  war  er 
sogar,  laut  Angaben  derselben  Quelle,  nicht  imstande  das 
Schulgeld  für  seine  Kinder  zubezahlen,  sodass  er  davon  be= 
freit  wurde.  Noch  zwei  Jahre  vor  seinem  Tode,  im  Jahre  1857, 
machte  er  eine  Eingabe  an  die  oben  genannte  Stiftung,  mit  dom 
Ersuchen,  seine  Frau  nach  seinem  ev.  Ableben  im  Genuss  des 
Stiftungsbezuges  zu  lassen  , da  diesselbe  den  Verlust  dos= 
selben  äussorst  hart  empfinden  würde.  Trotzdem  hat  Nathan 
Hirsch  seine  sieben  Kinder  zu  tüchtigen,  ordentlichen  und 
brauchbaren  flenschen  erzogen.  Sein  vornehmliches  Sinnen  und 
Trachten  v/ar  nicht  auf  die  materiellen  Güter  dieser  V/elt  te 
gerichtet,  v/ie  es  sich  auch  sehr  schön  in  dem  , gemeinsam 
mit  seiner  Frau,  kurz  vor  ihrer  beider  Tod,  im  Juni  1859 
gemachten  Testament  erweist.  Dort  trifft  er  ganz  genaue  VGr= 
fügungen  über  die  Aufteilung  gev/isser  Familienbilder  und  ins= 
bfeesondere  seiner  Bibel-  und  Prophetenausgaben,  bestimmt  die 
B Gebete,  v/elche  an  seinem  Grabe  und  an  den  Jahrzeittagen  zu 
sprechen  sind  und  gibt  schliesslich  ganz  zuletzt  nur  noch 
eine  kurze  Verfügung  über  seine  Hinterlassenschaft.  Am  19. 
Juni  1859  starb  Nathan  Hirsch,  seine  Frau  Esther  folgte  ihm 
wenige  Monate  später,  am  2. November  des  gleichen  Jahres. 


Grabsteine  des  Nathan 
Hirsch  und  der  Esther 
Bechmann  auf  dem  alten 
jüdischen  Friedhof  in 
Fürth. 


Abb . 6 . 


Mit  Nathan  Hirschs  und  Esthers  Kindern  beginnt  die  Farai= 
lie  Bechmann  in  die  grosse  Emanzipationsbewegung  der  dama= 
ligen  Judenheit  einzutreten.  Während  bis  dahin  die  Interes= 
sen  unserer  Vorfahren  zum  überwiegenden  Teil  auf  die  Er= 
eignisse  und  Inhalte  des  jüdischen  Lebens  gerichtet  waren, 
beginnt  die  nun  folgende  Generation  ihr  Hauptaugenmerk  der 
nicht jüdischen  Umwelt  zuzuwenden,  was  sich  rein  äusserlich 
schon  in  der  Änderung  der  Vornamen  und  in  der  Berufswahl 
ausdrückt.  Nicht  mehr  Jakob  Lob,  Wolf  und  Jechiel  nennen 
sie  sich,  sondern  Jaques  Louis,  Wilhelm  und  Julius  in  /a1= 
gleichung  an  die  Namen  ihrer  Umgebung.  Nicht  mehr  die  vor= 
nehmliche  Beschäftigung  mit  jüdischen  Inhalten  ist  ihr  Le= 
bensberuf,  sondrn  sic  wenden  sich  rein  weltlichen  Berufen 
zu.  Jaques  Louis  geht  nach  Paris,  tritt  ein  in  die  grosse 
Welt,  seine  Söhne  werden  Ingenieure,  Mitglieder  der  Han= 
delskanmer,  Ritter  der  Ehrenlegion,  Wilhelm  Bechmann  be= 


9- 


Sנזlûg(רlg1ftB■rabrilcation  imd  legt  durch 

■ 1- י י יי ‘ '׳"' ד י רוח n.ch.;1Ln , dcis  dui ch  Goinen  und.  seiner  Nachfoleor 
Fleis,  ujid  durch  ihr״  Tvch^^gicolt  zu  olnen  dSf  ersten  df? 

Stadt  oich  entv;1Gkelt , die  Grundlage  des  grossen  Ansehens 
dessen  die  Familie  sich  vom  letzten  Drittel  des  ig.Jahrhun־ 

Revolution  in  ihrer 

seiL^  o^^ek^lhr  ei?aL״Sà 

so  konnte  bei  Anwendung  dieser  Gaben  auf  das  prfktitohe  1S= 
en,  der  Erfolg  garnloht  ausbloibon,  zudem  gerade  Jene  Zelt 
ent|eg™  kara!^“™‘^“"  grosszügigen  Geist  in  JedL  Weise 

^ ^ 21. Oktober  1047  hatte  !/■ilhelm  Bechmann  sich  mit  Gette 

OffenbacherlOppcnheim  in  Fürth  f ver=' 

ih^^rossrater  ungesehenen  Pamllle, 

nr  urossvatcr  Juda  Of f enbacher-Oppenheim  v/ar  Daian  in  Fü-rtb 

־״»‘־  Sitz  S-’IAoL ׳ ״ 

ihr  ältester  Bruder,  nach  dem  Grossvater  ebenfalls  Juda  e:é= 
Rabbiner  in  Pirmasens־  Gettes  Vater  ?־layer  war^ 
Spiegelgalshandler  in  Fürth,  durch  ihn  ist  wohl  die  Anre= 

Ramilie  Bechmann  über־ 
fofo  ^ fromme  Frau  und  hielt  streng  darauf 

^-id  pünktlich  alle  Gesetze^der  Re= 
ligion  erfüllt  wurden,  während  üilhelm  diese  Pflichtpn י<ר<^ו ח 
aus  Pietät  seinen  Eltern  und  Achtung  kjne^Prfu  gollSub^ï 
auf  sich  nahm,  sodass  er  sich  kein  Gewissen  daraus  n machtw 

etwa^  ^'ich^kl  Jahren  gelegentlich,  auf  Reisen 

^ kleine  Abweichungen,  insbesondere  von  den  Speise־ 
gesetzen  zu  gestatten.  Zu  Ende  des  19  « Jahrhunde^rts  - Wii=' 
riaiv?  Jamals  ja  schon  ein  hoher  Siebziger  - zog  er  sich 
nach  und  nach  von  allen  Ehrenämtern,  z.B.  aus  der  Gemeinde= 
Verwaltung,  in  welcher  tätig  v.^ar,  und  auch  aus  d‘'ra  Geschäfts־ 

Leitung  der  Firma  ¥. Bechmann 

FiimI  vPv^Z  Louis.  Am  l^riuar  i9^0^גmrde  die 

Firma  verschmolzen  mit  der  Firma  \/.îCupfer  und  Söhne  und מ ר  ^ 
0i״e  Aktiengesellschaft,  die  den  Namen  ëlyrApïegekl^d 
Ji^Solgalsfabriken  A.-G. , vorm. W. Bechmann,  vorm. W. Tupfer 

ben  25.tErz  1901’war  Getto  .geltor־ 

ben,  Wilhelm  überlebte  sie  noch  um  acht  Jahre,  er  starb  im 

hohen  Alter  vom  88  Jahren  am  14. November  1908.  Y/ilhelm  Bech- 
verkörpert  sicher  mit  am  beeten  den  Prototyp  der  Bech״’ 
manns,  der  Vitalität , Lebenstücht igkeit  und  eine  gewisse 

uSd^LnS?ph?^v^^?^^^  a^isgezeichneten  Gefundheit 

und  Langlebigkeit  verbind-־, t . Es  1st  merkwürdig  dass  allo 
unsere  männlichen  Vn-rfahren 0 ״n4-  n ^ ־ f ’ alle 

alomo  ein  meist  sehr  hohes  Alter  erreichen,  dass  aber  die= 

am^ältP-tP^^  genannten  Typ  am  meisten  nahe  kommen, 

am  alteoten  werden,  v/as  nicht  zuletzt  darin  seinen  Grund  ha= 

Jass  solche  üenschen  auch  über  starke  Nerven  die 
Vorbedingimg  guter  Gesundheit,  v.-rf.^gen.  ^ ^^:ven,  aie 

Ze^  Kinder,  von  welchen  zwei  im  ju׳’״׳'׳־׳’d etlichen  Altpr 
veerstorben  sind,  gingen  aus  d■י _ ־  ppe  hervor  und  fünf  von 
ihnen  haben  ihr  Leben  in  Füi  ״.i  verb.־ ׳’״ht.  !■ ך ר ״ ^ ־ ^־׳■'־■  (jj_״ 

teste  i'ochter  Vero'^ika,  die  den  ?Cunstl1ä- ״ 1^־r  Birn  heLattte 
20g  nach  Kunchen  und  die  iünv־sךü  Kathi'idp  dio  0^+4- hv!  ^ ’ 

Hopfenhäodlers  Carl  Ullmak.nAn  A Barnbok  Vofl^^v^l? 
ohnen  1st  der  nach  dem  Großer  .ter  benannte  Nathan  Hirsch־ 

gen. Henry  Beckmann  sction  in  ,יך  3׳־-וי-^ .n  nach  Ame^iPa  aus- 

gewandert,  wo  er  sich  an  der  2 ..e  L3i1..r  Gatt in“1^a  eine ï 
geborenen  Frohmann  zu  einer  an  ־esehonen  Stellung  in  CinSn־ 

stern^üborn?b^^^^^T^  Fürth  ansässigen  Geschwi־ 

hei^!te+t^dpr Lechmann&Ullmann , Berta 
hbirateot.  den  Kaufmann  Benjio  D:1n|:elsbühler  und  Emilie  den 

Kaufmann  Nathan  Klugmann  u in  Fürth־ 


20g  riach  Künchen  und  die  jünvs 
Hopfenhändlers  Carl  11111^ " , בןי1^מז 
Söhnen  ist  der  nach  dem  Gro^sv 
gen. Henry  Beckmann  sction  in יי ר 
gev/andert , v/o  er  sich  an  der”  S 

CT  c^  V\  *1/י  / N V־«  ^ •.Ä רר ד  
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Grabstein  des  Y/ilhelm  und 
der  Getto  Bechmann  auf  dem 
alten  j-üdischen  Priedhof 
in  Pürth. 


Abb.7 

Mein  Grossvater,  Louis  Bechmann,  V/ilhelm  Bechmanns  äl= 
tester  Sohn,  wurde  am  4•  September  1848  in  Piirth  geboren.  Am 
24. April  1776  heiratete  er  Mathilde  Gutherz,  die  Tochter  des 
Alexander  und  der  Panni  Gutherz  aus  Lichtenfels.  Alexander 
war  der  einzige  von  seinen  sechs  als  Kindern  des  Gomperz 
Gutherz  in.  Ilistelfeld  gebornnen  Geschwistern,  welcher  in 
Deutschland  geblieben  war,  alle  anderen  v/aron  nach  Amerika 
ausgewandert . Die  Jüngste  Schwester  Mathildens,  Snma,  hei= 
rat et e einige  Jahre  nach  dieser  ihren  Schwager  Maier  Bech= 
mann  in  Pürth.  V/enige  Jahre  nach  dem  V/eltkriege  wurde  die 
Firma,  in  v;01cher  nun  auch  schon  seit  Jahren  die  beiden  ein= 
zigen  Söhne  von  Louis  und  Ifeier,  Hugo  und  Paul  Bechmann,  tä= 
tig  v/aren,  mit  der  Galant eriev/arenfabrik  Max  Offenbacher  in 
Pürth  verschmolzen.  Im  Zuge  dieser  Fusion  fand  die  Verlegung 
der  Geschäftsräume  von  der  Blumenstrasse  16  in  die  Kurgar= 
tenstrasse  in  das  Gebäude  des  ehemaligen  Badohauses  der  Kö= 
nigs-Ludwigs-Quelle  statt»  Louis  Bechmann,  hochangesehen  in 
seiner  Vaterstadt,  starb^  kaum  ein  Jahr  nach  dem  Tode  seiner 
Frau,  am  25  «Mai  1921  in  Bad  Kis singen»  Br  v/urde,  wie  auch 
seine  Gattin,  eingeäsuhert , ihre  Urnen  ruhen  auf  dem  neuen 
Jüdischen  Friedhof  in  Nürnberg.  Sie  wollten  es  durch  die  Y^ahl 
dieser  zwischen  Nürnberg  und  Pürth  gelegenen  Grabstätte  sowohl 
ihrer  in  Nürnberg  wohnenden  Tochter  , wie  ihrem  in  Pürth  woh= 
nenden  Sohn  möglichst  leicht  machen,  ihr  Grab  oft  zu  besuchen, 
worauf  sie,  als  , trotz  ihrer  Emanzipation  fromme  und  gottos= 
fürchtige  Menschen,  grossen  Wert  legten»  Nun  wohnt  ihr  Sohn 
Hugo  in  Berlin,  ihre  Tochter  Carola  in  München!  Dies  Beispiel 
erhellt  wohl  so  recht  die  Unzulänglichkeit  menschlicher  Vor= 
aussicht  » 

Aus  Louis  und  Methilde  Bechmanns  Ehe  entsprangen  zwei  Kin= 
der,  mein  Vater  Hugo  Bechmann  und  seine  Schwester  Carola,  wel= 
che  im  Jahre  1904  den  damaligen  Amtsrichter,  Jetzigen  0ber= 
landesgerichtsrat  i»R.  Julius  Löffler  in  Nürnberg  heiratete. 
Diese  Ehe  war  mit  zwei  Kindern  gesegnet,  Lisel,  die  spätere 
Gattin  des  Alfred  Loev/i  in  Nürnberg,  Später  Rottach  und  Heinz, 
der  schon  Jung  nach  Amerika  ging  und  in  Chicago . lebt . 


—'Pf— 


Grabstein  des  Louis  und  der 
xMathilde  Bechmann  auf  dem 
neuen  jüdischen  Briedhaof 
in  hürnbery« 


Abb 8 ־ 


Bechmann,  verheirate  sich  am  16  ־Mai  I910 

gL  ^^d^einer'^Gattin  F?  . '^«^on  verstorbenen  Max  MeL= 

ger  und  o einer  Gattin  Karo line  in  Nürnberg־  Ba  4i  aus  dieser 

männlichen  Nachkommen  hervorgingen,  ist  H u g o 

Be  c h m an  n somit  der  letzte  männliche  Bamensträger  des 

Stammes  Louis  Bechmann־  Bis  zum  Jahre  1928  war  er  als  Direk- 

tor  der  Bayr־ Spiegelglasfabriken  in  Bü?th  t^tlg  ±n  dïlseï־ 

itrlL  aus  der  Firma  aus.  1930  Ubersiedelte  er  nicr 

loh’seîb-ï  ?®r  Olasbranche  tätig  ist. 

Ehe  ån  10  als  einziges  Kind  dieser 

^e_am  lu.lebruar  I911  m Burth  geboren־  Ich  studierte  Gpr- 

™גי  promovierte  ln  Jahre  1934  zun  Er.phil.  Am  3. Juli 

in^Pürth  î'fKohhiJ'’"  Mitinhaber  der  Pirna  H.S.Parrribacher 
in  iurth,  Aitred  P.ahn  und  kehrte  somit  nach  dreilähriaer  Un- 
terbreohiing  wieder  in  meine  Heimatstadt  zurück!  ® 


STAilLIBAUîI. 


Schema  dor  Haupt linie 


la.  G-itel 

gest.vor  1756 


I.  Haohmann  Löh 

gest.vor  1740 


gest  .2.Schev/at  1719 


II.  Rahhi  Salomo  Schnaittach  II ־a.  Rebekka 
1666-H0rbst  1767  gest. 2 


Illa.  Jondel 

lO.Siwan  1799  gest 


III.  Ilohel  Jona  Bechhofen 
1711-3  « Siwari  1786 


Hanna  Sulzberg 

1856•7 ־ 1744-29 


&ette-0ffenbaeher-eppenheim 
Esther  Neustott el-Heuhaus 

1780-2. 11 •1859 


Hachman  Löb  Bechhofen  ־ 
Berg 

10.Tov'/eth  1740-16.11. 
1828 

Hat  han  Hirsch  Bochinann 

1859־ 7־1780-19־ 11.10 


TI.  Wolf  ,sen. wilhälm  Beohmann  Via.  Gette  Of f onbachor-Openheim 
2 5 . 6 . 1820-14 . 11  - 1908  17.4.1824-29.2.1901 


Vila,  !;lathilde  Eutherz 

6.1920־10.1854-9־24 


VII.  Louis  Beclimann 

1921־1848-23.5־ 4.9 


Villa. Ida  Metzger 

gob .291888 •7־ 


VIII.  Hugo  Bcchmann 
gob .25*7 1878־ 


IXa.  Alfred  Rahn 

geb .28.1• 1901 


IX.  Lilli  Bechmann 
geb 10.2. 1911 ־ 


i 


Joseph 

gest. vor  1742 


^3 


(I)  Nachman  Löb  (la)Gltel 

gest. vor  1756 

Kinder  : 

(II)  1)  Rabbiner  Salomo^Sc^ajttach  (Kolin, Eichberg) 

2)  Josua  Schülein  in  Schopf loch 

3 ) David 

4)  Tochter,  verheiratet  mit  ;loses  in  Heidenheim 


Rabbi  Ascher 
in  Pürth  ? 

Dajan  Heß 
in  Pürth, 
gest .vor 
1748 

(Ila)  Rebekka 
gest . 2 . Schewat 
1719 j begr.  in 
Schopf loch 

(II)  Rabbi  Salomo  Schnaittach 
geb1666״ 

gest. Herbst  1767  in 
Bechhof  en 

( Ilb )Edel 
gest^.Okt . 
1748, begr. 
in  Bechho= 
f en 

Kinder  : 

1)  Abraham 

geb.l71Elul  1737  in 
Bechhofen 

Mohel:  Jona  Bechhofen 

Gevatter :Barnoß  Hajum 
in  Bechhofen 

2)  Hirsch, 

geb . 13 . Schewat  1740 
in  Bechhofen 

Mohel;  Jona  Bechhofen 

Gevatter :Barnoß  Pais 
in  Bechhofen 

3)  Mo r de oha i 

geb.23.JJar  1743  in 
Bechhofen 

Mohel:  Jona  Bechhofen 

Gevatter :der  hochan= 
s ebene  Banoß  Lob 
in  Ansbach 


Kinder: 

(III)  1)  Mohel  Jona  Beohhofen 
1711-3  •Siv/an  1786 

2)  Prumetle 


'•i 


-rw 


/K 


Josua  Schülein  in  Schopf loch 


Joseph 

Berith  Ilila;  3־Schev/at  1742  in  Schopf  loch 
Mohel : Jona  Bechhofen 


Zu  2) 


Gitel  ? 

gest  ־April  1?04  ? 


David 


Zu  5) 


2 2 .ט׳)  Hirsch  Frankfurter 

Vorsteher  und  Leiter 
der  Further  Druckerei 


Jaidel  Hendle 

Lehrer  am  Further  Bäi^ 

•mannschen  Lehrhaus 


Frumetle  Simeon 

geh־  in  Furth  1715 
Lehrer  am  Bärmannschen , 
später  am  Frankels chen 
Lehr haus . 

Ara  21. Sept1748 ־  in  Nürnberg 
auf  den  Namen  Hatthaei  getauft 


1 Sohn 
geh.  1745 

mit  dem  Vater  1748 
getauft 


David 

aus  Herrieden 
vertrieben  1682 
v70hnhaft  in  Beoh= 
hof  en 


Salomon  David 
gest.nach  1742, 
wohnhaft  in  Bech: 
hof  en 


4) 

Perle 
gest . 

vor 

1751 


5) 

David 


2) 

riendel 


1) 

( lila) J endel 
gest  10 ־ . 
Siv/an  1799 


(III)  Llohel 

Jona  Bechhofen 
geh. 1711;  gest« 
3»Siwan  1786  in 
Bechhofen 


Kinder  : 

(IV)  1)  Hachman  Löb  Bechhofen-Berg 
lO.Teweth  1740-16 . 11  « 1828 

r10hel:J0na  Bechhofen;  Gev״  :Rabbi  Salomo  Schnait־־ 

taon 

2)  David 

geb«9«Siwan  1742  in  Bechhofen 

rioheliJona  Bechhofen;  BavidyBruder-des-Rabbi-Sa־־ 
Gev«. ־Salomo  David  aus  Herr iedenleme 

30  Joseph 

geb . 13 •Hissan  1744  in  Bechhofen 

Mohel.'Jona  Bechhofen;  Gev»  : David,  Bruder  des  Rabbi 

^ Salomo 

4)  Rebekka 

geb«24«Adar  1746  in  Bechhofen 

5)  Lie  na  ehern  Hendel 

geb  . 19  ־Kislev/  1748  in  Bechhofen 

riohelrJona  Bechhofen;  Gevi  :!loses  aus  Heidenheim 

6)  Abraham 

geb«14־Elul  1749  in  Bechhofen 
ilohel:  Jona  Bechhofen;  Gev«  : der  v/ohlhabende  und 
Landbarnoß  Moses  Schwabach  aus  Ansbach 

7)  Perle 

geb«24«Siwan  1751  in  Bechhofen 

8)  Samuel 

geb21־«Jjar  1753  in  Bechhofen 

I'Iohel:Jona  Bechhofen  ;Gev«  :Mendel,  Schwager  des 

, J ona 

9)  Gitel 

geb « 10  « Av « 1756  in  Bechhofen 

10)  Nendele 

geb.ll.Elul  1749  in  Bechhofen 

11)  Elias 

geb«18«Jjar  1762  in  Bechhofen 

Mohel:Jona  Bechhofen; Gev. :der  vornehme  Samuel  ben 

Elchanan  in  Ansbach 

12)  Elchanan  Bär 

geb . 12 «Teweth  1764  in  Bechhofen 
-ohel.'Jona  Bechhofen;  Gev  «:  David , Schwager  des  Jona 


L 


4 


Zu  4)  Rabbi  lîeier 

von  Ichenhausen 


Perle  Haj  um  Koch 

wohnhaft  in  0 et tingen 


Rabbi  Salomo  Oettinger 
Begründer  einer  in  G-ailingen  (Bad.) 
noch  bestehenden  Pamilienst if tung ־ 


Sprint z 

von  Ichenhausen 


Zu  4)  Rebekka  I.îoses  Sdernheim 


Samson 

geb 14 ־.Siv;an  1767 

îiohel.’Jona  Bechhofen 

G-ev.  :Jona  und  Jendel  Bechhofen 


4 


w »«  ( fc 


¥ 


Hanna  Sulzber^ 

)183־1744-29.7 

in  Fürth 


(IVa) 


(IV)  Nachman  Lob  Bechhof en-Berg 
geb.lOoTevveth  1740  in 
Bechhofen 

gest o 16 1828 »  11 ־  in  Fürth 
Schreiblehrer 


Kinder  : 


s 


1)  Nathan  Salomon  Lob  Bechhof er-Bech 

29 •41852 ־5־1770-19־  in  Fürth 
Mohel  und  Gevatter  : Jona  Bechhofen 

2)  Josua,  gen.Gehita  Bechhof er 

15 1856 » 6 ־ 1776-13 ״8 ־  in  Fürth 
Gevatter:  V/olf  Sulzberg 

3)  Nathan  Hirsch  Bechhöf er-Bechmann 

111859־7־1780-19־10־  in  Fürth 
Gevatter:  Welf-Berlin  Salomon  Wilmers: 

dorf 

4)  David  Bechhöf er 

geb . 20 1783 ־ 4 ־  in  Fürth 
Gevatter:  Wolf  Berlin 

5)  Jona  Bär  Bechhöf er 

geb  1787 ־ 4 ־  16 ־  in  IHirth 
Gevatter:  Bär  Schlenker 

6)  Baruch  Bechhöf er 

geb1788־ 4־24 ־  in  Fürth 
Gevatter:  l.Ioses  Neckarsulm 

7)  Salman  Bechhöf er 

geb 1795 ־ 5 ״ 12 ־  in  Fürth 
Gevatter:  Nachum  ?Lindskopf 


(V) 


Abs  tamung_der_Hama_  Sulzberg 

V/olf  Sulzberg 
gest.vor  1801  in  Pürth 


Zu  IVa  . 


Kinder  : 


5 ) Lase 

geb . 17 2 . 1753 ״  ; f rüh  verst. 
Gev.: Salman  Bär  Levite 

6)  Lase 

11.8.1761-14.1.1816,  Piirth 
gev.:L׳Iaier  Mühlhausen 

7)  I^ferdechai 

gel^ . 15  •3  • 1763  in  Pürth 
Gev. :Maier  Pränkel,sein 
Schwager 


1 ) La  s e 

geb . 6 . 1 1741 ־ , früh  verst, 
gev. :Lob  Sundheimer 

2)  Hanna  Bechhofen-Berg 

1744-29.7.1836  in  Pürth 

3 ) Abraham  . 

18.12.1749-4.3 ‘1750, Pürth 

Gev.  :’v701f  Sulsberg 


4)  Secharjah  Schwager 

geb  . 17 . 1 « 1752  in  Pürth  . 

Gev. :Simon  Schwabach, Schwager  Schöndel 

dos  Vaters  geb . 25 • 6 . 1765  in  Pürth 


Beligman  Koblenz 


Zu  1) 


Esther  Koblenz 
1793-14.6.1821 
in  Pürth 


Kathan  Salomon  Lob  Bechhofen-Berg 

29.4.1770-19.3.1852  . Bech 

Schreiblehrer  in  Pürth 


Kinder  : 

1)  Seligman  Jonas  Lob  Bech  (ging  später 

geb . 21 . 10 . 1813  in  נ.nach  Amerika) 
Pürth 

2)  Jette  Bech 

4.8.1818-231826*5־  in  Pürth 

3)  Herz  Bech 

27.10.1819 1 ,28.10.1819־ Tag  alt 


Jakob  ben  Salomon 


Zu  2) 


Hanna 

1776-12.11.1837 


Josua,  gen.Gehita  Bechhöfer 

15.8.1776-13.6.1856  in  Pürth 

Zinn-  und  Messinghändler 


Kinder  : 


1)  Babette  Heßlein  in  Arnstein 

2)  Jette  Herrmann  in  Pürth 

3)  Zerta,  gen.Zilli  Hordmann  in 

Heßdorf;  vor  I856  verstorben 
unter  Hinterlassung  von  drei 
minderjährigen  Kindern:  Erna־־ 
nuel , Jakob  und  Zilli  Hordmann 


(V)  Nathan  Hirsch  Bechmann  (Va)  Esther  Keustettel-Neuhaus 

111859־11־ 1780-2 7-1059־10.1780-19־,  Fürth 
Schreiblehrer  in  Fürth 


Kinder  ; 


1)  Jette  Birn  in  Estenfeld  b ־Würzburg 

181876־6־1810-19־2־ 

2)  Edel  Bechmann 

3110.1812־,  früh  verstorben 

3)  Jeanette  Goldstein  in  Obernbreit 

geb־27־ll1814־ 

4)  Lea , gen ־Luise  Lenker she imer  in  Nürnberg 

91893־7־1816-1־9־ 

5)  Jakob  Lob ,gen. Jaques  Louis  Bechmann  in  Paris 

1895־12־8.1818-31־30 

(VI)  6)  ?/olf  ,gen. Wilhelm  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

1908־11־1820-14־6־25 

7)  Jechiel , gen. Julius  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

1907־4־1822-20־6־18 

8i|  Jonas  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

11.1888־1824-10־ 3־ 11 


« 

« 


Abs;ta^\mg_der_Ester_Neustettel3Neuhaus 
Moses  Ullmann  aus  Bamberg 


Aron  Keustettel 


Edele 

1722- 

5.2.1803 


J echiel  Ullmann 

1807־30.9־13.8.1719 


Jut  el 
gest . 

30.5.1762 

in  Fürth 


Nathanel  Neustettel 

gest .11.3 .1784 

in  Fürth 


Fessel  Ullmann 

4.1846־1759-29 

in  Fürth 


Kinder  : 

1)  Jakob  Lob  Neust et tel-Neuhaus 

vermut 1. vor  1743-26.3.1796 

2)  Simon  Neust  ett el 

geb. 2. 1.1743  in  Fürth 

3)  Moses  Neustettel 

geb 5.10.1749 ־  in  Fürth 

4)  Abraham  Neustettel 

geb1757־9־3־  in  Fürth 


Jakob  Löb  Neust ettel-Neuhaus 
vor  174326.3.1796־,  Fürth 


Zu  1) 


Kinder  : 

(Va)  1)  Esther  BechLiann 

1870  1780-2.11.1859  in  Fürth 

2)  Aron  Neustettel 

geb. 216. 1782 ־  in  Fürth 

3)  Samuel  Neustettel 

geb. 98. 1855 ־ 11. 1756-3 ־, Fürth 


Eisig  Birn  in  Estenfeld 
geb. in  Urspringen 


Jette  Beohmann 

6.1876־18.2.1810-19 


Zu  1)  : 


Kinder  : 

1)  Leopold  Birn 

geb. 30. 6. 1839 

2)  Jakob  Birn 

geb. 27 2 - 10. 1841־.II.I903 

3)  Sophie  Klein 

geb. 20. 61843 ־ 

4)  Hannchen  Schlossstein 

geb. 252. 1845־ 

5)  Babette  Silber 

geb. 4. 7. 1847 

6)  Jette ,gen. Julie  Bechmann 

17.6.1852-2.2.1911 

7)  Moritz  Birn 

geb. 21. 1.1854 


Wolf  Goldstein  in  Obernbreit 
geb.12.4.1811 


Jetaielte  Beohniann 
geb.2711.1814־ 


Kinder  : 

1)  Samuel  Goldstein 

geb20.4.1844־ 

2)  Leopold  Goldstein 

geb.11.4.1847 

3)  Jakob  Goldstein 

geb.l41850״9־ 

4)  Jonas  Goldstein 

geb. 30. 3-1857 

5)  Sophie  Wangersheim,  kinderlos  verst. 


David  Lenker sheimer 
Scheinfeld,  später  Nürnbg 


Luise  Bechmann 

9.9-1816-1.7.1893 


kinderlos 


Zu  3 ; ; 


Z u 4) 


Jakob  Lob, gen. Jaques  Louis  Jeanne  Constantine  Heße 
Bechmann  in  Paris  21.11.1820-18.1.1901 

3 .8.1818-31.12.1895 

Kinder  ; 

1)  Emil  Bechmann 

7.2.1847-־31.1.1847 

2)  Georges  Bechmann  in  Paris 

geb. 1.11848 ־ 

3)  Alfred  Bechmann  in  Paris 

geb.  26. 12. 1855 

4)  Edmond  Bechmann  in  Nancy 

geb. 3 .8.1851 

5)  Anna  Cohen 

geb. 2512. 1858־ 


A.  Julius  Bechmann, Fürth  Therese  Offenstadt 

18.7.1822-20.4.1907 


Zu  5).־ 


kinderlos 


Julie  Birn 

17.6.1852-2.2.1911 


B.  Julius  Bechmann 


kinderlos 


Jonas  Bechmann  Friederike  Ellern 

11.3.1824-10.11.1888,  Fürth  22.8.18^7-3.8.1892 

Kinder  : 

lö  Ludv/ig  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

4.8.1852-27.10.1918 

2)  Heinrich  Bechmann 

geb. 16. 7. 1853 

3)  Jakob  Bechmann 

geb. 1.2. 1855 

4)  Nathan  Bechmann  in  London 

geb10.8.1860־ 

5)  Joseph  Beclrmiann 

geb. 13. 5 -1863 


Zu  7) 


Zu  8) 


ג 


«I  je!  4 ** 


Abstaramung_der_aette_Off enbacher-Oßgenheim 
Abstammung  ihres  Vaters  L^er  Offenbacher-O.  : 


Alexander  Halevi  Oppenheim  (?) 
von  Worms 


Juda  Lob  Oppenheim  von  Worms  (§) 
vermut l.geb .1679 


Abraham  Oppenheim  (?) 


Miriam 


Jizehok 

Anschel 

Schlenker 


Juda  Offenbacher-Oppenheim 
geb. zwischen  1735-1740 
gest « 28 ־ Tammus  1791 

Daj.an  in  Fürth,  später  Landesrabbiner 
in  Speyer  mit  Sitz  in  Bruchsal 


Feile  Schlenker 


Kinder  : 

1)  Mayer  Offenbacher-O» 

21  « 6 » 1765-15 11 . 1851 ־  in  Fürth 

2)  Esther  Offenbacher 
5)  Jochebed  Offenbacher 

4)  Sorle  Offenbaoher 

5)  Sarauel  Offenbaoher 

geb »25  »81768־ 


Abstammung  ihrer  Mutter  Maile  Schnaittacher-Sandf eldner : 


Seckel  Hannchen 


Maier  Ellern 


Joseph  Schnaittach  Jütel 
gest .17.1»1763  gest » 23 1762 « 4 ־ 


Rosa  Ellern 
ca. 1752-12. 11 
1815 


Simon  Schnaittacher-Sandf eldner 
5»2.1752»-27»5»1826 
Ellenwarenhändler  in  Fürth 


Kinder  : 

1)  Seckel  Süsskind  Schnaittacher 

1856־2.1780-9. 5« 11 

2)  Jütel  Offenbaoher 

gest .16 .4.1796 

5)  Maile  Offenbacher 

1782-14.2.1860־2«8 


49 


#I י ׳ 


I 


å 

4 


(via)  G-ette  Offenbacher 

3.1901־1824-25־17.4 


(VI)  V/olf  J ^en ־\’/ilhelL1  Bechmann 

25.61820-14.11.1908־ 

SpiejGGlglashändler  und 
Fabrikant  in  Fürth 


Ehnder  : 

(VII)  1)  Louis  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

5.1921 ־ 1848-23 ־  4.9 

2)  ein  Knabe,  nach  11  Stunden  gestorfeen 

1850־1־30 

3 ) Veronika  Birn  in  Ilünchen 

1927־7.1851-29.5־14 

4)  Berta  Dünkelsbühler  in  Fürth 

geb.21.4.1853 

5)  Rosa  Bechmann,  4 Monate  u20־  Tage  alt 

22.712.1854־1854-12־ 

6)  Maier  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

geb־26־l1856־ 

7)  Nathan  Hirsch, gen. Henry  Beckmann , Cincin- 

geb1860־ 1.10 ־  nati 

8)  Simon  Bechmann  in  Fürth 

1914־9־1862-15־4־26 

9)  Emilie  Klugmann  in  Fürth 

geb 1864 ־ 3 .3 ־ 

10)  Mathilde  Ullmann  in  Bamberg 
geb. 81865־7־ 


Jütel  Schnaittacher 
gest . 16 4-1796 ״ 


"• יי ד 

A.  !»layer  Of fenbacher 

1851־11־15-ל21. 6. 176 

Sx)iegeigla3händler  in.  Fürth 


Kinder  : 

1)  Feilche  Of f enbacher-Of f enstadt 

2.1798-2.7.1855־28 

Juda  Offenbacher,  Rabbiner  in  Prmasens 
geb 30 . 6 . 1800 ־ 

3)  Joseph  Offenbacher 

28.5.1802(?)-28.1.1861 

4)  Abraham  Offenbacher 

1806־1804-21.1־17.1 

5)  Henriette  Ellern 

1881־7*1805-13־2.10 

6)  Isak  Offenbacher 

10.1810־1808-15.נ־ 51 

7)  Seckel  Lob  Offenbacher 

1309-2.11.1866־9־10 

8)  Rebekka  Bamberger-Feu/chtwanger 

1811-27.9.1884־25.5 

9)  Jette  Adelsdorf er 

1851־2־7.1815-27־  23 

10)  Therese  Offenbacher 

1888־12־1816-5־10־19 

(Via)  11)  Gette  Bechmann 

1901־ 1824-25.3־4־ 17 


totgeborene  Zwillinge 

2.4.1796 

B.  !»layer  Offenbacher  Maile  Schnaittacher 

8.2.1782-14.2.1860 


Jakob  Birn  (vergl.S.20! ) 

10.1841-2.11.1903־27 

Kunsthändler  in  München 


Veronika  Bechmann 

1927־6־1851-29־14.7 


Kinder  ; 


August  Birn  in  München 
geb1873־5 ־29 ־ 


Benno  Dünfeielsbühler 

1847-15.1.1923־3 .3 

Kaufmann  in  Fürth 


Berta  EuG>:iT‘.ann 


E inder : 


1)  Selma  Kahn  in  Fürth 

geb1874־2־16־ 

2)  Ermma  V/immel  in  London 

geb1877־8־25־ 

3)  Betty  Ullmann  in  London 

geb’.  2 5. 8. 1877 


Zu  3) 


Zu  4) 


Ijmna  Gut  herz 
heb.29«7.1Ü^l 
in  Lichtenfels 


dialer  hechniunn 
à;eb  . 2’b  . 1 . 1896  in  Fiirth 
Fabrikbesitzer,  k^i'l . 
bayr  ־Ko.umerzienrat 


Zu  b ) 


Hinder  ; 

1)  Else  Honig  in  Nbg.,  später  Fiirth 

geb.2.9 .1885 

2)  Paul  BechDann  in  Iliirnberg 

geb.27.5 .1888 

Fa  br ik  direkt  o r 


Ida  Frohrnann 

geb  00,12 .1863 

gest .9 .5 .1934 


Henry  Beckmann 
geb  1 . 10 . 1860 ״  in  Fiirth 
Ijiufnann  in  Gincinn£1ti 


Zu  7) 


Hinder  ; 

1)  Harold  Beckmann 

geb . 14 .8 . 1891  in  Cincinnati 

2)  ilartha  Hansohoff 

geb  . 23 . 6 - 1894  in  Cincinnati 


Frida  \feil 

geb,  3?0. 10. 1875 

in  Fiirth 


oinon  Bechnann 
2 6 . 4 . 1862- 1 5 . 9 . 19 14 
Haufmann  in  Fiirth 


Zu  8) 


Hinder  : 

1 ) Erna  Heymann  in  Fiirth 

geb. 2 -6. 189 5 

2)  Alfred  Bechmann  in  Fürth, später 
geb . 4 . 11 . 1902  Hapstadt 


Haufmann  in  Fürth 


Em i 1 re  Bee hna nn 
g eb  . 5 4  186 < ■ 3 י in  Fiirth 


Zu  9) 


Hinder  ; 


1)  Fritz  Hlugmann  in  Fiirth 

1893־ 9־8״1884־ 3 ־ 1 ^ 

2)  ilartci  i^ellheim  in  Nürnberg 

geb .8  1886 ־ 9 ־ 

3)  David  ^bolter  Hlugmann  in  Fiirth 

geb1897 ־ 2״2 6 ־ 


Carl  Ullmann 
^ 2.2,1867  in  Zeil 

Hopfenhändler  in 
Bamberg 


ilcitiiilde  Bechmann 
geb .8 1863־7־ 


Zu  10) 


Hinder  ; 


1)  Dr.med.Hans  Ullmann  in  Berlin 

^ geb. 15, 91893 ־ 

2)  Dr  ־rned  •Robert  Ullmann 

geb. 2  1.1889 ־ 


in  îlünchen 


Ilathilde  Guthorz 

6.19 20 ־18 5 4-9 «10 ־ 24 


Louis  Bechaann  (Vila) 

1921־5 ־1848-23 •9 ־ 4 

Fabrikbesitzer  in  Purth 
Lgl ־bayr  ־Komuerzienrat 


VII) 


Linder 


1)  Ein  Knabe 

geb  187 • 2 ־  24 ־?• , verst־ 

2)  Hugo  Bechnann  in  Fürth , spat  er 

geb»25-7.1878  Berlin 

3)  Karola  Löffler  in  Hürnberg, 

geb9.1881 ־ 17־  später  Iliinchen 


(VIII) 


iJi  3,0 

i"  ^ 2 î 5 s _ É 5 1 _ ל i M ö i ^ G r ; 

Cromperz  Gutherz  in  Ilizt elf eld 


1)  Al exciïid.çîi’  Guiherz  in  Lichfenf  eis , spèifer  BciCbenp 

Bezenber  1821-18 . 4 • I896 

2)  Jakob  Goodheart,  Cincinnati 

1829-9112. 1855־ 

3)  Arnold  Goodheart  in  Peoria  (111־) 

4)  \ William  Goodheart  in  Cincinnati 

1905־1־ 1829-1 

5)  Rosa  Leopold  in  Rev/  York 

6)  Panni  Ihurnauer  in  Ginciiinati 

1908־ 0 1894-12־2־ 9 


Panni 


Alexander  Gutherz 

1896־4־1821-18 


Zu  1 ) ; 


Kinder  ; 


1)  Ilathilde  Bechrnann  in  Pürth 

1920־6־0854-9 10־ 24 

2)  Babette  ICoburjjer  in  Barnberg 

1921־4־1852-20־2־17 

9)  Gustav  Gutherz  in  Nürnberg , spät  er 
291914־ 2 1856-110־6־  Garrnisch 

4)  Emma  Bechrnann  in  Pürth 
geb1861־26. 1־ 


(Vila) 


J,'  1 »• 


f 

It 


Ilbg. 


(villa)  Ida  Lletzger 
geb29.7.1888־  in 


Hugo  Bechmann 
Heb. 25 1878«7 י 
Fabrikdirektor  in  Fürth, 
später  Berlin 


(VIII) 


Kind  ; 

Lilli  Rahn  in  Fürth 
geb10.2.1911־ 

Dr .phil . 


(IX) 


(IXa)  Alfred  Rahn 
geb . 28 . 1 1901 ־  in 
Kaufmann 
II 


Fürth 

, ^nh.der  Fa» 
S.Farrnbacher 


in  Fürth 


י1 


Lilli  Beohmann 

geb. 10. 2. 1911 

Dr  .phil . 


(IX) 


A 


ו\ 


Landauer 

üeb  . 20 . 10 . 1840 , Hürben  ^’®in  ^Htirben 
oost. 14.5. 1896, 2Urth  ges?.217״a920 

in  Furth 


-liU  ")  Î ; 


Finder  ; 

1)  Julius  Löffler 

2.1873 ־  in  Fürth 
Oberlandesè,'erichtsrat  in 

Nürnberg,  später  Ilünchen 

2)  Bertha  Clara  Goldsohnldt 

6eb . 1 1881 ״ 2 ־ע  in  Fürth 

gest.l6.i2.l909  in  Fürth 


Julius  uöff^ler 

geb.15.2.1875 


Farola  Lechrnann 

geb.17.9.1881 


Finder  ; 


^teb\?rio״S  «״"Bers.opater  liottach  a T 
gtD  .0כ.  b.  1905  in  Nürnberg  ' 

2)  Heinz  H.\/. Löffler 

geb.97.1910,־  Uürnberg 

Lauf  mann  in  Chicago 

Abstammung  der  Ida  Iletzger  ^ 

zger  .!ehe  besonderen  Ctamnbaum 


^Dbaum 


Abetaaaun,  deo  Alfred  Kahn  oiehe  besonderen  Star 


t 
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Evy  Davis 
70  Williston  Road 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)232-5289 


Sunday,  August  24,  1 997 


Ruth  Weiss 


Dear  Ruth, 

Nearly  a month  has  passed  since  we  were  in  Fürth.  I don't  know  where  the  time 
goes.  Today,  finally,  I have  a bit  of  time  to  think  and  write.  Joe  and  I were 
delighted  to  have  met  you  at  the  dedication  and  its  surrounding  events  and  upon 
returning  to  the  States  I shared  much  of  what  we  experienced  with  my  sister,  Ruth. 

As  you  know  from  both  Gisela  and  me,  we  have  many  many  documents,  papers, 
and  photographs  from  our  parents  and  generations  before  them  and  it  is  still  our 
goal/interest  to  work  on/with  them  and  write  something  that  will  be,  at  the  very 
least,  meaningful  to  our  children.  Ruth's  and  my  ability  to  read  many  of  the 
documents  is  limited  as  our  ability  to  read  German  is  limited  and  so  we  plan  to 
work  with  a translator(s)  who  can  help  us  decipher  the  material.  As  I mentioned  in 
Fürth,  our  time  is  currently  limited  because  of  our  pressing  professional  lives  - 
Ruth  is  a lawyer  and  I am  an  executive  in  a very  large  managed  care  firm. 
Nonetheless,  we  find  the  materials  we  have  kept  all  these  years  very  compelling 
and  have  talked  about  beginning  a bit  this  fall  after  all  the  kids  go  back  to  school. 

You  expressed  an  interest  in  our  "stufF'  when  we  spoke  last  month  and  I wanted  to 
write  to  you  to  explore  possible  practical  ways  in  which  we  could,  indeed,  work 
together.  This  is  new  to  us  and  so  we  welcome  your  input  and  expertise.  Believe 
me,  we  do  not  have  a well  thought  out  plan  at  this  point.  For  us,  today,  it  is  no 
more  than  an  idea;  but  we  are  quite  sure  we  have  some  very  rich  materials. 

I hope  this  past  month  has  been  a good  one  for  you.  After  we  left  Fürth,  Joe  and  I 
went  to  Montpelier,  France,  where  we  stayed  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  - Joe 
to  conduct  some  clinical  studies  in  his  field,  and  me  to  just  rest  and  relax  on  some 
beautiful  beaches  ־ a welcome  and  needed  rest  before  returning  to  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  my  daily  work  life. 


I will  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and  will,  if  you  are  interested,  be  glad  to 
keep  you  posted  on  our  progress  while  working  on  and  deciphering  some  of  the 
papers  and  documents  we  have. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT/ 

re:  the  vaeuum  in  the  art  world 

THE  VACUUM  HAS  DIMINISHED/ 


A year  ago,  in  this  publication,  I wrote,  “Re:  the  vacuum  in  the  art  world  . . 

Many  marvelous  things  have  happened  since  ! We  have  been  able  to 
collaborate  with  Look  Magazine,  Sierra  Club,  Audubon  Magazine,  Modern 
Photography,  and  Sports  Illustrated  on  the  sale  of  color  photographs  to 
the  public.  With  Viking  Press,  we  worked  out  a plan  to  provide  Dye-Transfer 
prints  from  “The  Hidden  Sea”  by  Douglas  Faulkner  and  from  Ernst  Haas’ 
“The  Creation.”  We  shall  be  working  on  an  exhibit  of  Haas’  work  to  be 
shown  at  the  Hallmark  Gallery  in  January,  1972.  We  also  have  scheduled 
an  exhibition  for  David  Duncan  entitled  “One  Generation  of  Peace  & War,” 
featuring  some  50  mural  size  Dye-Transfers  made  from  35mm  slides. 

It  has  been  our  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  have  worked  on  the  exhibit, 
“The  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac.”  Dr.  Vishniac’s  incredible  photographs 
of  the  once  invisible  world  of  micro-life  represent  that  rarest  of  creative 
achievements  — the  fusion  of  beauty  with  great  educational  value. 

His  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  nature,  man  and 
art  is  without  parallel.  Examples  of  this  work,  included  in  this  issue, 
will  be  on  exhibit  at  The  Jewish  Museum  in  New  York  from  October  19, 
1971 -January  23,  1972. 

I strongly  believe  that  much  of  the  growth  in  the  appreciation  of 
photography  (both  color  and  black  and  white)  made  as  a whole  this  past 
year  has  been  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  strong  efforts  of 
The  International  Fund  for  Concerned  Photography  which  has  produced 
“The  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac”  as  well  as  the  recent  W.  Eugene 
Smith  retrospective.  Our  warm  thanks  are  due  to  the  Fund  for  all  its  work 
on  behalf  of  photography. 

I am  still  looking  for  help  to  carry  our  “art”  even  further.  Hopefully  I 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  report  once  again  next  year  about  the  gradual 
filling  of  the  vacuum. 

KEN  LIEBERMAN 
EXECUTIVE  V.P. 

BERKEY  K + L 222  EAST  44TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  10017 


THE  CONCERNS  OF  ROMAN  VISHNIAC 


The  Exhibit: 

Photographs  of  Man 


The  world  of  Eastern  Europe's  Jewry  taken 
before  World  War  II,  1936-1939 

Elements  of  life,  some  with  high  magnification 
in  color 

A slide  presentation  with  narration  by 
Dr.  Vishniac 

A multi-media  presentation  showing  how 
Dr.  Vishniac  makes  the  invisible  visbie, 
produced  by  Craig  Fisher  of  the  Fisher 
Film  Group 


Photographs  of  Nature  and  Science 


The  Vanished  World  of  the  Shtetl 


Roman's  Legions' 


COVER  The  eye  of  a mosquito  under  30  times  magnification 
by  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac. 

The  International  Fund  for  Concerned  Photography, 
Inc.,  is  proud  to  present  portfolios  from  his  first 
comprehensive  exhibit,  "The  Concerns  of  Roman 
Vishniac."  The  exhibit  is  being  produced  at  The 
Jewish  Museum  in  New  York  from  Oct. -Jan.  by  ICP 
under  partial  grants  from  The  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  The  joe  and  Emily  Lowe 
Foundation.  The  show  will  be  circulated  throughout 
New  York  State  by  ICP. 

The  International  Fund  for  Concerned  Photography, 
Inc.,  which  is  presenting  this  exhibition,  seeks  to 
encourage  and  assist  photographers  of  all  ages 
and  nationalities  who  are  vitally  concerned  with 
their  world  and  times.  It  aims  not  only  to  find  and 
help  new  talent,  but  also  to  uncover  forgotten  archives 
of  photographs  and  present  such  work  to  the  public. 
Established  in  1966  in  memory  of  Werner  Bischof, 
Robert  Capa  and  David  Seymour— "Chim",  who  died 
on  photographic  missions  over  a decade  ago,  the 
Fund  is  a non-profit,  educational  and  charitable 
organization  in  accordance  with  Federal  and  State 
tax  laws.  Please  address  all  inquiries  to  the  Fund  at 
275  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Dr.  Roman  Vishniac,  ASMP 


The  exhibit  was  created  under  the  direction  of 
Cornell  Capa,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  and 
Co-founder  of  the  Fund. 


To  those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  exhibit,  it  should 
be  obvious  why  ICP  decided  to  undertake  the 
production  of  the  first  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
Vishniac's  work.  As  a man,  a humanist,  and  a photog 
rapher,  he  has  so  wondrously  fulfilled  the  Lewis 
Hine  definition  of  what  we  mean  by  a 'concerned 
photographer':  "Things  to  be  appreciated 
. . . and  things  to  be  corrected." 


Our  grateful  acknowledgement  to  INFINITY  Magazine 
for  their  courtesy  and  permission  to  reprint  Michael 
Edelson's  article,  "The  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac" 
and  Dr.  Vishniac's  photographic  portfolios,  and 
advertisements,  from  their  October  1971  issue. 


AI  I color  pages  a re  by  cou  rlesy  of  K + L Custom  Services,  Inc 


Cornell  Capa,  Director  of  the  exhibit 
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The  Concerns  of 


Roman  Vishniac 


By  Michael  Edelson 


Rcn< )wnvcl  in  cK  iidi'inic,  scivnlilii , and  artistic  circivs 
Dr.  Roman  Vishniac  has  bvvn  a iascinah'd  and 
compassionalv  observer  oi  lile  tor  most  oi  his  74 
years.  Out  ol  1 oncern  lor  the  lews  in  Roland  betöre 
World  War  II,  he  created  his  now-classic  book, 

' Polish  lews,  ' denictinu  lor  all  succeedim’ 


}generations  that  unicjue  world  destroyed  by  the 
holocaust.  One  ol  the  world's  loremost 
photographers  ol  microscopic  lile,  his  contribut 
to  our  understanding  ol  the  relationship  ol  naU 
man  and  art  through  his  work  in  still  photograf 
and  tilms  is  without  parallel. 


I o see  a world  in  a grain  ol  sand 
And  a heaven  in  a wild  !lower, 

I lold  inlinity  in  the  palm  ol  your  hand 
And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

Augurios  of  Innocence"  1ץנ  William  Blake 


vvnen  coווf־ו()ntecl  w ilh  a !)henomenon,  the  PennsyKan 
Dutch  simply  sav  . . ."It  u oncleis  me!"  This  exclamation 
ol  childlike  amazement  succ  inctK׳  sums  up  the 
relationship  (a  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac  and  the  many  work 
around  him  : the  big  ones  and  the  small  ones;  the 
(Color  portlolio  through  p.  B;  text  continued  can  p.  9׳ 


Beta-lipoprotein,  associated  with  cholesterol  lound  in  plasma 
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Tlie  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac 
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^urrouficK  11■^  1ו1)()ו  ”(ukI  iHkI  1)11(1.  Mis ו1( ן( )i()״ra|)hs 

( )1  I )\ A Ol  Ol  Ih(’  l’ol isli  |('\\  s in  tlK'i  1׳  (■n\  1r01)[))(‘nt  oi  iIk' 
'4h('l  to  cat)  1(\1(  h Lis  not  ו mK  ס I on י ו  world,  1)111  also 
1ו0וו  ('  ol  oiii  scK  ('s.  1 1 js  this  ox  ('1־  ^ row 1 . ; 1 וז ו\\  a i f '11(‘ss  oi' 
oIIloi's  thal  onahU’s  ns  to  L;r(>w  1;1(\11('ן■  as  human  l)('inns. 
\s  Dona  ,Anna  sa\s  in  Shaw's  Dan  lu.in  111  llfll.  ׳ .Ml 
souls  a I׳(’  ('(|nal  in  ihn  si״  hi  of  11י)ו  I ord.  ' 

And  I ha  I is  n\.1(  ll\  w 1 1 1ו<ו\<  !man  \ ishniac  is  talking  to 
IIS  ahont  this  is  hn  ( oik  ('in,  anolh('!־  w a\  ol  sa\  in״ 
it  should  I)('  ()(//■  ( on(  ('I'n.  II  n tolls  lis  ihrongh  his  w ork 
that  w('  ai'('  01וז\  a |).1rl,  possihK  (וז')\י  a sniall  pail, 
ol  I h('  w Olid  I ha  I ('ngnlls  lis.  Id  ho  in  ha  rnionx  with  this 
n^וi\orsal  nn\  1ronn)(’nl.  wo  ha\־('  to  ho  pnl 10וו ן  onr 
prop('!־  pku  o.  .And  so,  as  \ oli  walk  throLigh  tho  (whihil , 

\ on  a(  (|niro  a rai('  pors|)0(  li  \ (י  . . . things  hax  o a w a\ 
ol  tailing  into  lh('1r  righllnl  signihcano(',  or  wo  into 
onr  sort  ol  insignilH  an(  (>.  hooii)״  junibo  |('ts  (|01׳וו  slmmi) 
all  that  groat  wh('n  |)L1t  no\t  to  as  magml'icoi)!  an 
a(  hi('\('n1('nt  as  a singl(־-(  olk’d  //\ /ng  ( !■('atur('. 

I his  approach  max  ho  xorx׳  nnsoltliוזg  to  manx'  th(' 
har(l-h('a(lod  lahoratorx  ists  and  |•)00ifוg,  to  naiLic' a Il'xx. 

I loxx׳  ( an  on('  not  n)arx('l  at  n spa(  o xxalk(׳  [asilx , it  xon 
ai־('  honosi.  Allor  all,  th(*  111ווד1')ו  ( rah  is  jnst  as  tLinctional. 

( {'I'lain  lx  11s  1 )('a  LI  1 1 In  I , it  has  h('('n  a ronnd  tor  a  וו ו  L1(h 
ioווgor  11ווו(',  atו(l  it  n(’('(l('(l  no  assist  iroiw  hnnוatן 
ong1n('('r1ng. 

( )n('  ga/('s  at  ih('  ( hildn'n's  I'a(  ('s  o|  th('  Polish  h'xx  s, 
hanntod  hx  th('  horritx  ing  r('min(l('r  that  thos('  ifוt0ו( onis 
xx('!■('  ('liוווinal('(l  hx  nian's ון זadfו(■'ss  to  man.  I lor('  too, 
it  is  1m|)0ssihl('  to  XX  a Ik  on  xx  it  hont  !u  (ן  ni  ring  a (100ן')ון■ 

LI  ndf'isi  a  1 1)ו ז ng  o I oliiso|\(>s.  1 x('n  tragodx , os|)('(  iailx  ih(' 
linn('(  ('ssarx  kind,  can  niak('  ns סוו ו!('  h('antit'nl  as 
hnnוan  ht'ings  i1  wo  aro  opi't)  to  th('  !('ssons  that 
( atו  h('  loai 1)')ו ז. 

Afxd  ihjt  is  possibix׳  th('  groatf'si  kox׳  to  Liiidc'rstanding 
1'!()1וו11וו  V'ishixiac.  ,Ahox('  all  h('  is  a li'iU  her.  l.ik('  th(' 
1('111)')ודז  prol('ssor  11וז0-ן' 1 וז  ol  th('  ( lassroonr  I'nll  of 
X'on ngst('rs  (us),  h('  xxaiits  to  shai׳('  his  xxoalth.  Through 
his  it71ages  ho  sax's  to  us,  ׳l.ook  at  th('  wondf'is  | haxc 
tonnd  . , . (()!וו('  afו(l  look  so  xou  xxill  hi'  hoantiful 
and  w'onck'rful  too." 

'Mu  1)11(' I I (k'ls(  in  Is  | \(■(  11 1 1\  1'  1 di  tor  ( a l’<  iniiLn  I'h!  !!(  )gra/'/ix 


The  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac  Koni/nuor/; 

pretty  ones  and  the  uglx׳  ones:  the  obx'ious  ones  and 
the  doeיןly  hidden  ones  that  onix  a caוווera  and  a lens 
can  utוc:ox׳er  tor  they  arc'  inx'isible  to  the  naked  nrind 
and  exe  of  ma ו ו. 

The  culוךוinatioוו  of  a lif('-lif))e's  obserxali()tוs  are  being 
presented  in  an  impressix׳('  exhibit  eוזlitled  "The 
Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac," ו ו()xx׳  being  shoxx  n at 
The  lexx  ish  Museum  in  Nexx׳  York  from  ( )1  tob('!■  20,  lh~  1 
— lanuary  2 , 1972.  It  is  produced  bx  The  lnt('rnali0fוal 
Fund  for  Coticerned  Phot()graיןhx■,  Inc.,  and  bas  !וזססו 
made  !)ossible,  in  part,  by  a grant  fr()nו  the  N'exx׳  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Sexenty-toLir  x'ears  of  obserx'ation  di'aling  xx  ilh  Man, 
Nature,  and  Science  hax׳e  been  culled  to  [xroduc('  the 
shovx':  it  consists  of  KK)  black-and-white  ן)ritוts,  about 
60  color נ ןrints,  a slide ר ןreseווtati()n  on  th('  x'atוish('d 
vx'orld  ol  the  narrati'd  bx׳  Dr.  X'ishnia(  , and  a 

multi-media  pr()jecli()וז  esוןe(  iailx  cri'atc'd  for  th(' 
exhibit  by  Craig  Fisher  and  lohn  ,Martin  of  th('  Fisher 
Film  Group  that  shoxx's  hoxx׳  Dr.  \^1וזו^('  twakes  tht' 
inx'isible  xx'orld  x'isible. 

To  atterwpt  a descriptioix  of  ih('  shoxxוז 1 ׳  th('  sjiace 
allotted  here  x\(.)uld  be  as  foolhardx׳  as  a si\-|)age 
handout  on  the  ideals  of  the  Renaissance',  es|x('ciallx 
since  Vishniac  is  the  closest  thing  / kוו()x\  to  the 
personification  of  that  Age.  But  how  else  do  xou  talk 
about  a loan  xxho  holds  degrees  in  biology,  oric'nial  art, 
zoology,  and  171edicine('  ,A  nxan  xx  ho  bas  |)h()togra|)he(l 
the  Polish  jexx  ish  ghetto  that  no  longer  exists  or  th(' 
digestixx'  system  of  a sinxple  organisnx  that  ('x׳erx׳oווe 
knoxx's  exists  only  because'  ol  his ר ןhol()graן)hs.  A  וו11וו ו 
xx'he)  "borrerxx's"  sxvanep  \x׳aler  so  as  to  iווווון()rtali/e' 
its  inhabitant^:  11וו0ו  sc'arches  for  hours  fora  sitווilar 
place  1וז  order  to  re'turn  the  creatures  he  has 
plו()l()graוןlוee!  to  their  "home  ' altLLosjxher('. 

( )lec('  askeel  about  lakitוg  such  pains,  his  hall-serious, 
halt-je'st  aווsw('^  xxas,  ״li  | had  re'lLוrrוeel  11ווו0ו  to  th(' 
wrotוg  |)lae־e',  I xxoulel  haxe'  bee'וז  guilty  of  elisrupliiLg 
tanוilx  lile,  !וח(!  that  is  a le'i  ribk'  thiווg  to  elo ...  It  is 
no  laughing  neatter."  Me'  (hides  any  meredulous  souls 
bx’  askiieg,  "Don't  xou  haxe  a home  and  fatiiilx'f  I loxx' 
xxoulel  xou  te'('l  it  you  xxere  taki'n  froווז  thenו  aird 
e arrieel  to  a '■lraוזg('  la[וel  xx  here  lix  ing  e 01)וז  it  ions  xx  ere 
('!)lire'lx  elitt(■r('וזt  and  xxhere  you  kוזe'xx' סו ז  oni'f 
lust  !)e'cau-'e'  protozoa  are'  so  snxall,"  h('  says  xx  ilh 
hun)anis1i(  logie  , ״it  does סו ו!  follow  that  the'x׳  hax(' 
no  rights'■' 

Therciוו  lies  the  kex  to  utוelerstaווding  the  nןaוז:  he  looks 
upoוז  all  lix  ing  things  as  something  v\ onelerful,  e'e|L1al, 
anel  xxortbx׳  of  res|)ectful  obseixatiein.  It  is  through 
this  obserxing  that  we'  aecjuire  a relaleclt)ess  to  all  thal 


■<  \'1tJ1t)1n  H,;  i2 .(1(11)  linu"^  niJiiniltrJ  ן)nnlו•^l  hrn'. 


fcrmcnt.Hiun  of  yvjsl,  I '>.()()()  limes  mdgnifieci  as  prinlt'd  here. 

f rom  the  hook.  Builclin.g  Blocks  of  Life  by  Roman  Vishniac,  permissioni  of  Ciiarles  Scrilmer's  Sons 


surrounds  us״־botl1  good  and  bad.  His  |3botographs 
of  DNA  or  of  tbe  Polish  lews  in  their  cnvirontrient  of  tlie 
ghetto  can  teach  us  not  only  of  our  world,  hut  also 
niore  of  ourselves.  It  is  this  ever  grov\  ing  av\׳areness  of 
others  that  enables  us  to  grow  greater  as  human  beings. 
As  [נoha  Anna  says  in  Shaw's  Oon  /uan  in  Hell,  “All 
souls  are  eciual  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Roman  Vishniac  is  talking  to 
us  ahout-this  is  h/s  concern,  another  way  of  saying 
it  should  he  our  concern,  f^e  tells  us  through  his  work 
that  we  are  only  a part,  p()ssihly  even  a small  part, 
of  the  world  that  engulfs  us.  To  he  in  harr^ony  with  this 
universal  environment,  we  have  to  he  put  into  our 
proרןer  place.  And  so,  as  you  walk  through  the  exhibit, 
you  accjuire  a rare  f^erst)ective  . . . things  have  a way 
of  tailing  into  their  rightful  significance,  or  we  into 
rrursort  of  insignificance.  Boeing  jutiiho  jets  don't  seem 
all  that  great  when  |)ut  next  to  as  magnificent  an 
achievement  as  a single-celled  living  creature. 

This  approach  may  be  very  unsettling  to  many— the 
hard-headed  lahoratoryists  and  Boeing,  to  name  a few. 
How  can  one  not  marvel  at  a space  walk!׳  Easily,  if  you 
are  honest.  After  all,  the  herniit  crab  is  just  as  functional, 
certainly  as  beautiful,  it  has  been  around  for  a much 
longer  time,  and  it  needed  no  assist  from  human 
engineering. 

()ne  gazes  at  the  children's  faces  of  the  Polish  jews, 
hauiited  by  the  horrifying  reminder  that  these  innocents 
were  eliminated  by  man's  madness  to  man.  Here  too, 
it  is  imנןossihle  to  walk  on  without  acc|uiring  a deeper 
understanding  of  ourselves.  Even  tragedy,  especiallv  the 
unnecessary  kitid,  can  make  us  more  beautiful  as 
human  beings  //'we  are  ()!)en  to  the  lessons  that 
can  he  learned. 

And  that  is  possibly  the  greatest  key  to  understanding 
Roman  Vishniac.  Above  all  he  is  a teacher,  l ike  the 
learned  [)rofessor  in  front  of  the  classrootai  full  of 
youngsters  (us),  he  wants  to  share  his  w׳ealth.  Through 
his  images  he  says  to  us,  “Look  at  the  wonders  I have 
found  . . . come  and  look  so  you  will  he  beautiful 
and  wonderful  too." 

I.Vtichael  Edelson  is  Executive  Editor  rrf  Popular  Pholn<^raphy) 


The  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac  (continued) 

pretty  ones  and  the  ugly  ones;  the  obvious  ones  and 
the  deeply  hidden  ones  that  only  a camera  and  a lens 
can  uncover  for  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  mind 
and  eye  of  man. 

The  culmination  of  a life-time's  observations  are  being 
presented  in  an  impressive  exhibit  entitled  "The 
Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac,"  now  being  shown  at 
The  Jewish  Museum  in  New  York  from  (Tctoher  20, 1971 
— January  2 , 1972.  It  is  produced  by  The  International 
Eund  for  Concerned  Photography,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
made  possible,  in  part,  by  a grant  from  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Seventy-four  years  of  observation  dealing  with  Man, 
Nature,  and  Science  have  been  culled  to  produce  the 
show:  it  consists  of  100  black-and-white  prints,  about 
60  color  prints,  a slide  presentation  on  the  vanished 
world  of  the  shtetl  narrated  by  Dr.  Vishniac,  and  a 
multi-media  projection  especially  created  for  the 
exhibit  by  Craig  bisher  and  John  Martin  of  the  Fisher 
Film  Group  that  shows  how  Dr.  Vishniac  makes  the 
invisible  world  visible. 

To  attempt  a description  of  the  show  in  the  space 
allotted  here  w׳ould  he  as  foolhardy  as  a six-page 
handout  on  the  ideals  of  the  Renaissance,  especially 
since  Vishniac  is  the  closest  thing  / know  to  the 
personification  of  that  Age.  But  how  else  do  you  talk 
about  a man  who  holds  degrees  in  biology,  oriental  art, 
zoology,  and  medicine?  A man  who  has  photogra|5hed 
the  Polish  Jewish  ghetto  that  no  longer  exists  or  the 
digestive  system  of  a simple  organism  that  everyone 
knows  exists  only  because  of  his  photographs.  A man 
who  "borrows"  swamp  water  so  as  to  immortalize 
its  inhabitants;  then  searches  for  hours  for  a similar 
place  in  order  to  return  the  creatures  he  has 
photographed  to  their  “home"  atmosphere. 

Once  asked  about  taking  such  pains,  his  half-serious, 
half-jest  answer  was,  "If  I had  returned  them  to  the 
wrong  place,  I would  have  been  guilty  of  disrupting 
family  life,  and  that  is  a terrible  thing  to  do ...  It  is 
no  laughing  matter."  He  chides  any  incredulous  souls 
by  asking,  "Don't  vou  have  a home  and  family?  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  were  taken  from  them  and 
carried  t(;  a strange  land  where  living  conditions  were 
entirely  different  and  where  you  knew  no  one? 
lust  because  protozoa  are  so  small,"  he  says  with 
humanistic  logic,  "it  does  not  follow  that  they  have 
no  rights!" 

Therein  lies  the  key  to  understanding  the  man:  he  looks 
upon  all  living  things  as  something  wonderful,  equal, 
and  worthy  of  respectful  observation.  It  is  through 
this  observing  that  we  acc|uire  a relatedness  to  all  that 

Vitamin  B,-,,  32,000  times  magnified  as  printed  here. 


Intentional  Second  Expo.su re 


Fermentation  of  yeast,  15,000  times  magnified 


as  printed  here. 

from  the  hook.  Building  Blocks  of  Life  by  Roman  Vishniac,  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


The  Concerns  of  Roman  Vishniac 


In  1938,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Roman  Vishniac  traveled 
from  (he  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
photographing  the  Jewish  communities  of  Eastern  Europe. 

At  that  time  they  were  only  a year  distant  from  catastrophe. 
The  photographs  he  brought  hack  constitutes  the  last 
pictorial  record  of  the  life  and  character  of  these  people. 


Boys  in  a one-room  school 


in  the  Larpathian-Ukraine 
◄ The  Street  of  Izaaka  1 Isaac!,  Cracow.  Poland.  ]938. 
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More  About  Vishniac... 


A lnn׳j-limv  ol  l'>1.  Vi'-hni.ic,  Mich.n'l  I ilcl'-on  .1(  (c(/  .ו^  !'(liiorhil  rntT>ull,1nl  to  the  (‘\h1hit. 


By  Michael  Edelson 


cause  alter  sonie  time  every  answer  is  vvron^  a^ain.  The 
correct  answer  for  today  will  not  be  the  rit׳ht  aiisvser 
lor  loniorrow.  If  it  were,  it  would  he  the  end  of  mankind, 

“It  we  know  all,''  V'ishiiiac  reasons,  ''hunוanity  can  no 
longer  exist  because  11וז0ו  thc're  is  ncithing  to  search  for, 
nothing  to  look  for,  nothing  to  develop." 

This  c|uestioning  began  f(וr  l\0nוan  Vishtiiac  whc'n  he 
was  a boy  in  Tsarist  Russia.  He  crammed  liis  rooni  with 
his  interests: ו ןlants,  insects,  fish,  arוd  snrall  animals;  the 
same  v\ay  he  does  today  in  his  West  Side  New  York 
apartment  with  twc)  additions— a breath-taking  art  and 
rare  book  cellection.  His  first  important ו ןhtרtograpb  was 
taken,  according  to  his  reckoning,  when  he  was  seven 
years  old.  Not  unexpectedly,  it  \\׳as  a photomicrograוןh 
of  c()ckroach's  legs  that  he  made  by  attaching  lוis  cam- 
era  lens  to  a small  microsc0|)e. 

To  both  the  world  and  Ronian  Vishniac,  '1914  was  a 
momentous  year;  he  entered  Shanyavsky  University  in 
Moscow  and  studied  there  for  six  years  that  were  inter- 
rupted  by  solitary  confinei^ent  in  prison,  being  drafted 
into  three  arnוies— Tsarist,  Kerensky,  and  Soviet— and 
nuf^erous  other  adventures.  Afterwards,  he  earned  a 
doctorate  in  zoology  and  was  aרןpointed  to  the  faculty 
as  assistant  professor  of  biology.  During  this  lime  he 
()ioneered  work  in  time-la|)se  cinemicroscopy,  and,  in 
1917,  undertook  a three-vear  course  in  medicine  sוןon־ 
sored  by  the  government  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors  at  the  war  front.  He  acf|uired  his  degree  and  then 
left  Russia  following  lv\'0  liair-raising  escape's  fronו  the 
bring  scjuads  of  the  Tsarisis  by  the  February  Revolution, 
and  trom  the  S(;viels  by  tbe  lack  ol  necessary  incriminât- 
ing  docLinients  that  were  burnt  during  the  storming  of 
the  Winter  Palace  in  October. 

Until  the  outbreak  ot  V\'orld  V\'ar  II,  be וו וadc'  his  home 
m [וו^ו0ל  where  he  continued  research  in  eiidocrinology 
aiid  studied  Oriental  Art  at  ihc’  University  of  iîerlin.  Fven 
though  he  c|ualified  for  a dc'gree,  it  was  nc'cer  awarded 
Icj  hinו  because  he  was  a )ew׳.  Slraווg('K,  the  Unic'crsity 
of  Berlin  has ןי^\0ו ו•  seen  fit  to  rectify  the  situatioii. 

While  inimersed  in  these  activities,  Vishniac  began  an 
investigation  of  optics  that  k'd  lוinו  to  use  serious  pho- 
tography  outside  ol  his  laboratoiA  !('suiting  in  oiie  of  his 
greatest  contributicjns  to  the  world.  Livifוg  in  Berlin,  he 
was  ()ainfully  aware  of  Hitler's  plans,  aiid,  unlik('  niany 
ot  his  tc'llow  lews  who  c hos('  to  igiiore  the  iwagnitude 
of  the  inrpeirding  horror  that  lay  before  theni,  he  under- 
took  a four-year  !)rograni  in  19,5(1  to  photograjih  the 
|ew׳s  ot  Fastern  Furope  w-hoiw  I litler  had  vowed  to  c'lini- 
inale,  Fven  though  nicu  h of  his  work  w as  dc'stroc  ed  bv 


In  the  shadow'  world  of  1601,  Pierre  Charron  observed 
that  "The  true  science  and  the  true  study  of  man  is 
maוז,"  This  almosl  describes  Roman  Vishniac,  Almost, 
that  is,  because  Vishniac  has  exploded  the  [)ersonal  vi- 
sion  of  his  work  to  include  all  of  life.  For  most  of  his  74 
years,  \dshniac  has  delved  deeכןly  into  such  diversified 
areas  as  nוedicine,  biology,  art,  and  philosophy;  he  has 
tound  that  these  man-made  classificati()ns  are  "()reju- 
dices"  that  attempt  to  sever  the  gossamer  thread  (;f  life 
itself  that  runs  through  all  that  w׳e  experience  and  ini- 
agine.  To  Vishniac,  all  life  poses  the  forever  unanswered 
fundamental  f|uestions  to  man. 

As  he  said  in  the  introduction  to  his  recently  [lublished 
book.  Building  Blocka  ol  Lilu*: 

"Fife  consists  of  a variety  of  complex  and  perplexing 
phenomena.  To  describe  the  processes  involved  in  fer- 
tilization,  enzyme  action,  susceptibility  and  immunity, 
or  growth  and  evolution  is  only  to  deal  with  separate 
as|1ects  ot  the  basic  cjuestion— what  is  life!’  After  learning 
the  'how's'  man  demands  knowledge  of  'why.'  The  meist 
battling  questions  still  remain  unanswered.  The  horiz- 
ons  of  the  human  mind  expand  more  rapidly  than  the 
intormation  that  can  be  gained  frorמ  nature.  For  every 
f|uestion  answered,  a hundred  new  ones  arise." 

For  how  many  years  of  hours  has  Vishniac  sat  Buddha- 
like  over  his  microsc0|1es!׳  I’robably  even  he  cannot  give 
you  an  estimate,  but  no  matter.  More  important,  these 
years  of  contemplative  oliservation  of  a world  alive  with 
change  has  shaped  his  |1hilos0|1hy  as  surely  as  did  the 
solitary  contemplation  of  holy  men.  And  today,  after  all 
these  mi(  roscopic  bits  bave  fallen  into  place  witbin  his 
mind,  he  comes  to  us  very  much  as  Zarathustra  came 
down  from  the  mountain. 

"Fverything  that  you  think  will  be  wrong  in  50  years!" 
he  exclaims,  know'ing  full  well  that  the  statement  may 
sound  like  heresy  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a world- 
reknowned  scientist.  But  he  is  absolutely  right,  and  after 
he  explains,  you  wonder  w׳hy  this  simple  truth  remained 
hidden  from  you  for  your  w'hole  life. 

"All  our  knowledge  is  constantK'  being  changed,"  Vish- 
niac  emphasizes.  "So  as  long  as  the  human  race  exists, 
w׳e  will  be  wrong.  If  we  know  something  to  be  true  for 
1971 , will  it  be  so  for  1981  d'  he  asks,  and  answers,  "Cer- 
tainly  not!  All,"  he  [loints  out,  ״is  temporary  knowl- 
edge." 

And  amid  this  maelstrom  ot  constant  change  tliere  lies 
but  one  rock  of  permanence-the  idea.  And,  to  Vishniac, 
the  CjLiestion  i.s  the  idea.  The  answ׳er,  he  feels,  is  always 
changing  and  it  never  brings  you  to  the  final  truth  be- 


*Building Blocks  ol  Lilu,  photographs  and  text  by  Roman 
Vishniac.  A Scribner  Portfolio  in  Natural  History,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1971. 


continued 


The  Lublin  wile  ot  a burden  carrier.  The  laces  ot  the  people 
rellect  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  ol  their  daily  lives. 

This  woman  was  42  years  old. 


MORE  ABOUT  VISHNIAC . . 


Art  Selby,  אBC 


“If  you  think  vve  see  with  our  eyes,  you  are  wrong.  It 
is  with  our  brain.  We  do  not  hear  with  our  ears,  but 
with  our  brain;  and  we  believe  in  God  not  with  our  soul, 
but  also  our  brain.״  And,  to  Vishniac,  the  brain  is  trig- 
gered  by  the  idea  that  is  carried  by  the  inrage. 


According  to  Vishniac,  “There  are  many  photographs  by 
famous  photographers  that  have  absolutely  no  value  at 
all.״  Because  ot  these  “prejudices״  and  empty  rules 
that  we  accept  all  too  readily  in  order  to  function  in  so- 
ciety  and  be  accepted  by  doing  the  accepted  things 
without  thinking,  “we  do  not  realize  the  worthlessness 
ot  them  and  that  the  enrperor  has  no  clothes!  What  we 
can  appreciate  it  we  are  open-minded  to  it  in  art  and 
life,  is  the  content  behind  the  surface.  What  is  on  the 
paper  and  the  canvas  is  not  important." 


As  he  says,  "Everything  made  by  human 
hands  Kroks  terrible  under  magnification— 
crude,  rough,  and  unsymmetrical.  But  in  na- 
ture,  every  bit  of  life  is  lovely.  The  more 
magnit icat ioir  that  we  can  use,  the  more  de- 
tails  are  brought  out,  perfectiv  formed.״ 


It  is  significant  not  that  Vishniac  received 
the  Memorial  Award  of  the  American  So- 
ciety  of  Magazine  Photographers  in  1956, 
but  that  the  prize  was  for  "showing  man- 
kind  the  beauty  of  tbe  world  it  cannot  see." 


The  very  same  afrfriies  to  his  photcrgrafrhs  of 
the  hiddeir  rnicroscofric  world.  Through  his 
camera,  V'ishtriac  has  been  able  to  trigger  the 
same  resfלonses  in  any  and  every  man  that 
he  would  experience  during  those  many 
hours  in  the  early  nrorning  51וו0רן  with  the 
microbe  world,  alone  and  bent  over  his  mi- 
crosc0|1es.  By  lor)king  at  his  photomicro- 
gra|)hs  and  films,  ytru  are  there  with  him, 
pcei  ing  over  his  shoulder.  He  is  one  and  the 
same  with  such  a photographer  as  William 
Henry  )ackson  who  spent  years  [נholografוh- 
ing  the  West.  When  lackson  brought  his 
[photographs  to  Washington  and  showed 
them  to  Congress,  the  images  triggered  that 
august  body  into  creating  Yosemite  National 
Park.  So,  too,  has  Vishniac  shown  us  the 
riches  ot  an  unknown  world  through  his 
mind-expanding  images  in  order  that  soul- 
brains  may  be  enriched. 


It  is  not  diflicult  to  realize,  therefore,  that 
Vishniac's  concern  for  the  threatened  life  of 
all  lews  of  Eastern  Europe  before  the  war 
grew  out  cpf  a desire  to  communicate  and 
stiniulate  in  the  viewer  the  same  response 
he  felt.  Unlike  his  fellow  Berlitוor,  photogra- 
pher  Erich  Salonpon,  who  felt  that  he  must 
record  the  people  who  made  the  historic 
decisirrns,  Vishniac  wanted  to  record  a life- 
style  that  appeared  doomed  to  him. 


MORE  ABOUT  VISHNIAC... 


The  underlying  motivation  for  Vishniac's  work  in  these 
technicjues  can  be  found  in  his  reverence  for  life.  "Every- 
body  must  feel  the  responsibility  for  oneself  and  also  for 
others.  We  should  not  destroy  life  in  any  form,"  he 
stresses.  In  contrast  to  the  accepted  usual  procedure  of 
observing  and.  photographing  dead  specimens  under 
the  microscope's  objective,  Vishniac  insists  that  any  life 
form  being  investigated  must  be  alive  and  in  its  free- 
living  state.  While  he  has  learned  much  from  work  done 
with  dead  specimens  and  the  electron  nוicroscope  due 
to  Its  significantly  greater  magnification,  he  uses  this 
knowledge  as  an  adjunct  to  his  own  investigations 
with  live  creatures.  Vishniac  also  avoids  the  use  of  the 
cover  glass  over  his  specimen  slides  for  the  same  reason 
and  relies  instead  on  semi-natural  conditions  using  the 
water-immersion  objectives  that  are  submerged  into 
the  environment  contained  within  the  dish. 

This  very  same  reverence  for  a living  specimen  under 
the  microscope  applies  to  his  photography  of  another 
specimen— Man.  As  his  complex  microscopic  techniques 
are  utilized  to  capture  the  world  of  microbes  in  a free 
state,  so  does  he  use  what  he  terms  “psychological  pho- 
lography"  to  capture  man  in  a free  state. 

Technique  must  provide  freedom,  he  feels,  and  not 
bind  the  artist  to  arbitrary  rules  that  are  temporary  truths 
and  tads.  “Photography  is  more  fundamental,”  Vishniac 
stresses.  “I  look  above  and  beyond.  Eor  me,  photography 
IS  a philosophy.  It  is  so  much  more  than  that  which  is 
just  usually  called  photography." 

To  Vishniac,  “there  are  photographs  that  are  not  photo- 
graphic,  and  there  are  !raintings  that  are  photographic. 
Why  there  is  a painter  today  whose  work  I saw  in  Min- 
neapolis  recently  that,  on  first  seeing  the  canvas,  made 
me  think  it  was  color  enlargement.  I could  see  every 
hair!  Eor  me,”  he  continues,  “photographic  vision  and 
photographic  interpretation  means  much  more  than 
what  the  camera  is  doing.  It  is  not  important  to  ask  'Is 
1!  done  by  the  camera?'  It  is  both  wrong  and  weakness 
to  analyze  photograf)hy,  and  all  art  for  that  matter,  from 
the  f)01nt  ol  view  of  technique.  Instead,"  he  underlines, 
we  must  start  from  the  point  of  ihinking." 

This  concept  of  a "thinking"  approach  was  born  from 
Vishniac's  involvements  into  so  many  diversified  fields,• 
and  it  has  culminated  in  his  "thinking"  or  meaningful 
approach  to  all  his  work,  be  it  a jew  of  the  shtetl  or  an 
amoeba. 

Returning  to  his  philosophy  that  all  is  ever  changing,  he 
includes  the  medium  when  discussing  art  and  science. 
What  comes  through  for  him  is  the  idea,  the  actual  com- 
^וunication  between  the  artistic  creator  and  the  viewer. 

To  Vishniac,  this  communication  spans  centuries  so  that 
we  can  appreciate  an  ancient  art  work.  We  do  not  con- 
cern  ourselves  with  the  rules  of  composition  when  we 
K)()k  at  a Renaissance  painting,  they  are  known  to  but  a 
few,  but  we  do  concern  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the 
image  enables  the  idea  to  speak  to  us. 

To  Vishniac,  the.se  old  and  new  rules  are  the  prejudices 
of  man,  “an  artificial  specialization"  that  is  external. 


the  holocaust  or  lost,  some  of  the  surviving  material  was 
published  in  a book  in  1947  entitled  Polish  lews.*  It 
was  reissued  in  1965. 

hollowing  many  imprisonments,  he  escaped  to  Vichy 
Erance  where  he  was  placed  in  a concentration  camp 
tor  lour  months  as  a stateless  person.  Finally,  in  1940 
he  left  Europe  for  America  with  his  family. 

Even  in  c()nוparison  to  th(;se  dark  years  in  Germany  and 
France,  the  early  years  in  the  United  States  were  also 
hard.  At  one  tinie  he  worked  as  a photographic  printer 
earning  a few  cents  for  each  print  on  a “piece"  basis  in 
Older  tr;  [provide  for  his  family.  He  also  turned  to  free- 
lance  portrait  photography  since  he  could  not  work  as 
a photo-journalist;  it  seems  English  was  not  one  of  the 
seven  languages  he  spoke  at  the  time.  By  1942,  he  began 
to  achieve  sonie  success  with  his  experiments  in  photo- 
microscopy  and  eventually  gave  up  portraiture  in  1950. 
Starting  in  1952,  for  three  years  in  a row,  he  won  the 
best-of-the-show  award  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  chajiter  of  the  Biological  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation.  f lom  then  on,  his  work  grew  in  reknown. 

Lighting  is  even  more  important  in  photomicroscopy 
than  It  is  in  ordinary  photography.  Vishniac  has  devel- 
()|)ed  many  revolutionary  techniques  in  this  area  and  it 
appears  that  his  imagination  is  limitless.  As  late  as  Sep- 
te^וber,  1971,  he  discovered  another  technique  that 
enables  hiip  to  lecord  that  which  was  [רrcviously  invis- 
ibie.  His  most  laוווous  lechnicjue  involves  the  use  of 
polaii/ed  light  that  is  called  “colorization." 


To  understand  this  “colorization"  technique,  Vishniac 
explains  that  "ordinary  light  is  made  up  of  all  the  colors 
ol  Ihe  sרןectrum,  and  since  these  cancel  each  other  out, 
ordinary  light  appears  colorless.  Another  thing  about 
ordinary  light,"  he  goes  on,  “is  that  it  vibrates  in  all  di- 
lections,  or  planes,  at  once.  Under  most  circumstances 
Ibis  is  a very  fortunate  thing,  for  it  means  that  the  rays 
ol  light  aie  evenly  dil fused,  but  when  oidinary  light  is 
used  in  sulticienl  quantity  to  penetrate  the  translucent 
interior  ot  a microscopic  organism,  it  obliterates  the 
detail  with  its  dazzle.  Unrestrained  light  assassinates 
n ו i c r o s c ( )ר ן  i c s t r u c t u re  s . 


.So  W('  turn  to  polarized  light,"  Vishniac  [)oints  out, 
“Ihat  is  ordinary  light  that  has  been  passed  through  a' 
calcite  prism,  to  nוake  it  vilrrate  in  one  plane  only.  It  is 
still  colorless,  but  when  it  conies  in  contact  with  the 
crystal-like  iormations  of  the  inner  cell  structure,  it  is 
broken  down  into  its  constituent  wave  paths— all  with 


Nov\,  he  explains,  I pass  these  colors  through  de- 
vices  that  speed  u|)  some  wave  lengths  and  slow  down 
׳)Ihers,  and  what  hap|)ens  is  that  the  detail  and  ihe  color 
״I  the  inrage  that  reaches  the  eye  aregreatly  intensified." 

*I’niid)  h'w^,  by  Roman  Vishniac,  with  introductory  es- 
say  by  Abraham  Krshua  I leschel.  Schocken  Books  Inc., 
New  Nork,  )9[)5  arrd  1969.  Ronran  Vishniac  jrresentlv  is 
woikiirg  on  a book,  I he  Six  Millions,  utilizing  200  of  these 
historic  photographs  for  I lolt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
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Two  editions  of  the  exhibit  are  presently  in  circu- 
lation:  one,  throughout  Europe  under  the  Fund's 
auspices,  and  the  second,  throughout  the  United 
States  under  the  aegis  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion  Traveling  Exhibition  Service.  We  are  now  at 
work  on  three  major  exhibition  projects  sched- 
uled  for  production  during  1972  and  1973. 


Perha|TS  the  best  delinition  of  Concerned  Photog- 
ra|Thy  was  given  half  a century  ago  by  a pioneer 
doc  umentary  photcjgrapher,  Lewis  W.  Mine,  when 
he  wrote:  “There  were  two  things  I wanted  to  do. 
I wanted  to  show  the  things  that  had  to  be  cor- 
reeled.  I wanted  to  show  the  things  that  had  to  be 
appreciated.” 


In  the  field  of  photographic  education,  the  Fund 
has  presented  two  series  of  lectures  in  collabora- 
tion  with  the  New  York  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing  Education;  among  the  speakers  were  Ernst 
Haas,  Diane  Arbus,  Ken  Heyman,  Paul  Fusco,  Leon- 
ard  Freed,  Donald  McCullin  and  W.  Eugene  Smith. 
A third  series  is  being  presented  during  the  Fall, 
1 J7 1,  together  with  an  expanded  program  of  semi- 
nar/critiques  and  master  classes  by  Ruth  Bernhard, 
Arthur  Rothstein  and  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac.  Speak- 
ers  for  this  third  series  include  Eliot  Porter,  Bere- 
nice  Abbott,  Walker  Evans  and  Robert  Frank,  In 
addition,  the  Fund  has  produced  a month-long 
workshop,  “The  Concerns  of  Photography״  (in 
collaboration  with  The  Center  of  the  Eye  in  Aspen, 
Colorado)  and  is  just  now  completing  the  pilot 
program  for  a series  of  educational  film-strips 
geared  to  circulation  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
(which  will  be  done  by  Scholastic  Magazines.  Par- 
ticipants:  Bruce  Davidson,  W.  Eugene  Smith,  Don- 
aid  McCullin  and  Cornell  Capa). 

A new  series  of  books,  "The  ICP  Eibrary  of  Photog- 
raphers"  is  scheduled  for  publication  during  1972 
with  seven  monographs  appearing  during  its  first 
year:  Robert  Capa,  David  Seymour— "Chim",  Wer- 
ner  Bischof  (all  in  newly  reprinted  editions  of  the 
Fund's  original  monographs  on  these  photogra- 
phers),  Dan  Weiner,  Lewis  W.  Hine,  and  others  in 
preparation. 

Considering  the  extremely  limited  number  of  ere- 
ative  institutions  or  groups  presently  engaged  in 
producing  and  presenting  the  kinds  of  visual  ma- 
tenais  our  programs  provide,  the  Fund  is  fulfilling 
a most  needed  and  important  artistic/educational/ 
social/historic  function.  Each  project  serves  to  as- 
sist  photographers  in  a direct  way  by  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  work  in  areas  where 
there  is  usually  no  commercial  support  — work 
which  would  otherwise  not  appear  before  the 
viewing  public.  These  projects  are  supported,  in 
part,  by  grants  from  foundations  and  through'in- 


The  Fund  was  born  out  of  a respect  for  the  images 
ot  the  |)ast,  anxiety  tor  the  ph(Ttographic  direction 
ol  the  preserTt  and  concern  about  the  existence  of 
true  documentation  of  the  future: 

1. T0  promote  and  s|T0nsor  the  use  of  photog- 
raphy  as  a medium  for  revealing  the  human 
condition,  commenting  on  the  events  of  our 
time,  and  improving  understanding  among 
people, 

2.  To  assist  fThotogra|Thers,  regardless  of  age  or 
nationality,  whose  work  shows  personal  com- 
mitment,  through  grants  and  purchaseawards. 

.3.  To  rescue  from  oblivion  many  notable  and 
historically  important  photographs,  and  to 
present  this  work  to  the  public  through  an  ac- 
five  program  of  exhibitions,  books,  periodi- 
cals,  film,  television  and  other  visual  media. 

4.10  work  with  existing  cultural  and  academic 
institutions  and  collections  in  order  to  estab- 
lish  a major  resource  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation  on  important  photographic  work 
and  allow  greater  accessibility  of  such  work  to 
the  public. 

5.  To  establish  a world-wide  network  of  auton- 
omous,  national  affiliates  of  the  Fund,  each 
with  its  own  center  and  national  program 
supported  by  public-spirited  people,  who,  in 
turn,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation 
and  creatifTn  ot  the  visual  documents  of  their 
own  history  and  culture. 

Liuring  its  short  history,  the  Fund  has  produced 
seven  major  photographic  exhibitions  including 
Concerned  Rhotogra[Ther,׳"  “Eyewitness׳ 
Czechoslovakia,"  “America  in  Crisis;"  the  recent 
W'.  Eugene  Smith  retrospective,  "Let  Truth  Be  the 
Prejudice,  ' and,  currently,  “The  Concerns  of 
RoiTTaiT  Vishniac" 


dividual  contributions. 


The  International  Fund  for  Concerned  Photogra- 
phy,  Inc.,  is  a non-profit,  educational  and  chari- 
table  institution;  all  contributions  are  deductible 
for  income,  gift  or  estate  tax  purposes  in  accord- 
ance  with  Federal  and  State  tax  laws. 


/nee  its  tirst  presentation  in  New  York  City  in  1967, 
“The  Concerned  Photographer"  exhibit  has  been 
appreciated  by  countless  viewers  in  all  the  princi- 
pal  cities  of  japan,  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Israel  Museum  in  Jeru- 
Salem,  The  Triennale  in  Milan,  Italy  and  at  The 
Centre  Corbusier  in  Zurich. 


THE  CONCERNS  OF  ROMAN  VISHNIAC 


Cornell  Capa 

Mrs.  Edith  Vishniac,  Yvonne  I Kalmus 
and  Michael  Edelson 
Arnold  Skolnick 

Berkey  K-f-L  Laboratories,  New  York 

Compo  Photocolor,  Inc.,  and  Igor  Bakht,  New  York 


Craig  Fisher  and  John  Martin, 

The  Fisher  Film  Croup,  Inc.,  New  York 


ICP  with  Sheila  Turner  and  Robert  Mack 
Fen  Spiegel,  ASAP  Photolab,  Inc.,  New  York 


lohn  Trevor 


Director  of  Exhibit: 

Editorial  Associates: 

Exhibition  Design: 

Colour  Enlargements: 

Black  and  White  enlargements: 

Roman  s Legions"  multi-screen  combined  films 
and  slide  presentation 
Produced  by; 

"The  Vanished  World  of  the  Shtetl" 
slide  presentation  narrated  by  Dr.  Vishniac 
Produced  by: 
technical  Production: 

Cat.iloguc 

Design  Consultant  and  Publisher: 


“PEOPLES  OF  THE  WORLD׳ 
Nicholas  Moray 


“PROFILE  OF  POVERTY״ 

U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


"THE  MAGNIFICENT  ENTERPRISE׳ 
Centennial  Exhibit 
Vassar  College 


‘THE  FAMILY  OF  MAN״ 
Created  by  Edward  Steichen 
Museum  of  Modern  Art 
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The  Concerns  of  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac: 
Man,  Nature  and  Science 

The  Jewish  Museum  ^ New  York  City 

Compo  is  honored  in  having  been  selected  to  produce  the  photographic  enlargements 
dealing  with  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac’s  “Vanished  World  of  the  Shtetl.’’This  unique  record 
ot  Rastern  Europe  Jewry  is  a world  which  only  lives  on  in  Dr.  Vishniac’s  poignant 
photographs.  ^ ^ 

Compo  believes  in  the  power  of  photographic  exhibits  to  deal  with  the  world  and  rele- 

involvement  in  preparing  photographic  exhibits  goes  back 
to  the  h amily  of  Man  when  its  people  worked  with  Captain  Edward  Steichen  on  that 
pioneering  exhibit,  which  illustrated  the  graphic  power  of  photographs  to  depict  in 
beautiful  images  man  in  his  environment. 

Compo  has  also  produced  other  great  and  distinguished  photographic  exhibits  dealing 
various  aspects  of  the  ‘Human  Condition’’- ; “Profile  of  Poverty’’ with  the  U.S 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  “Lower  Eastside-Portal  to  American  Life,”  for  the 
Jewish  Museum,  photographer  Eric  Hartmann’s  “Our  Daily  Bread”  for  Pillsbury  Mill- 

Hallmark  Gallery,  “Charles  Darwin”  for  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Look  at  America”  for  Look  Magazine,  “Memorable  Life  Photographs,” 
for  Life  Magazine,  “The  World  through  Magnum  Photographers’  Eye,”  to  mention  only 
some  ot  the  major  ones. 

Compo  is  proud  of  its  long  standing  friendship  and  collaboration  with  photographer 
Cornell  Ca!^,  the  executive  director  and  co-founder  of  the  International  Fund  For 
Concerned  Phmtography.  Together  we  have  planned  and  produced  traveling  exhibits 
on  the  late  Robert  Capa,  David  Seymour-“Chim”and  Vytas  Valaitis,  all  three  killed  in 
‘Witnesses  to  our  Times,”  the  “Concerned  Photographer”  exhibit  at  the  River- 
side  Museurm  now  circulating  throughout  the  United  States  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  s Traveling  Exhibit  Service.  This  year  we  had  a chance  to  work  with  the 
״îy?  °״  exhibit  for  “W.  Eugene  Smith:”  Let  the  Truth  be  the  Prejudice”  and  now 
on  1 he  Concerns”  of  Dr.  Roman  Vishniac:  Man,  Nature  and  Science.” 

Compo  has  the  most  complete  and  extensive  facilities  and  skills  to  satisfy  the  exacting 
needs  of  its  clients  and  prospective  customers  both  in  black  and  white  and  color  pho- 
Sdi^hs^  services  and  assistance  in  the  planning  and  producing  of  such 
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COMPO/PHOTOCOLOR 

209  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018  • 212-695-0550 


׳LOOK  AT  AMERICA״ 
Look  Magazine 


׳CARL  SANDBURG״ 
Hallmark  Gallery 


“LOWER  EAST  SIDE -PORTAL  TO  AMERICAN  LIFE״ 
Jewish  Museum 


״OUR  DAILY  BREAD״ 

Pillsbury  Milling  Co. 

Eric  Hartmann,  Photographer 


FOR  DR.  ROMAN  VISHNIAC  PHOTOGRAPHS 


ORDER  FORM 


IN  COLOR 
BOX  MOUNTED 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  UNMOUNTED 


TOTAL 


40  X 60  SIZE 
$375 


20  X 30  SIZE 
$200 


30  X 40  SIZE 
$125 


20  X 24  SIZE 
$100 


16  X 20  SIZE 
$65 


8 X 10  SIZE 
$35 


PRINT  NUMBER 
OR 

DESCRIPTION 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  MOUNTED 
AS  SHOWN  IN  MUSEUM 


30  X 40  SIZE 

$175 


20  X 24  SIZE 

$135 


16  X 20  SIZE 

$100 


8x10  SIZE 
$60 


Sub  Total 

New  York  City  residents  add  7%  Sales  Tax 
N.Y.  State  residents  add  Applicable  Sales  Tax 

For  mail  delivery  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.A.  please  add  $2.00 


; — - — 1 L 

Since  prints  are  made  on  order,  please  attach  check  in  full. 


ADDRESS 


NEIKRUG 

galleries 

224  EAST  68  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10021 
Phone:  (212)  BU  8-7741 
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HOW  TO  USE  YOUR  INCOME  ANALYSIS  AND  CONTROL  CHART 

meet  our  obligatior^s  regularly  arוd  without  this  s-rr^plif.ed 

In ״°'''"8״־ ׳  ‘‘;het-L'tTw  no  bookkeeping  or  budgeting ־ ־'P׳״ ® ־־"־''־V 

rpדgeדst;^rTd^?r:cord ״ ־  e^pend,.״^ 

C.׳::-r;re%:,r^o^l,:pr:,;::itc':״f  — ״ *-י״ 

any  Other  item  over  a period  of  time.  nr  F<;«;ential  Exoenses''  from  the 

You  w.ll  note  that 10^^ 773 ®׳ ״  vary' in  ^size°ånd  are  more  difficult  to  budget  from  month  to 
other  Items  of  living  cost  which  are  ^ ^3 3 ״bout  our  fixed  expenses  Knowing 

:h״’m1r;ll':rh^״־er״:״d  deducting  it  from  income,  we  are  thus  in  better  position  to  determine  where 

"“Trcha^^Mhirtod^^crjld  b'e  lo'd^^n  up  that  y^may ״ «roup 

Clous  alteration,  however,  you  can  adapt  it  to  your  own  q Home  Loans  Also,  if  you  feel  that  Sub- 

- -rshi— el37 ״- _ 

mon.^cdl^s  :hen'  Tu^h  ptyrnem'Ïa^Xe  ' InVhis”;  you  can  anticipate  future  obligations  and  plan 

^“״B;1s':hould  be  entered  as  received  checked^off  w^^^^^^Çash  ־—^-r^riccul:״״־ 
may  1ץ  totaled  and  "״'J^'^^^^.ord^Tn  view  of  the  certainty  of  increased  taxafion.  however,  we 

“?״™!״VrcoZe.e  and  accurate  record  of  costs  so  Analysis  and  Con- 

,101  char  t'^A״  a’l  œpTes ־ ״  atTble  ^"?0  Tnd  "0°  tLse  of  your  friends  who  may  be  interested 


.1  L-  1 ״ thiQ  rh;^rt  for  future  reference,  this  is  a convenient  place  to  record  the  serial 

or  faftoTyTumberron  your^er'Ional  property  which  you  rTוay  sorrie  day  want  to  identify: 


.Operator’s  License 

.Motor  No 

.Make  No 

.Make  of  Battery 

.Works  No 

_Works  No 

.Typewriter  Serial  No 


.Auto  License. 

.Mfg  No 

.Make 1 

.Make 

.Case  No.. 

.Case  No 


Social  Security  No._ 

Auto  Title  No 

Tires:  Make. 

Make No 

Watches:  Owner  — 
Owner — 
Safe  Deposit  Box  at. 


Serial  No. 


Mat.  Value 


Date  Bought 


War  Savings  Bonds. 

Date  Bought  Mat.  Value  Serial  No 


Helping  Denver  Grow  Smce  1891 


We  Pay 

Liberal 

Earnings 

on 

Insured 

Savings 


We  Are 

Authorized 
Agents  for 
U.  S.  War 
Bonds 
and 
Stamps 


We  Make 

Home  Owner- 
ship  easier 
for  you. 
FHA  or 
1 Midland 
k Plan  Å 


MIDLAND  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

17TH  AT  GLENARM  TAbor  0191 


ו. 


YEAR  19_ 
July  I Aug. 


MONVH  IN  WHICH  BILLED  OR  DUE 
A(>r.  I May  | June  | 


Average 
Per  Month 


ITEMS  AND  EXPLANATION 
Fixed  or  Essential  Expenses 

War  Bonds 

Savings  and  Investments  . . 

Life  Insurance 

Rent  or  Home  Loan  . . . 

Real  Estate  Taxes  .... 
Personal  Property  Taxes  . . 

House  Insurance 

Gas  and  Electricity 

Fuel 

Telephone 

Water  Rent 

Income  Tax,  Federal  .... 

Income  Tax,  State 

Auto  Insurance 

Church  end  Charity  .... 

Education 

Clubs  and  Dues 


Totals  of  Fixed  Expenses |$ 

Incarne  

Surplus  Available 


set  up  such  o 1st  as  Laundry,  Cl01hing!'sub«?iph0nl  AStoXja?rs' and®MQ?nt״nXe,*Me(licX  '''°״  statements.  If  preferred  you  may 


la 


Semi-Fixed  Expenses 


Totals  of  Semi-Fixed  Expenses 
Enter  Item  No.  23  . . . . 

Totals,  All  Expenses  . , . , 

Enter  Item  No.  24  . . . . 

Surplus  Available 


Copyrighted  1942,  Midland  Federal  Sa<  ings  and  Loan  Association 
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gestatten  wir  uns.  Sie  um  recht  eingehende  Beantwortung 
umseitige״  Fragen  zu  bitten.  Seien  Sie  versichert,  daß 
hierbei  Ihr  eigenes  Interesse  im  Auge  haben. 

Fur  eine  sachgemäße  Verwendung  Ihrer  Angaben  h 
das  Ansehen  unserer  altbewährten  Organisation. 


Hochachtungsvoll 
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-״ > -■/;״ •- - ־-/  ^'■ä.  }'^:y  j.,  ^-/^■■  j«/y. ,.,. 


t / ^ י 


/■/‘V*  '“7׳  ' ^y.  y.  . ^^,.y  , ,yy  y _.  ,^L/,-C.^  ״^:;^ 
“ L!,:  u~. — Ä<i,  ^ 


/י- . 


^ / ^■.י • V « ■ _ י * , 


/z^  >1/ז^  J^_.  ^rzj^ 

/y:  f ^ 


'--'.׳־־^7^ - ־/'  y4,,,.,_  •y־,,.ey/׳;  yy_, 

; y Ji.X--/f,.  ' vz^  A^  y ~ 0 ^ 

>ו  y<V.  ,£,׳^; / ,׳  ^ ^ 

//  :.  ^ y^  ' ; ־;y^  : •/^'^'^'y'j/  ׳ 

- .',  yy>'^"  y/ y* ־ 

׳’ ^ ׳^^ ׳ י - • : ‘ ^ .. .^’/: . 


Ä 9^A״.y^ y_,.  ■^  _ yu^/,4 , /.■״, 

Cj  .-ML  _v;.  ׳/.  ^îî ^ .'.  ^ ^y,2׳״u^r/-:  .■  '/T 


> 


jçT'^x 


jHy  y ^״*־׳'׳ 

yf({׳  H-  - /t^t  ^ (!  f! 

yl  <-^Ci  ' 44-7-4 ׳ ־  < Sdcdji^ y y/v 


^a^y^7cc<.c^  //ל^ 

_ ^ ~ ^ ^ ^ % 


Zj.  s/fCV  ( Zr 

^"לל  / X - 


Y^Ufihv*^ 


I ck  AZ^  ' 

'jjicÿY■  / Aï ^ך 


^ 2Z/Jts 


^^^fécZcc.  '־'<^%^  ■< 


..  yy^/.'t^'éoocje.  <7^  ׳ 


a" 


Â^i  c^^yy  c׳־^^> 


4y  i-A/^X-  tX־/ 


/ 


'<^f<<^  é*Ly 


2'  ^:2r/t£  l/^  • i^׳׳" iZ^c-cA'  r -^r  '/^l 

J-yd1Ate  ^ ^é<:e_ 


/^y-c.c^c<.^yje^  Ô>^!^  /âr  Uy  ^כ^’' 

'\ti/  :x^i  ^-U.  /ù-^  X X: ׳ ׳ÂeX  Âi<^ 

׳• ר^ / ״îif/ir 

f/7  Zy,  /â-v׳  /î?^ 


/// 


f^y•  -t^^7 


(ÎX^r^  a//  Ài?  «>!׳׳ 


V 


'2־‘׳*V  iZ^'Ù-r ^ ^/-C^-c-c’ 

c.y^  ^ ^ ^ï^i-^0־<-«-  CZ-C^•*  ,. 

^־  lUi^àL^  w ^ «S*^ 


ni.  s.  Farrnbacöer,  Türtt)  in  Bayern 


Poftfd]eckkonto  882 
beim  Poftfctieckamt  nürnberg. 

öirokonto  : Bayer.  Staatsbank  f ürtl!  i.  B. 


Eingetragen«  Sdiutimarlre 

firma 

lïerrn 


Çifen,  Blcclie  unb  IBetalle 

Fernfpr8ct)cr  nr.  10  unb  Or.  500. 
Tclcgramm־nbreffe : ״Emesmetall“ 


nuftrags־Bettätigung. 


üon  bem  mir.. 


gefl.  erteilten  Buftrag  auf: 
lïïenge: 

öegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 

Cieferzeit: 
Eieferungsort: 
3al1lungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen  : 


babe  id!  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busfübrung  zu  bringen. 

Idi  empfehle  mid!  Ihnen  bocbacbtungsDoll 


xil•  »0•  s•  iooo« 


Erfüllungsort  Fürtb  in  Bayern. 


/il 


4ד  V^C-iS^^c-  y׳ 

c?.  i/-^AC4^ 

A^  'Ae  y AtAc^  ^ 

׳t?3 ׳ ׳^ 

!5C*^^  ^,é.^^cA'Cce/  l^■^T^/  7>t-e^-*-«־<_^^^^ 


yb  (t)(s-i^ 


y^)  j^/i 

I 

/)i^^-rzy0'>nc/r/ 


Fürti)  in  Bayern 

Poftfdieckkonto  8X2 
beim  Poftfdieckamt  nornberg. 

Girokonto:  Bayer.  Staatsbank  fürtl)  i.  B. 


in.  S.  Farrnbacber, 

Cifen,  Bledie  unb  ïïîetallc 

Fernfpredier  nr.  10  unb  Fr.  500. 

Telegramm־nbreffe:  ״Emesmetall“ 

eingetragene  Sct]ut1marlre 


Firma 

berrn 


192 


ben 


nuttrags־Bettätigung. 

Don  bem  mir 

gefl.  erteilten  Buftrag  auf: 
nienge: 

öegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 
fieferzeit: 
Cieferungsort: 
3al]lungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen: 


babe  id!  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busfübrung  zu  bringen. 

leb  empfehle  mich  Ihnen  bocbacbtungsooll 


XII•  70•  S.  •0O0< 


erftillungsort  ffirtl}  in  Bayern. 


t. 


■.  /. 


^tiyO^  (p'  ^ 


׳.2-־ג 7 ׳ / 4 


^ ל 
^ / 3 


7I~ 

û,J./.{ff^ ׳ג ‘ ■ / / ~ U ,^^׳ .'TVWÏ 

01^ ? AH3ל׳*^׳^* 7 ^ ^JOC 

^1) ^COU , 


׳^4 


■ii 

^ ן 

ו-י' 5 

'^..4 


^vi 

/! 

׳ ןj^ 


ni 


fS*  >c 


!■^1 
^רי• 4 


3 ^L'î 


Î1: 

I״ 


in.  s.  Farrnbacber,  F ürtij  in  Bayern 


Poftfdieckkonlo  àX2 
beim  Poftfdieckamt  nürnberg. 

Girokonto:  Bayer.  Staatsbank  fürtl!  i.  B. 


Cifen,  Blcdie  unb  IBetalIc 

Fernfpredier  nr.  10  unb  Or.  500. 
Telegramm־nbreffe:  ״Emesmetan“ 


eingetragene  Sdiutimarire 

Firma 

berrn 


fluftrags־Bettätigung 


üon  bem  mir.. 


gefl•  erteilten  Buftrag  auf: 
menge: 

öegenftanb  unö  Preis: 


Derpaikung: 

fieferzeit: 

Cieferungsort: 


3al]lungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen: 


habe  ich  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busführung  zu  bringen. 

Idi  empfehle  mich  Ihnen  hochachtungsooll 


XII•  70•  s.  *000• 


Crfüllungsort  Fiirtt)  in  Bayern. 


\ot^  Sitifi.  1 v!î^21< 6 ׳^ 

Â//^  ■i^  ?/  ^ 


ל>־//^ 


%\1^:a  /iX^nJ^.t^A/ 

fl/P  


■yvlc^'  ^ 


'^C  ■־  ^ A/JC^  . 


4 


■ / 


r ^ 


y<  .? 


^ Ac^  jAL  ^ .< 


/''^-'A^uité^ 


✓ . • / 

Aà^  jfA  ׳ 

y 


Fürtt)  in  Bayern 

PoftfcheckkontD  882 
beim  Poftfcbeckamt  Hurnberg. 

Girokonto:  Bayer.  Staatsbank  fürtl!  i.  B. 


nt.  S.  f arrnbactier, 


Cifen,  Blcdic  unb  IBetallc 

Fernfpredier  Ilr.  10  unb  Hr.  500. 
Telegramm־nbrerfe : ״Emesmetall“ 


eingetragene  Sdiutimarhe 


Firma 

berrn 


ben  192 


nuttrags=Bettätigung. 


Don  bem  mir 

gefl.  erteilten  Buftrag  auf: 
ITIenge: 

öegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 

Cieferzeit: 
Eieferungsort: 
3al1lungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen  : 


babe  icb  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busfübrung  zu  bringen. 

leb  empfehle  midi  Ihnen  bocbacbtungsnoll 


Xlt.  70•  S.  3060• 


Erfüllungsort  furtb  in  Bayern. 


» 


T^té^  ILe  ~ ^2Ay^u£v 


^7־ 


V  ר ־ 

y^^t<y<6‘.  (/'^  ycct^ 

. /rs^ 

y f.  י\ 


A'yM^t, 


y/ir 


0 mj?- 


C^yU  1^■ 


^fJ^^^yt«.^iyC<yCt, 


^y/fo'^yuiy 

^s<'câuütA4y. 


în.  s.  Farrnbadier,  f ûrtl]  in  Bayern 


Poftfdieckkonto  882 
beim  Poftrch<2<i^amt  nürnberg. 

Girokonto  : Bayer.  Staatsbank  fûrtl!  i.  B. 


Cifen,  Bledie  unb  Bletalle 

Fernfprecher  nr.  10  unb  Or.  500. 
Telegramm־nbreffe  : ״Emesmetall‘‘ 


eingetragene  Sdiutfmarlte 

Firma 

Herrn 


nuftrags־Bettätjgung. 


Don  bem  mir 


gefl.  erteilten  Buftrag  aut: 
lïïenge: 

ôegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 
fieferzeit: 
Eieferungsort: 
3al11ungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen: 


babe  id!  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busfübrung  zu  bringen. 

Idi  empfehle  mld!  Ihnen  Hodiacbtungsooll 


Xll.  70•  t.  «000< 


ertüllungsort  Ftirtl)  in  Bayern. 


iejy  '/ß  '^ßf 

^ /^y ^ 


. « ׳ ■ 

’ Äv^ 


ß'^  ’ ^^0LV2  '^^S 

^■r- 


ßcßc.^^ 


ni.  s.  f arrnbactier,  Türtt)  m Bayern 


Poftfdieckkonto  8X2 
beim  Poftf^eckamt  nûrnberg. 

Girokonto:  Bayer.  Staatsbank  fûrtt!  i.  B. 


eingetragene  Sdiutrmarke 

Firma 

Gerrn 


eifen,  Bledie  uni)  Hletalle 

Fernfpredjer  Br.  10  unb  Br.  500. 
Telegramm־n0rerf8  : ״Emesmetall“ 


nuttrags־Bcttätigung 


Don  bem  mir. 


gef!•  erteilten  Buftrag  auf: 
menge: 

öegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 

Cieferzeit: 

Cieferiingsort: 


3al)lungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen: 


babe  ich  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busfübrung  zu  bringen. 

leb  empfehle  mich  Ihnen  bocbacbtungsnoll 


XII■  70•  S.  *000• 


erfüllungsort  Fürtl!  in  Bayern. 


4 


hccC(^ 


3/^ 


» 


r /Ô 1?׳ • ׳י ־ 

^8 

é ^L  J } ^ 


^^^S^CûlÂCUm/  ^ 

y.  /y. /.  J.V^■ 


~-y^  ■. 

^׳<»■  r4t 

2־  i^^lliojj  iÀuîiM»^ 


Franz  Michael  Leuchsenrings  Biographie  ^ 

4(J  Lebens j ahre|r»/^därf  durch  die 

als  gesichert  betrachtet  werden,  sodass  die  folgenden  Ausführun 

gen  auf  eine  biographische  Darstellungf^oweit  sié  nicht  zum 

gelegentlichen  f , / 

t^rständnis  des  Dargestellten  no twendÄfl»  ersehe ijdt^ -IgkaMttfltafcsai^ito׳- 


t T-j  'ML  Q 


usführliche  Studie  M. Boiler 


: ij  1 1 1 1 1 rrru  Auch  soliqr  hier  nicht  *ר  ■j ו» ו^ 
hungen  und  Freundschaftsbünde  ■mit-j 


PPTSönlihhlgeוז 7 ■!מ^^יוי» ׳r1וf , die  F,M,L•  wahrend  seines  langen 

X.i^Q10e  y,1nA  ־Kowa  ^ + ^ v,  T o י + 

viorne  hr  habe  ich  mich 


müht  einige  c^eser  Bez«iBhungen  nach 
/ 

bestimmten  Gesichtspuhkten\hera1}^zug;^?eifen  und  zu  analysieren 
um  das  Verhältnis  Leuch3enri‘ו 


des  Typus,  den  er  darstellt 


zu  einigen  andern  markanten  Ty^r^!  sei  es  der  Zeit,  sei  es^îj^jj^ 

Mensch|yheit  überhaupt  8u  darzulÄen  und  so  einen  kleinen  Bei- 

trag  zu  dem  Gesamtbild  jener  aîeb^Uger  Jahre  des  18, Jahrhundert 

deutschen  / \ 

zu  g^&W,  die  in  der/LiteratUr-  und\e istesgeechichte  einen  so 


bedeuteten  Platz  einnehmen,  \ 

V/ie  aus  dem  Gesagten  hervorgeht,  rechtf^tigen  zwei  Umstände  die 
eingehende  Beschäftigung  mit  einer  so  unpiipduktiven  Gestalt,  wie. 
Leuchsenring,  näm/ich  erstens  die  Tatsache , ^^ass  er  einen 
fest  umrissenen  Typus  se  iner  Zeit  verkörpert  ,V2we  it  end  a*ber , 

■n 

dass  er  persönlich  mit  den  bedeutendsten  seinerXZeitgenossen  in 
nahe  Berührung  gekommen  und  durch  die  freudige  Aufnahme  ode^^^ 
heftige  Ablehnung,  die  er  erfuhr  ein  bedeutsames  Licht  auf 


viele  von  ihnen  zu  werfen  imstande  ist 


ו-י 


I 


MtùAÀ.  ‘/Z-iO-Iféf  ‘ ן■!■/ fir 


^ sf3<sLaÀt^  ^ t>  Zc-_^1.  f/^ן 


C^üt'uAA^ 


/ 


ג» 


0/// ^ ,^■ 6 , ״ 

£>  '/■VS 


^ ■ )^t  ^ 

;y>^/  i׳  y/־■^  /;^/ 

<?  ^‘T. 

4y ז ^׳ 


^CL0C<J^ 


O So  S f^JD 
^ }U^e4  o v■^■  I^SY 


^>^SCCC>l>c4A^  0 _^•  ^p' 


^ïey^U^'^0,  ״ //^vJ 

^ <i-v  •׳  y ׳^ ■/y^j 

^ ^y׳V■  y^/*■ 

JéoyU^  /ég/  y /. 

ëy.y^UJie^^  ^ כ ■ y/f.  //yj 


4/ 0^f‘f‘/psT  -/jJÖt^e  O '^'9■  ^J> 
^ / - ^r ^ ־ 

׳» ^  fpf^  j/ /^cc7cô  O 5 ־^ ־~•  'fpS-y^ 


*=׳  /(T  ^ ׳ ^ ־ 

P^^Ât<XA4jU.  )(^y  /^•às^■/^ 


; 


ז 


o /JT.  / ^yjU)  ^ 

“״/ 


J^^<4.  ***■f 


A 


4tH-*«-  ^•j'- (f-Yo  f 

} y MckUU  o f3‘^-lfp  ^ 

׳׳ל <». / .׳ $ •» ' ״ ^ 


Ct<  , «■c«■  ■1  -1.  ■/.  O <^  ■ ^•4/1  • } l^tf-O 


w 


/ 


׳//^/ , 
jF.^״ ~ ö ׳/Wa-^l • 

0 Y■ 

.  ^ ^ Xff 


/^־fj  Å/^/  ^ O 

^7>־ •׳7 ^ ' ״ ׳/4^/״; % 

■' 


V׳ 

7 -.^x/ 


«c^.  cY4^  fi^'Y-  ^Y^Y~ 

׳ée/  ^ 7.  //^f 

^ 5 ׳^,  //^jç. 


( 


ו 


à 


\ 


^J/'  /)'/^t<yOCZ^J 

^(UU _ O 
/!/cÀ^  c^■  /(^ 


-־h^׳X//Vi<7 

ûl£/ 


///// 


׳- / / ^ ^ 


au^ 

?r 


'ClC4t^CC<<, 

(/-  ״ //k ׳«־/ ׳ 

l^é'ÆO«■^.  Ä- 

/y  -^  <׳■  //jfy^  ■^  /i,- 

^׳t-fy  S~  /Ct/t^c<^■ 


^ " 


V/T Xr...... . 

, ^   o^✓. ! . ־ O 


f 


M.  S.  F AR  K NB  ACH  KR 

KISKN,  Br.KCHE  und  METAEEE 

FÜHTIl  IN  KAYERN 

Königstrasse  129 
Telephon  10  u.  500 
Telegramm-Adresse:  Emesmelall 


Überreichl  durch 


*'*'C'»־/ 

■^^oou^׳ uun>»^  c/•  ya^^~^Zc€c*^ë^ j 3._M  ^y^‘’ 

^׳ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^71־  / 

"t^c^  rfj־^Kjr:^]c^  ^ 


fÛTtï]  in  Bayern 

Poftfdieckkonto  X82 
beim  Poftfdieckamt  nornberg. 

Girokonto:  Bayer.  Staatsbank  Fürth  i.  B. 


*r 


חז.  s.  f arrnbactier, 


Cifen,  Bledie  unb  Bïetalle 

Fernfpr8d1er  Hr.  10  unb  nr.  500. 
Telegramm״n0reffe : ״Emesmetall‘‘ 


Cingstragen«  Sct^uו^חa^l?e 

Firma 

herrn 


Z 


^4״ 


^ ‘ 4 

^ *^-»-<1  / C 


f *'^^XC'C'C^ 


c■^ 


Z ־ 


y/<£r't^ ^ .x^'^ 

^ /^i־/ 

^ A^  Z,  . , ^  2 י^ 

/i^  /'' 


׳'/^ל 

c7/^ 


Z^.:Z  ^ vZ7, 72^7 


Fûrti)  in  Bayern 

Poftfcyeckkonto  XX2 
beim  Poftfäieckamt  nürnberg. 

Girokonto  : Bayer.  Staatsbank  furtl)  i.  B. 


ni.  S.  f arrnbacöer, 


Çifen,  Bledie  unb  ITIetalle 

Fernfpredier  nr.  10  unb  nr.  500. 
Telegramm־nbreffc  : ,,Emesmetall“ 


eingetragen«  SebuttmarNe 


Firma 

berrn 


ben  192 


♦ 


fluttrags־Bettätigung 


Don  bem  mir 

gefl•  erteilten  Auftrag  auf: 
iïlenge: 

öegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 

Eieferzelt: 
Eleferungsort: 
3al)lungsbebingungen  : 
Sonftige  Bemerkungen: 


babe  id!  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Ausführung  zu  bringen. 

Ich  empfehle  mich  Ihnen  hochachtungsnoll 


XII.  fo■  s.  É000* 


Crffillungsort  Fürtb  in  Bayern. 


/ ׳- / 


/^>^  /5׳;ÿ.  ^ 


^ ^ ^ ^ <^־ - ^ / >׳^V 

CM.^^  V:  oM  .v^^  /^• 

4<ir  *4sc^‘  /נ^׳^ 


W/ 


/ y^ 


, fd.  t/fe^.  C^§t^S5< 
‘k^U.Zäc^: 


Ä-A^/ 


,. ^ ^ ^׳<■ ׳ '" / 


//iC 

L fpy 


’'n 


/^Z 

/ 


<1:^^•>׳^  iA-<yC^A^<^  Cy<C^  ^ 


^i>Ä^/k^. 


tyi 

z}v3 


ni.  s.  f arrnbadier,  f ürti]  m Bayern 


Poftfdieckkonto  XX2 
beim  Poftfctieckamt  Pumberg. 

Girokonto  : Bayer.  Staatsbank  Fûrtl)  i.  B. 


Çjfcn,  Bledie  unb  ïïîetalle 

Fernfprectier  nr.  10  unb  Ilr.  500. 
Telegramtn־nbreffe:  ״Emesmetall“ 


eingetragene  StJjuymarhe 

Firma 

(!errn 


Buftrags־Bettätjgung. 


Don  bem  mir 


gefl.  erteilten  Buftrag  auf: 
nienge  : 


öegenftanb  unb  Preis: 


Derpackung: 

» 

Cieferzeit: 


Cieferungsort: 


3al1lungsbebingungen  : 


Sonftige  Bemerkungen: 


babe  icb  bankenb  Dormerkung  genommen  unb  laffe  es  mir  angelegen  fein,  benfelben  beftens 
zur  Busfübrung  zu  bringen. 

leb  empfehle  mich  Ihnen  Bochacbtungsooll 


XII•  90•  t.  ÉQÖOt 


Erfüllungsort  Fürtl)  in  Bayern. 


^ A ^ ' y <y 


H t - r r׳ 


'■‘Z  â' 


!FÎT 


Ult  cy/<  /6Å//  /)H-rn-^ti^ 

^ 0■  ß'fi■■^•  ׳^ßfy  ^ 

■ PW'-rßüß■  iky^  ^ ■hn‘•^ 


/ l'/  ;i-62— , 
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-/>;r7׳wC#^ 
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y y / y׳׳ / ׳  y 

fA-Z/’i  c^f''  W<c^ 


־׳■/  I 
f Vu(^  ^ 


c/.  ' •*־■" 


"V  ’ t 


. ״ ßt  >/hv_  y}-!^~^  J, 

/^־  itlÀ'  tCi^t^^. 


l ^ץ-י^4) % £0^1 'k ^ 


׳'hi  ro/j  'Mia  cf,  C 

c p\Q,  . l<VVy/x 

^ i c CC^«^V  £x׳vvt׳v  iwi^î 


f 


'/c ^ ־ ■ ־ y 

^ ^ ׳/4/ / 7  2^.7r־־־ ' 


^ 0/,  y^r'^of  ftL^4^<>o^-3ut^ 

^o  /׳UaJ^'  ^/^f  ^ 


'^jyy<^/yt0( y 


f 

/ 1 

^ ': 


/ ^^4^  %׳/-<-ל^׳  i 

' ׳ ^yf(^  1 

/^.  (/>  c/ r J 

^ 02^.J7rc^y^^  I 


:>  / 


}(l4)(Jt 


^?2ד110 ^ / / ! 
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RÉPUBLIQUE  FRANÇAISE 


MAIRIK  DE  METZ 


A.  e t 2,  le  O r1üvei:;1bre  Ibou 


Dr  . 

Xjllli 

j’UKx.I  ( Je.  V lèr  e ) 

i.onlgstr&s  se  129 
(Allerii&gne) 


Indications  à rappeler 
dans  ta  repense 

i ?DIVISION  l^#rBlJREAU 
* 

TOUTE  LA  CORRESPONDANCE 
EST  A ADRESSER  AU  MAIRE  DE 
LA  VILLE  DE  METZ  (Moselle! 
A L׳  HOTEL  DE  VI  LLE 


-jn  réponse  à votre  lettre  du  2*  octobre 
19ô.0,j’cj1  l’nonneur  de  vous  Uixoriucr 
j-c  mariage  ü imon-G&hen ! ne  figure  p&s  sur 
nos  regis  très  » 

Jii  1792  est  porté  un  m&riage  de  oimon 
Juda  OAtijilI,  veuve  de  ij&nette  J&lomon  et  de 
r‘o gelle  J&cob  Levy, 40  ans  ,née  à^etzervisse, 
ג os  elle  • 

Lgréez  ,1•  ad&r ■e  , 1 *us  sur&nce  de  m״  cons1dé= 
r&tion  distinguée. 


-!e  k a 1 r e : 

P • 0 • 


ז 


« ׳ 

» ^ 


Metz,  le 21 û.1:;..t.ü.L,x-.c■. 1״.: 


COMMUNAUTÉ  ISRAÉLITE 
DE  METZ 

TÉLÉPHONE  4.28 


ע!‘. phi  1.  Lilli  R U h n , 
ICl5nig0  3tr.lC9, 

x U.  r ־t  h /3«^RGrn . il  0 XX« (10גל  ] 


F run 


•*‘Xà.».  liix  g •4.21  X i k-.  ji'G  \QL]  18  Ci'X.  t G i 1 Gll  V.'il'  îhllGIi 
hOxl•  .uit,  dacjB  v/ir  in  unyorGii  i-.rc11ivGr1  ]1111•  dGii  Huucn  dos 
Luabert  ü a h e n (Leuli  Cuhen) 
i iîidcn ,0וז01ה-01 ע  v/urde  iui  Jù.i11‘e  1814  su  Arooiteii  sur 
usb e33ex*U]]^  der  StruüSGii  vorv/GiiuGt.  xijidcrc  lutcn  uiiâ 
liu^uGii  Iroimlen  v.'ir  nicht  finden. 

Besuj^l.  Geourtsdutuu  ügs  Si.uon  Cuhcn  v enden  Sie 
sich  u;i1  0G3ten 21. ״  die  !..״.!;.ie  dû  lu  Yixlc  de  irets(ht״.t  civil) 
v/0  Sio  «.ussar;  ״,u3  desi  Geoui  tsre^inter  ciiiultcn  !:onneii. 

X'ur  -xc-xi.  ert  und  Vo^jel  Cuheii  éi^o.Picurd  v/erdon  Sie  3chv/erlich 
(%on״.uere  .n(_;ubGn  erïiultcn  können,  du  sie  b״lue  wo.!!  vor  d0r 
Irans,  ^’évolution  ^■eooien  v/arcii.rUr  diese  Zeit  enisticit 
aber  l:eln  Geburts-Re^loter . 

w’ir  bed־auern,  dass  unseie  Antwoit  so  wenig  aufschiuss- 
reich  ״.usfallcn  muss  und  scid.jii  ;1 

in  vorsG^l .Hochachtung! 

Der  Ilultu  ,׳no ]■Steher. 

// 


2xcu»ez«r50i  de  tous  lacoamoder  de  queli^uea  ouest  10*» 
co»cer*a*t  1 י arbre  gé*éalogiquo  de  la  famille  de  mon 
mari  qui  tree  probableaest  derive  de  Metz.  Il 
breT011s®*t  du  sulTaNts  ^ 

L״arri^re-gra»é*père  de  ma*  mari  »*appelait  S i m 0 * 
O r.  h e * de  lîetz.  Il  mourait  le  24* octobre  1859  h. 
Offe«buüh  a/tïai*  {prhu  de  Jra*efort)  hu  il  a véou 
longtemps  ^ comme  ich  semble*  car  sa  femme  est  u*e 
Allemande  *t  tous  ses  e*fa*ts  »0»t  nés  en  Allemai;*«* 
mais  il  est  assez  certain  que  lul<»même  est  *é^&  Metz• 
Son  père  s *appelait  Lambert  Cube  *,  sa  mî>re 

nii»  ^ ® *» י י®;  ^ ^ ® a׳  r d*  C*est  tout  oe 

que  Je  »als  de  ses  parent»,  aussi  Ja  ne  connais  pas 
la  date  de  sa  aaissrnce*  ni  aucun  date  de  la  vie  de 
ae»  ptirents,  c'est  pourquoi  Jo  vuu»  pris  uujourd*hui 
do  me  dire  s* il  sera  possible  de  trouver  dans  les 
livres  et  notes  do  la  communion  Juive  d<  Metz  quelques 
choses  concernaAt  ces  deux  personnes  Simon  et  Lambert 
oanen  ou  leur»  ancêtres.  Je  vous  serais  bien  obligée 
dr  tout  information  vous  pourriez  me  donner  % cet 

ptt»  compötwix.  j0  tou• 

prie  de  me  dire  1* adresse  K laouelle  Je  puisse 
?»*adresser  ou  bien  do  reraattre  ma  lettre  à cette 

adros״^e. 

Eb^ vous  reraerç laut  beaucoup  en  avance  et  en  at\,endamt 
votre  rcpdnse  prochaine,  Je  «uî»  avec  le  plus 


vot’te 
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M.  S.  FARkNSACHER 

Elsen  • Bleche  • Meisüie. 


Y Q r t r a g 


Zwtechßn 


Herrn,  Hermann  Farrnhacher  in  FVrth, 


und 


Herrn  Sidney  Rahn  in  Fürth  y 


־kam  folgender 


V e r t a g 


zustande  : 


Die  zwischen  Herrn  Farrnbacher  und  Herrn  Rahn 
auf  Grund  Vertrags  vom  Mai  180^  unter  der 
Firma  M*  S.  Farrnbacher  in  Fürth  bestehende  offe- 
ne  Handelsgesellschaft  wird  am  31.  Januar  1908 
aufgelöst  ^ Herr  Farrnbacher  scheidet  an  diesem 
Tage  aus  der  Gesellschaft  aus,  das  Geschäft 
geht  mit  Aktiven  und  Passiven  nebst  Firma  auf 
Herrn  Rahn  als  alleinigen  Jnhaber  über. 


Der  Anteil  des  Herrn  Farrnbacher  wird  auf  den 
Betrag  festgesetzt , welcher  sich  auf  Grund  einer 
für  den  31.  Januar  1908  zu  errichtenden  Jnventur 


V’•■ 


und  Bilans  als  sein  Geschäfts  gut  haben  ausweist• 


V Q r t r a g• 


Zwischen 


Herrn  Hermann  Farrnhacher  in  Fürth, 


und 


Herrn  Sidney  Bahn  in  Fürth, 


"kam  folgender 


Vertrag 


sustande  : 


i־. 


Lie  Bxoischen  Herrn  Farrnhacher  und  Herrn  Bahn 


auf  Grund.  Verf^ags  vom  J.  Mai  IB95  unter  der 


Firma  M•  S*  Farrhbaoher  in  Fürth  bestehende  offe- 


ne Handelsgesellschaft  wird  am  Sl,  Januar  1908 


aufgelöst  • Herr  Fnrrnbacher  scheidet  an  diesem 


Tage  aus  der  Gesellschaft  aus,  das  Geschäft 
geht  mit  Aktiven  und  Passiven  nebst  Firma  auf 


Herrn  Bahn  als  alleinigen  Jnhaber  über 


II. 


Der  Anteil  des  Herrn  Farrnbacher  wird  auf  den 
Betrag  festgesetst,  welcher  sich  auf  Grund  einer 
für  den  Sl,  ‘Januar  1908  8u  errichtenden  Jnventur 
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arid  Bilans  ale  eein  Ge  echöj'te  gut  haben  aueweist  • 


III• 


Der  eich  hiernach  berechnende  Anteil  des  Herrn 

«k 

Farrnbacher  v3ird  von  Herrn  Rahn  wie  folgt  be~ 
rieht  igt  .* 

fl. גמ ס  i.  Februar  190Ô  aahlt  Herr  Rahn  170*000  M• 


ih  in  Obligat ioneni 


b•  an  der  Reet  schuld  aahlt  Herr  Rahn  Jährlich 
am  1•  Februar  mit  einer  Nachfrist  bie  2d• 
Februar  t erstmals  am  1•  Februar  1909  den  Betrag 
von  bO*UUU  M•  in  bar  oder  Obligationen• 
c•  Das  Jeweilige  Guthaben  des  Herrn  Farrnbacher 
wird  von  Herrn  Rahn  au  4 ׳^  verainst  ; die  Zin^ 
sen  sind  am  1•  eines  Jeden  ef,^^  Kalenöervier-  ^ 


teljahres,  erstmals  am  1•  April  190ü  au  ent“ 


richten• 


IV• 

Die  Eintragung  im  Handelsregister  geschieht 


sofort  • 


(Sihen,  (^J3/e(Âe,  unc^  (sù^üâej'i-^iotûiSle. 


, f/e^i  O . O/anuai  /90S . 


Telegramm- Adresse  : 

Farrnbacher,  Metallhandlung 

/O. 


^^er7^u-tc■/^  f^z^e/1>ccc/e-c/e^z^,  atfcz^^ô^ 

Herr  Herrmann  Farrnbacher 

’cT  rr^ii-ô  ז eim-ii-ûry/f e-t-n/e/^,  ffy>/  <)cg/^  x-€^7^f^r/ë^- 


'/ßüS 


■x-ccx-e-e-fi  e■^. 
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zzzz^e-Z-  cz^z  /iz':^/ze-Zc^^zz  <^^ctzzzzz  czz  a^zz■  u^h^/^zzz/^ùe'^'zc  zzzz.i-e-Z-e-0-  zXec^  5׳'.  ^^zc^ 
€zzz-  eTz^z/Z\i1s-/^e-zz-  ez^  t^^e-zze-Z■  ^^^/e-z^zr/y^zz 

Herrn  Sidney  Rahn 


eZfZzZez^ZtzÿZ  rzzzä  t^Zrzz'zezz 


/Çc>cZ^ez&/z /zzzz^-izzo  zf 


t1.  s.  Farrnbacher. 
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Um  /Mitternacht  beendete  ein  Schlaganfall  das  arbeits- 
reiche  Leben  unseres  unvergeßlichen  Herrn  Seniorchefs,  des 


Herrn 

Hermann  Farrnbacher. 


Die  Lauterkeit  seiner  Gesinnung,  die  Geradheit  seines 
Charakters  und  das  der  Fortentwicklung  unserer  Firma  bis 
auf  den  letzten  Tag  durch  seine  persönliche  Assistenz  ge- 
zeigte  Interesse  sichern  dem  allverehrten  /Manne  unser  stetes 
Gedenken. 

Was  an  ihm  sterblich  war,  wird  kommenden  FREITAG, 
vormittags  11  Uhr  auf  dem  neuen  israelitischen  Friedhof  in 
Erde  gebettet. 


ln  Dankesschuld; 

/M.  5.  Farrnbacher. 


FÜRTH,  den  10.  April  1912. 


Um  Mitternacht  beendete  ein  Schlaganfall  das  arbeits״ 
reiche  Leben  unseres  unvergesslichen  Herrn  Seniorchefs,  des 


Die  Lauterkeit  seiner  Gesinnung,  die  Geradheit  seines 
Charakters  und  das  der  Fortentwicklung  unserer  Firma  bis 
auf  den  letzten  Tag  durch  seine  persönliche  Assistenz  gezeigte 
Interesse  sichern  dem  allverehrten  Manne  unser  stetes  Gedenken. 

Was  an  ihm  sterblich  war,  wird  kommenden  Freitag  in 
Erde  gebettet. ״1839א ז 

Fürth 9 den  10.  April  1912. 

In  Dankesschuld; 

M.  S.  Farrnbacher. 


ן 


fiitOoor.  ManW 

fudjt  tlicftttgen,  lüngeten 

Reisenden 

auf  ^JJroolfion  eocnt.  Sttum  föt 
flHiritbera  unb  Umgebung.  Off. 
11.  K K 66  an  b.  ÊïP.  (03200u 


mtt  S*rof  tififter  ®tfobntng, 
rocldje  suoettöftig  reclmct 
nnb  gute  9Jlaf(f)iucnf(brei« 
beriit  ift,  fofort  ober  per 
I«  SUai  a.  e.  oon  bebeiit. 


״ ^Mertés 

^ ן ׳ ׳ 

/rajSe  8.  j Kaisersiraße  38. 

' 4 

2)ie  ÏIŸLode  1 

d'riihjahr  1912.  | 

J<orinåhrendtr  Eingang  ! 

* von  aparten  Tleuheiien  in  | 

<SngL  uMJÜieneriüamen-  1 
und  Æackfischhüten,  ן 

TElåfiigt  Preise  1 | 

(fl207u  1 

■ÜÜ 

an  bie  ®tpeb.  erb.  {b6468 


bvandiefuubige 


mit  la.  Beugniïïeh,  met^ett  üü 
bauetnber  ®telhtug  gelegen,  geg. 
bobee  ®alatr  11.  UmiafiprooiFion 
für  fof.  gefiicfit.  ®amen,  roelcbe 
beforiereii  fönnen,  merben  beoorn. 

^ut«  u.  eiblrme•  ÆfAhiK 
etxiialliati»  WiUÜU5 

8u  mclben  *rotfefien  12  u.  1 llbt 
mttt.,  Subttfiaftr.  29.  (08;i64tt 


MM 


Lohnenden 


<plll63t 


># 


îÇürtfi,  ben  11.  Slpril  19 

ein  ״(Getreuer  bes  înmocrcinâ  ÎÇürt^ 1860 ״  ftat 
om  9.  Slpril  bas  3citIitf)C  flcfcgnct.  ^^?rijwticr  §crr  J)et־ 
amnn  <Çartnbnd)er  Ijat  feit  bem  ©rünbunçî'Siabrc  bcs 
iCereius,  aifo  nabe^u  52  3ttbre,  bem  îurnnerein  <Vürtb 
1860  angebört.  SBäbtenb  biejer  langen  3cit  bat  bet  a5er־ 
emtgte,  bet  bie  bobc,Se׳beutung  bes  îurnens  für  bie  3u־ 
genb,  für  bas  beutfdie  330Hstum  erfannte,  unentmegt 
Iren  3ur״  Xurnfatbc  gcboltcn,  feiersett  opferfraibig  baê 
gemeinnübtge  3fcl  bes  îurnneretns  förbernb.  2)icjc 
nacbabmenstpcrte  golbenc  îreuc  iu  ebren.  ernannte  ber 
îurnnerein  in  feinem  Subiläumsfabre  1910  ben  eblen 
Serblt<be1tet1  3u  feinem  (Sbrcitmitgliebc.  Irene  mit 
Irene!  las  ©rab  mirb  fid)  morgen  über  einen  botboet־ 
bienten  ©brennmnn  fcblteben,  bem  ber  Inrnoerein  fVürtb 
in  lanïbarfeit  treues  ©ebenfen  bcnwbrcn  mirb.  ©bre 
feinem  Slnbenlen! 


Nach  kurzem  Krankenlager  verschied  heute  sanft  im  Alter 
von  80  Jahren  unsere  liebe 


geb.  Loewe 

Fürth  Bay.,  4.  Januar  1934  “ 

Die  fleHrauernd  Hinterbliebenen 


Die  Beerdigung  findet  Sonntag,  den  7.  Januar,  vormittags  11  Uhr,  auf 
dem  neuen  isr.  Friedhofe  statt. 


Srerbigung.  ©efiem  potmitlag  11  Kyr  tiug 
man  auf  bem  neuen  ifraelit.  f^riebbofe  ben  fo  iin־ 
ermartet  perfd^icbenen  ^errn  ifSriPatier  ^ermann 
garrnbaiber  ju  ©rabe.  93iele  2eute 
ficb  bart  *ingefunben,  auch  lOîitglieber  ber  ftclbti־ 
fc^n  foOegien,  um  bem  ©ntfcblafenen  baS  lebte 
©cleit  5u  geben.  Qn  ber  mit  leilnebmern  bid)t־ 
gefültteu  )^tle  b'eit  <Stobtrabbincr  Ir. 

3 m a Ti  bie  ©rabrebe  unb  bob  babei  befonberè  b'tt 
Gd^Iid^tbeit,  ben  bie  Irene,  bie  ©elbftlofig^ 
feit,  ben  35br)ItäHgfeit5finn,  ben  bieberen,  foliben 
©borafter,  baä  affène,  gerabe  SSefen,  mie  audb  b׳ic 
ifriebfertigfeit  be§  Heimgegangenen  berPor.  fJîidjt 
nur  feinen  2tngeb5rigen,  nein.Jebem  fUîenfdben  fei 
er  5ugetan  gemefen.  ■?luf  bem  ffelbe  ber  ^olitif 
babe  er  fidi  oud)  betätigt  unb  fei  babei  immer  fei־ 
ner  Ueberjeugung  treu  geblieben.  3<tbtö6bntc 
lang  b^be  er  auch  ber  ©tobt  S^ttb  afê  fOîitglieb 
beê  ©emciubefvüegiuiu'j  feine  ?(r^it  geiuibmet; 
immer  fei  er  babei  friebl'id)  geirefcn  imb  b<1be  nie 
intrigiert,  mie  ba5  im  Bffentlicben  £cben  mand!־ 
mal  geübt  tperbe.  .^ierauf  mibmetc  ber  ^mcite 
®orftnnb  bcS  in  corpore  mit  ^obnen  wid^iciienen 
lurnpeveins  3־üttb  1860  bem  ©brenmitglicb 
einen  iparmcn  5Jîad)ruf  unb  fegte  nfê  30i<bmt  bc5 
laufeé  nnb  ber  3,'erebvung  an  ber  3?iabre  einen 
Sîvflnj  nieber  mit  einem  festen  ״©ut  !peil!",  ôerr 
3arrn1bad)er  gcbbrtc  su  ben  ©riinberu  be3  Ber־ 
cin§  unb  blieb  ibm  52  30bro  treu.  — t^ug 
man  ben  loten  binaiiS  unb  bettele  ibn  noib  einem 
©ebet  be§  ©ciftiidbeii  in  bie  fûbic  ©rbc. 


l! 


0(îjjk7en  onpfljfen.  ”^”tarer  זtcא  monlidiit  ben  2?er־ 

jfictfcm  attfictfcnbc  .^ran^l^ 

[״!(?bint  JncTfben  foïl,  110&זן 

•^en-rt  ctn  (?jrembïnr  d Jl  monltdf)  tear,  jehei’.t 

.<T<r11f11tn״n  meint  b^e  ^;it  über  ret  c&en.  Sî.TÎ. 

1!nb  aeftern  oitdfj  botn  Sait.  ״Is  feb&ftberftänblti) 

Œ״Æt'',a  s iS!h  ■ 


wnici^t  mciïir  annebme ״ ״nb  h?^ &ז  cinfott) 

SjWe  ״y,,idit  /״Srtti  ÄÄ' 

'ntcbt  eriixrnett  ioUtc,  1Snf3  bic  ©ftrtbf י׳״י ״ 

nmttî  iSicier  ®äfdic  fo^t  ^ w״■־  ^ 

Iri'iicnhdt  bei-  eine 


bet  flefamten  ScibeSer^iebunq 
für  b i<  Je  nigen  îlîenycbe 
(^ift  ijente  fiämi'fet  für  baê 1' י 
3n  Mûrse  merbe  ieft  mit  bem 
btn  erfnrberllrftcn  (?inbnti  berl 
iugrnb  enbgültig  bnrdtgefflbrt  !1 
i(ö  ntidj  mit  »oflcm  •^er^en  uin 
bemüben  Werbe,  bem  in  ber 
junenblidien  notionalfojiialiftifril 
WnS  im  iRobmen  meiner  'H 

nötig 

ïReidjé-juGenbiübtcr  unb  :Rcic 
ben  ^uinmmengeben.Sportjugenb 
merabicfKtftricftfter  porm  bie  ibt 
ten  nnb  batübet  binons  baS  3p 
ten  ^ugenb  erfreuiieb  entwiefein 


irvnuäi  ln  fttn  rVtogen  ber  l'eibeScrstebung  nlä ׳י־־זח11ז0«11 ד 
ju  erfebeinen. 

Staotiiebe  Stutorltät  erfdbeint  nid)t  im  ®ejcfeeSfleib  allein, 
ionbern  ioll  auch  Seele,  §«13,  ®obtttJoHen,  ißerftänbnis  unb 
2iebe  3ut  Sadte  mitbringen. 

3d)  höbe  umorganiriert,  unb  jttKit  nad)  nötionanojialiftifdien 
®riinbiähcn,  bic,  id)  barf  eå  wobt  annebmen,  aOgemein  ®ebanftn* 
gut  in  ׳l>cut)d)lanb  geworben  jtnb.  ®ie  Organiîation  als  lold)C 
ift  noch  nicht  ciubgültig  abgcichloffen,  batüber  muffen  mir  uns 
riat  fein. 

9?0ri)  ftörfer  unb  intenfiBer  mu^  bie  gefamtc  )Verwaltung  beS 
bentfdien  Sport  unb  Xuriticbcna  nicht  nur  in  bie  Sorgen 
nnb  ?fötc,  fonbern  oud)  in  bie  großen  ©rjiebungSaufgaben 
bcr  bentfdtcn  Sportorgonifation  eingreifen, 

wenn  be  als  ÇunftionSftelle  beS  Staates  ihre  Slufgaben  er» 
füllen  will.  ïiVr  Rührer  fein  will  iin  bentfdxn  inrn«  unb 


nirt 


Sï'“ïab?S'«Si^®£ 

ploißbiertön  ^ 

lod  sie  dann  M 

len  abfüUen.  fei 

im  die  Hälfte 
ier  Echtheit. 

U.  Sohutxmarke. 
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ernennt  hiermit  taut  emftlmmigem  ßefchlufs 
der  Generalnerfammlimg  00m  17.  ?Ipril  1910 

fierrn  Hermann  farrnbacher 

3u  feinem 


^Ehrenmitglieds = 

inTDürdigung  feiner  durch  50  jährige 
tiereins5ugehörigKeit  betätigten 

Ooldenenlreue. 
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זכרון עדו ת שהיתר • בפנינ ו עדי ם ח״ ט כשב ת 
שנת חמש ת אלפי ם וש ש מאו ת ד^גשר-י־־ ס וח^^עולבריא ת עול ם למנ ץ שאנ ו 
מנין כא ן ג־יייזי^ד ^ אי ך שב א לפנינ ו א ב ד ל ? Ö .בזפ ת 
^:גמשןך וזפת ן ז ל ואמ ר לנ ו הו ו על י עדי ם כשרי ם ונאמני ם אי ך 
שאני מקבל ׳ על י בח״ ח ובשד א עד ר של א יהי ה התר ה וה ם*' ה כל ל כ״ א 
^"י ייא׳^י ׳  Jp ^ בעל ת 

השטר וכתב ו בכ ל לשו ן ש ל זכותויוס " כ ח בכאה״ מ וא%ףחתט ו ותנ ו לידהאש ה 

ך* הנ״ ל להיו ת ביד ה לעדו ת ולזכו ת ולראי ה 

מחמת שרצונ י־ברצו ן נפש י הטו ב של א באונ ס והכר ח כל ל כ י א ם בל״ ש 
ובנ״ח וד ש ומיוש־כ ת והננ י מיד י בפניכ ם היו ם בהודא ה גמור א שריר א וקימ א 
דלא בהשטא ה ודל א למהד ר בי ה מ ן יומ א דנ ן ולעל ם שא ם ה״ ו יעד ר וימור־י . 
אחי י ע ל ץ ב ה ל ינוי ד ן ר הר ז: Vs בל י ז״ ק ותהי ה אשת ו 

זקוקה לחלו ץ אז י לפוטר ה 

בחליצה כשייר ה חנ ם של א ^וק ח ממנ ה א ו מכ ל ב״ ב אפיל ו ש״ פ כעול ם תיכ ף 
ומיד אח ר כלו ת שלש ה חדשי ם להעירו ר ש ל אח י כעל ה שי ׳ הנ״ ל כשתהי ה 
ראויה לחלו ץ ובלב ד שהיבמ ה תל ך אח ר היב ם וכ ל זמ ן ש 

כחליצה כשיר ה כנ״ ל תה א היבמ ה ניזוני ת מנכס י מיתנ א ומוחזק ת 
כהון כ ל ה א דלעי ל ק ב על י 

הנ״ל בח״ ח וכשר״ א ובביטו ל כ ל המודעו ת כדר ך שמבטלי ן המודעו ת בגיטי ן 

ושטר חליצ ה ז ה ל א יופס ל ול א יונר ע כוח ו מחמ ת שו ם ריעות א וגריעות א 

בעולם מכ ל מד ת שהפ ה יוכ ל לדב ר וד.ל ב לחשו ב ולהרה ר ר ק הכ ל 

יהיה נדו ן ונדר ש לטוב ת ולזכי ת וליופ י כ ח בעל ת השט " ולעול ם יר ה ע ל 

עליונדת וי ד המער ר ע ל התחתונ ה ויה י תוק ף לשט ר חליצ ה ז ה כתוק ף כ ל 

שטרי הודאו ת ושטר י חליצו ת דנהגי ן כישרא ל העשוי ץ ע ל פ י הדי ן בכאה״ מ 

י״^ייי^^« 

לת  I UU^I  I jlp ל I ל » '-UVS׳_/'* l * א M ל מ ׳.״ iu.w  I UiilW ׳ Si#  d|X1 « 

בכל מ ה 

דכתוב ומפור ש לעי ל בטנ א דכש ר למקני א בי ה ולית ר הוק ף ועו ז בו א יבו א 
הנ״ל בעצמ ו ע ל החתו ם הכ ל שרי ר וקי ם . ^ r 
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Ein  treues  Herz 
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Sterbetag 
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Lebensjahre 


Herausgeber  und  Verleger  Erwin  Singer,  Wien 

Alte  Rechte  Vorbehalten. 


Novomber 

Novo.uLt. 


Nnverrher 


®ic  Iicf)te  aunfle  (ÿridjt  3 לd)  bente  feutifl  bein  ! 

SBeil  bn  erI0|d)en  bift,  fleb׳  id)  ouf  ®eben  Schein. 

$u  bift  im  aid)te  ganj,  unb  fd)t«ad)  ifl  nut  metn  Sebcn 
îirum  ficbft  bn  jittenib  mid)  empor  }um  ^limmel  beben 


îBJie  ift  bie  Sitte  fd)i)n,  roenn  n)iebertet)rt  ber  î«fl  ®ie  licpte  1bt'“)t  ל 

2) a  un«  im  Xobeitampf  ein  teure«  ®erj  erlag,  SBeil  bu  erI0|d)en  bift,  get 

3) aS  ein  äid)t  mir  mit  frommen  Sinn  entjnnben,  $u  bift  im  Siebte  ganj,  un 

$et  loten  unfern  ®ruB  in  einer  ftflamme  tünben.  îirutn  ficbft  bu  jitternb  mi 

ffi«  fprid)t  bie  flamme  aud)1  3d)  bin  oertlörter  ®eift 
®in  Singer,  ber  ju  bir  ein  ^lerj  OoH  SBcmut  roeift, 
ein  fierj,  ba«  bein  gebentt,  ba«  finnig  mid)  entflammte 
Unb  bir  al«  ^Jriefter  bient  beim  br'I'ßE״  îotenamte. 


laïiïii'itEn  in  ïtpu  Jalivcn  nadi  ber  bttra«rltd1en  Jcifcpdinuno 
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Ta«  0cclculicl)t  tuivb  am  'Borabenb  be«  ;^a^rscittane«  anflcjünbct  unb  babei 
'golgcnbc«  gebetet; 

3n  biefer  gramme,  bu  teuere  Heimgegangene  5eete,  ftünbe  i(H  belnen  5(6ein 
auf  ^rben  unb  möge  beiue  Seefe  jur  HintmfiftHen  ^reube  auferrteHeu! 

Triebe  mit  bir!  ' Amen,  Amen!  ^ 


